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HALLOWE’ EN. 


LOUDY skies and low— 
Not a wind to go 

Whispering to the yellow woods 
All that winds may know. 
Here a berry drops, 

There a leaf hangs still ; 
Melancholy gathers slowly 

Over holt and hill. 


While the darkening day 
Deepens duskier gray, 

Stealthy shadows softly steal 
Down the woodland away ; 

Feeble flowers, unwept, 

Fade along the field, 

With the mystery of their history 
Perished, unrevealed., 


If we two to-night, 

In the uncertain light, 

Meet, touch hands—half-shadowy 
Each to others sight— 
Sudden thrill may loose 

Lips from silence’ thrall, 

Sweetest vision find fruition, 
Love be all in all! 


—M. C. Gillington 


‘** PAREWELL, THEN] HEAVEN SPEED YOU, SPENCER, WHEREVER YOU MAY BE!’ ”’ 


DRAWN BY F. LUIS MORA, 


Mlustrating “April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “The Pride of Jennicc.* 
See page 27. 
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FINANCES OF OUR WARS. 


I].—THE MEXICAN WAR, THE CIVIL WAR, AND THE 
LATE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


By THE Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


OBERT J. WALKER, of Mississippi, who was the first to propose the 
annexation of Texas, was Secretary of the Treasury during the ad- 
ministration of President Polk, 1845-1849. This period includes the 

third American war—that with Mexico. His administration of the Treasury 
is generally recognized to have been conducted with great ability. His name 
is best remembered for his connection with the tariff of 1846—the Walker 
tariff. He originated the present warehousing system,.and he may be called 
the father of the Department of the Interior, for he first urged the establish- 
ment of that department, and drew the bill resulting in its organization. 
When the Civil War was at its height he was sent to Europe as financial agent 
of the United States, and there negotiated $250,000,000 of the 5-20 bonds. 

Much reliance was placed during the war with Mexico upon the issue of 
Treasury notes, bearing generally 6 per cent. interest. From this source 
almost $34,000,000 was derived, while 6 per cent. bonds, aggregating 
$45,000,000, were sold at a premium of from 3.02 to 4.05 per cent., the total 
of receipts from loans and interest-bearing Treasury notes being $78,717,849. 

The cost of the war is given at $125,447,483, leaving a deficiency to be 
supplied in subsequent years aggregating $46,729,634. 

Columns of figures are seldom interesting, yet I fancy the two which 
register the receipts and expenditures of the United States year by year from 
1791 to the present time will, without illumination, stimulate the curiosity 
even of those ordinarily indifferent to statistics. If some modern Rip Van 
Winkle were to be handed this table, which annually appears in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, he would know at a glance that in 
one instance, at least, some great and tremendous event had happened in his 
country’s history. Beginning with gross receipts, which include revenues 
and loans, of $4,771,000 in 1791, he would notice a steady growth, until they 
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seuiiad $83,371,640 in 1861. Next year, 1862, they were $581,680,000—an 
increase in a twelvemonth of nearly half a billion of dollars; in 1863, 
$889, 379,652 ; in 1864, $1,393,461,000; in 1865, $1,805,939,345 ; and for 
three years thereafter receipts in excess of one billion dollars annually. From 
then until this day he would see, also, that the Government’s ordinary reve- 
nues have been counted annually in the hundreds of millions. If, after 
seeing such a picture, one were to tell him that this country, a generation 
ago, suffered four years of strife such as the world had never seen, it ought to 
occasion in his mind no surprise. The plain cold figures are sufficiently 
graphic to tell the story of the magnitude of the Civil War. 

Taxes of the Civil War introduced some new features into our fiscal system. 
Direct taxes had been levied before, and the customs tariff had been estab- 
lished from the beginning. It remained for so great a struggle as the 
Rebellion to bring an elaborate scheme of internal taxation into being—a 
system which now pours into the public Treasury more than $270,000,000 a 
year. A tax on incomes was also a source of revenue. 

The total of the issues of bonds and currency during the war of the Rebel- 
lion has been placed at $5,1438,019,526, including redemption transactions. 
The items which go to make up this enormous amount relate to almost every 
known expedient for raising funds. There are loans in various forms, and 
issues of Treasury notes, demand notes, coin certificates, certificates of indebt- 
edness, fractional currency and legal tender notes. Of the latter there were 
issued $915,420,031. The vital change came when the Government aban- 
doned the specie basis, and resorted to legal-tender paper money issues. It 
still may be debated whether or not the Government could have avoided a 
resort to this means, which, 
while of undoubted assist- 
ance in carrying on the war, 
still operated greatly to in- 
crease the cost. Like the 
paper money of the Revo- 
lution, they fell in value, 
the lowest point being at 
the rate of $2.85 legal-ten- 
der for one dollar gold. For 
a period of fourteen years 
after the close of the war 
they continued below par, 
and were never received on 
equality with coin until, or 
near, the resumption of spe- 
cie payments, January Ist, 
1879. In Congress the issue 
of legal-tender notes was ac- 
cepted as a matter of neces- 


ROBERT J. WALKER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, sity. The lessons of the 
1845-1849, FINANCIER OF THE MEXICAN WAR. Revolution had not been 
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forgotten, however, and al- 
most without exception 
members plead for the nar- 
rowest and briefest use of 
the dangerous agency. Sec- 
retary Chase said, in sub- 
mitting the measure : 


“The plan, however, is not 
without serious inconvenien- 
ces and hazards. The temp- 
tation, especially great in times 
of pressure and danger, to issue 
notes without adequate provi- 
sion for redemption ; the ever- 
present liability to be called 
on for redemption beyond 
means, however carefully pro- 
vided for and managed; the 
hazard of panics, precipitating 
demands for coin concentrated 
on a few points and a single 


fund ; the risk of adepreciated 5 
and deprediating, and. lly Sno» cas rminner icons sacar 
worthless, paper money; the satiina ae Jalna pen errand 


immeasurable evils of a dishonored public faith and national bankruptey—all these are 
possible consequences of the adoption of a Government system of circulation.” 


There are still in existence $346,000,000 of these notes. 

The War of the Rebellion also produced our present national banking 
system. With some modifications, removing harsh and unreasonable restric- 
tions, it could be made to answer fairly well the varying needs of commerce 
and trade, especially in those sections of the country not too abundantly sup- 
plied with currency. 

Early in the spring of 1898 it became apparent that there was little proba- 
bility we should escape war with Spain. February 15th, the Maine was de- 
stroyed in the harbor of Havana, and early in March the suggestion that 
Consul-General Lee be recalled from that city convinced the authorities that 
the time for prompt and energetic preparation had arrived. Leaders in both 
Houses of Congress were invited to confer with the President, with the result 
that on March 9th a bill appropriating $50,000,000 for the national defense 
was passed. The strong position of the National Treasury, which then held 
$224,541,000 available cash, of which $168,883,000 was in gold, made it en- 
tirely feasible to appropriate at once so large a sum of money. This sum to 
be expended under the direction of the President was subject to allotment 
according to the needs of the various executive departments, as follows : 
Navy Department, $29,723,274.22; War Department, $18,944,627.68 ; 
State Department, $393,860.89 ; Treasury Department, $170,000.00 ; total, 
$49, 231,762.79. 

These sums, while ample for immediate necessities, would not long suffice 
to cover the expense of modern warfare. Conferences between the executive 
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and legislative authorities resulted in 
Cz what is known as the War Revenue 
~ Act of June 13th, 1898, which was es- 


timated to produce, and did produce, 
ge Zl, Ze. . about $100,000,000 additional revenue. 
By this act authority was given to the 


ve Zw Qos -Z Secretary of the Treasury to issue cer- 


tificates of indebtedness payable not 

yy) SO ee. exceeding one year from the date of 
se Sa, A? == issue to the amount of $100,000,000. 
Zz It did not become necessary to resort 
ag Petre ctw Elion to the issue of these certificates, but 
the provision was and still remains 


Goro l bre. ._ 4 wholesome safeguard for the Na- 


tional Treasury in case of an emergency. 


Llane & Ka. By the same act the Secretary of the 


Treasury was also authorized to borrow 


GO Obe lous on the credit of the United States 


$400,000,000, or so much thereof as 

A. Bg might be necessary to defray expenses 

af (Lan-R, authorized on account of the war, and 

to issue bonds therefor in denomina- 

os tions of $20 or some multiple of that 

sum, redeemable in coin at the pleas- 

forms le 15; B an ure of the United States after ten years 

AN INDORSEMENT BY GENERAL WU. 8. GRANT, from the date of their issue, and pay- 

iar itias able twenty years from such date, bear- 

ing interest payable quarterly in coin at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

The bonds were to. be offered at par as a popular loan, the subscriptions of 

individuals to be first accepted, and subscriptions for the lowest amounts to 
be first allotted. 

Under the authority given a loan of $200,000,000 was offered to the peo- 
ple. It was instantly a success. Subscriptions poured in from every State 
and Territory in the Union. The loan was closed July 14th, subscriptions 
having been received, under the regulations established by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for thirty-two days. 

The strength of the national finances and the magnificent resources of 
the country never received better demonstration than when on closing the 
books it was ascertained the offerings amounted to almost fourteen hun- 
dred millions. 

It was the first time the United States had ever disposed of its bonds in 
time of war at interest rates so low as 3 per cent. The ease with which the 
new revenue law was put into operation, and the facility with which so large 
a sum was raised by borrowing, find their counterparts only in the rapid and 
complete successes of the naval and military operations of the war. With 
the national credit so apparent and such a display of abundant resources, 
commerce and the industries of the country suffered not the least embarrass- 
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HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CABINET. 
Latest photograph, by Clinedinst, Washington. 


ment. In fact, the returning impulse of prosperity was not for a moment re- 
tarded, but continued uninterruptedly to spread beneficence over the whole 
land. 


AUNT BETTY. 


By MADGE Morris. 


OHN HAVILAND was twenty-four years old. He was 
very tall, very broad-shouldered, very athletic, and, with 
all, a very handsome man, notwithstanding his many 
layers of tan and his semi-civilized costume. He was one 
of four young men who among them had the largest 
acreage of sheep range in the many-leagued country of 
Tulare, and this was in the time when Tulare reached 
from Los Angeles to San Joaquin, and from the summit 
of the Sierras to the summit of the Coast Range. 

Of the other three partners there was Andrew Tomson, called ‘‘ Andy,”’ 
who was dark and talked little ; there was Porter Jackson, called Port, who 
was darker and talked less ; and lastly, the one who next to John Haviland 
figured most in the romanes of Aunt Betty, was Blake Jones, fair of visage, 
red-haired, short and loquacious. 

Their camp was known as Haviland’s—the stage stopped here to water 
horses, which must needs give the place the importance of a name. The 
camp consisted of two rather frail-looking wooden structures of one room 
each, that were several yards apart. In one of these the four young men 
slept and played cards, in the other they cooked and ate. Three years had 
they lived thus in undisturbed harmony, but no woman’s shadow had 
crossed their dooryard. It was soon to be different. 

John Haviland called his partners to council. He had a letter, which he 
read to them aloud : 

“My Dear Son Jonn,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘I have failed gradually since your father’s 
death and I feel that I am about to die, and there is something heavy on my heart. It 
is about my poor sister Betty, who, now that our father is dead, has no relative in the 
world but myself, and who, when I am gone, will be left homeless with none to care 
for her. 

“Now, John, if ever I was a good mother to you—and tried to be, Jolin, be good to 
my sister Betty. Do you remember the little patty cakes I used to bake for you? 
Betty will bake patty cakes for you, John, and maybe for your children. I leave her in 
sacred trust to you. Your affectionate stepmother, Heven Haviranp.” 


There was more of the letter, but this was all he read to them. 

Blake, the fair one, made a pert witticism about the advent of the old lady 
at the sheep camp. John glared at him savagely. The shadow of the 
woman was approaching. John was thinking of the patty cakes; they 
pulled down the balances in favor of Aunt Betty. 

Blake laughed. 

‘‘Don’t glare at a fellow, you are positively frightening! Being only a 
stepaunt, and one you’d never seen, I did not suppose you had feelings in 
the case.”’ 

‘“You see, boys,’’ said John, apologetically, to Andy and Port, ‘‘she is not 
really my own aunt, but my stepmother’s sister. JI never knew any of my 
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stepmother’s people. My father married her in New England, and brought 
her to our home when I was a very little chap. But she was a good mother 
to me, boys, and I would feel too mean to live with inyeelt if I failed to do 
my best for the poor helpless sister she has left to my care.’ 

It was the longest speech he had ever made. It was also the first bit of 
family history that had been heard in camp. 

The other three looked at John admiringly. Port, the darkest and silent- 
est of them, arose and said : 

*©Gentlemen, I move that we unanimously adopt John Haviland’s Aunt 
Betty, that we send for her to come here, that she shall be ‘aunt’ to each 
one of us, and that her maintenance be an allowance out of the joint funds 
of Haviland Camp.”’ 

Andy, who, as well as John, was a tall man, drew himself up, kicked 
over the three-legged stool upon which he had been sitting, and moved that 
the preceding remarks be declared simultaneously elected. 

John thanked them with more feeling than words, and then showed them 
another letter, a black bordered envelope with a little note in it, saying his 
stepmother was dead. The note was signed Elizabeth Stanyan. 

John passed it around for three pairs of eyes to examine. 

‘CA good fist that, for an old lady,’’ said Andy. 

‘For our Aunt Betty, you mean,’’ said Blake, poking Andy in the ribs. 

‘T think maybe we would better call her ‘Aunt Elizabeth.’ It sounds 
more respectful,’ said Port. 

“Oh, I'll stick to Aunt Betty,”’ said Andy. 

“And I,” said Blake, ‘‘ think I'll caJl our adopted ancient relative just 
‘Betty,’ for short.”’ 

‘T reckon you won’t,’’ said John. 

The shadow of the woman had crossed their dooryard. 

John wrote the letter to Aunt Betty with many and minute instructions 
how to come to them, and then the four self-adopted nephews set to work 
making arrangements for her comfort when she should arrive. They built a 
house for her—one room, with a window and a door that locked. The old 
lady, they reasoned, might be timid in this new, wide country. 

John contributed a large armchair to the furnishing of this room, the kind 
he could remember having seen his grandmother sit in. He paid a fabulous 
price for it, and was proud of his purchase. Andy, who was handy with 
tools, made a footstool that was a marvel of architecture. He also made a 
little corner shelf, on which he placed a new chalk pipe and a little sack of 
cut tobacco. Port rode a half-day’s journey into the foothills and hunted a 
straight manzanita to make a cane for her. And Blake came in one evening 
with a large white cat, which he triumphantly deposited on the sheepskin rug 
under the armchair. He looked smilingly around for the approval of his 
fellows. 

“Stole it, I’ll bet,’’ said Port. 

Blake blushed at a hazarded accusation that hit the mark—hit it with un- 
preparing suddenness. 

At last came the day Aunt Betty was expected to come. A passing stranger 
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at a certain time that day would have thought the four young men at Havi- 
land’s in the hilarious stage of drunkenness. 

They took the old armchair out to the road, and, lifting it carefully as 
though it held a sitting of eggs, marched to the new house, keeping time to 
a sing-song ‘‘ Hay-foot, straw-foot’’? accompaniment, supposed to be of mar- 
tial origin. When they had done this several times, and could keep step 
with the regularity of soldiers, they set the chair by the road where the stage 
would stop to water horses, and set themselves on the edge of the water 
trough to wait for the stage. 

It was a February day, and the sun was hot. Sitting on the water trough 
was not comfortable. The snow on the far-off jagged peaks of the Sierras 
looked cool ; the alfilarilla made a feathery green carpet on the broad, level 
plains—it, too, looked cool, but the long, straight stage road, already dusty 
from the season’s drouth, looked hot, and it was upon the stage road their 
eyes were fixed. 

John arose hurriedly. : 

‘‘There’s one thing we forgot!’ he said. ‘‘We have not a bouquet for 
her. Women always like bouquets, don’t they? I'll go and gather a bunch 
of poppies.”’ 

‘Young girls,’’ said Blake, ‘‘like bouquets, but elderly maidens like cats 
—didn’t I get a cat?’? While he spoke he slyly slipped forth his foot and 
tripped John. John stumbled against Andy. The hotness of the sun, the 
hotness of the long, straight stage road, the strain of waiting—all were too 
much. 

Andy stuck John’s head in the water trough, Port grabbed Andy’s leg and 
tried to hop away with it. A general scuffle followed. Laughing and yell- 
ing, they pulled and hauled and rolled each other, hats were trampled, col- 
lars torn loose at the throats, their carefully adjusted neckties hung limp and 
dejected. Suddenly the tussling heap disintegrated itself and stood dusty, 
panting, perspiring, dismayed—the stage was coming ! 

Four silent prayers (if fervent desire is prayer) went up that Aunt Betty 
might not be coming this trip. But Aunt Betty was coming—she was there. 
The stage driver had already jumped from his seat, and was helping her out. 

They gave their clothes a hitch (a man always does when embarrassed by 
the sudden approach of a woman) and went to meet her. She was tall. She 
wore a heavy black vail, and a long black cloak which reached to the 
ground. 

‘* Bet she has a long nose, and is as cross as a > Blake began to whis- 
per, but Port kicked him on the ankle joint and he ceased. 

John was to be spokesman. 

‘* Aunt Betty ?’’ he stammered. 

‘‘ Are you my nephew John?” said a very sweet voice, and a carefully 
gloved hand was held out to him. John kissed it reverently. 

He seated her gravely in the chair, and the four of them took it up and 
marched to the house. The introductions were given in the house. They 
set the chair on the sheepskin, but they jostled it more than they had done 
in the rehearsals, and Blake stumbled over the footstool 


*¢ JOHN STRODE A STEP TO MEET HER, HOLDING OUT HIS ARMS.”? 
Draven by Torquato Di Felice. 
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They were all ‘‘ half dead ’’ to laugh, but that solemn, biack-covered figure 
in the chair was a discourager of mirth. John introduced the boys. It was 
not easy to do, and that demure repetition of each one’s name was not the 
reception they had dreamed of. An awkward silence followed, in which 
Aunt Betty pulled off her gloves. A wonderfully white and shapely little 
pair of hands showed themselves. She unclasped her cloak and pushed it 
back, then she began to unfasten her vail. Presently the vail dropped to 
her lap, and the most beautiful, most bewitchingly beautiful girl’s face 
they had ever seen, uplifted inquiring eyes to the four disordered young 
men. Such eyes! They were neither dark nor blue. Such a glory of 
hair! And her mouth, it was like the red geranium they had planted by 
her doorstep ! 

They started, and drew their breath quickly. They looked at her, at each 
other, at the floor. ; 

A merry twinkle flashed from the girl’s eyes, an enlightening smile il- 
lumined her features, and then an undignified shriek of laughter broke the 
silence. The woman had crossed their dooryard. That merry shriek of a 
laugh was infectious. It broke the ice entirely. They all laughed. The 
hand-shaking was all done over again, though just what they said or in what 
manner they finally betook themselves out of her presence, they never quite 
remembered, except that they were commanded to call her ‘‘ Aunt Betty.”’ 

But very soon thereafter, Wing, the China boy whom they had brought 
(in doubt of their own culinary ability to please the palate of a lady) ap- 
peared at Aunt Betty’s door with a gentle tap. 

‘Man he all-ee same want-ee klane.’’ 

He looked at the cane. 

She handed the polished manzanita stick to him —a suspicious smile 
lurked in the curves of her mouth. Another tap : 

‘Men all-ee same-ee want-ee plipe a placca.”’ ; 

Aunt Betty looked at him uncomprehendingly. He repeated himself. 
Still she did not understand. 

‘‘Come in and get it,’”’ she said, and the quaint little yellow man dragged 
his heel-less shoes to the shelf corner and took down the pipe and the sack 
of fine cut tobacco. 

Tap, tap, again. 

‘Well, what do you want this time?’ said Aunt Betty. 

“Kill um klat.”” 

“What ?” 

“Kill um klat,”’ he repeated, walking toward the white cat that lay pur- 
ring contentedly in the middle of the bed. He picked it up and started to 
the door. 

‘‘ What are you going to do with the cat ?”’ asked Aunt Betty. 

‘(Led head man he say kill um klat, Chinaman he killee all-ee same.’? He 
made a sign of decapitation across the cat’s neck. 

Aunt Betty sprang up and took the cat away from him. 

Blake, when he heard Wing’s report of his failure, put his hands in his 
pockets and danced a double shufHle, while he whistled a lively jig. Port and 
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Andy could have choked him with much pleasure, but they had more seri- 
ous things to consider. 

‘The case is changed,’’ said John. ‘‘ Aunt Betty cannot stay here alone 
with us now.”’ ; 

‘* And why, I’d like to know ?” said Blake. ‘‘Could she find four better 
shots in the country to defend her?” 

‘¢Oh, that’s not the sort of defense she needs. You see, it’s like this: As 
soon as it is known that so young and pretty a woman lives here with us fel- 
lows alone, not any of us any real kin to her, why the Dutton girls will refuse 
to recognize her.”’ 

‘*Then we'd have to kill some of their men folks,’’ said Port. 

‘*Be cheaper to fetch a woman here,’ said Andy. ‘‘ Now, there’s old 
Pondexter, who says his ol’ woman is pinin’ fer sercity. We can send 
Wing to herd his sheep and fetch Pondexter here to herd Wing’s band, and 
Pondexter’s ol’ woman can cook and have sercity, and defend Aunt Betty 
at the same time.”’ 

The suggested change was rade, and the old Mrs. Pondexter installed as 
cook and chaperone. 

Never had woman such nephews as did Aunt Betty, and never were four 
men so prettily and so utterly tyrannized over as those nephews. They 
taught her to ride, to shoot, to throw a rope—though she never became very 
expert at either—and individually, and all together, laid their hearts at her 
feet. 

Neither one of them outright proposed to her—they never gave either one 
of themselves the opportunity. And neither could say that he had a smile 
or a glance more encouraging than the others had. So the days went by 
—such winged days! Every morning, while the, flower time lasted, Aunt 
Betty found four bouquets of wild flowers on her doorstep—unless, indeed, 
one or the other was absent for a twenty-four hours, which seldom occurred. 
But after a while it began to appear to the other three that John had what they 
called ‘‘the inside track.’? He began to think it himself, and his heart 
bounded with a rapturous joy, but never did he have an opportunity to put 
his hopes and fears to the test. Those other three, whether by accident or 
design, kept over him an espionage which was exasperating. He thought 
that if ever he made his declaration of love he would have to make it in the 
presence of one, or two, or all three of them. 

They sat, the five of them, out in the yard, one beautiful moonlight night. 
To-morrow John would be off at break of day, and could not return before 
evening. He sat with his head in his hands, thinking of ways to outwit 
those other fellows, and find out his fate. His hidden face flushed with the 
thought. He doubted if he had the courage to ask her, if they should give 
him the chance. He had never been afraid of man or beast, but he was 
afraid to tell a pretty girl that he loved her. Suppose he should, and then 
she should assume her auntish air and box his ears, and tell him he ought 
to be ashamed of himself to make fun of his aunt that way? It would be 
just like her. 

He went toward the stable, and very soon they heard him rapidly riding 
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away. No one knew when he returned, but at the first peep of dawn he was 
in leggings and spurs, and his horse saddled for the day’s ride. 

Blake, who occupied the same bed with him, rubbed his sleepy eyes and 
looked out. He saw John tiptoe to Aunt Betty’s window. His own heart 


bumped against his throat, but John did not stay long enough to have 


spoken to her through the widow, besides the window was closed and the 
blind down. 

He watched John throw himself nervously into his saddle, and ride away 
in the dawning light. He hurried into his clothes, and himself tiptoed to 
the window. He opened his mouth to say something, but did not say it. 
On her windowsill, in a glass of water, was a single half-opened red rose. 
He smiled. He knew where that rose had grown. He knew the only man 
who cultivated roses within a score of miles on either side of them. He 
knew that man lived a dozen miles away. Under the glass was a folded 
paper. He knew that in that paper the die was cast. 

His hand went toward it. If he moved the glass, when she opened the 
window the fanning of the curtain would flutter the paper to the ground, 
and then—well, what then? Who would be the wiser? Was not all fair in 
love and war? And were they not all in love? And were they not at war 
with each other in their hearts? His hand touched the glass. Then he 
shook his head, smiled a devilish little smile, and took the rose. He tip- 
toed away ; a few minutes thereafter, returned with a sprig of rattle weed 
and put it in the glass. 

When Aunt Betty opened the window and let in the fresh sweet air, her 
cheek flushed at the sight of the rattle weed. Its glossy green balls, in which 
the seeds had not yet begun to rattle, were very pretty. Its long fronds were 
graceful as the daintest fern, but she had heard the signification of it—loco, 
crazy—and that a horse that ate it had never afterward any sense. Her 
cheeks blazed hotly, and then she saw the paper under the glass. She took 
it and read it, and kissed the rattle weed. She put it back in the water, and 
set it in a cool place and read the note again. It told her briefly, but ten- 
derly, of John Haviland’s love, and his cowardice to put it in words. It 
asked her if she could love him to wear the flower when he returned. 

All day Aunt Betty’s eyes were shining, all day her lips wore a smile. 

The sun was low in the west, the long, hot, dusty day was done. Aunt 
Betty was looking for John. She saw a horseman coming and pinned the 
rattle weed on her bosom. It was only Wing, who had ridden from the 
other camp. Blake went out to the stable to meet him. 

Another horseman from another direction. This time it was John. Aunt 
Betty sauntered out to the water trough to meet him. She tried to appear 
unconcerned, but her heart was beating too fast and the light in her eyes 
and the smile on her lips were new. 

John strode a step to meet her, holding out his arms. They might be 
watching him, but he did not care. He was reckless. The whole world 
might look if it chose. He was about to clasp her in his arms, when his 
eyes fell on the rattle weed. His face went white, and his lips tightened, 
his arms dropped heavily at his sides. She had only come, then, to insult 
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him, to ridicule his presumption—locved, crazy, no more sense than a rattle- 
weeded horse! Well, he felt very much that way about himself. He said, 
‘“Good-evening, Aunt Betty !’’ and walked past her, leading his horse to the 
stable. 

Blake was talking to Wing in the stable. He showed him a red rose. 

‘* Know what that is, Wing?” 

‘*Plitty led loze,’’ said Wing. 

Blake pinned it on the Chinaman’s sweaty shirt-bosom. 

“You may have it,’’ he said. 

Wing was pleased. 

‘* All-ee same-ee Melican man,’’ said he, looking admiringly down on the 
rose. 

At that moment John came up. 

The stable was merely a large shaked roof, with but one side of it walled. 
John saw the rose. Not a word did he say, but snatched it from Wing’s 
shirt-front, and threw it fiercely into a pile of rotted straw, and, catching 
Wing by the back of his collar and the looseness of his trousers, lifted him 
bodily and flung him head first after the rose. 

Wing scrambled up, sputtering and rubbing the ill-scented straw from his 
face, and saying things in pure Chinese. 

By this time Port and Andy had come also to the stable. 

‘*That was a mighty mean thing to do,”’ said Port. 

“Tf you want to kick up a row,’’ said Andy, ‘‘ why don’t you tackle a 
man of your size?”’ 

John looked at the two of them with a scornful up-curving of his lip. 

‘Perhaps you two want to take it up,’ he growled, throwing back his 
shoulders and tightening a notch or two in the leather belt at his waistband. 

“Perhaps we do,’”’ said Port, his dark face growing darker with a scowl. 

‘Will you come one at a time, or shall I wipe up the ground with both of 
you at once ?”’ 

John’s blue eyes, usually so gentle, were blazing with rage. 

‘* You're a coward, Port Jackson! Do you hear me ?—a coward !’’ 

The words were yet on his teeth when Port cocked a six-shooter at his 
breast. They stood not two yards apart. Port’s finger was on the trigger. 

«Stop !? commanded a voice they neither one recognized, it was so full 
of terror. It was Aunt Betty’s voice. In the same instant Blake struck 
Port’s arm upward, and the bullet whizzed over John’s head. 

“*Christ ! was the horrified ejaculation of Port. 

Aunt Betty stood white and trembling in front of John. 

** Boys,’’ said Blake, ‘‘the joke has gone far enough. You are all d——d 
fools, and so am I. You are all spoiling for a fight, and you don’t either 
one of you know what you want to slaughter each other about. This morn- 
ing, at the break of day, a gentle-eyed youth put a red rose beneath alady’s 
window. A red-headed ruffian came and took the red rose and put in its place 
a sprig of rattle weed. He afterward pinned the red rose on a Chinaman’s 
breast, and all this happened.’’ He waved his hand over the would-have- 
been battle-ground. 
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Aunt Betty fled to the sanctuary of her house. She slammed the door 
and locked it. John followed her, but the door would not open to his knock- 
ing. He quietly sat down on the doorstep and waited. 

“*T don’t blame him a bit,’’ said Port, musingly. 

“Nor I,’’ said Andy; ‘‘that is, not for anything except that he hasn’t 
Blake’s scalp hanging to his belt.”’ 

Blake smiled. 

‘*A frog don’t always jump the way you expect it to. Then 
let’s go to the dance at Dutton’s to-night ?” 


Say, 


The proposition was agreed to, and half an hour later the three rode away 
to the dance. 
John still sat on the doorstep. 


TRINITY CHURCHYARD. 


(New York City.) 
By Josepit DANA MILLER. 


HERE the pulse of Wall Street beats, 
Where the money changers go ; 


Where along the noisy streets 
Runs the life tide, to and fro— 
Busy life of old Broadway, 
With its restless human sea— - 
Here I stop and muse to-day, 
By the graves of Trinity. 


Those beneath these quiet stones 
One unending Sabbath keep, 
And the great wheels jar their bones, 
But they may not mar their sleep. 
And they murmur not at all, 
Morning; noon and night-time pass, 
Rain and sun, and snow-flake fall, 
Careless footsteps tread the grass. 


Childish fingers press the graves, 
But these peaceful sleepers lie, 
(What a worry dying saves !) 
Quiet under every sky. 
Twittering bird and whispering elm ! 
Bird and dead man, each care free— 
Here’s long peace to both of them, 
Citizens of Trinity! 


‘“TO COACH, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IF YOU PLEASE !"’ 


COACHING AS A SPORT. 


By GILSON WILLETS. 


66 O coach, ladies and gentlemen, if you please.’? Our ‘‘ whip” gives 


this warning as he stands by the wheeler gathering the reins, accord- 

ing to rule, between the fingers of his left hand. With that left hand 
he will drive, and with his right he will guide by touching the lines as one 
would pick out the strings of a harp. The passengers mount to the roof-seats 
more or less gracefully, according to their familiarity with the royal sport of 
coaching. Up by the little ladder goes ‘‘ the box seat,’’ the lady in the ele- 
gant, sportswoman-like costume, who is to sit beside the whip. Attendants 
steady her, grip her white broadcloth skirts firmly around her feet, despite the 
fact that she has been careful to wear her most elaborate silk underskirts for 
‘* pretty’? at this important moment. Now the whip mounts, with the ease 
and agility born of long practice, to the box. He sits upright, yet not stiffly, 
with his legs slightly bent at the knee. Ready for the start, he drops his 
hands, a signal called ‘“ giving the office,’’ meaning that all is ready. Then 
he turns his head slightly to the left to give his passengers a warning equiva- 
lent to the words of the cable-car conductor, ‘‘ Hold fast !’ He nods to the 
grooms, who are standing at the horses’ heads, to step aside. Then, with a 
cluck, or some phrase expected by the horses, such as “‘ Pull up,’’ or ‘f Come 
up,”’ and with a flourish of the long whip, the start is made. 

‘Beginning with a walk, to allow the attendants to climb to the rear seat, 
the pace gradually increases until we are tooling up Riverside Drive at the 
pace—permissible in the early morning—of ten miles an hour. At Clare- 
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mont, where we pause for the ‘first change in,’? a hansom dashes up 
alongside the coach and a bridal couple climb aboard—youthful, belated 
passengers who, forgetting that time and coaches wait for no one, had arrived 
at our starting station, down-town, just one minute late. We bowl on, up 
the Kingsbridge Road. 

“Guard I’ calls our gentleman coachman, and the horn—musical yard of 
tin—gives the town of Kingsbridge notice of our approach. The guard him- 
self looks as if he had just stepped out of one of Cruikshank’s pictures in 
Dickens’s works. With his red face, his curly red hair, curly hat, red coat 
with lapels of green and buttons of brass, he is a typical guard, even to the 
English accent. Famous ‘‘ tooter,’’ his horn-playing makes the windows 
open all along the road. With what consummate skill he plays that long, 
thin tube, making it capable of thirteen notes when only five notes, at the 
most, are expected of it! He can play any air, from a Spanish fandango to a 
“Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.’? How the people along the high- 
way stand and stare! Not at our four speeding horses, our careful leaders 
and our faithful wheelers, not at our smart coach with its black body and its 
white panels, but at the florid-faced man in livery and his horn melodious ! 
Like true sportsmen, we take ourselves seriously, in order to impress the on- 
looking world. But all our pomp and circumstance would receive but slight 
response, scanty sympathy from the multitude, were our guard to refuse to 
sing upon his horn the cheery, ‘‘Ho! ho! Tally ho!’ See that nimble 


THE GUARD. 
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TOOLING UP RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


old lady pirouetting, to the piping of this self-same horn, down the path from 
yonder cottage. On her back she carries the burden of age, but the spirit 
of youth is in her feet. The tin instrument trills, toots and hornpipes, 
encouraging the dancer to fancier steps ; she seems to enjoy ; we laugh mer- 
rily ; she throws us impartial kisses ; we swing round the bend to the road- 
side inn at Kingsbridge. 

Here we pause three minutes for the second relay, the ‘‘ second change 
in.’’ With rattle of splinter bars and chains, our spanking bays are taken 
out and a team of snappy grays put in. We must not start again, however, 
until the little blind boy, our mascot, lays questioning hands: upon the 
coach. He feels of the horses, of the wheels and of the backboard, which is 
the door to our larder of cold birds, small bottles and thin sandwiches. 
Then, after the grooms have pressed our nickels into the little fellow’s hands, 
comes again the whip’s warning, ‘‘ Hold fast !’? and we roll on, rumble on, 
with a prancing thud of hoofs and the shrill clarion of the horn. Up and 
over giant hills, we enjoy every foot of the landscape. We are amused at in- 
numerable incidents which, were we not atop a coach, would be passed 
unnoticed. We would like to put a restraining hand on the driver and be- 
seech him to slow up while we inhale long draughts of air delicious. 

Near the old red farmhouse, the former home of the St. Andrew’s Golf 
Club, we come to the long bridge across the Bronx River. We slow up, 
slightly, for the approach to the bridge is obstructed by a plank resting on 
two barrels, as at the beginning of a closed street. And there is a rude sign : 
““Danger! No crossing.’’ Our leaders swerve to the right and dash and 
splash into the water, As the bridge is unsafe, we are to ford the little river. 
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But already the horses are chest high and struggling, and someone announces 
that the cushions inside the coach are afloat. The horses begin to flounder. 
Steady! Whoa! We can go no further, we come to a standstill. The 
ladies! Frightened? Not they. Danger makes the sport all the more en- 
joyable. From the shore come timely rescuers in rowboats. The driver 
remains upon the box, calm as the stoic that he is. In moments of peril 
he would no more resign his post of duty than the captain of a ship would 
leave the bridge in time of danger. The passengers, however, are helped 
into the boats and rowed ashore. The coach, thus lightened, yields to the 
straining horses. The men have wet feet, the ladies, wet skirts; delicate 
gowns were not made for this kind of ferrying. One fair one has lost her 
parasol ; the bride’s hat does not rest so exactly straight upon her blonde 
curls. But we all laugh, even the whip, who, having safely landed his cum- 
bersome vehicle, says, as if nothing had happened : ‘‘To coach, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you please.’? Frown ever so slightly at such an accident, show 
even the shadow of dismay at the ruin of your white broadcloth skirt, and 
you are lost, outclassed ; you are no longer esteemed as a lover of coaching 
for sport’s sake. 

On and on we roll, past cottages and palaces, between velvety meadows of 
deepest emerald and under the shadow of ancient elms and maples, over a 
turnpike clear-cut and smooth, an ideal road for coaching. We make two 
more stops for change of horses, at Yonkers and Dobb’s Ferry, all on the 
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A HALT BY THE WAYSIDE, 
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EN PLEINE CAMPAGNE, 


way, perhaps, to the races at Westchester. Here from the top of the coach we 
scan the track, excitedly, through our glasses. Meantime, the horses are 
out, the grooms are preparing the tempting luncheon, the ladies are all rosy 
and trembling in their excitement as the ‘‘ favorite’? shoots past the post. 
This, indeed, is sport. 

And, then, the tearing pace homeward. How quiet the whip is, with his 
eyes ever straight ahead. He glances at the watch on the toe-board and 
notices that he is behind time. It is getting dark. We stop to light the 
side-lamps, and the one on the toe-board, which lights up the lead-bars so 
that the driver can see whether the leaders are doing their work. Our driver 
is a man of nerve and courage, of steadiness of hand and of strength of mus- 
cle; he has a discriminating judgment and the ability to think and act 
quickly and accurately. We intrust our safety to him, but his responsibili- 
ties make him all the happier. He must avert disaster by the same qualities 
of mind exercised by a general during battle. He is proud of his skill with 
the reins, for to ‘‘tool a four’’ in the style of to-day is really a great feat. 
Ability is required other than that of cracking a whip and pulling a rein at 
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the turn of aroad. With him accidents are few, and almost never serious. 
He carries his reins stylishly, pulls them gently, never grasps or hauls on 
them. He keeps his hands ‘‘in position,’’ neither raising nor dropping 
them, never holding them at arm’s length, nor allowing them to fall between 
his knees. And how different he is from we lay coachers! When puffs of 
wind carry away our hats, his own high, curly brimmed cylinder remains 
upon his head, as if glued there. While the passengers’ Inverness capes 
whirl about their heads, the coachman’s shoulder-cape, called ‘upper 
Benjamin,”’ hangs close to his person. So absolutely perfect is he, that one 
might think he had passed his whole life driving a mail-coach. 

Yet to become the master he is of the dashing art of coaching, he had to 
serve a long and arduous apprenticeship. Four-in-hand driving is not learned 
under a roof, like horseback riding and cycling. The novice must make all 
mistakes in the public gaze. This is not a distressing matter where the rich 
are concerned, for they can take lessons in the secluded roads of their estates. 
The reining is not only a matter of skill, but of strength as well. Moreover, 
it is essentially a one-hand accomplishment. As a good driver will never let 
the lead traces get taut, it follows that there is considerable wrist-wearying 
tugging at the bits, not to speak of the dead weight of the reins. Over the 
top of the forefinger runs the rein of the nigh-side leader. Between the first 
and second fingers run, first, the off-side lead rein, and second, the nigh-side 
wheel. The off-side wheel line is caught between the second and _ third 
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RELAY. 


fingers. And as for the whip, to the average man this is as imposing an 
affair as a city trout-rod is to a-country fisherman. You have to swing with 
your right arm an instrument whose handle is over five feet long, with a lash 
nine feet longer. To get that lash out to the leaders and get it back safely, is 
like casting a trout-fly. It can’t be pulled back the way you haul in a 
clothes-line, but must be flirted back till it winds itself around the handle. 
To do this requires a very strong wrist. In short, the driving of four horses 
in the style of to-day requires a knowledge of every detail and becomes per- 
fect only through constant practice. One must be a lover of horses, must 
know how to ride and drive everything from a Shetland pony to a race- 
horse. Not until then may you essay the tooling of a four. It is not 
strange, therefore, that lady whips are not as numerous as men. In this 
country, however, the sport has become so fashionable that all who keep up 
pretentious establishments are learning to handle the ribbons, the fair as well 
as the brave. Nowhere else in the world are women seen so frequently on 
the box-seat, experts with rein and whip. Thus a peculiar zest is lent to the 
sport here at home, a zest that is lacking at ‘‘ meets’? abroad. 

In New York, during the last decade, public coaches have been introduced. 
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During one season the famous coach Pioneer made daily runs between the 
Brunswick Hotel and the Country Club. Another season we had the Enter- 
prise plying between the Plaza Hotel and Rye. Last season the Good Times 
ran daily forth and hack, from the Waldorf-Astoria to Westchester. This 
year the Pioneer, again on duty, carried passengers from the Holland House 
to the Ardsley Clubhouse, where luncheon was served and where we enjoyed 
the privileges of the club for three hours, or until the homeward start. And 
what a jolly, rollicking ride homeward it was! We had left the Holland 
House at ten in the morning, we were back in time for dinner, having trav- 
eled fifty-two miles in royal style, and having had a day of a kind of sport 
which only the very rich ¢an permanently afford. All this healthful amuse- 
ment for a five-dollar bill, which each of us paid for a seat. 

The public coach idea, the opportunity thus afforded to enjoy the most 
aristocratic of all sports, does not belong to any one social set, but is hospi- 
tably open to all who can pay the fare. The richest or the humblest citizen 
may book a seat ; the first comer having the first choice of place. The enter- 
prise is backed by a few men who have the sporting fever in their blood. 
They put a professional whip in charge, but they themselves take turns on 
the box during the two months of the season. 

The preliminary arrangements for running a public coach involve almost 
as much work as the staging of a new play. For weeks before the opening of 
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‘“NOW FOR A TEARING PACE HOMEWARD !”’ 


the season, both the men and the beasts who are to figure in the great event 
spend their time training and rehearsing. The departure is planned and the 
run prearranged, down to the minutest detail. In the selection of horses, in 
the ‘‘equine equipment,’’ the nicest discrimination is necessary. The 
horses are gathered from all over the country. The coach horse must be of 
mature age, a horse under six years of age being too full of youthful en- 
thusiasm. A beast with a short, thick neck is barred. His character too 
closely resembles that of a short, thick-necked man. You can never per- 
suade him that your way is better than his, and with the short neck he is 
physically able to withstand the argument of the most accomplished whip. 
A long, thin neck, that offers a leverage, is the most desirable. Horses with 
that characteristic are usually better tempered and much easier to train and 
handle. To fit and season the horses, after they have been matched, is the 
first lesson in their education, and a raw, green team, fresh from the country, 
demands as much patience and spanking as twins. Being unaccustomed 
to the roar of the city, they are gradually introduced to the strange sights 
and noises by morning jaunts, at which times only two horses are driven to 
a light skeleton brake. When they have become sufficiently acclimatized to 
have their first go at four-in-hand, they are hooked to a stout body brake, 
and, if after a month’s probation they have overcome their rein shyness, 
have not developed any evil traits, and can go the pace and distance, they 
may become identified with the exhilarating sport of coaching. The runs 
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are regulated so that a coaching stable, including the four extra—‘‘ emerg- 
ency ’’—animals, can show one horse for each mile of the distance. one way, 
to be covered. 

Out of the popularity which coaching gained as a sport grew the idea of 
‘tthe coaching club. Of all clubs, the Coaching Club is the most exclusive. 
To become a member one must own a coach, and run it regularly between the 
city and a-country place. The first American club was organized in 1875, 
with six English-built coaches. This same club now includes twenty-two 
coaches, eleven or twelve of which are necessary to a quorum at the annual 
parade in Central Park. 

The peculiarity of coaching as a sport is that it had its origin in business. 
When railroads supplanted. the stage coach and drove the old-time whips out 
of the trade, gentlemen began maintaining coaches for the pleasure of driv- 
ing the horses. Every driver of a four-in-hand, to-day, observes punctili- 
ously all the formalities of coaching etiquette. The amateur whip always 
salutes the professional. A new driver may occupy a social position ever so 
lofty, he may be a millionaire or a prince, but he always bows to an old 
coachman. Indeed, the whip of the day will observe every rule and face 
every danger of the road, for the pleasure he derives in making a sport of 
what which, in our forefathers’ time, was a business. 


DOWN FIFTIL AVENUE—RETURN HOME, AFTER A FIFTY-TWO MILE RUN. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGertTon Castie, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIV.— Conrinvep. 


T was a silent party that rolled through the wakening 
streets at the round trot of the official horses—each 
man occupied with his own thoughts, and those of all 
of them more or less tinged with melancholy. Spencer 
lay back in the recess of the carriage with folded arms 
and closed eyes. Neuberg beside him, restless, shifted 
his position a thousand times, broke into whistling 
staves, immediately suppressed, peered now from one 
window, now from another in the vain hope of desery- 
ing some sign or token of his beloved. Mr. Smiley, dis- 
posed to be plaintively conversational, had been ruthlessly snubbed into silence 
by his stern young patron, but gave vent to his feelings by a smothered groan 
at every jolt, by a wincing sigh-at every involuntary movement. Such soft, 
ease-loving flesh as his could not with impunity brave the plank bed. 

But perhaps it was Rochester’s heart that sat the heaviest in his bosom. 
He had neither Spencer’s final acceptance of the inevitable past, nor Neu- 
berg’s hopeful belief in the future, nor the clergyman’s determined egotism 
of the present moment to sustain him. 

Leaning forward with hands resting on the framework of the open window 
nearest to him, he watched every familiar street corner emerge into view and 
disappear. With every turning seemed to be closing for ever a new page of 
his month of fooling. 

With what a delicious sense of mystery and indefinite hope he had seen 
the walls of the town first inclose him in the darkness ! With what a sicken- 
ing sense of flatness, what an all-encompassing premonition of future dull- 
ness he now saw them recede in the blue and gold sunshine of this delicate 
May-day. 

As they rolled out through the toll gates, Rochester thrust his head out of 
the window and gazed long and earnestly after the receding vision of glisten- 
ing spires and roofs. The hum of the human beehive, the jangle of the 
church bells, the cheerful noises so characteristic of the little capital, died 
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away gradually and the country silence was broken only by the roll and 
monotonous whirl of their own wheels, the steady trot of their horses and of 
the gendarmes in the rear, and the song of the lark in a field that rose sud- 
denly as they passed and mocked him with a joyous ironical farewell. 

He turned his head and looked forward. Before them, through the mist 
of dust, lay the road, cutting the bare hill like a white tape, stretching up- 
ward and onward, between fields unbroken by tree or hedge. Beyond lay 
the sky, faintly blue. It was an image of his coming life, thought the boy : 
up-hill, arid, uninteresting, leading high, but to no visible end. 

There was nothing to prevent him from making his future what he would ; 
but Rochester was one of those to whom ambition, though possessing no 
charm, though inspiring no passion, forms yet an integral part of personality. 
The good hound hunts according to his race. The Duke of Rochester must 
be rich, must be influential, powerful, must play his allotted part in the 
world, however distasteful, however wearisome that part might be. 

He threw himself back against the cushions with an impatient sigh. The 
book was closed. Never again in all probrhility would he be able to live 
through a single page of such liberty and irresponsibility again. And he was 
too young yet to look forward to the time when, in a solitary hour, he might 
unclasp it and find a fragrant solace in turning over some of its scented 
leaves. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
There was a star danced, and under 
That was I born. God give you joy !—SHAKESPEARE. 

TuE party lunched at a wayside inn, where their appearance created much 
astonishment and interest. 

They were preparing to start again when, at the full speed of a pair of 
steaming horses driven by a reckless hand, a shabby traveling coach laden 
with trunks, bandboxes, and parcels of all shapes tied together with a string, 
appeared round the corner and clattered in upon the scene. 

‘Aha, my children !" sang out a lady’s melodious voice, “have I got you? 
Not without trouble, I assure vou !?) And Eva’s head, tied up in a lace 
shawl, with disordered curls escaping on every side, was popped out of the 
window of the shabby coach. 

Neuberg, who had just settled his long legs in the carriage, gave from in- 
side its recesses a kind of warwhoop and bounded out again with so much 
energy as nearly to upset Mr. Smiley, whose equilibrium was already sufli- 
ciently disturbed by his recognition of the fair traveler. 

** Beau-Sourire !? cried Neuberg, and leaped forward with arms extended. 
But, respectfully vet firmly, a police officer interposed the bulk of his horse 
between them. Neuberg collided, therefore, with a highly greased topboot 
and recoiled, cursing freely, 

“My orders, Herr Rittmeister !? said the man of discipline, mildly. Neu- 
berg turned pale, reflected a moment and became reasonable. 

“Till the frontier, my darling !? cried he ; ‘Cabsurd regulations—but still 
we «are prisoners.” 
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“Oh, Lord !’’ said 
the lady, ‘‘ what fools 
there are in the world ! 
Much use there was 
then in such hurry. 
The music books are 
on top of my last new 
bonnet ! Not to speak 
of the way I am dress- 
ed, every hook and eye 
is wrong, and I am 
convineed that I have 
put my shift over my 
stays !’ 

Her lovely rosy face 
beamed at them from 
out of its dark frame— 
the words were tipped 
with laughter. Her 
presence had_ broken 
upon their dull hu- 
mors like the sun 
through the clouds, 
like the fresh morning 
air in a close room. 

Even Spencer’s face 


“EVA'S HEAD, TIED UP IN A LACE SHAWL, WITH DISORDERED 


was genially lit up, CURIS ESCAPING ON EVERY SIDE, WAS POPPED OUT OF 
anid’ the duke ew -ten- THE WINDOW OF THE SHABBY COACIL”’ 
derly softened from its RIED ee ee 


cold, self-centered set. Even the policemen had to turn their heads respect- 
fully aside to hide two broad, sympathetic smiles. 

As for Neuberg, his whole being seemed to swim in very joyousness, as 
dancing, he dodged the gendarmes’ horses, to catch fresh sights of his beloved 
and waft rapturous kisses to her. Mr. Smiley alone, supporting himself 
against the wheel of the coach, gazed coldly upon the indecorous presence. 

‘Well,’ said Eva, ‘‘we need not have been in such a fuss, that is evi- 
dent. Why, I fluttered that poor Pzriborzki to such a degree that he did not 
know whether he was standing on his head or his heels! Is is not so, Pzri- 
borzki ?”’ 

She jerked her thumb cheerfully backward in the direction of the rumble, 
where the friends first became aware of the accompanist’s presence. Hem- 
med in by parcels and carrying a bird-cage on his knee, he sat blushing 
violently to find himself suddenly the cynosure of so many eyes. 

‘Na, yes,’’ went on the prima donna, in answer to the different, shades of 
astonishment perceptible on the surrounding faces, ‘Tam carry’>g him off 
with me. He is the pearl of accompanists, and I could not live wi aout hin, 
any more than he without me. Could you, my Pzriborzki ? And so Tam to 
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drive alone, am I? May I not even have the little duke? Oh, come, Mr. 
Policeman, that poor child cannot have done anything so very wrong.’’? Her 
merry eye roved over the party until it rested on the black figure of Mr. 
Smiley, and suddenly became lit with fresh mischief. 

‘*Well, I am sure anyhow,”’ she said, ‘‘ that this Herr Pastor is not one of 
the delinquents. If ever innocence and virtue sat enthroned it is upon that 
holy countenance. May I not have the company of the reverend gentleman ? 
It will do me good, I feel it will.’”’ 

‘*God forbid !”’ cried Smiley, in loud tones of horror, and threw out both 
his hands with a gesture of reprobation. 

There was a burst of laughter, led by Eva’s treble. The shoulders of the 
gendarmes fairly shook. The only persons who preserved their gravity were 
Neuberg and the unfortunate gentleman himself, who began to regret his 
rashness, upon mecting the look which the officer now fixed upon him—a 
look so menacing, not to say so ferocious, that, muttering something about 
his health, the bad night, and the sun, Mr. Smiley fairly turned tail and 
sought safety in the furthest corner of the carriage. This was the signal for a 
general move ; both coaches took the road again ; the three friends took it in 
turn to hang their heads out of the window and exchange distant remarks 
and signals with Eva, which process much relieved the tediousness of the 
journey. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last.—SHAKESPRARE, 

Tue high tide of spring had flooded the well-remembered little border town, 
the scene of Rochester’s first dueling experience, and it had changed the ir- 
regular hamlet into avery bower. Not a burgher’s house or artisan’s cottage, 
but had its plume of lilac bush, its pink-foamed apple-tree, its bed of gorge- 
ous tulip or wreath of bursting vine ; not to speak, indeed, of the chestnuts 
in the fountain square and the accacias in the Ropemakers’ Alley, and the 
tender mauve clusters of glycine creeping up and enfolding the old walls of 
the inn garden. : 

The travelers at the Toll House Inn had been received with the confiden- 
tial welcome due to the well-remembered guest, and the obsequious flutter 
due to a party of such consequence. 

They had taken an almost affectionate leave of their police escort in the 
inn courtyard, and, free men once more, stepped into the orchard green. For 
out in the flowery scented garden they elected to have their evening meal, hy 
the light of the setting sun —their last meal together ! 

For it had been mutually agreed that partings are best brief, that Rochester 
should set out by post upon his further journey this very evening; that 
Spencer should wait for the mail coach ; while his friends took the divergent 
southward route. 

At Eva’s suggestion, Dr. Theophilus Baumann, pink of seconds and pearl of 
country surgeons, had been sent a warm invitation to join them; and his 
simple presence, his undisguised delight at finding himself once more (against 
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all hope) in such delightful company, greatly contributed to the outward 
cheerfulness of the hour. 

Mr. Smiley, at a broad hint from his new patron, had come to the conclu- 
sion that an alfresco repast would be prejudicial to his rheumatic tendency, 
and had decided to take his refection within doors. Therefore all was har- 
mony. 

And so the hour passed, with jest and laughter and toast and song. Hour 
of sadness and merriment so subtly blended that it was destined to remain 
among the most tender memories of Rochester’s life. 

The sands of the glass now began to run low, and upon the sloping gardens 
the shadows were growing longer and colder. Eva sprang up. 

“*Now,”’ cried she, ‘‘one more toast—the final. Let the wine go round 
again. You have drunk to our liberty, Neuberg’s and mine, and let come 
what may it is sweet ; you have drunk to that perfect happiness which every- 
one expects and which none of us will get—that is the inevitable ; you have 
drunk to the duke and the doctor, to the philosopher and Pzriborzki, to the 
soldier and the singer. Now let us drink to our future meeting.” 

The glasses were filled with acclamation, clinked with ceremony, emptied 
almost with solemnity. As each put down the empty bumper, gravity had 
taken the place of smiles. A toast to a happy meeting in the vague future 
can but emphasize the reality of the immediate parting. There was an im- 
pressive silence. Two tears gathered in Eva’s eyes and rolled unrestrained 
down her cheeks. Neuberg put out his hand to hers. She looked at the 
brooding countenance of Spencer with a steady, sad intentness, then heaved 
a long sigh and slowly put her hand into that of her faithful lover. 
Spencer’s face suddenly beamed. He turned to them with an approving 
sinile. 

“* At least,’’ he said, ‘‘ for you there lies happiness for the taking.”’ 

But Rochester felt a sense of increasing solitariness creep upon him. 

At this moment a servant, who had approached him unperceived, touched 
Spencer on the shoulder. 

“‘There is a lady just ridden into the courtyard, sir, who desires to see 
you.” 

Spencer had started to his fect. His face had grown pale. 

‘Where is she?’’ he asked. 

Even as he spoke the figure of the Countess de Lucena appeared at the 
head of the little flight of steps leading into the garden. Framed by the 
doorway under the hanging wreaths of glycine, she stood looking down upon 
them, her slender grace accentuated by the long, straight folds of her riding 
habit. Her face under the shadow of the great-brimmed hat shone forth 
with a sort of pale luminosity. 

In amazement, too deep for words, the friends saw how Spencer walked 
steadily up to his unexpected visitor ; how the two, with quiet greeting, in- 
terchanged a few words ; and then how he gave her his hand ; led her down 
the steps ; how together they strolled past the table, across the green slope 
toward the lower garden path. 

Neither Spencer nor the countess vouchsafed a glance upon the company. 
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She had thrown the long folds of her habit over her ann, and showed the 
springing tread of each exquisite foot in its riding-boot as she stepped. She 
had broken a little branch of glycine and held it to her cheek as she looked 
up at her companion. 

The men rose as she went by—the duke’s heart was beating to suffocation. 
But Eva, drawing closer to the table, rested her elbows upon it and her face 
upon her hands, and followed the two with burning eyes. 

The sun flamed crimson and saffron on the horizon and flooded the world 
with the glory of its parting look. There was a great silence in the air, when 
suddenly a thrush on some topmost branch of the tree raised the liquid 
cestasy of its evening song. ; 

Beneath, on that level path, Rochester watched the two figures pace slowly 
to and fro, engaged in earnest conversation. With such courtliness did 
Spencer move, with such grace the woman beside him, that it imparted, he 
thought, to the humble inn garden something of the atmosphere of a princely 
pleasance. 

And still the bird sang on, expressing to the lad’s fancy all that lay un- 
formulated upon his own heavy heart—the ineffable beauty of what might 
have been, the eternal sadness of what was. 

Spencer seemed to speak but little ; the countess much, emphasizing her 
words with a few dainty gestures of the hand that held the mauve blossom. 
Once or twice she laid it upon his arm. Then, all-of a sudden, it was evi- 
dent that her words ran quicker and more eagerly : she broke apart from 
her companion and stood facing him. 

Rochester saw her drop her flower, half stretch both her arms to the man, 
leaning a little forward in an exquisite airy pose, the attitude of the god- 
dess ready to crown the mortal; just so must Diana have alighted before 
Endymion. 

Watching with a poignancy of emotion which was well-nigh anguish, 
Rochester beheld Spencer step back a pace and fold his arms upon his 
breast, and at the same moment the countess drop hers by her side as a 
bird might close her wings. She had thrown back her little head ; in si- 
lence they were looking straight into each other’s eyes. And the watcher knew 
that two strong human souls had met in the mortal conflict of pride and 
desire, and that the man suffered more from his victory than she from her 
defeat. 

It was a brief moment, charged with the emotions of a lifetime. Then, 
with a quict movement the countess gathered her skirts together again ; 
Spencer stepped forward, slightly bowing, and offered his arm, which deli- 
cately she took—grande dame.in every deliberate gesture. In silence they 
paced the garden path again once or twice, and then they began to mount the 
slope again that led toward the house. 

Involuntarily Rochester advanced nearer as she approached. The sun 
had now sunk, and hyacinthine shadows had taken the place of the golden 
glamour. Filmy vapors were rising from the cooling earth. Every tree and 
flower was wrapped in the mystery of the hour; the thrush’s brilliant notes 
had sunk to those plaintive undertones that seem the voice of twilight ; and 
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‘NOW LET US DRINK TO OUR FUTURE MEETING !” 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


like the very spirit of Evening herself, the countess came up upon them si- 
lently from among the blossoms—her eyes shining as the first stars, a misty 
plume floating above her brow. This time she looked deliberately at each 
one as she passed, but again without pausing ; and barely moved her head in 


response to Neuberg’s stiff salute and to Rochester’s almost unconscious in- 
3 
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clination. But as her glance fell upon the men’s faces her lip curled in an 
enigmatic smile. ‘Oh, virtuous young men,’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘ did I but 
choose still to lift a finger !’’ 

At the foot of the steps she disengaged her hand from Spencer’s arm and, 
mounting first, passed out of sight. He followed her. 

In the gathering gloom of the little party under the lime-trees the two who 
knew so much already (and guessed so much more) looked at each other 
without a word and each face was white in the other’s eyes. 

“Oh? cried Eva, in a voice of passion. ‘‘God save us! that woman 
again! Why, the whole town was ringing with tales of her this morning. 
Spencer’s duel and Neuberg’s stormings have betrayed all secrets. They say 
she is dismissed by the Queen, who is now ill—heart-broken. And yet 
* * %& My Giod! can such creatures be !”’ 

With a sudden impulse Neuberg laid his hand on Eva’s lips, and then, 
stooping, kissed her. 

But Rochester, after a furtive glance around him, slipped unobserved down 
into the dusky recesses of the garden, sought on the ground for a little branch 
of glycine, which first he pressed to his lips and then thrust into his bosom. 
Spencer’s words of a little while ago recurred and rang in his heart like the 
toll of a funeral bell : ‘‘ Happiness for the taking—happiness for the taking !”’ 
Oh, God ! what happiness it was that had been cast away upon this spot ! 

* * * * * * * * * 

With the exactness of the most formal cavalier, Spencer had seated the 
lady on her horse. The light pressure of her foot still tingled on his palm. 
While she gathered her reins he absently caressed the neck of the pretty 
creature that he had rescued from Sachs’s torture, that had known him as 
master for some days, that still seemed to remember his touch lovingly. 

Donna Julia dropped a glance at the downcast face. 

“And so,”’ she said, her lips formulating with exquisite caress the lan- 
guage in which they had first spoken together, ‘‘and so it is ended? Fare- 
well, then! Heaven speed you, Spencer, wherever you may be! To-mor- 
row I go back to my Tuscany. I will always keep Zuleika in remembrance. 
You will need no remembrance—you will never forget !’’ 

He looked up and their eyes met for the last time, but he answered noth- 
ing. He knew that she spoke the truth. She was not of those that are for- 
gotten. He also knew that, most carefully packed of all his precious things, 
hidden away in that pile of luggage yonder, was a little yellow cup. 

A shade of pain quivered on her face. She took up her reins, signed with 
her whip to the jiiger who sat impassive on his horse a few yards away ; and, 
under a touch, the high-blooded mare carried her swaying out of the court- 
yard, 

Bare-headed, Spencer watched the undulation of the light figure and_ list- 
ened to the cadence of the brisk trot till both sight and sound were lost in the 
distance. 

Then he turned to go into the house. Melancholy, as all-encompassing as 
the gathering night, had fallen upon him. 

The yard was full of bustle for the speeding of the parting guest. 


, 
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In a very little while the duke’s chaise, loaded with luggage, stood wait- 
ing him before the door. The diligence in which Spencer had booked a seat 
was already changing horses. 

‘*Good-by, Eva,’”’ said Rochester, taking her hand. He wanted to add 
more, to thank her, to assure her of his eternal affection, but he could not 
bring out another word. He stooped to kiss the kind hand that had nursed 
him so well; but she caught the boy round the neck with both her warm 
arms and kissed him twice, and left her tears upon his checks. 

Mr. Smiley discreetly scanned the stars of heaven and coughed. 

Then Neuberg clapped his friend on the shoulder and wrung him hy the 
hand. 

‘You will remember your promised visit,’’ said the little duke—‘“ and 
you, Eva? And you, Mr. Spencer? And vou, too, Herr Doctor?” 

Oh, yes, said they, they would all remember, they would all be sure to 
come to him some day—some day ! 

He got into his chaise, they gathered on the steps. English John mounted 
the rumble, the postilions cracked their whips. 

“Think of me, sometimes,’’ said the duke. ‘‘Sometimes—in the month 
of April !’ 

With creak and sigh, the chaise got under way. Rochester strained his 
head for a last look. Eva and Neuberg stood together, hand in hand, and 
Eva now waved her handkerchief, now clapped it to her eyes. Neu- 
berg’s face was red with shouting his laboriously jocose valedictory remarks, 
Spencer, standing a little apart, sent after the traveler a smile and gesture 
that were more eloquent of grief than the singer’s tears. The doctor’s yellow 
bandana fluttered like a giant butterfly. 

So they parted. Rochester could see no more for the mist that rose before 
his eyes. He never knew till now how much he had learnt to love them all. 


EPILOGUE. 
Que vous ai-je done fait, 6 mes jeunes années! 
Pour m’avoir fuit si vite ct cous étre Floignées, 
Me croyant satisfait ? 
Hélas! pour revenir mapparaitre si belles, 
Quand vous ne pourez plus ime prendre sur ros ailes, 
Que rous ai-je dune fuit?—Vicror Huao. 

Ir was autumn upon the land,.and night had fallen. A high, triumphant 
wind rode in intermittent fury across the Duke of Rochester's broad acres, 
here wresting the leaves from the famous oak trees, there sweeping over miles 
of yellowing bracken from secret coverts where the deer cowered close, to 
dash itself against the walls of the noble mansion that had seen the revels of 
second Charles and housed the sober state of third George. 

Within the great house all was very silent. By the rays of a single Jamp 
that threw more shadows than light, beside a dying wood-tire, his grace sat 
in the library, and listening to the autumn storm, found an echo of its melan- 
choly in his own thoughts. 
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There are moments in most men’s lives when they are irresistibly impelled 
to pause and look back upon some distant scenes of the road of life already 
traversed. In very active existences these moments of vain hearkening to 
the music of the past may be rare, but they are all the more poignant. It 
was not often that the Duke of Rochester, the astute statesman of world-wide 
renown, the great territorial ruler, the princely host, indulged in the secret 
luxury of such a halt upon the way of his busy life. But to-night, with the 
voice of the year’s autumn complaining without, with the sense within him 
that he himself stood on the threshold of life’s autumn, his soul had gone 
back with a great melancholy to the memory of one glamourous April—which 
was all that it had really known of spring. 

The echoing stillness of a vast and splendid solitude, a fading year, a 
dying fire—it seemed all an emblem of his life. He was childless, and with 
him the great name became extinct. He was wellnigh through his forty- 
first year, and for more than twenty years his spirit had walked alone, for 
the high-born woman who bore his name and went through the world beside 
him, the friends that gathered round him, econsorted with the duke—never 
with the man. 

To-night it was the man who sat by the embers and rested upon his long, 
thin hand a head whereon time had prematurely bleached the ruddy gold. 
Distant memories were crowding thick upon him: the shadows were peopled 
by young, friendly forms ; bright faces smiled upon him familiarly ; voices, 
the accents of which woke fantastic echoes in his heart, rang in his ears once 
more: Neuberg, swayed between anger and joyousness ; Spencer, dignified 
and guileless, eloquent and paradoxical, absurd and great-hearted ; Beau-Sou- 
rire, laughing, loving, singing! And, always wrapt in alluring mystery, with 
eyes unfathomable and smile sweet with unutterable promise, the Countess 
Lucena, the ‘‘ goddess’’ of his young dreams—she who had kissed his lips 
that April night and revealed to him for one brief flash the paradise of love 
that he was never to reach again ! 

Life, that had given the duke so many prizes, had given the man one moon 
of joy, and for one April span had led him by the hand and taught him 
every sweet note of her gamut from laughter to tears, from longing to ecstasy. 
And, after that, she had set him in high places, hemmed him in with wealth 
and duties, and conventions and grandeurs, and left him there to be content. 
if he could, 

Where were they now, these jovous companions, the singer, the philoso- 
pher, the soldier?) And where was she, the Pagan, the priestess of Aphrodite, 
who night have made such a duchess ! 

Tn his mind’s eye he always beheld Eva and Neuberg as he had last seen 
them, hand in hand. Had they thus gone through the journey of these 
twenty vears? And Spencer, the roving spirit, had he kept green that 
memory, as brief and perfumed as his own, of earthly delight and dissillu- 
sion?) Had he treasured his cherished independence, or had he mated with 
some exeellent middle-class woman, who dusted his books, wondered at his 
vreat theories and never dreamed but that all his musings were devoted to 
harmless philosophical conundrums ? 
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“80 THEY PARTED.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 

He would never know. And now he no longer de- 
sired to know. 

In the first exuberance of his affectionate grief at 
parting from them, he had written to Neuberg and Eva a joint letter ; and another 
to Spencer, in Paris. But to the first had come no answer. Whether the 
letter had miscarried, or whether like himself the prima donna and the soldier 
had been caught up by the current of a new absorbing existence that whirled 
them to new scenes and interests and drowned all distant sounds, it never 
transpired. 

Spencer had answered—a kindly worded but indefinite note, promising 
that if he came to England he would certainly accept the duke’s hospitality, 
and that was the last heard of him. 

In a little while, under the influence of his new atmosphere, the Duke of 
Rochester had come to think of those gushing letters of his with a blush, and 
by-and-by had begun to congratulate himself on the fact that the visits 
they had so warmly urged seemed little likely to take place. Among others, 
how would Her Grace have viewed those unconventional, irrepressible 
guests ! 

But as time flowed by his feelings toward the sharers of his one month’s 
fooling had entered upon a different phase. Amidst the barren pleasures, 
the hard work, the purely intellectual emotions of his existence, the thought 
of them became a memory so tender as to be almost sacred ; and he would 
not have changed it for any fresh impression which must needs have brushed 
away its exquisite April bloom. To him they should remain ever young, 
ever smiling and storming, ever gathered round that real, ardent, impetuous 
self of his, which none but they had known. 

And Julia de Lucena! How could he have borne to hear of her growing 
old, haggard, hard ?—hear to what chasm in the course of cruel years her 
delicate paganism had finally brought her? To him she would ever be the 
radiant Diana—the goddess whom not the age nor the disillusion of mere 
humanity could touch, the Treasure of Beauty in his heart, the embodiment 
of those dreams from which real life is the hard awakening! In spite of the 
anguish that surrounded her image before his soul, like the smoking sacrifice 
before the altar, to him she should always remain the one passion he had 
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known. Could Endymion have had aught left to give of desire to some 
mountain maid after lying in Diana’s arms ? 

He rose and went to his desk, and drew from the secret drawer a dis- 
colored morocco pocketbook, which he opened with tender touch. In this 
were only four little twisted notes, written in finest Italian hand, of but a 
few lines each. 

‘* Come and see me, beau Postillon d’ Amour,”’ ran a line of faded violet ink. 
And the Duke smiled that smile that is sadder than tears as his eye caught 
the phrase. Besides these there was a dried flower, that crumpled into 
powder as he laid his fingers upon it. And that was all. 

Life had given the man no more than this— an April month, a memory of 
folly and frolic, of joy and of the bitterness which paid for it, a kiss from an 
idealized woman under a starlit sky—and these relics. 

THE END. 


THE OPAL. 


By EmMaA 5S. E. SA_gs. 


EARS of delight from Beauty’s eyes 
T Wept in the midst of Paradise, 
Perpetual fires ’neath frozen dews 
Reflecting Hope’s bright rainbow hues, 
In thee, fair Opal, crystallize. 


Sphered in magnificent control 

Niagara's misty eplendors roll, 
Through autumn sunshine’s passing gleam 
Her iridescent waters seem 

To pause within thy restless soul. 


A jewel Cleopatra thou, 

O noble Opal! On the brow 
Of Power thy throne ; in splendor deck 
Imperial Beauty ; clasp her neck, 

And kings before you both must bow. 


None but a pure and loving heart 
Beauty and brilliance can impart 
To thee, inimitable gem ; 
A drooping flower plucked from its stem 
In cold, uncaring hands thou art. 


Thy beauty dies from cold neglect 

Whose glory sprang but from defect, 
Yet in thy heart despite its ruth, 
Dwelleth the living soul of Truth 

That Faith and Hope alone reflect. 


Though countless eons must expire 

Ere thou attain thy heart's desire, 
Yet shalt thou stand beloved, secure, 
All passionate yet virgin pure, 

A woman-soul of snow and fire! 


By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. \ 


‘NOR five long years of my life it was my lot to live in a miserable little 
Dutch village in the north of Cape Colony, close to the borders of the 
Orange Free State, far removed from any civilized center, and forty 

miles from the nearest railway ; the village itself consisted of a small collec- 
tion of houses and stores, situated in the center of a huge plain or prairie, 
the so-called ‘‘ Veldt,’? and a part of what is known in that region as the 
‘*Karoo.’’ It boasted one long, straggling street, the beginning and ending 
of which ran out into the desert-like country surrounding the settlement ; 
the few houses were low, one-storied, white-washed affairs, built of sun-dried 
brick (the ‘‘adobe’’ of Spanish America), with roofs of corrugated iron, and 
small, inclosed backyards ; the fronts were generally provided with 
‘* stoeps,’’ that is, stone pavements the length of the house-front only, raised 
some two feet from the level of the street, upon which it was the custom of 
the Dutch to sit all day long gazing with lacklustre eyes at the various hap- 
penings that occur in a town of such dimensions: ‘‘Oom Hendrik’* would 
ride into town to buy some ‘‘droeppels’’ at the store for his vrouw’s tooth- 
ache ; or a string of Kaffirs come tramping through the dusty track, their 
attire, including generally a brand-new pair of boots, slung upon their backs, 
and only donned when arriving at a place where they wished to make an 
impression ; or perhaps a Cape cart (a heavy, double-seated buggy with a 
white canvas hood, on two wheels only) would rattle in from a distant farm 
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to call out the doctor, arousing considerable excitement and speculation in 
the Dutch households as to the probable nature of the case, and furnishing a 
theme of conversation for the rest of the day. 

Such villages as the one I speak of are the supply centers for the farms of 
the surrounding districts; and to them the Boers, their families, and their 
native servants come, for church service, for the doctor, and for their groceries 
and general supplies ; each of these settlements they consider quite a city, 
and make great preparations accordingly when they ‘‘ gaan dorp toe.’’ Since 
my return to civilized lands I have found that the general impression with 
regard to the South African Boer is, that he is a much maligned and abused 
individual, of stern religious convictions, simple, honest and industrious, 
who only asks to be let alone to enjov the fruits of his labor, and sit with his 
‘‘vrouw en kinders’’ beneath his own vine and fig-tree. (This picture, I 
regret to say, is far from portraying the real character of the Boers as a class ; 
naturally here and there may be found a shining exception, but taken as a 
whole, the Boer race, both men and women, are as unsavory a crew in man- 
ners and morals as it has been my misfortune to meet in Africa, Europe or 
America. I do not speak on this point without warrant, as from my oppor- 
tunities as a medical man’s wife, living absolutely among them for so many 
years, I was able to personally see and know of details concerning their 
family lives to an extent that to most ‘‘ Uitlanders’’ would have been quite 
impossible, and which seem almost incredible when related at second hand. 

At ‘‘ Naachtmaal,’’ their special Communion service, which takes place in 
the Dutch church once in three months, the village would be full of Boers 
from the outlying farms, who drove in and stayed several days in the small 
houses of the village—men, women and children herded together like sheep 
in a pen.* 

Almost the first thing to do on entering town, after first ‘‘outspanning ”’ 
the horses, was to visit the doctor for some real or fancied ailment. Medicine- 
taking is to them a pleasing dissipation, and the nastier the mixture in taste 
and smell, the greater faith they repose in its efficacy. A small medicine vial 
of teaspoon doses, to be taken two or three times a day, is regarded with a 
contemptuous and doubting eye, but a full-sized black beer bottle of some 
nauseous concoction, with instructions to swallow two large tablespoonfuls 
every few hours, will be borne away with much complacency ; and, indeed, 
if the patient be not warned, double the dose ordered by the doctor will be 
taken in many cases, with the idea that it is impossible to have too much of 
a vood thing. 

There is also a fearful joy in gazing at a tooth-pulling, or the lancing of 
an abcess, performed on some relative or friend. Moreover, they never, 
if they can possibly avoid it, pay cash ; but request that the amount may be 
‘*charged,”* heaving a satisfied sigh, with a sort of ‘‘ Thank God, that’s set- 
tled ?" expression on seeing the sum entered in the debit book. 


*In the still more sparsely settled districts of South Africa, when Boers come to 
Naachtmaal from greater distances, the whole family, or sometimes two families, will 
arrive packed in one covered bullock wagon; which constitutes their home, both 
while traveling and staying in the village. 


PAUL KRUGER (‘‘ 00M PAUL’’), PRESIDENT OF THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC, 
From a recent photograph. 


* 
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Always upon Naachtmaal days, before the usual rush to the doctor’s 
office commenced, it was quite customary to carefully put away, and lock 
up, all small articles of value; sad experience having taught that anything 
possible to pocket, which might inadvertently be left lying about, would in- 
evitably disappear in the capacious recesses of some Boer or Boeress’s gar- 
ments. They feel no shame at all in stealing, and think it is a really “‘ slim ”’ 
(clever) thing to get the better of one another or, best of all, cheat a ‘‘ ver- 
domde rooinek.’’* 

The shopkeepers used, as a matter of course, to remove from the coun- 
ters all small packets of goods, like candies, etc., knowing well the acquisi- 
tive nature of their customers ; and these were godly people who had some- 
times journeyed many miles to attend the special communion service ! 
They are a trying race to attend in sickness. If the medicines prescribed do 
not have an immediate effect, they are fond of supplementing them with 
mysterious and wonderful concoctions known as ‘‘ huis medicinen ’’ (house 
medicines), which sometimes combine with the doctor’s prescription in pro- 
ducing curious and surprising symptoms, the origin of which is to the un- 
fortunate medico unaccountably obscure. They have other remedies still 
more unpleasant—such as goat excrement, swallowed in the form of pills, for 
indigestion ; oil from adders, extracted by frying the whole snake, for bites 
and various kinds of swellings ; cow-dung poultices, paraffin and buck-fat, 
externally applied for pains and inflammation ; and last but not least, the 
still warm entrails of 
animals, applied as 
poultices in various dis- 
orders of women ! They 
resort to many other 
nostrums equally nasty, 
but I think the enu- 
meration of these few 
samples will be suffi- 
cient illustration on this 
point. 

Many Boers are meas- 
ured for and have their 

~ Literally, ‘‘damned 
redneck,’”? the familiar 
nickname given by the 
Boers to the soldiers of 
the British army ; these 
latter, fresh from the tem- 
perate English climate, 
and with the regulation 
headgear affording inade- 
quate protection, soon 
showed the effects of the 
powerful tropical heat in 
severe sunburn of all ex- 
posed parts. 
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coftins made while in their ordinary health, and keep them stored away 
ready for use upon the rafters of some outhouse on the farm. They are often 
painted a bright blue, and serve as a useful receptacle to keep dried apricots 
and peaches in during the winter. I have been told, but cannot vouch for 
the truth of the story, that when a Boer finds he is outgrowing his coffin, he 
takes it back to the undertaker, and paying something for the extra accom- 
modation, exchanges it for one of a larger size ! 

The Dutch make a tremendous outward parade of religion. On Sundays 
there are three long services in the church, which, with brief intervals for 
refreshment, occupy the whole day. Any Boer can quote texts without 
limit to support him in an argument, and the catechism is at the finger- 
ends of all the younger members of the congregation. The Dutch minister 
of each parish is a man of much power and authority, and does not hesitate 
to vigorously denounce by name from the pulpit anyone whom he may con- 
sider to be a black sheep in the flock, hence he is held in considerable awe ; 
but the worst members have only to bawl psalms a little louder than the 
rest, and attend the services assiduously, and all will be well with them. 

Some of these ministers are very narrow-minded men. I had the pleasure 
of hearing one preach a sermon (in Dutch) nearly an hour long, and two 
items in his exordium 
I still recall: his em- 
phatic announcement 
that anyone who 
danced was already 
damned, and his pas- 
toral injunction that if 
anyone were known to 
be dying, the brethren 
were to hurry to the 
spot ; ‘‘ for it was good 
for them to be there.’’ 
It is this sort of advice, 
coupled with the mor- 
bid delight of a brutish 
mind at seeing any- 
thing of a painful na- 
ture, that causes the 
sick-bed of a person in 
a Boer homestead to be 
surrounded day and 
night by a_ reeking, 
unwashed horde of cu- 
riosity mongers, among 
whom threats and en- 
treaties are alike thrown 
away. If turned out of 
a sick-room and_for- 
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bidden to re-enter, they simply wait until the doctor goes, and then swoop 
down again like vultures, to hold high carnival in the fetid atmosphere, 
around the miserable sufferer. 

Invariably, when the time came for a bill to be settled, even after many 
months of patient waiting on the part of the much-enduring doctor, excuses 
of all sorts were pleaded—anything to.avoid payment. The richest ‘‘ Dop- 
per’’* in the district would haggle over a modest account, and try hard to 
get ‘‘discount for cash,’’ no matter how long outstanding the debt might 
have been ; men of known substance would look piteously up to heaven and 
plead the direst poverty, but when at last they had bated the amount 
through sheer persistence, they would go around the corner and chuckle with 
delight over their ‘‘slimness’’ in getting the best of the doctor, who, though 
a ‘good kerel,’’ was, after all, only a ‘‘ verdomde rooinek,’’ and therefore 
fair game. 

The Boer vrouw is nowise behind her husband in ‘‘ verncukerie’’ (sharp 
practice), and anyone trusting to her honest simplicity in a bargain would 

“The Boers religiously are divided into two or three sects, whose differences chiefly 
lie in their method of public worship; the Doppers are the most puritanical and 
austere, and generally the most bigoted of all, and make it their rule to conduct all 
church services wholly without music. It is owing to his position for many years past 
as chief of this sect in the Transvaal that President Kruger has hitherto been enabled 
to see himself re-elected at every presidential election, to control and subdue all oppo- 
sition in the Boer ranks, and to thwart successfully any and every tendency toward 
liberalism among that more enlightened section of the Transyaal Burghers, known as 
the Progressive party. 
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probably become a sadder and a wiser person. I remember even yet with a 
certain soreness the way I was ‘‘done’’ by a smart Boer vrouw, through my 
disgraceful ignorance of poultry in general. I wanted a goose for my Christ- 
mas dinner (turkeys were unobtainable in that region), and so I drove out 
one day alone to a farm where I had heard they possessed some very fine and 
fat ones. On learning my errand, ‘‘ Mevrouw’”’ went out into the yard, picked 
out one as being specially suitable, and with the assistance of a Kaffir girl, 
and a tremendous accompaniment of cackling and hissing from the geese, 
caught it and brought it to me in triumph for inspection, a flapping mass of 
legs and wings. As I doubtfully surveyed the fowl, she pointed out to 
me in voluble Dutch ‘‘what a beautiful young bird it was—why, even the 
feathers were not yet all grown,’’ which was true enough, as it looked a bit 
bald, and was covered all over with a sort of fluffy down. Upon this con- 
vincing argument I bought it at a good price, had it slaughtered then and 
there (out of my sight and hearing), and took it home. My colored cook 
shook her head mysteriously when I handed over my purchase to her, but 
she said nothing. 

When my lovely goose appeared on the table on Christmas Day, however, 
carving him was out of the question ; nothing short of an ax, powerfully 
wielded, would have made any impression upon him. No wonder he looked 
fluffy, for he was an old, old gander, the hero of many pluckings ! 

A typical Dutch farmhouse is a thing to be examined from a respectful 
distance if possible. From the fact that it is wretchedly dirty, and furnished 
only with the barest necessities of life, it need not be imagined that the oc- 
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cupants are badly off. Many a mean and squalid-looking hovel is the tene- 
ment of a farmer who has a stocking full of gold stored away in some hid- 
ing place, and valuable flocks pasturing on his six-thousand-acre farm ; or, 
perhaps, if a little more enlightened, instead of the stocking, he has a bank 
account, and can write his check any day for a couple of thousand pounds. 
As their forefathers lived in the early days before them, when cleanliness 
and comfort were almost impossibilities in their pioneer life, so these de- 
scendants live to-day, from choice and inherent laziness, but by no means 
from necessity. The bedrooms in such a farmhouse as I speak of are per- 
fect dens, with low ceilings of dirty calico tacked to the rafters, bare carthen 
floors, and a tiny window, its panes incrusted with dirt; this is hermet- 
ically sealed up, for in his house a Boer dreads fresh air as he dreads a bath 
or the plague. Half the room will be taken up by a very primitive bed—a 
low, wooden framework, with ‘‘ riempjes’’ interlaced and nailed upon it, and 
covered with some grimy-looking bedding, infested, as a rule, with vermin ; 
no washing utensils of any kind whatever, but a small mirror and a chest of 
drawers, complete the furnishing. Into this apartment the whole family, or 
as many as it will hold, crowd at night and sleep promiscuously on the bed, 
removing only the boots and outer garments. Many of the Dutch do not 
change their underclothing for months at a time ; in fact, I have never been 
able to discover why they change at all, as long as the material will hang to- 
gether ; the girls of the family have each a grand gown, which they don on 
Sundays, with hat to match, but the underwear ‘‘ goes on for ever.”’ 
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In the morning, before they eat breakfast, a damp cloth is brought in to 
the living room by one of the Kaftir servants ; the head of the family swabs 
his hands, and gives his face a perfunctory wipe; the process is then re- 
peated by each of the household in turn (of course with the same cloth), and 
the ablutions for the day are atan end. From these simple facts it will be 
easily understood that the physical condition of such people can better be 
imagined than described. 

The living room is a little better than the bedroom, as it is larger, and the 
door often opens into the vard, so that some fresh air is bound to find its way 
in. A rough wooden table, a few chairs with ‘‘riempje’’ seats, and, if the 
inhabitants go in for style, a few sheepskins .or springbok-skins laid down 
here and there, complete the inventory. 

The earthen floor is smeared all over once a week with a paste made of 
cow-dung and water ; this dries hard in a few hours, and forms a sort of crust 
that serves to keep down the under layer of dust. One of the Kaffir women 
servants generally performs this household task, which is rendered specially 
unpleasant from the fact that the mess is spread on the floor entirely with the 
hands, and that the smell during the process is nauseating. The Dutch, how- 
ever, not only do not object to the odor, but regard this method of floor cov- 
ering as rather hygienic than otherwise. 

The meals consist largely of meat (mutton as a rule) ; this is boiled in a 
pot with rice, or fried, and eaten with corn-meal porridge. Hard, dry bread 
of ‘‘ Boer-meal’ (coarse unsifted wheat flour) is generally on the table, and 
the invariable drink is coffee without milk, but sweetened to excess with 
brown sugar. They rarely eat vegetables, as they cultivate very small quan- 
tities, and these only for the ready sale they find at the nearest market ; but 
in the fruit season there is an ample supply of peaches and apricots from the 
farm orchard, a hardy plantation of trees requiring only Nature’s kindly as- 
sistance to produce an abundant crop, and by its aid saving probably many a 
Boer family from the diseases that an almost exclusive meat diet is likely to 
invite. 

But the coffee !—coffee in name, but certainly not in nature—black, un- 
strained, and therefore gritty, with a taste of horsebeans and licorice and vari- 
ous other flavors that make one sit down and ponder—indcterminate, but all 
nasty : this is the decoction offered to each and every guest, and not to par- 
take of it is a grave breach of etiquette. The coffee-kettle simmers all day 
long on the top of the stove, replenished from time to time with water as its 
contents gradually reduce in volume and increase in flavor and strength, un- 
til at about four o'clock (the usual visiting hour, even in these wilds) it has 
reached a point of culinary excellence calculated to bring tears to the eyes of 
the drinker, and the remembrance thereof will linger long upon the outraged 
palate. 

The house is generally built in a hollow, and near a spring, which supplies 
the water for the small amount of cultivated land. The majority of the Dutch 
farmers in the upper part of Cape Colony breed only sheep and goats and a 
few ostriches, and do not trouble themselves much over tilling the soil. All 
the farm work is done by Kaffir herd-bovys ; these live in miserable huts on 
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some out-of-the-way corner of the farm, and are paid a mere pittance. They 
are fed upon corn-meal chiefly, with occasionally a piece of sheep as a special 
reward for extra labor. The Dutch vrouw has always one or two Kaffir 
women about the house to do the small amount of sweeping, pot-cleaning, 
and other kitchen work, whilst she herself, with hands folded over her large 
and flabby stomach, sits all day long on the stoep, fat, indolent and dirty. 

There were not many social entertainments in the village, but on a well- 
remembered occasion I was called upon one afternoon by a deputation of my 
own sex, consisting of the leading lights of local society with, at their head, 
the wife of the saloonkeeper and the wife of the chief storekeeper. They 
came to request that I would be the ‘‘ patroness’’ of a subscription dance, to 
be held in reckless defiance of prospective thunderous edicts from the parish 
pulpit. There was nothing for it but to accept the honor, although I did so 
with many misgivings, having already heard certain tales and formed certain 
opinions of my own upon the subject of Dutch festivities even in those early 
days of my life in the Karoo desert. 

However, having consented, there was nothing for it when the night ar- 
rived but to put as good a face on the matter as possible. I had made in- 
quiries, and had found that my 
duties would consist in being 
there early to receive the guests, 
and then, generally, to let the 
light of my countenance shine 
upon the assembly with as much 
graciousness as lay in my power. 
I arrived, therefore, some ten 
minutes before the appointed 
hour, which was eight o'clock, 
and started on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the preparations. The 
dance was to take’ place in an 
old hotel, which for some time 
past had not been inhabited ; 
the dining-room was the danc- 
ing-room, and the back prem- 
ises (kitchen and pantries) had 
been converted for the nonce 
into supper-rooms. A very stal- 
wart pair of Kaffirs, equipped, 
the one with a concertina, and 
the other with a long tin whistle, 
formed the band. The floor of 
the dancing-room, with its fresh- 
ly dried veneer of cow-dung, 
had been liberally sprinkled 
with water to keep down the 
dust as much as possible, and 
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naturally exhaled a strong odor; evil-smelling kerosene lamps on shaky 
nails hung at intervals on the adobe walls, while the grimy and bulging canvas 
ceiling, profusely adorned with cobwebs, completed a picture not easily to 
be forgotten. 

The supper-room afforded food for thought, as well as for the inner man. 
On the long deal tables were displayed countless saucers of oranges, figs, 
peaches, etc., conserved whole, and swimming in a thick syrup ; there were 
batches of a kind of spiced bread with aniseed sprinkled on it; a few very 
uninviting meat sandwiches, some open tarts filled, not with the regulation 
fruit or jam, but with sweetened milk curds, a dish of which the Dutch are 
very fond. As far as I could see, this constituted all the edible portion of 
the feast ; but wnder the tables, piled in heaps, were stacks and stacks of 
bottles, nearly all of raw spirits, with a few bottles of beer ; my ‘‘ houseboy,”’ 
John, who had been pressed into service as a waiter (and had departed for 
the fray with an alacrity now explained) was already hilariously singing to 
himself as he pulled the corks from a select assortment, and arranged a 
corner of the room as an impromptu bar. I retired to my reception post 
with an inward qualm, not unfounded. The guests were not long in arriv- 
ing. They consisted chiefly, of course, of young Dutch men and women, 
with a sprinkling of German Jew storekeepers. There were also a few mem- 
bers of the Cape mounted police, who appeared in their uniforms of tan- 
brown cloth with black braidings, spurs and all, and were greatly in demand 
as partners. A cockney English youth who had drifted here to become clerk 
in one of the small Jew stores, and the Hebrew barman of the local saloon, 
completed the list. The Dutch girls were gorgeous in bright green or blue 
merino skirts, with ill-fitting satin todices of an entirely different color ; the 
men wore their Sunday black, and some even went the length of white cot- 
ton gloves, but not many. The Kaftir band struck up an everlasting sort of 
polka tune, and as the dancers made up in energy what they lacked in grace, 
the floor soon began to send up clouds of malodorous dust, which made the 
eyes smart and the throat sore. The atmosphere rapidly became stiflingly 
oppressive, and as early and frequent visits were made to the supper-room, 
most of the men guests were in a fair way of becoming very drunk indeed, 
even before the end of the fourth or fifth dance. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings I thought discretion the better part of valor, and went home, the 
company evidently having no further need of a patroness. 

‘The revelry went on unabated through the night, as, waking at intervals, I 
could hear distantly the sounds of the concertina and whistle, spurred to 
fresh efforts by the encouraging hoots and yells of the dancers. For the rest 
of the week, however, the majority of the inhabitants went about the village 
with a hang-dog expression, the result of guilty foreboding presumably, at 
the prospect of scathing pulpit denunciations, which were liberally bestowed 
the following Sunday. 

Most of the Dutch are extremely superstitious and terribly afraid of 
*spooks,”’ in which they have a firm belief. There was one house at the 
end of the village that no one would pass after dark, because it was supposed 
that the spook of an old man, who had died there rather mysteriously, 
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haunted the place in the form of a ‘‘black cat with fiery eves.’? One of the 
farmers of the district committed suicide in a drunken fit by blowing out his 
brains with a shotgun in his bedroom, and his family shortly afterward shut 
up the house and built another one some hundreds of yards away, which 
they moved into as soon as possible, giving as a reason that their father’s 
spook haunted the old house and they were afraid of it. Our own residence, 
a large rambling place, had a very uncanny reputation, and had been vacant 
for some time before we lived in it. It enjoyed the tenancy (by local report) 
of an unpleasant ‘‘thing”’ that pulled the bedclothes off people at night. 
The story went that when it was empty some time before, the hotel-keeper, 
having his rooms full, made up a ‘‘shakedown”’ in it for a couple of Cape 
mounted policemen who were traveling through, and had stopped to rest for 
the night. It was very cold and raining hard the next morning when the 
hotel-keeper, rising early, discovered two miserable wet creatures huddled in 
their blankets upon his stoep. They turned out to be the policemen, who 
declared they had been frightened nearly to death in the house by something 
pulling their coverings off them toward one particular corner of the room as 
soon as they tried to sleep, and after a short experience of these terrors, they 
had fled to spend the night in the open rather than stay in such a dreadful 
place. In public opinion this was a final verdict against any possibility of 
letting the house, unless perchance to a numskull like a “ rooinek,’’ and I 
presume there was much covert rejoicing in the landlord’s heart when we 
filled the breach. 

At length, after these five years had passed, it became possible for me to 
take up my residence in Johannesburg —a delightful change to civiliza- 
tion from the semi-savagery with which I had been surrounded for so long. 
Living in this typically English city my relief was great in thinking that at 
last I had done with the Boers at close quarters, at any rate, but I was woe- 
fully mistaken. The uprising of the English against the unjust treatment 
imposed upon them by the Dutch government took place shortly after our 
arrival in Johannesburg. The story of the Jameson ‘“‘raid,’’ as it was called 
by some who do not know much about the subject, is not yet old, and at the 
present moment is particularly apposite. It will be impossible for any 
‘‘ Uitlander’’ ever to forget seeing the Boers, who had not dared to venture 
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within gunshot of the town until the English had surrendered all their arms 
to insure the safety of Dr. Jameson, then ride boldly in armed to the teeth, 
five hundred strong, and make a sort of triumphal procession through the 
town, laughing and cock-crowing in the very faces of the defenseless men 
who, white with indignation, thronged the streets. In this ungenerous act 
they revealed for once a sample of what the Boer’s nature really is—cow- 
ardly, hypocritical, uncleanly and slothful. Verily, ‘‘ Dutch courage’’ is a 
more appropriate synonym than many wot of. 


‘“OST-RICHES HAVE WINGS’’—SCENE ON A SOUTH AFRICAN OSTRICH FARM, 


FAREWELL, LONDON. 


By JoHN BARKER. 


AREWELL, mighty London ! Goddess of the world ! 
} I sing you back my blessing, as from you I am whirled. 
Venice may be more beautiful, Rome may be grander, too, 
And Paris may be gayer; but none is loved like you. 


‘You hold men in your mighty hands, like sand of the great sea, 

And play with them, and baffle them, as you have baffled me. 

You draw into your throbbing heart the men of blood and brain, 

And though they lose their souls through you, they only count it gain. 


The genius of a Chatterton was starved before your eyes, 

For high pride makes men silent, and you are deaf to sighs. 

Fair women bend their fragile necks beneath your iron feet, 

And you crush them without mercy, as though their cries were sweet. 


London, mighty London! The secret of your sway 

Remains an unsolved mystery that deepens every day. 

Men love you while they curse you; they fly from you in pain, 
But never find rest anywhere till they are back again. 


In your smoke-yaulted chamber, there is meat for every tongue ; 
There is beauty for the artist, and pleasure for the young ; 

For the dreamer there are stories in the stones upon the floor, 
While there’s music for your lovers in your deep, melodious roar. 


Farewell, blessed London! For many golden days 

You have held me to your bosom, and I sing you back my praise. 
And like all your other lovers, on the land or on the sea, ; 
I shall think of you and dream of you through all the years to be. 


EMAN 
em ROAD. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


WAS a born turbulent, I suppose, the child 
of my hard-riding, hard-drinking father 
2 4 rather than of my gentle mother. It seems 
to me now that even in my little childood 
I often grieved her, and the thought is a 
pang to me; albeit my turbulence might 
easily have been changed to tears and repentance on her breast. But that 
she never knew ; having, I must needs think, no understanding of a nature 
like mine, although she loved me. 

If my father had lived things had been better with me, for I remember his 
great jolly laughter when I had behaved ill, or so my mother thought, yet 
out of mere childish roguery and daring rather than with evil intent. 

I can see the two looking at me on some such occasion : she, with her blue 
eyes tearful ; he, swarthy, with great curling mustachios, and a genial giant 
of a man, having flung an arm about her. 

“Why, Swect-eyes,’’ he said, ‘‘are you making a crime of a prank? The 
lad is right enough, if you will bear with him as you bear with me. See, 
how he straddles the floor so sturdily and avows his mischief. ’Tis a brave 
son you have given me, and I am proud of him.”’ 

And then he tossed me to the ceiling, while I kicked and laughed ; but yet 
my mother’s eyes were watching, and her lips moved as though she prayed. 
Perhaps one turbulence in her life was enough for her, and she could not en- 
dure that Roger the second should follow Roger the first, albeit her love for 
my father was so loyal. Indeed I doubt not that he kept the gentle soul in 
a tremor while he lived. 

He died in a brawl while I was yet little, as I knew afterward, in a fair 
cause, for, hearing the honor of a lady aspersed, he drew on the traducer with 
the violence natural to him, and was slain himself while slaying his man. 
Had he lived it would have been a matter of fleeing the country, for he had 
killed a man of station, albeit a dicer, a bully, and a traducer of women. Per- 
haps it was more for my mother’s peace as it was, for, fair saint, she idealized 
him she had loved as the years went by, and his wildness was forgotten while 
she remembered only his virtues, and that he died as a man of honor. 

Then he was not many months dead when my brother Aymer was born to 
comfort her. ; 

People used to wonder that we could be sprung of one stock—I so dark, he 
so fair; I so rude and wild in my ways, he all gentleness. 

My mother loved him, and since deep in my heart I was possessed by a 
passion of desire for her love, it angered me, even as a little lad, to see the 
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quict joy of her face as he lay upon her breast, while as for me, T always 
grieved her. Sometimes she would notice me, standing dark and moody in 
my corner, with a chubby fist thrust in eyes that disdained to cry. She 
would look then from the gold head on her heart, and stretch a tender hand 
toward me, but I was wounded because I did not please her, and would not 
seem to see her gesture. 

T was ever lusty, and as the years passed J grew strong as a young colt, 
and unmanageable as one vet unbitted. 

He, on the other hand, kept his fair delicacy of look, and was somewhat 
frail of health, which made another reason fer my mother’s loving him, since 
she blamed herself that excessive grief for my father had weakened the un- 
born child. 

Yet a stout little lord in spirit, and would have followed me in my adven- 
tures so that I must love him, till our mother snatched him to her heart one 
day, when we had both been soused in the pond, with a look of fear and 
reproach at me which rankled many a vear. After that I drove off the child 
when he would trot behind me, with the admiration of a small child for a 
stout elder ; and so, as the days went, hardened my heart against him. 

I was lonely till my cousin Joan came. Her mother, Dame Winchester, 
was my mother’s sister, and now both were widowed. Therefore they 
thought well of housing their grief under one roof, 

It was a gibe of mine at my brother Aymer, that he, not Joan, should have 
been the girl, and since it brought the red to his cheek, T flung it often. 

She was a gay and spirited little maid, with bright eves and a tangle of 
chestnut curls, and at first she loved me best. She had the heart for any 
wildness, and many a time I brought her home dripping with water, or mired 
from head to foot, and at times bumped and bruised, as ill-beeame a little 
lady so dainty. 

But her mother’s tire-woman, Ursula, a kind soul, would set her to rights, 
nor trouble her lady (a mournful woman, easily moved to tears) with any 
tales of the risks her daughter ran. Indeed, I think old Ursula, even at that 
early day, remembered that I, not Aymer, was the heir of Beech Royal, and 
that Iwas Sir Roger, while he was plain ‘fmaster,’? and, even so far off, 
scented inatch-making. 

T took Joan’s homage as a rough little lad will that of a girl-child, and 
made it a matter of condescension that she should share my rough games. 

Therefore was I the more bewildered and amazed when one day that T had 
brought the red spot to Avmer'’s cheek, she suddenly darted at me like a lit- 
tle fury. and smote me on the face with her open hand. 

“For shame, Cousin Roger !? she said; ‘ you are stronger than he, but 
strength is not everything. ~~ Twere well that you were Jike Cousin Aymer in 
many things.” 

Now the blow was lighter than a feather, vet IT stood and stared at her 
aghast, and the anger surged in me, so that I felt as if 1 looked on fire. 

“Why,” To muttered, at last, ‘you have joined all the rest. Tis time 
this place were rid of Roger Mainwaring that his brother Aymer might step 
in his shoes.” 
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At that she ran to me and caught me by the hand. 

‘For shame, for shame, Roger!’ she cried, vehemently, ‘‘seeing that he 
loves you. Why, if he were your enemy should I 
have taken his part ?”’ 

I looked at my brother stupidly. He hung his 
golden head and kicked absently at the root of a 
tree. Certainly he carried no air of triumph at 
my discomfiture, nor joy that Joan should 
have struck me in his cause. 

She still held to my hand. 

‘Forgive me, Roger,’’ she said, hold 
ing up to me her face of a peach. ‘1 
should not have struck you, knowing 
you could not return the blow to a 
girl. Forgive me, but do not wrong 
Aymer again.”’ 

“Bid him take his own 

part, not leave it to a 
girl,’ said I, striding 
away sullenly, having 
flung off her little hand. 
Yet though I never 
looked her way I could 
tell how her lips pouted 
and her eyes flashed 
through tears. 

But these are childish 
things, and let me on to 
the time of the Great 
War. When the trou- 
bles began I was but a 
loutish lad, and I think 
the thing made a man of 
me, and not by slow 
progression of the years 
and days, but as in a leap. 

My mother was dead be- 
fore those evil days befell, or else 
she had died of them, perhaps, as many 
a loyal lady did. And even at the last, 
dear soul, she left a barbed wound in 
my heart, for, said she to me, in those 
last precious hours while we yet kept 
her : ‘‘ Roger, my son, do you Jove your yiyee pace WAS LIFTED AGAINST THE GRREN SATIN 


cousin Joan ?’’ OF THE BOUDOIR WALLS, AND WITH A SHARP PANG 
cc I know not, dearest,’’ said T B. RES LIZED TION. MUCH PONIES THE WOMAN 
’ WAS THAN THE GIRL TAD PROMISED TO BE. 
and reddened, even at that moment, Diden By ILL Baton: 
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for I was a callow, rough lad, and would have been ashamed to think 
upon love. 

She laid her thin hand on mine, and I thought she would have kissed me, 
for we had drawn closer during her illness, but what she said was: 

“Listen, Roger. If Aymer loves her, too, as I fear he does, let Aymer wed 
her. You will forget. You will go out in the world among other men and 
will sce other ladies to love. You are strong and valiant, my son ; he is gen- 
tle and delicate. Let him have his love.”’ 

She paused, exhausted with pleading for her Benjamin, and I answered 
her, looking in her eager eyes, that I would not stand in Aymer’s way. I re- 
member that she forgot to be anxious lest I loved Joan, but she had never 
thought of me where Aymer was concerned. 

As soon as she was laid hy my father I was away to the wars. With an 
angry heart went I, and a merry song on my lips I was far from feeling, and 
would not meet the eyes of my cousin Joan, nor of him who seemed destined 
to supplant me. 

I remember how her eyes were desolate, and her proud pale face averted 
from me the day I went ; but I had given myself no time to look backwatd. 
My brotner, too, pleaded with me that I should, but I would not listen to 
whatever he might-urge, only saving : 

“TJ leave all things in your hands, and if Ido not return you will be Sir 
Aymer and step in my shoes.”’ 

At which he looked so melancholy that I laughed out. 

“Why, man,” cried I, ‘‘ you look so hang-dog that you might be going to 
the gallows,rather than seeing an inconvenient elder brother step down and 
out. The first fire from a crop-eared matchlock, the first lunge of his sword, 
and you are possessor of all—my title, my estates, even my widow, if I had 
one.”’ 

And so I went off, laughing loudly at my own conceit, vet I had not gone 
a mile when I found little Sandho, the spaniel, had followed me, and dis- 
mounting, I touk the little beast in my arms, and caressing him, shed tears 
on his silky curls, for that one heart was faithful to me. Then I set him be- 
fore me on the saddle and bore him with me, strangely comforted ; and the 
same having been through wars and worse with me, died, when we were re- 
turned to prosperity, at a great age. 

But that is to forestall my story. How I came to join the gentlemen of 
the road I shall now detail. And as for the wars and their calamitous end- 
ing, you shall read it in my Lord Clarendon’s excellently writ History of the 
Rebellion. I shall not over-cloud my story with the telling. 

But I did not discreditably, and for my part in certain exploits came to 
be known as Mad Mainwaring, and Iam glad to say was as much a target 
for the crop-cars as I was well-liked among His Majesty’s friends, especially 
by the Prince Palatine of Bohemia, whom they call Prince Rupert, and by 
whose side I rode many a well-fought day. 

But, alack ! those glorics were well over, and here was I, a ragged cavalier, 
with but my horse, my sword, and my little dog. And ere I volunteered 
for service abroad, or joined some gay friends of mine, who were making war 
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in another fashion, on fat London cits who must cross Hounslow on their 

journeys, a great hunger came upon me to look upon the home of my child- 

hood, to see that which I had renounced, and visit once again my mother’s 
rave. 

: I turned my face westward therefore, and rode night and day, till the 

watery sunset of a spring evening showed me King’s Beeches, with its tur- 

rets and chimneys black against the sky. 

That was a wet April, God knows, as though the skies grieved over the 
comely head that in January had rolled upon a scaffold. I rode hard, yet 
my heart was low, though Saladin sniffed the country wind and forded the 
swamp roads as though he knew we went for home. 

Little Sancho, too, whimpered less, and lay warming within my doublet, 
so that I thought the little beast knew the summer was coming. But, as for 
me, I felt the water swish uncomfortably within my boots, which were no 
more weather-proof, and the drenched doublet cling to my skin, so that it 
seemed impossible in such weather to be glad, even if one had cause, and I 
had little enough, God wot. 

In a dell of the woods where Aymer and I had built woodmen’s houses in 
childhood I stabled my Saladin, and went forward to the house on foot. 

By the time I reached it the sun had fallen through his golden rift, and 
left the world black, and, stealing in by the drenched yews that hedged my 
mother’s rose-garden, I was aware of certain scents sharper than a sword- 
prick—sweet-briar that Joan loved, violets that she would thrust in her 
bosom, wallflowers that were the color of her hair. 

In the long lawn-front there was one window brilliantly alight, the dormer 
which had belonged to my mother’s boudoir. The lights shone out goldenly 
into the humid blue of the sweet evening, and as I crept nearer I encoun- 
tered no one. 

The window was open and someone was singing, a ripe voice, which I was 
slow to recognize as that of my brother Aymer. I knew the song he was 
singing. It was: 

‘*T0 ROSES IN CASTARA’S BREAST.”’ 
“Ye blushing virgins happy are 
In the chaste nunnery of her breasts,, 


For he’d profane so chaste, a fair 
Who e’er should call them Cupid’s nests,’”’ 


trolled my brother, in a happier voice then I remembered. 

With the song went the thin music of a spinet. I hoisted myself by my 
hands on the window sill; yet, ere I had looked within, I knew what I 
should see. : 

My brother, dressed soberly, yet with richness, leant by the spinet which 
my cousin Joan was playing. Her face was lifted against the green satin 
of the boudoir walls, and with a sharp pang I realized how much lovelier the 
woman was than the girl had promised to be. 

Several years had gone, and something almost matronly had come upon 
my cousin’s beauty, something so noble and so tender that I must. swear for 
ever no woman’s beauty were perfect lacking that. The waves of her chest- 
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nut hair were rolled away from the pure outline of her face. I could see her 
little ears and the full, milky throat below the golden head. 

For an instant I feasted on her beauty. Then my eyes wandered to my 
brother. He looked less slight than of old, but his Apollo grace and fair- 
ness, which I used to think unbecoming a man, had not deserted him. 

My eye went on to my Aunt Winchester, nodding over her knitting, in a 
deep chair, and grayer than of old. 

The whole scene was so peaceful, so full of home, that it made his heart 
ache who had doomed himself to be homeless. And then a thought came to 
me that sent the blood surging to my head. Why, it was a home-scene I 
looked upon, and this pair, with their air of happy quietude, were no lovers 
except wedded ones ! 

T had willed it so, or the dead had willed it for me; yet I turned to the 
night with an oath on my lips and despair in my heart, for never until then, 
I think, had I realized my love for my cousin. And go, swearing I would 
not come again, lest worse befall, I strode off to the dell in the wood where 
my Saladin pawed the ground, and neighed the way I had taken. 

I had forgotten my mother’s grave, nor remembered it till I was many 
miles on my way. 

“Alas ! dear one,’’ cried I, apostrophizing then her who had borne me, 
‘* how is it that you were so tender to one son, so untender to another, that 
the second time vou strip his life of the love that had made it worth the liv- 
ing?” 

And so I looked not back in the saddle till I had joined my brave com- 
rades of old in our trysting-place on Hounslow. The sooner, said I to my- 
self, I was gibbeted at Tyburn, or hung in chains by the wayside, the better 
for me, who was not desired in the world. It was a heavy mood, and my 
friends rallied me that evening, as we broached bottle after bottle of wine, 
and vet Isat mumchance, pulling little Sancho’s silky curls between my 
fingers. 

We, gentlemen of the road, have dropped out of the world we once knew, 
as much as if we were dead. Indeed, I sometimes thought my brother 
might now be called Sir Aymer, since I had so long disappeared, and my 
name was odious in the sight of the men that misgoverned England, hoth by 
reason of my loyalty to His late Majesty, and because of certain mad doings 
which were yet remembered against me. 

Two vears did Tom Selby, Dick Lavader and myself lead the highway- 
man’s life, and if IT said it had not things to recommend it I should err. 
Truly, if we were rogues, we were gentlemen, and thieved like gentlemen, so 
that to-day T do not blush for those days, or rather nights, when we were as 
often pursued as pursuers—brave nights, those, i’faith—and took purses 
with the thud of Roundhead horses in our ears. Nor were we without 
bowels of mercy, as the enemy would say, for often, often, we had made one 
pocket light to make another heavy; that is to say, we remembered the 
father of us all, Robin Hood, and were not unmerciful to the poor, nor 
frightened dames, nor the aged, though we made many a crop-ear cit squeal 
for mercy while we extracted his gold pieces. 
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There came a night I rode alone, as Fate would have it, and was scarce 
thinking of business, but leant by a wayside gallows in the shadow of a 
wood, and mused as was my wont on the wherefore men were born into the 
world, only to leave it with not a hope fulfilled. For I had not lost my old 
moodiness, so that my comrades at times must have found me but a death’s 
head at their feast of life, though yet again mad and merry as they. 

Then, far away in the moonlight, I saw a great coach coming toward me. 

There were four horses, ridden by postilions, so much I could see, so it 
was at least five to one against me, but it consorted with my desperate mood 
to take the coach single-handed, and so I looked to the priming of my pis- 
tols, and felt for my sword-hilt, while it lumbered heavily nearer, and the 
poor fellow who had been in God’s image a month ago creaked in his chains 
above my head, carrion for 
crows to feed upon. Well, I 
might take his place any day. 
He was a stout man from the 
Welsh border, Maurice Bul- 
keley by name, and, like the 
rest of us, had been broken in 
the King’s service. 

Now I saw the vantage the 
woods gave me, and were these 
fellows as great cow- 
ards as I have of- 
tentimes proved 


“MY FRIENDS RALLIED ME THAT EVENING, AS WE BROACHED BOTTLE 
AFTER BOTTLE OF WINE, AND YET I SAT MUMCHANCE, PULLING 
LITTLE SANCHO’S SILKY CURLS BETWEEN MY FINGERS.”’ 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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such varlets to be, the enterprise were safe enough. ' Therefore as the coach 
rolled beneath the hangman’s tree, I stepped out, and crying, ‘‘ Yield, knaves, 
to me and my men !’’I flourished my pistols in the face of the first man. 

“OQ Lord, highwaymen !’’ I heard him sob; and, indeed, the wood’s 
shadow might be full of us. 

The horses fell back on their haunches startled, and the great equipage 
came to a standstill. I bent forward, calling to my imaginary comrades to 
stand, when suddenly, a great oath broke from the immovable figure of a 
man that sat on the box of the coach, and turning at the sound, saw the four 
knaves scurrying like rabbits as fast as their feet would carry them. 

‘Send your pistols after them, good highwayman !"’ wheezed the figure 
on the box ; and, in faith, forgetting what ambush there might be, I blazed 
away with both pistols, so that the rogues might have real fun for their 
money. 

T reloaded quietly with my hand on the coachman’s box. 

‘*You have your chance now, my friend, if you will but take it,’’ I said, 
looking up at what I saw to be an immense rubicund visage. 

‘““Why, Lord bless you,’”’ said he, ‘‘I have got gout in my ten toes like 
any gentleman, and have not climbed to my box, or lit down from it, with- 
out help these many months back. Besides, I love you, Master Highway- 
man, for firing on those knaves ; and if I were not a man of peace, which I 
am, would rather make a target of them than of you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, friend,’’ said I; ‘‘but whom do you carry with you?” 

‘“My mistress, a lady so beautiful that when you have beheld her you will 
not hurt her, for you gentlemen of the road do not war on beauty.’’ 

There was something of anxiety in the fellow’s voice which touched me, 
and I felt he had been no coward if he had been able to defend his lady. 

‘‘Fear not, friend,”’ said I, ‘‘I will not hurt her,’’ and so saying I opened 
the coach-door and looked within. 

‘*Madam,”’ said I, ‘will you not step out and enjoy the beauty of the 
night? I would fain see if your eyes match with your diamonds,”’ 

For a shaft of moonlight into the cdach had revealed to me the flash of 
jewels on the fingers of the lady, as she drew tightly about her face her 
hooded cloak. 

Without a word she held out her hand for me to assist her to alight. 
Then she stood upright in the moonlight, a shining figure all in white, for a 
long cloak of white satin hid the glories beneath, and since the domino 
screened her face I could but guess at the beauty within. 

‘* You are from a ball, madam ?’’ I said. 

‘From a supper at my Lord Cirencester’s,’’ she said ; and him she named 
was of the loval peers, albeit, not being prominent in the struggle, Noll had 
let him go free. 

“Alas !? said J, ‘it is no time for merrymaking.’’ 

“‘Yet,’’ she replied, ‘‘must we hold together till the ill days are past. 
And what so harmless as a supper ?”’ 

Her voice came to me muffled out of the folds of her cloak and the low 
music of it made my hunger sharp to see her face. 
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‘““THEN ON THE TURF, BELOW THE DEAD MAN’S FEET, WE WENT THROUGH THE 
STATELY DANCE.”’ 


Drawn by H. M Eaton 


““We are of the one color,”’ 


one condition.”’ 

‘That I yield you my diamonds ?”’ 

“That you tread a minuet with me here. It will recall the brave days of 
old. Afterward, that you will give me one kiss.”’ 


said I, ‘‘and you shall go free, madam, on 
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She was silent an instant. 

‘¢ Afterward,’’ I cried, with a passion that fired me of a sudden, ‘‘I shall 
kiss no other woman. Be sure of that. And I shall not ask to see your 
face.’ 

“You will let me go unquestioned ?”’ 

‘*That shall I.”’ 

‘You are the prince of highwaymen,’ 
my hand her own, like the petal of a lily. 

Then on the turf, below the dead man’s feet, we went through the stately 
dance, and scarce could I tread it because of my desire for the kiss that was 
to follow. : 

When we had finished I took her hand and led her to her coach. 

‘*Now, madam,”’ said I, ‘‘for your beauty’s sake, and your loyalty’s, I 
will, if you will it, forswear the last condition of our bargain.”’ 

‘¢ The kiss ?’’ she said. 

‘*The kiss,’’? I answered ; though I thirsted for the touch of her lips on 
mine. 

“*Nay, but you shall not,’’ she whispered, leaning forward from her seat 
in the coach. 

I felt her hands hold me in a vice, soft as they were. They drew me to- 
ward the coach. Her lips met mine. Then her arms were about me. 

‘At last, at last, Roger!’ she cried, ‘‘and we have been seeking you, I 
and Aymer, this many a year,”’ and the voice was my Joan’s voice. 

‘*But you are Aymer’s wife !’’ I cried. 

‘« Aymer’s sister, and your wife, if you will have me at last, who have 
waited so long for you, love! Come home with me. Aymer is your steward, 
who holds your lands and your house till you come. Come, Roger !’ 

I answered her tender invitation by taking her within my arms. I had no 
words to speak, and the future was long in which to ask questions. 

Afterward I rode by the coach’s side, and as we plunged into the wood’s 
depth, I could swear I heard the distant thud of horses’ fect, for those cow- 
ards had no doubt summoned the aid they were too fearful to render. 

But, as for me, I returned to mine own house, a happy lover, to find my 
place kept ready for me. 

So was my mother’s great love for my brother Aymer justified. For a 
true and dear brother he proved himself to me. 

And after I had again entered into the enjoyment of my own, and had wed 
my cousin Joan, he took service in the army of King Louis, and having won 
much honor, came in time to find a soldier’s grave. He was a better man 
than I, as T well know; though my wife, Joan, will not have it so, yet 
grieves for him through all our joys. 


> she murmured, as she placed in 


Our Prue musé learn to sew, 

She’s always on the go. 

At lunch: “ Where's Prue?” 

“Out training with the crew 

They race the Crescents, Friday—as you know.” 


At night: “ Not back from Lily's musicale, 
Or a late sunset sail.” 

At breakfast: “ Why, she’s on the links,” 
And father’s fork on the plate-edge clinks! 


Captured was Prue, and knew no more 
Ver outdoor merriments galore; 

Demure with mother's thimble on finger, 
Wax and emery near, she must linger. 


She learned to hem, darn, run, and gather, 
With eyes at times shut tight, she'd rather 
The tears to choke than let them fall. ° 
Father sees her sewing basket in the hall. 
Lifts it proudly—tinds, first of all, 


A German favor! next, her boatclub’s pin! 

A bonbonniere, a rose faded thin 

Two nougats, chalk for a billiard cue, 

A poker chip, (date, Lily’s musicale 

And a buckle of bronze lost from off her shoe. 


When father was young, one did not have to wheedle, 
Beg, threaten, coax, tease girls to take a needle: 

But, Prue’ Well, here she comes— 

You'll see, she winds him round her thumbs. 


STELLAR BOMBARDMENT. 
THE STORY OF THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


By H. P. Powe. REEs. 


(C TN the year 599, on the last day of Moharrem, 


stars shot hither and thither and flew against 

each other like a swarm of locusts ; this phe- 
nomenon lasted until daybreak ; people were thrown 
into consternation and made supplication to the 
Most High ; there was never the like seen except 
on the coming of the Messenger of God, on whom 
be benediction and peace.”’ 

In these words an Arabian historian of 700 
years ago refers to a great shower of shooting stars 
which terrorized the people of his day. Twenty 
times since then has the earth in its flight through 
space rushed headlong into the cloud of star-dust 
which manifested itself in so magnificent a manner, 
and twenty times has ignorance of the cause of the 
phenomenon smitten the quaking souls of awe- 
struck multitudes in various parts of the world 
FIG. 1.—ILLUSTRATING THE Co- with unspeakable terror. In this last year but 

Soe elas en pchaggphnl one of the nineteenth century, however, we calmly 

VEMBER METEORS aT point predict the event, wait for it, watch it when it 

MAREED A: comes with more or less emotion according to our 
various temperaments, and go about our business the following day just as 
though it were a mere pyrotechnic spectacle provided for our amusement. 
Truly it is the unknown alone that has terrors. 

On November 14th, the earth in its annual journey around the sun crosses 
the orbit of a comet of small significance to the general public, it being none 
of the ‘‘ flaming sword’ variety, but a modest, shrinking fellow who reserves 
himself for his chosen friends, the astronomers. 

It was discovered by Tempel (from whom it takes its name) in December, 
1865, at Marseilles, and quite independently by H. P. Tuttle, at Washington. 
This comet is just as much a member of the sun’s household as any of 
the planets, but like all comets its orbit is much more elongated than that 

/ of any of the more 

My pasta ai ia dante IO a2 Tegular members of 

NB Alive into tHe smanee J i the system. Refer- 
: ence to Fig. 1 will ex- 

emplify this. There 
it will be seen that 
Swarm OF while the planetary 
FIG. 2.—THE PASSAGE OF THE EARTH THROUGH THE SWARM. orbits are practically 


> 
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circles with the sun in 
the center (small seg- 
ments only of those out- 
side the earth being 
shown), the orbit of the 
comet is a long oval so 
situated that the sun is 
much nearer one end than 
the other. In more exact 
language, its orbit is an 
elongated ellipse with the 
sun in one of its foci. 

Tempel’s comet travels 


W/ 


; : FIG. 3.— ILLUSTRATING THE RADIATING OF THE METEOR 
along its orbit far out be- TRAIN FROM A POINT IN TIE SKY, AS AN EFFECT 


yond the earth, beyond OF ;PRESTECTIVE: 

even the orbit of the planet Uranus which circles around the sun at the 
enormous distance of 1,780,000,000 miles. Here it moves comparatively 
slowly. Its independent spirit prompts it to move off into inter-stellar space, 
whence it probably came into the sun’s family, but it is curbed by the mas- 
ter-attraction of the ruler of the system ; reluctantly it turns the corner and 
begins its journey back at a constantly increasing speed. As it nears the 
sun, more strongly it feels the influence ; swifter and swifter it flies, offering its 
own feeble resistance to the force which draws it with irresistible power. 

Closer and closer to the mighty center of energy it draws, now it is but a 
paltry hundred millions of miles or so away ; this distance grows less, but the 
speed increases ; at last the supreme moment is reached, and utilizing the 
tremendous momentum it has gathered in its journey down, it swoops around 
the corner at a speed 1,500 times greater than the Empire State express train, 
and starts off again on its route beyond Uranus, slowing down as it goes in ex- 
actly the inverse manner to that in which it increased its pace on its journey 
down to the sun. 

This visit to the sun’s neighborhood takes place with perfect regularity, and 
at intervals of thirty-three and a quarter years. 

Now this little wanderer has countless myriads of followers of a compara- 
tively minute character ; the heaviest specimens probably do not exceed a 
few ounces in weight and the lightest are mere particles of matter. These 
small specks of cosmic dust are concentrated into a procession stretched along 
about one-tenth of the whole circumference of the orbit. This procession is 
many hundreds of millions of miles long, and about 100,000 miles wide ; it 
must not be confounded with the appendage known as a “‘tail,’’? which is an 
entirely distinct phenomenon, and furthermore, this comet has never ex- 
hibited one. The stones, etc., composing it are a few miles apart on the 
average, but the swarm as a whole acts in exactly the same manner as the © 
comet as to its travels and speed. There are isolated stragglers from the 
main body scattered all around the orbit. Each of the swarm and each 
straggler follows Tempel’s comet just as children play ‘‘ follow the leader.”’ 


Each gives a reluctant bow to the sun every thirty-three and a quarter years, 
6 
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and each rushes off like Shakespeare’s schoolboy when that duty 
is accomplished. 

It is one of the circumstances of the case that the point where 
the comet and its followers pay their most profound respects to the 
sun is on the track along which the 
earth pursues its even way. (Sce 
Fig. 1). It follows, therefore, that 
the earth breaks into this  tri- 
centennial ceremony every time it 
takes place. November 12th to 
14th is always the time at which 
the earth thus rudely interrupts it, 
for that is the date scheduled for 
the earth’s annual appearance in 
that part of its orbit. 

The swarm of meteors is so long 
that although it rushes across the 
track at twenty-six miles a second, 
it takes more than two years for 
the procession to go by, so that if FIG, 4 SHOWING HOW A METEORITE MAY REACH 
the earth should strike it in the THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH AT A COM- 
van, the rear would also be struck PARATIVELY LOW: RATE SOF SPEED, 
the following year, and thus a star-shower may occur two years running. Woe 
betide those which are in the way when the earth comes gliding swiftly by! 
It makes no more ado over them than a locomotive over a swarm of gnats. 

Fig. 2 represents the portion of the orbits where the crossing takes placc. 
The curvatures are much exaggerated, but the relative size of the earth as 
compared with the width of the swarm is correctly shown. From this dia- 
gram it is apparent that only that hemisphere which faces the direction of 
the earth’s travel will witness the expected display. The duration of the 
earth’s passage through the swarm is a few hours, so even though the United 
States may not witness the commencement of the shower, the diurnal rota- 
tion of the carth may bring us under the ‘‘ radiant point’’ before the planet 
gets into free space. 

While all the meteors of the swarm travel in practically parallel paths, 
their flashing trains apparently radiate in every direction from a certain point 
in the sky. This ‘‘ radiant point,’’? which is in the constellation Leo, gives 
the name Leonids to the meteors of the shower. The apparent radiation is 
merely an effect of perspective. All the meteors come in parallel lines di- 
rectly toward the observer, but the view of their trains is variously fore- 
shortened, and a radiating effect is observable just as it is in the courses of 
stone which line the tunnel, shown in Fig. 3. 

The arrows in Fig. 2 indicate the respective directions of travel of both 
meteors and the earth. They are almost directly opposed to one another, so 
that eightcen miles per second, which is the earth’s respectable pace, must be 
added to that of the meteors ; making forty-four miles per second represent 
the actual velocity of the impact. The shock to the meteors is terrific, 
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indeed. Not so to the earth. Everywhere, fortunately for us, she presents 
her surrounding ocean of air as an impenetrable armor against these missiles 
from space. The heat caused by the friction against this atmosphere, even 
attenuated as it is at a height of seventy-five miles, where meteors usually 
first appear, is so great as to convert into a streak of intensely luminous 
vapor every individual member of the November swarm that meets it. Be- 
fore any one of them can get nearer terra firma than about fifty-five miles, the 
conversion is complete ; it is merely a wisp of harmless vapor. Those stony 
or metallic aérolites which have fallen to the ground at various times, and 
some of which are preserved in the various museums throughout the world, 
never formed any part of this November swarm. 

The train of inconceivably hot vapor which every shooting star that flashes 
athwart the sky leaves behind it, cools gradually, condenses into small, solid 
particles, and slowly settles to the earth as a fine dust, which frequently 
proves to be metallic. (Fig. 5). This dust is found everywhere where con- 
ditions exist for its collection and identification. It has been gathered from 
the virgin snows of high mountains, from the depths of the ocean amongst 
the ooze scraped up from the bed of the Atlantic, in saucers of oil placed on 
the tops of high towers for the purpose of catching it, from the deck of a 
vessel at sea, and in desert sands. It falls perpetually, for not only does 
every brilliant shooting star add its quota, but according to a computation 
by the eminent American astronomer, Mr. Simon Newcomh, the earth suffers 
bombardment by the astounding number of 146,000,000,000 meteors every 
year. While all but the comparatively rare exceptions (of which one sees 
about three or four an hour on ordinary nights) are so small as to be invisi- 
ble except when one happens to flash across the field of view of some ob- 
server at a telescope, they all count, and during a year the weight of the earth 
is thus increased by about 350 tons of star-dust, at a very moderate estimate. 

The average meteor of 
the November swarm, 
though only an ounce 
or so in weight, is large 
compared with ordinary 
members of the host 
which the earth gathers 
in every day; but it 
sometimes happens that 
bodies of much greater 
weight, tons even, meet 
the carth in space. 

When such a_ body 

cs) & a 6 é Oe] $ 4 strikes the air, the shock 
sy of impact produces 

heat, which, however, 
may not have sufficient 
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before the body actually reaches the ground. Such a one if examined the 
moment it fell, would probably be intensely hot on the outside, while the 
interior would exhibit the intense cold of interplanetary space. So far as 
known, such bodies are not connected with any comet or other body. They 
are the accidental splinters of the celestial workshop, which, after traveling 
possibly countless millions of miles, the chapter of accidents has brought 
within our ken. 

That even the heaviest of them does not perish in the intense heat pro- 
duced by its friction with the air, probably is only accounted for by the fact 
that the excess of its speed over that of the earth may be comparatively small. 
For example, suppose one to be traveling out of space toward a point on the 
earth’s orbit at a pace, say, of twenty miles a second, as indicated by Fig. 4, 
and further suppose that the earth and the meteorite reach this point to- 
gether, then, as the meteorite is traveling in practically the same direction as 
the earth at the point of impact, and only two miles per second faster, that 
will be the pace at which it will enter the atmosphere. The friction in this 
case might not develop sufficient heat to vaporize a large body, and a great 
part of its solid substance would reach the ground, covered with a coating of 
fused material. 

One of the earliest recorded falls of aérolites is that at Aegos, Potamos, in B. c. 
465. Diogenes of Appolonia refers to it as a ‘‘ star of stone.’’ Plutarch men- 
tions this fall in the life of Lysander as having been regarded as a good omen 
and to portend the victory which that general gained in the vicinity. Plu- 
tarch also says that one Damachus described the mass (which was ‘‘ as large 
as two millstones’’) as falling from a black cloud which hovered in the sky 
for seventy days previously. But the veracity of this gentleman is impugned 
by Plutarch himself, who seems to have confounded him with a certain Dai- 
machos, whom Strabo refers to as a ‘‘ vendor of lies.’’ 

The Chinese have made a record of a star-fall as far back as 644 B. c., and 
they have an older tradition of a mass of forty feet in height which fell from 
the sky in Western China. 

Theophanes of Constantinople 
records that in November, 472, the 
sky ‘seemed alive with flying me- 
teors,’’? and in the same month of 
the year 902 there was a shower on 
the night on which Ibrahim Ben 
Ahmed died, and the Arabs con- 
nected the two occurrences . . ‘‘ That 
night there were seen, as it were, 
lances, an infinite number of stars, 
which scattered themselves like rain 
to right and left, and that year was 


it ed S— == called the Year of the Stars.”’ 

BELA ER On April 4th, 1095, astar shower, 

FIG. 6,— SIXTEENTH CENTURY woopcut RerrE- uring which several aérolites fell, 
SENTING A STONE FALLING FROM THE SKY, was witnessed in England. This 
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was considered a sign of 
God’s anger with Wil- 
liam II.’s mode of life : 
‘Therefore ye kinge was 
told by divers of his fa- 
miliars that God was ill- 
pleased with his lyvinge ; 
but he was so willefulle 
and proude of minde that 
he regarded little theyre 
sayinge.”’ 

The pages of philo- 
sophical writers of all 


times contain references FIG. 7.— DIAGRAM OF COMPARATIVE SIZES OF THE THREE 
to mysterious stones and CAPE YORK METEORITES AND A SIX-FOOT MAN. 


After the illustration tn Lieutenant Peary's ** Northward.” By per- 
mission of Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


‘irons’? which have 
fallen from time to time. Among other records is one to the effect that the 
Emperor Jehangire caused a sword to be forged from a mass of iron which 
fell at Jahlinder in 1620. Fig. 6 is a copy of a sixteenth century woodcut, 
depicting the fall of a stone from the sky. 

In more modern times the fall which took place at L’ Aigle in Normandy 
on April 26th, 1803, is, in some respects, the most remarkable. On this 
occasion a ball of fire was seen to traverse the sky and suddenly burst into 
pieces with an explosion which was heard for many miles. Thousands of 
fragments were scattered over the country, and the largest of them, weighing 
seventeen and a half pounds, when found was still hot and smoking. The 
French Government commissioned M. Biot to inquire into the circumstances, 
and his report proved conclusively the truth of the popular supposition that 
stones actually fell from the sky at times. Up to this time, the scientific 
mind had looked askance at the opinion. 

On another occasion, in France, a workman on a ladder narrowly escaped 
being hit by one of the pieces which fell from a meteor which had burst with 
a series of explosions. Baron Seguier, near whose property the occurrence 
took place, caused the fragment to be dug up from the foot of the ladder where 
it had buried itself deeply, and subsequently presented it to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, where it may now be seen. This fall happened on 
October Ist, 1857, near Charny, in the department of Yonne. 

When such falls as those just described take place in the daytime, a dark 
cloud is usually an accompaniment, and from this the shower of stones is 
projected with detonation ; but this is not always the casc, for the aérolite 
which fell in Germany on September 16th, 1843, near Mulhausen, came from 
a clear sky, but there was a terrific sound as of thunder. 

The meteorites which Lieutenant Peary brought from Cape York in 1897 
are the most interesting specimens of their kind yet found. Arctic trav- 
elers had long been wondering whence the Esquimaux obtained the iron for 
the rude knives and other cutting edges they found in their possession. A 
tradition of a ‘‘ mountain of iron’’ induced the fitting out of two or three 
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European expeditions which, however, failed to locate it. It was left for 
Lieutenant Peary to solve the mystery in the summer of 1895, when he 
learned from friendly Esquimaux of the existence of the ‘‘Saviksue’’ or 
meteorites from which pieces had been chipped as material for their weapons 
from time immemorial. The largest of these weighs 100 tons and the two 
others 6,000 and 1,000 pounds respectively. A diagram representing their 
sizes relative to a man’s height is given here (Fig. 7) by permission of 
Messrs. F. A. Stokes Co., the publishers of Lieutenant Peary’s interesting 
book ‘‘ Northward,’’ which contains full details of his discovery as well as 
the difficulties which he gallantly surmounted in bringing these remarkable 
celestial visitors to the United States from such an abandoned region ag that 
in which he found them. 

The Cranbourne meteorite in the British Museum, which, up to the time 
of Lieutenant Peary’s find, was the largest in any museum in the world, 
weighs about eight tons. There is one of about fifteen tons weight lying on 
the plains of Tucuman, in South America. The northern part of Mexico, 
which must at some time have been visited by a regular rain of them, yields 
fair specimens from time to time. 

On May 2d, 1890, a meteor weighing about sixty-six pounds fell on the 
farm of John Goddovel, in Winnebago County, Iowa. It was found by Peter 
Hugland, who sold it to Professor Winchell, of the University of Minnesota. 
When Goddovel learned of this he objected, and sued Hugland for ‘‘mali- 
ciously and feloniously abstracting one certain stone which fell on plaintiff's 
farm some time last May, through an act of God, said stone having probably 
been hurled from some other planet in a state of eruption and being therefore 
of great value to the plaintiff, who wishes, by means of it, to acquaint him- 
self with the works of the Creator’? This most curious plea evidently ap- 
pealed to the court’s sympathy, for the case was adjudicated in Goddovel’s 
favor. 

Kiowa County, Kansas, has supplied several specimens of meteorites to 
our museums. There must have been a remarkable fall there at some un- 
known time. One of these was dug up by a farmer, who thought little of 
the stone until an Eastern relative, who visited him in 1890, acquainted him 
with its character. He then communicated with Professor John Hay, the 
State Geologist, who gave a suflicient: sum for it to enable him to pay off a 
distressing mortgage on the farm. 

In the face of the foregoing facts, the following reference to a popular 
superstition regarding shooting stars made by Dryden in his dedication of 
*¢The Spanish Friar’? reads most strangely. 

Referring to Chapman's play, ‘ Bussy d’?Ambois,’? Dryden says : ‘IT have 
sometimes wondered in the reading, what has become of those glowing colors 
which amazed me in ‘ Bussy d’Ambois? upon the theater; but when I had 
taken up what T supposed a fallen star, T found [had been cozened with a 
jelly ; nothing but a cold, dull mass, which glittered no longer than it was 
shooting.” 

A like belief was shared by a servant of the family when I was a small 
boy, for I remember searching in a field beside our house for the jelly 
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which she informed me had fallen there as a shooting star flashed across 
the sky. 

These visitors from space have never brought us news of any chemical ele- 
ment previously unknown on earth, and of all the substances found in them 
by chemical analysis, the most interesting has been detected in fragments of 
a magnificent meteor which fell at Orgueil, in France, on May 4th, 1864. 
These contained a crystallized carbon compound in a form which closely 
resembles some of our hydro-carbons. This has been thought to be evidence 
of organic life on the body whence the meteor was launched, as such a sub- 
stance if found on the earth would be at once pronounced as a product of 
animal or vegetable life. One of the fragments of this meteor is shown in 
Fig. 8. 

What a stupendous story could one of these celestial waifs tell! Launched 
in a chance direction from its unknown and unimaginable birthplace in some 
mighty plutonian throc, ‘‘ brute matter’s restive lump,’’ fugitive in uttermost 
space for countless eons, the infinite before, behind, above, below it ; swaying 
from its path, here and there, in obedience to the attraction of the nearer 
orbs as it passed them at distances still so great that the mind staggers in a 
vain effort to conceive them ; on and on in its headlong rush, until coinci- 
dence brings it to an accidental target and it finds its rest at last on the 
bosom of our own Mother Earth, a lump of ‘‘ brute matter,’’ indeed, but a 
marvel for men. What inexpressible thoughts crowd in upon the mind ! 
No wonder Young was inspired to say : 


“An undevout astronomer is mad.”’ 


FIG. 8.—ONE OF THE METEORITES WHICH 
FELL AT ORGUEIL ON MAY 4TH, 1864. 


FIG. 9.— METEORITE FROM BRAZIL. 
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CORNER OF A MASSACHUSETTS FARM—‘‘ THE REAR OF THE PREMISES.”’ 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


(Including photographic illustrations by the Author.) 


HE dwellers in New England’s little villages and on its scattered farms, 
if they are young and energetic, seldom love their native region, or have 
any ambition to stay where Fate has placed them. Instead, they turn 

longing eyes cityward and seek excuse and opportunity to shift their habita- 


A CIVIL WAR VETERAN—‘S LAWZY ! DON’T 
I RECKOLLECT !”’ 
Drawn by Harry S. Watson, 


tion to centers of trade and hur- 
rying life. But once let the de- 
sire to go be gratified, and the 
past takes on a bright hue, and 
the affection for the earlier sur- 
roundings instantly grows. The 
work and the pleasures of those 
receding farm days are in the 
retrospect very swect. The skies 
were always bright then, the 
days care-free, and the particular 
district that was home seems to 
an unusual degree blessed and 
delightful. 

But to very many of the young 
and middle-aged of our cities the 
thing that binds them closest to 
the New England country is the 
fact that it is still the home of 
the old folks. New England’s 
rugged hills and alluvial valleys 
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have been a nursing-ground for pioneering and for city enterprise from the 
earliest days of their history. It is doubtful if this is true to any like degree 
of any other part of the Republic. There is something in the air, or soil, or 
mental environment that makes the nestlings, as soon as they get their 
growth, want to try their wings. One by one they leave, but the old folks, as 
a rule, stay behind. 

That the old people should stay is often a necessity, yet it is apt to be 
choice, besides. A sapling can be transplanted and takes kindly to new soil ; 
but the full-grown tree has wide-reaching roots and is almost a part of the 
spot where it stands. The feelings of the old people are interwoven with the 
life of the community of which they are a part, their habits are established, 
their old friends are about them, and their home and the daily routine of 
their farmwork fit them as a glove does the hand. To try to accustom them- 
selves to a different life would severely rack their sensibilities. Just the 
moving into another house would be something of an ordeal, even if it were 
in the same neighborhood, and even if it were decidedly better than the one 
left. Inconvenience and hardship are minor evils after you once get inured 
to them. So the Western daughter and the city son beg the aging father and 
mother to share their homes in vain. The old folks grow gray and infirm, 
and still they linger in the bleak New England farmhouse through biting 
winters and sultry summers till the end comes. 

The reasons the old folks give for staying are often curious, though to 
themselves ‘the excuses are no doubt cogent and sufficient. I know one man 
who will not go to live in the town with his son for fear that, in case he died 
there, he would not be buried in his native village. He is ninety-eight years 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
From a painting by Wordsworth Thompson. 
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old—a withered, wrinkled little man, whose vitality is far spent, yet who, 
nevertheless, has the strength to keep enough wood cut to supply the kitchen 
stove. 

He walks with some uncertainty now in spite of the cane he carries, and 
sometimes gets a fall. One day a little tree he was cutting down for firewood 
struck him in its descent and sent him rolling down the steep bank of a ravine. 


IN THE GARDEN PATCH. 


Photograph by Clifton Johnson, 
At the foot of the slope he gathered together his scattered senses and tried to 
rise, but he could not. He was dizzy and bruised, there was a sharp pain in 
his back, and it was with the greatest effort that he managed to crawl on his 
hands and knees to his house. 
For some time afterward he kept his bed. His wife cared for him. She 
is over ninety, and almost as weak and shaky as her husband, and things 
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THE PASTURE LOT. 
Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


A CUP O” TEA. 
Photograph by Clifton Johnson, 
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would have gone hard with the old couple but for the assistance of a near 
neighbor. As day after day dragged along and ‘‘grandpa’’ continued un- 
able to rise, ‘‘ grandma’’ began to be persuaded that it was his last sickness. 
But about the time she had definitely settled it in her mind and told her 
friends that grandpa would never leave his bed alive, he commenced to pick 
up, and presently was working at the woodpile the same as usual. 

Everything about the home of these old people indicates extreme poverty 
—the smallness of the house, its weather-browned exterior, the dilapidated 
sheds and leaky-roofed barn adjoining, and the barren house interior, with a 
great patch of the ceiling fallen just above the kitchen stove. Yet grandpa 
and grandma are independent, and their flock of hens and their little garden, 
and a meadow lot that they rent, support them and supply their few wants. 
Besides, they are known to have laid away a sufficient sum to meet their 
funeral expenses. 
They will be in- 
dependent even 
in death, and will 
not be a burden 
to the public or 
to their friends 
or relatives. 

But the thing 
that grandpa is 
most insistent on 
is that he shall 
be buried in his 
home village. He 
does not like the 
cemetery in the 
town where his 
son lives. It is 
on the lowlands, 
and he has heard 
that the water 
stands in the 
graves. He 
‘don’t want to 
be buried in no 
such spot.’? The 
fear of that 
marshy — burial- 
place is so strong 
on him that he 
will no longer 
visit his son lest 

THE KITCHEN SINK. death should 
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wares in its vi- 
cinity. 

Not many of 
the old folks live 
as humbly as 
grandpa does, or 
have as definite 
aversions to life 
in the towns. 
They cling to the 
country vaguely, 
and go through 
the routine of the 
days and_ years 
not unhappily. 
As long as they 
have aught of 
physical force 
left they are 
workers. They 
were brought up 
to work in youth 
—to work that 
was hard and 
long -continued 
—and the habits 
of industry thus 
formed they 
never lose. They 
rise early, and 
for the most part 
labor persistently 
from morning till 


: : PS thal. oS 
night. Sunday GRANDMA WASHING DISHES. 
is a day of rest, Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


and the only one of the week. The farm folk rise later on that day, do 
only the necessary farm chores, go soberly to church, read and nap through 
the quiet of the afternoon, and about eight o’ clock or so retire, to be ready for 
extra early rising on Monday. That is the only way to get a good start on 
the protracted week’s work that lies before them. Besides, Monday is wash- 
ing day. : 

Sometimes the old folks speak of their tasks complainingly, yet they could 
not be persuaded to drop any of them, or to leave them altogether. The 
truth is this life would be dull without labor, and if the labor is not too ardu- 
ous and exhausting there is much more happiness in it than burden. 

The changelessness of the life at the old home is one of its most attractive 
features to the young people—the children of the farms, but now dwellers in 
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the cities—who from time to time return to pay their early haunts a visit. 
They find a pathos in the gradual aging of the old folks, and in the estrange- 
ment that has grown between themselves and the ways that were formerly so 
familiar and natural to them. But they rejoice that the world has these 
quiet eddies where there is no hurry and no change. Here is the same 
house, the same gray barn and sheds, and, roundabout the rear of the prem- 
ises, the same litter of broken-down vehicles, old boards and other rubbish. 
Close by is the orchard with the well-remembered trees still there that bear 
the favorite apples of the visitors’ childhood. At a further remove is the 


GOIN’ TO TACKLE THAT WOODPILE. 
Drawn by E. N. Thayer. 
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IN THE SWAMP LOT. 
Drawn by E. N. Thayer. 


pasture, the wood, the trout-brook, the millpond—the whole region is elo- 
quent with landmarks that bring youth back. 

Best of all is the farmhouse interior, its kitchen, sitting-room and parlor 
unchanged, the same carpets, chairs and tables and the same pictures on the 
walls—pretty dismal specimens of art perhaps, but having a charm of asso- 
ciation all their own. As for the old folks, they do not alter in tone or man- 
ner. They do the same kinds of work in the same kinds of ways as in the 
years gone, and the head of the household prays in sonorous Biblical phras- 
ing the same prayer at morning worship. 

To the outsider all these things may savor of the commonplace ; but not so 
to the man who has been a New England country boy. To him they are 
sweet and beautiful, and have the power that wipes out years and makes him 
a boy again. 
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BRINGING GRANDPA’S DINNER—SHY ONE BUTTON. 


Drawn by E. N. Thayer. 


The children of the old farm on whom Fortune has smiled usually have a 
desire to do something for the old folks to make their later life smoother and 
more leisurely than Fate would make it unaided. But it frequently happens 
that the way to do this is not easily found. The old folks will not leave the 
farm ; they like to do their customary work themselves in their own way, and 
most of them have a certain pride that will not accept a gift of consequence 
even from their children unless it is given circumspectly. Thomas comes up 
from the city and finds that the ancient family horse is dead. The old folks 
are mourning over the loss — the empty stall, the useless vehicle, pain them. 
They have to hire or borrow of the neighbors. They recite the characteris- 
tics and the historic incidents in the life of the horse in detail. A part of 
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their own lives has gone with his. They would buy another, but they don’t 
see where the money is to come from. 

‘‘ Just get the horse, and I'll pay for it,’’ says Thomas. 

But no, they do not want Thomas to pay for it. He argues the matter 
with them, and his father finally says, even if Thomas did pay for it, they 
couldn’t get any horse that’d do. 

Thomas can’t see how there should be any difficulty in finding a suitable 
creature, but his father declares that there’s only one in the whole town he 
has any hankering for. 

‘* Bill Dyer owns him, and he’s a horse that’s steady and ain’t too young. 
Looks kind o’ like old Fan that died—has shaggy legs just the same. But 


THE AFTER-DINNER NAP—‘* BY GUM! I MUST HA’ OVERSLEPT !"’ 
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Bill won’t sell him less’n sixty dollars, ’n’ he ain’t worth more’n’ fifty with 
the harness throwed in.”’ 

Next day Thomas hunts up Bill Dyer. Bill is cultivating a field of ‘‘ In- 
jun’’ corn with the shaggy-legged horse. 

‘*T want to buy that horse,’’? says Thomas, meeting Bill at the end of a 
row. ‘IT want harness and all, and T’ll give you fifty dollars for him.”’ 

At the same time he pulls out his purse and hands Bill a ten-dollar bank- 
note. 

“There, take that as a bonus,”’ says he, ‘‘if it’s a bargain. But don’t you 
say that I paid you over fifty. Father’d never get any pleasure out of the 
horse if he supposed [ was paying more than he thinks it’s worth.”’ 

Bill is not used to this precipitate style of doing business. He is a true 
country Yankee, of the type that never sells or buys without dickering 
and maintaining 
prices, or whit- 
tling them down 
by the force of 
argument. 
Thomas’s sud- 
denness dazes 
him, and he ac- 
cepts the money 
thrust on him 
and the condi- 
tions without 
half realizing 
what he is doing. 

He helps Tho- 
mas unhitch the 
horse with the 
shaggy legs from 
the cultivator, 
and only comes 
to himself when 
Thomas starts 
off with the ani- 
mal. 

**Hold= on, 
Tom !’ he calls ; 
““youwre in too 
much of a hurry. 
It’s all right 
about sellin’ vou 
the critter, but 
I guess you'd 
kind 0 oughter 
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till I finish culti- 
vatin’ my corn.”’ 

Thomas, how- 
ever, is of a dif- 
ferent mind and 
that settles it. 
He wants to put 
the horse in his 
father’s — posses- 
sion at once. 
The old gentle- 
man is delighted 
when Thomas 
reaches the home 
yard with his 
purchase. He 
looks the horse 
over with  satis- 
faction and puts 
it in the stable.” 
He is a little sus- 
picious about the 
bargain, “put 
Thomas — quiets 
his doubts by 
explaining that 
he gave Bill fifty 
dollars for the 
horse, harness 
and all. 

“*T made him 
a little present, 


besides, to make "ROUND THANKSGIVING TIME. 

him feel good, Photograph by Ciifton Johnson. 

but that was nothing.’’ And then he turns the subject by telling how, after 
he had started away with the horse, Bill wanted it back till he had finished 
his cultivating. 

It may be a question whether Thomas with his ready impulse and ability 
to help the old folks on the farm is a fair type of his class. Not all who 
leave the farms succeed, and not all who succeed are generous ; but senti- 
ment is strong and most who have means gladly do anything they can for 
the comfort and pleasure of the folks in the old home. 

Yet, however much they do, they are likely still to feel themselves in- 
debted ; for most, in looking back, recall that when they made their start in 
life the home people sacrificed not a little in their behalf. To make the way 
easier for the boy who in the distant city has begun, probably at the very 
foot of the ladder, the struggle to rise, the old folks will pinch and save to 
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send him a few dollars now and then ; while at Thanksgiving time, and _per- 
haps on other occasions, a box of eatables is made up and forwarded. They 
have doubts whether he gets really good food in the city ; anyway, what they 
send will save him some expense, and things from the old farm and from his 
mother’s kitchen will taste better to him, surely, than the victuals served in 
city restaurants or boarding houses. It makes the boy’s heart glow and his 
eyes moisten when he unpacks the box ; for he finds something more than 
the baked chicken, the cookies and cake, doughnuts and apples—and that is 
the love that went in with them. 

To a boy of any grit, leaving the farm for the city is a case of being thrown 
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into deep water where he must swim or sink. There is no turning back— 
that would be a confession of defeat—and the consequence is that he makes 
such earnest and strenuous effort that he usually wins a place for himself 
whatever the odds against him. 

But this is not the only kind of youth that leaves the farm. The simply 
adventurous and uneasy go, too. Some find their lifework as factory labor- 
ers, as clerks, as teamsters, and in other occupations, useful perhaps, but in 
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ho way conspic- 
uous. Some 
never find a place 
that satisfies 
them, or that 
they can hold, 
and they drift 
out of sight or 
back to the old 
farm. This  lat- 
ter alternative 
does not enhance 
their reputation. 
It marks them 
as incompetents 
in the eyes of 
their neighbors. 
There is a super- 
stition, too, that 
it takes only a 
few months of 
city life to spoil 
a country man 
for a farm work- 
er. It is thought 
that he never 
takes hold again 
with the same 
knack or energy. 
A suspicion 1s 
afloat that the 
old folks, and not 
the returned 
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and that on the whole he is a burden. These sarmisings are not always 
just, yet there is often enough of fact behind them to lend them color. 
The man who acknowledges himself beaten and who gives up the struggle 
to retreat to shelter, seems in the experience to have lost something of his 
original vigor. 

Some fail, but the wonder is that so many of these country lads succeed. 
You listen to the old people in almost any of our little New England towns, 
and you will hear of some of the town boys who are now owners of big 
Western farms, at the head of large city interests, prominent in polities, pro- 
fessors in colleges, ministers, authors and artists of reputation. The old folks 
keep track of them and are proud of them. At first the careers of the sons 
and daughters who went out into the world from the shelter of the farm roof 
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were followed with solicitude, and, whatever their later fortunes, with interest 
and affection, always. : 

The children of the farm continue to be a part of the old home life in spite 
of distance or infrequent visits, or of the fact that they may never come at 
all. If it were not for the memory of ‘our Will,’’ or Richard, or whatever 
his name may be, who is doing so well far away, a good deal of brightness 
would be gone out of the life of the old folks lingering on the New England 
farm. Their interest in the absent children and in the letters that go to and 
fro mean much to them. 

Where one of the boys takes to farmwork and sticks by the old place it 
‘does not so much matter if the rest do leave. But there is no rule about it. 
The impulse to go is as likely to be caught by all the children as by a por- 
tion of them. In many of the old homesteads which once were full of boys 
and girls there now remain only the aged parents. Sometimes they have the 
company of an unmarried daughter, or perhaps the parents themselves have 
died and the daughter lives on alone. 

In that case the daughter not infrequently continues to run the farm. She 
keeps a hired man or two, works with her own hands in the fields and about 
the barn, is tanned and uncomely. She, too, grows gray, her shoulders 
stoop ; she, too, is one of the old folks, and still she works on. One pities 
her loneliness, but it is only the outside of things one sees. Her life is very 
likely far from empty, and her home affections, it may be, are kept warm by 
the thought of distant brothers and sisters whose photographs and those of 
all their families she likes to show in the red plush album that reposes in 
state on the parlor table. 

Happiness does not go wholly, perhaps not even largely, to the young, or 
the rich, or the powerful. Its sources are various, and the sun shines on old 
age and poverty more often than we are apt to realize. The traveler on New 
England country roads sees frequent deserted and crumbling houses, and he 
fancies that each holds some tragedy, some pathetic life story. 

But the reality would hardly bear this out. The old folks left behind live 
out their days usually as equably on the farms as they would elsewhere, and 
die as peacefully. Their lives have been full of honest toil, and they brought 
up their children to follow in their footsteps... They bequeathed them habits 
of sturdy labor with ambition to win education and success ; and for this the 
old folks of New England will be long remembered and honored. 


WEST POINTER AND VOLUNTEER ; 
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GEF AS a ATES had left the regular army in 1890, those parts of 
—~ OS him which had not been frozen having been well fried. 
He took with him nothing but an oaken constitution and 
a knowledge of the plains and the best wishes of his 
fellow-oflicers. The Standard Oil Company differs from 
the United States Government in that it understands the 
yy “""s< value of the loyal and intelligent services ofgood men 
and is almost certain to reward them at the expense of incapable men. This 
curious practice emanates from no beneficent emotion of the Standard Oil 
Company, on whose feelings you could not make a scar with a hammer and 
chisel. It is simply that the Standard Oil Company knows more than the 
United States Government and makes use of virtue whenever virtue is to its 
advantage. In 1890 Gates really felt in his bones that, if he lived a rigorously 
correct life and several score of his class-mates and intimate friends died off, 
he would get command of a troop of horse by the time he was unfitted by 
age to be an active cavalry leader. He left the service of the United States 
and entered the service of the Standard Oil Company. In the course of time 
he knew that, if he lived a rigorously correct life, his position and income 
would develop strictly in parallel with the worth of his wisdom and expe- 

rience and he would not have to walk on the corpses of his friends. 

But he was not happier. Part of his heart was in a barracks, and it was 
not enough to discourse of the old regiment over the port and cigars to ears 
which were polite enough to betray a languid ignorance. Finally came the 
year 1898, and Gates dropped the Standard Oil Company as if it were hot. 
He hit the steel trail to Washington and there fought the first serious action 
of the war. Like most Americans, he had a native State, and one morning 
he found himself major in a volunteer infantry regiment whose voice had a 
peculiar sharp twang to it which he could remember from childhood. The 
colonel welcomed the West Pointer with loud cries of joy ; the lieutenant- 
colonel looked at him with the pebbly eye of distrust; and the senior major, 
having had up to this time the best battalion in the regiment, strongly dis- 
approved of him. There were only two majors, so the lieutenant-colonel 
commanded the first battalion, which gave him an occupation. Lieutenant- 
colonels under the new rules do not always have occupations. Gates got the 
third battalion—four companies commanded by intelligent officers who could 
gauge the opinions of their men at two thousand yards and govern themselves 
accordingly. The battalion was immensely interested in the new major. It 
thought it ought to develop views about him. It thought it was its blank- 
ety-blank business to find out immediately if it liked him personally. In 
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the company streets the talk was nothingelse. Among the non-commissioned 
officers there were eleven old soldiers of the regular army, and they knew— 
and cared—that Gates had held commission in the ‘‘Sixteenth Cavalry ’’— 
as Harper's Weekly says. Over this fact they rejoiced and were glad, and 
they stood by to jump lively when he took command. He would know his 
work and he would know their work, and then in battle there would be killed 
only what men were absolutely necessary and the sick list would be com- 
paratively free of fools. 

The commander of the second battalion had been called by an Atlanta 
paper, ‘‘ Major Rickets C. Carmony, the commander of the second battalion 
of the 307th , is when at home one of the biggest wholesale hardware 
dealers in his State. Last evening he had ice cream, at his own expense, served 
out at the regular mess of the battalion, and after dinner the men gathered 
about his tent where three hearty cheers for the popular major were given.” 
Carmony had bought twelve copies of this newspaper and mailed them home 
to his friends. 

In Gates’s battalion there were more kicks than ice cream, and there was no 
ice cream at all. Indignation ran high at the rapid manner in which he 
proceeded to make soldiers of them. Some of his officers hinted finally that 
the men wouldn’t stand it. They were saying that they had enlisted to fight 
for their country—yes, but they weren’t going to be bullied day in and day 
out by a perfect stranger. They were patriots, they were, and just as good 
men as ever stepped—just as good as Gates or anybody like him. But, grad- 
ually, despite itself, the battalion progressed. The men were not altogether 
conscious of it. They evolved rather blindly. Presently there were fights 
with Carmony’s crowd as to which was the better battalion at drills, and at 
last there was no argument. It was generally admitted that Gates com- 
manded the crack battalion. The men, believing that the beginning and the 
end of all soldiering was in these drills of precision, were somewhat recon- 
ciled to their major when they began to understand more of what he was 
trying to do for them, but they were still fiery untamed patriots of lofty pride 
and they resented his manner toward them. It was abrupt and sharp. 

The time came when everybody knew that the Fifth Army Corps was the 
corps designated for the first active service in Cuba. The officers and men 
of the 307th observed with despair that their regiment was not in the Fifth 
Army Corps. The colonel was a strategist. He understood everything in a 
flash. Without a moment’s hesitation he obtained leave and mounted the 
night express for Washington. There he drove Senators and Congressmen in 
span, tandem and four-in-hand.. With the telegraph he stirred so deeply the 
governor, the people and the newspapers of his State that whenever ona 
quiet night the President put his head out of the White House he could hear 
the distant vast commonwealth humming with indignation. And as it is 
well known that the Chief Executive listens to the voice of the people, the 
307th was transferred to the Fifth Army Corps. It was sent at once to Tampa, 
where it was brigaded with two dusty regiments of regulars, who looked at 
it calmly and said nothing. The brigade commander happened to be no less 
a person than Gates’s old colonel in the “Sixteenth Cavalry ’’—as Harper's 
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Weekly says— 
and Gates was 
cheered. The old Mer . 
man’s_ rather _ agen Cane vn a 
solemn look- = = ; 
brightened when he 
saw Gates in the 
307th. There was a 
great deal of batter- 
ing and pounding and 
banging for the 307th 
at Tampa, but the men 
stood it more in won- 
der than in anger. The 
two regular regiments 
carried them along 
when they could, and 
when they couldn’t 
waited impatiently 
for them to come . 
up. Undoubtedly "a 
the regulars wished 
the volunteers were 
in garrison at Sitka, 
but they said prac- 
tically nothing. They __,, e ; hs La RO a capt Sea anf 

. A THE SKIPPER MEANT THAT HE WAS RUNNING HIS SHIP AS 
minded their own HE DEEMED BEST.”’ 
regiments. The col- Drawn by Warren B. Davis 
onel was an invaluable man in a telegraph office. When came the scram- 
ble for transports the colonel retired to a telegraph office and talked so 
ably to Washington that the authorities pushed a number of corps aside and 
made way for the 307th, as if on it depended everything. The regiment got 
one of the best transports, and after a series of delays and some starts, and an 
equal number of returns, they finally sailed for Cuba. 


II. 

Now, Gates had a singular adventure on the second morning after his ar- 
rival at Atlanta to take his post as a major in the 307th. 

He was in his tent, writing, when suddenly the flap was flung away and a 
tall young private stepped inside. 

‘*Well, Maje,’’ said the newcomer, genially ‘‘ how goes it?”’ 

The major’s head flashed up, but he spoke without heat. 

‘*Come to attention and salute.”’ 

‘* Huh!” said the private. 

‘*Come to attention and salute.”’ 

The private looked at him in resentful amazement, and then inquired : 
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‘*Ye ain't mad, are ye? Ain’t nothin’ to get huffy about, is there?’’ 

“y Come to attention and salute.” 

‘‘Well,”’ drawled the private, as he stared, ‘‘seein’ as ve are so darn 
perticular, I don’t care if I do—if it’ll make yer meals set on yer stomick any 
better.”’ 

Drawing a long breath and grinning ironically, he lazily pulled his heels 
together and saluted with a flourish. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, with a return to his earlier genial manner. ‘‘ How’s 
that suit ye, Maje?”’ 

There was a silence which to an impartial observer would have seemed 
pregnant with dynamite and bloody death. Then the major cleared his 
throat and coldly said : 

‘* And now, what is your business ?”’ 

“‘Who—me?” asked the private. ‘‘Oh, I just sorter dropped in.’’ With 
a deeper meaning he added: ‘‘Sorter dropped in in a friendly way, thinkin’ 
ye was mebbe a different kind of a feller from what ye be.”’ 

The inference was clearly marked. 

It was now Gates's turn to stare, and stare he unfeignedly did. 

‘*Go back to your quarters,’’ he said at length. 

The volunteer became very angry. 

‘Oh, ye needn’t be so up-in-th’-air, need ye? Don’t know’s I’m dead 
anxious to inflict my company on yer since I’ve had a good look at ye. 
There may be men in this here battalion what’s had just as much edjewca- 
tion as you have, and I’m damned if they ain’t got better manners. Good 
mornin’,’’ he said, with dignity ; and, passing out of the tent, he flung the flap 
back in place with an air of slamming it as if it had been a door. He made 
his way back to his company street, striding high. He was furious. He 
met a large crowd of his comrades. 

‘*What’s the matter, Lige?’’ asked one, who noted his temper. 

“‘Oh, nothin’,’’ answered Lige, with terrible feeling. ‘‘ Nothin’. I jest 
been lookin’ over the new major—that’s all.”’ 

‘¢ What’s he like?’ asked .another. 

‘* Like ?”’ cried Lige. ‘* He’s like nothin’. He ain't out'n the same kit- 
tleas us. No Gawd made him all by himself—sep’rate. He's a speshul 
produc’, he is, an’ he won't have no truck with jest common—men, like you 
be.”’ 

He made a venomous gesture which included them all. 

** Did he set on ye?”’ asked a soldier. 

‘Set on me? No,’’ replied Lige, with contempt. ‘I set on him. I sized 
’?im up in a minute. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ I] says, as I was comin’ out ; 
‘guess you ain't the only man in the world,’ I says."’ 

For a time Lige Wigram was quite a hero. He endlessly repeated the tale 
of his adventure, and men admired him for so svon taking the conceit out of 
the new officer. Lige was proud to think of himself as a plain and simple 
patriot who had refused to endure any high-soaring nonsense. 

But he came to believe that he had not disturbed the singular composure 
of the major, and this concreted his hatred. He hated Gates, not as a soldier 
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sometimes hates an officer, a hatred half of fear. Lige hated as man to 
man. And he was enraged to see that so far from gaining any hatred in 
return, he seemed incapable of making Gates have any thought of him save as 
a unit in a body of three hundred men. Lige might just as well have gone 
and grimaced at the obelisk in Central Park. 

When the battalion became the best in the regiment he had no part in the 
pride of the companies. He was sorry when men began to speak well of 
Gates. He was really a very consistent hater. 


III. 

THE transport occupied by the 307th was commanded by some sort of a 
Scandinavian, who was afraid of the shadows of his own topmasts. He 
would have run his steamer away from a floating Gainsborough hat, and, in 
fact, he ran her away from less on some occasions. The officers, wishing to 
arrive with the other transports, sometimes remonstrated, and to them he 
talked of his owners. Every officer in the convoying warships loathed him, 
for in case any hostile vessel should appear they did not see how they were 
going to protect this rabbit, who would probably manage during a fight to be 
in about a hundred places on the broad, broad sea, and all of them offensive 
to the navy’s plan. When he was not talking of his owners he was remark- 
ing to the officers of the regiment that a steamer really was not like a valise, 
and that he was unable to take his ship under his arm and climb trees with 
it. He further said that ‘‘them naval fellows’’ were not near so smart as 
they thought they were. 

From an indigo sea arose the lonely shore of Cuba. Ultimately, the fleet 
was near Santiago, and most of the transports were bidden to wait a minute 
while the leaders found out their minds. The skipper, to whom the 307th 
were prisoners, waited for thirty hours half way between Jamaica and Cuba. 
He explained that the Spanish fleet might emerge from Santiago Harbor at 
any time, and he did not propose to be caught. His owners Where- 
upon the colonel arose as one having nine hundred men at his back, and he 
passed up to the bridge and he spake with the captain. He explained indi- 
rectly that each individual of his nine hundred men had decided to be the 
first American soldier to land for this campaign, and that in order to accom- 
plish the marvel it was necessary for the transport to be nearer than forty-five 
miles from the Cuban coast. If the skipper would only land the regiment 
the colonel would consent to his then taking his interesting old ship and 
going to h with it. And the skipper spake with the colonel. He pointed 
out that as far as he officially was concerned, the United States Government 
did not exist. He was responsible solely to his owners. The colonel pon- 
dered these savings. He perceived that the skipper meant that he was run- 
ning his ship as he deemed best, in consideration of the capital invested by 
his owners, and that he was not at all concerned with the feelings of a certain 
American military expedition to Cuba. He was a free son of the sea—he 
was a sovereign citizen of the republic of the waves. He was like Lige. 

However, the skipper ultimately incurred the danger of taking his ship 
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under the terrible guns of the New York, Iowa, Oregon, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Brooklyn, Texas and a score of cruisers and gunboats. It was a brave act for 
the captain of a United States transport, and he was visibly nervous until 
he could again get to sea, where he offered praises that the accursed 307th 
was no longer sitting on his head. For almost a week he rambled at his 
cheerful will over the adjacent high seas, having in his hold a great quantity 
of military stores as successfully secreted as if they had been buried in a cop- 
per box in the corner-stone of a new public building in Boston. He had had 
his master’s certificate for twenty-one years, and those people couldn’t tell a 
marlin-spike from the starboard side of the ship. 

The 307th was landed in Cuba, but to their disgust they found that about 
ten thousand regulars were ahead of them. They got immediate orders to 
move out from the base on the road to Santiago. Gates was interested to 
note that the only delay was caused by the fact that many men of the other 
battalions strayed off sight-seeing. In time the long regiment wound slowly 
among hills that shut them from sight of the sea. 

For the men to admire, there were palm-trees, little brown huts, passive, 
uninterested Cuban soldiers much 
worn from carrying American ra- 
tions inside and outside. The 
weather was not oppressively warm, 
and the journey was said 
to be only about seven 
miles. There were no ru- 
mors save that there had 
been one short fight and 
the army had advanced to 
within sight of Santiago. 
Having a peculiar faculty 
for the derision of the ro- 

mantic, the 307th be- 

gan to laugh. Act- 
ually there was not 
anything in the world 
which turned out to 
be as books describe 
“it. Here they had 
, ; landed from the trans- 
MY ae port expecting to be at once 
6 flung into line of battle and 
sent on some kind of furious 
charge, and now they were trudging 
along a quiet trail lined with somnolent 
“AFTER THEY HAD VIOLENTLY absurep trees and grass. The whole business so 
MAME RACED A OOLEFEMER SOLES 2s far struck them as being a highly tedious 
3UTTH CHARGED BY RUSHES.”’ burlesque. 
Drain by; Warren B. Davis, After a time they came to where the 
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camps of regular regiments marked the sides of the road—little villages of 
tents no higher than a man’s waist. The colonel found his brigade comman- 
der and the 307th was sent off into a field of long grass, where the men grew 
suddenly solemn with the importance of getting their supper. 

In the early evening some regulars told one of Gates’s companies that at 
daybreak this division would move to an attack upon something. 

‘How d’you know?” said the company, deeply awed. 

“Heard it.” 

‘*Well, what are we to attack ?”’ 

**Dunno.”’ 

The 307th was not at all afraid, but each man began to imagine the mor- 
row. The regulars seemed to have as much interest in the morrow as they 
did in the last Christmas. It was none of their affair, apparently. 

‘Look here,’’ said Lige Wigram, to a man in the 17th Regular Infantry, 
‘‘whereabouts are we goin’ termorrow an’ who do we run up against—do ye 
know ?”” 

The 17th soldier replied, truculently : ‘‘ If I ketch th’ 
stole my terbaccer, I'll whirl in an’ break every 
body.”’ 

Gates’s friends in the regular regiments asked him numerous questions as 
to the reliability of his organization. Would the 307th stand the racket? 
They were certainly not contemptuous ; they simply did not seem to con- 
sider it important whether the 307th would or whether it would not. 

“Well,” said Gates, ‘‘they won’t run the length of a tent-peg if they can 
gain any idea of what they’re fighting ; they won’t bunch if they’ve about 
six acres of open ground to move in; they won’t get rattled at all if they see 
you fellows taking it easy, and they’ll fight like the devil as long as they 
thoroughly, completely, absolutely, satisfactorily, exhaustively understand 
what the business is. They’re lawyers. All excepting my battalion.” 


—— what 
bone in his 


IV. 

LicE awakened into a world obscured by blue fog. Somebody was gently 
shaking him. ‘‘Git up; we’re going to move.’’ The regiment was buck- 
ling up itself. From the trail came the loud creak of a light battery moving 
ahead. The tones of all men were low ; the faces of the officers were com- 
posed, serious. The regiment found itself moving along behind the battery 
before it had time to ask itself more than a hundred questions. The trail 
wound through a denge tall jungle, dark, heavy with dew. 

The battle broke with a snap—far ahead. Presently Lige heard from the 
air above him a faint low note as if somebody were blowing softly in the 
mouth of a bottle. It was astray bullet which had wandered a mile to tell him 
that war was before him. He nearly broke his neck looking upward. ‘‘ Did 
ye hear that?’ But the men were fretting to get out of this gloomy jungle. 
They wanted to see something. The faint rup-rup-rrrrup-rup on in the front 
told them that the fight had begun ; death was abroad, and so the mystery of 
this wilderness excited them. This wilderness was portentously still and dark. 
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They passed the battery aligned on a hill above the trail, and they had not 
gone far when the gruff guns began to roar and they could hear the rocket- 
like swish of the flying shells. Presently everybody must have called out 
for the assistance of the 307th. Aides and couriers came flying back to them. 

“Ts this the 307th? Hurry up your men, please, colonel. You're needed 
more every minute.”’ 

Oh, they were, were they? Then the regulars were not going to do all the 
fighting? The old 307th was bitterly proud or proudly bitter. They left 
their blanket rolls under the guard of God and pushed on, which is one of 
the reasons why the Cubans of that part of the country were, later, so well 
equipped. There began to appear fields, hot, golden-green in the sun. On 
some palm-dotted knolls before them they could sce little lines of black dots 
—the American advance. A few men fell, struck down by other men who, 
perhaps half a mile away, were aiming at somebody else. The loss was wholly 
in Carmony’s battalion, which immediately bunched and backed away, 
coming with a shock against Gates’s advance company. This shock sent a 
tremor through all of Gates’s battalion until men in the very last files cried 
out nervously, ‘‘ Well, what in hell is up now?’ There came an order to 
deploy and advance. An occasional hoarse yell from the regulars could be 
heard. The deploying made Gates’s heart bleed for the colonel. The old 
man stood there directing the movement, straight, fearless, sombrely defiant 
of—everything. Carmony’s four companies were like four herds. And all 
the time the bullets from no living man knows where kept pecking at 
them and pecking at them. Gates, the excellent Gates, the highly educated 
and strictly military Gates, grew rankly insubordinate. He knew that the 
regiment was suffering from nothing but the deadly range and oversweep of 
the modern rifle, of which many proud and confident nations konw nothing 
save that they have killed savages with it, which is the least of all informa- 
tions. 

Gates rushed upon Carmony. 

‘fe it, man, if you can’t get your people to deploy, for 
give me achanee! I’m stuck in the woods 

Carmony gave nothing, but Gates took all he could get and his battalion 
deploved and advanced like men. The old colonel almost burst into tears, 
and he east one quick glance of gratitude at Gates, which the younger officer 
wore on his heart like a secret decoration. 

There was a wild seramble up hill, down dale, through thorny thickets. 
Death smote them with a kind of slow rhythm, leisurely taking a man now 
here, now there, but the eat-spit sound of the bullets was always. A large 
nunber of the men of Carmony’s battalion came on with Gates. They were 
willing to do anything, anything. They had no real fault, unless it was that 
early conclusion that any brave high-minded vouth was necessarily a good 
soldier immediately, from the beginning. In them had been born a swift 
fecling that the unpopular Gates knew everything, and they followed the 
trained soldier, 

If they followed him, he certainly took them into it. As they swung 
heavily up one steep hill, like so many wind-blown horses, they came sud- 
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denly out into the real advance. Little blue groups of men were making 
frantic rushes forward and then flopping down on their bellies to fire volleys 
while other groups made rushes. Ahead they could see a heavy house-like 
fort which was inadequate to explain from whence came the myriad bullets. 
The remainder of the scene was landscape. Pale men, yellow men, blue 
men came out of this landscape quiet and sad-eyed with wounds. Often 
they were grimly facetious. There is nothing in the American regular so 
amazing as his conduct when he is wounded —his apologetic limp, his depre- 
catory arm-sling, his embarrassed and ashamed shot-hole through the lungs. 
The men of the 307th looked at calm creatures who had divers punctures and 
they were made better. These men told them that it was only necessary to 
keep a-going. They of the 307th lay on their bellies, red, sweating and 
panting, and heeded the voice of the elder brother. 

Gates walked back of his line, very white of face, but hard and stern past 
anything his men knew of him. After they had violently adjured him to lie 
down and he had given weak backs a cold, stiff touch, the 307th charged by 
rushes. The hatless colonel made frenzied speech, but the man of the time 
was Gates. The men seemed to feel that this was his business. Some of 
the regular officers said afterward that the advance of the 307th was very 
respectable indeed. They were rather surprised, they said. At least five of 
the crack regiments of the regular army were in this division, and the 307th 
could win no more than a feeling of kindly appreciation. 

Yes, it was very good, very good indeed, but did you notice what was 
being done at the same moment by the 12th, the 17th, the 7th, the 8th, the 
25th, the— 

Gates felt that his charge was being a success. He was carrying out a suc- 
cessful function. Two captains fell bang on the grass and a lieutenant 
slumped quietly down with a death wound. Many men sprawled suddenly. 
Gates was keeping his men almost even with the regulars, who were charging 
on his flanks. Suddenly he thought that he must have come close to the fort 
and that a Spaniard had tumbled a great stone block down upon his leg. 
Twelve hands reached out to help him, but he cried : 

“ No—d your souls—go on—go on !” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, and it really was only for a moment. 
When he opened them he found himself alone with Lige Wigram, who lay 
on the ground near him. 

‘‘Maje,’’? said Lige, ‘‘yer a good man. [ve been a-follerin’ ye all day 
an’ I want to say yer a good man.”’ 

The major turned a coldly scornful eve upon the private. 

‘Where are you wounded? Can you walk? Well, if you can, go to the 
rear and leave me alone. I’m bleeding to death, and you bother me.”’ 

Lige, despite the pain in his wounded shoulder, grew indignant. 

‘Well,’? he mumbled, ‘‘you and me have been on th’ outs fer a long 
time, an’ I only wanted to tell ye that what I seen of ye t?day has made me 
feel mighty diff ent.’’ 

“Go to the rear—if you can walk,”’ said the major. 

“Now, Maje, look here. A little thing like that i 


“*SAY, GENTS, HAVE ANY OF YE GOT A BOTTLE?” 
Drawn by Warren B. Davis. 
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“*Go to the rear.”’ 

Lige gulped with sobs. 

‘*Maje, I know I didn’t understand ye at first, but ruther’n let a little 
thing like that come between us, 1’ d—I’d——”’ 

“Go to the rear.”’ 

In this reiteration Lige discovered a resemblance to that first old offensive 
phrase, ‘‘ Come to attention and salute.’’? He pondered over the resemblance 
and he saw that nothing had changed. The man bleeding to death was the 
same man to whom he had once paid a friendly visit with unfriendly results. 
He thought now that he perceived a certain hopeless gulf, a gulf which is 
real or unreal, according to circumstances. Sometimes all men are equal; 
occasionally they are not. If Gates had ever criticized Lige’s manipulation 
of a hay fork on the farm at home, Lige would have furiously disdained his 
hate or blame. He saw now that he must not openly approve the major’s 
conduct in war. The major’s pride was in his business, and his, Lige’s, con- 
gratulations were beyond all enduring. 

The place where they were lying suddenly fell under a new heavy rain of 
bullets. They sputtered about the men, making the noise of large grass- 
hoppers. 

“Major!” cried Lige. ‘* Major Gates! It won't do for ve to be left here, 
sir. Ye’ll be killed.” 

‘But you can’t help it, Jad. You take care of yourself.”’ 

‘‘P?’m damned if I do,” said the private, vehemently. ‘(If I can’t git 
you out, Pll stay and wait.”’ 

The officer gazed at his man with that same icy, contemptuous gaze. 

“Pm-—I’m a dead man anyhow. You go to the rear, do you hear ?”’ 

‘ No,”? . 

The dying major drew his revolver, cocked it and aimed it unsteadily at 
Lige’s head, 

‘Will you obey orders ?”” 

“No.” 

One?” 

ce No.” 

“Two?” 

No”? 

Gates weakly dropped his revolver. 

‘Go to the devil, then. You're no soldier, but——’ He tried to add 
something. ‘fBut——’? He heaved a Jong moan.‘ But—vou— —you— 
oh, Tm so-o-0 tired.’ 


V. 

Arter the battle, three correspondents happened to meet on the trail. 
They were hot, dusty, weary, hungry and thirsty, and they repaired to the 
shade of a mango tree and sprawled luxuriously. Among them they mus- 
tered twoscore friends who on that day had gone to the far shore of the 
hereafter, but their senses were no longer resonant. Shackles was babbling 
Ylaintively about mint-juleps, and the others were bidding him to have done. 


>. 
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‘* By-the-way,’’ said one, at last, ‘‘it’s too bad about poor old Gates of 
the 307th. He bled to death. His men were crazy. They were blubbering 
and cursing around there like wild people. It scems that when they got 
back there to look for him they found him just about gone, and another 
wounded man was trying to stop the flow with his hat! His hat, mind 
you. Poor old Gatesie !’’ : 

**Oh, no, Shackles !’’ said the third man of the party. ‘‘Oh, no; you’re 
wrong. The best mint-juleps in the world are made right in New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston. That Kentucky idea is only a tradition.”’ 

A wounded man approached them. He had been shot through the 
shoulder and his shirt had been diagonally cut away, leaving much bare 
skin. Over the bullet’s point of entry there was a kind of a white spider, 
shaped from pieces of adhesive plaster. Over the point of departure there 
was a bloody bulb of cotton strapped to the flesh by other pieces of adhesive 
plaster. His eyes were dreamy, wistful, sad. ‘‘Say, gents, have any of ye 
got a bottle?’ he asked. 

A correspondent raised himself suddenly and looked with bright eyes at 
the soldier. 

“* Well, you have got a nerve!’ he said, grinning. ‘‘ Have we got a bot- 
tle, eh! Who inh do you think we are? If we had a bottle of good 
licker, do you suppose we could let the whole army drink out of it? You 
have too much faith in the generosity of men, my friend !’’ 

The soldier stared, ox-like; and finally said, ‘‘ Huh?” 

“T say,’’ continued the correspondent, somewhat more loudly, ‘that if 
we had had a bottle we would have probably finished it ourselves by this 
time.”’ 

‘¢ But,”’ said the other, dazed, ‘I meant an empty bottle. I didn’t mean 
no full bottle.’ 

The correspondent was humorously irascible. 

‘« An empty bottle! You must be crazy! Who ever heard of a man look- 
ing for an empty bottle? It isn’t sense! I’ve seen a,million men looking for 
full bottles, but you’re the first man I ever saw who insisted on the bottle’s 
being empty. What in the world do you want it for?” 

‘Well, ye see, mister,’’ explained Lige, slowly, ‘‘ our major he was killed 
this mornin’ an’ we’re jes’ goin’ to bury him, an’ I thought I’d jest take a 
look ’round an’ see if I couldn’t borry an’ empty bottle, an’ then I’d take an’ 
write his name an’ reg’ment on a paper an’ put it in th’ bottle an’ bury it 
with him, so’s when they come fer to dig him up sometime an’ take him 
home, there sure wouldn’t be no mistake.”’ 

“ce Oh 1s 


MRS. ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT. 


WOMEN IN DRAMATIC ART. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XIII. 


By ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT. 


AM often asked : ‘If you had a daughter would you advise her to go on 
the stage ?’? As well ask : ‘* Would you advise her to become a poet or 
an artist ?’? It would depend entirely upon whether she had any talent 
in that direction. If not, decidedly no. But if I saw budding in her the 
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slightest dramatic gift, I would nurture it carefully, build it up, train it and 
guard it, and then, if it blossomed into positive talent, I would gladly see her 
take her place among the artists of the mimic world. 

Acting is not a mere trade, or accidental trick, or occupation to be entered 
into lightly or at random. It is an art on the same plane as that of painting, 
poetry and song. There must be, first of all, talent, and talent in the right 
direction. The time has long gone by when one could decide over night to be- 
come an actor, make up, dress the part, and forthwith enter upon a brilliant 
stage career. One cannot step from the ranks of society directly over the 
footlights and blossom at once into a queen of tragedy any more than the 
business man can sit down at his desk and pen a poem to order, or paint a 
picture while you wait. Genius understands that art is called art because it 
is not nature. Capacity must be born with us, but it must not lie dormant, 
it must be practiced with incessant care. 

There is no royal road to success in dramatic art, any more than in the 
other arts ; the path lies rather through that old, old-fashioned gateway of 
work, unceasing work and application. As Michael Angelo, the sincere, 
great lofty-minded artist, worked assiduously night and day on his statues, 
patiently shaping them into curves of marvelous beauty, so the earnest actor 
must put into his work intense and constant study. 

Modern stagecraft grows more and more exacting. There are more highly 
educated people in all ranks of the profession. Active competition has raised 
the standard and therefore lessened the chances of success. In no profession, 
perhaps, does the old adage, ‘‘There’s always room at the top !’ more aptly 
apply. It is rapidly coming to the point of the survival of the fittest, and 
hence scores of faint-hearted dreamers fall by the wayside. The world of art 
and letters is setting toward the theater as strongly as the world of fashion. 
It has come to be an element in the intellectual life of the nation. The uni- 
versities no longer taboo, but rather encourage, the acted drama, and students 
not only give theatrical performances, but frequently write the plays or 
operas they produce. People of culture and men of brains have abandoned 
the theory that the highest drama should be read, not acted, and the best 
writers of the present day are no longer content that their books shall be 
merely read, but authorize their dramatization as well. Not only does this 
apply to the school of romantic writers, but to authors of religious and historical 
books, as note ‘‘The Little Minister,’’ ‘‘The Christian,’’ and lastly, ‘‘ Ben 
Hur’’— that marvelous tale of the Christ, about to be staged. Our writers 
are coming to realize the fact that actual portrayal of the scenes described in 
pen-pictures most clearly impresses upon the people their great lessons. 

Still more significant is the treatment accorded theatrical matters by the 
leading periodicals of the day. This, in itself, is convincing proof of the 
growth of public interest in the theater. 

It is then an established fact that never before in the history of the world has 
the drama taken on so wide, so intense and so solemn a meaning, never before 
has the theater played so important a part in cultured and intellectual circles. 

In view of all this, is it not wise to consider the art of acting seriously and 
soberly, to lift the standard to such heights that only the gifted shall presume 
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to claim distinction, to cease to look upon it as a mere trade or commercial 
enterprise to be entered upon by those who, failing in other undertakings, 
turn to the stage with purely mercenary motives—or to satisfy a morbid ap- 
petite for notoriety and publicity? Is it not about time to place dramatic art 
where it belongs—side by side with the other arts—and measure it by like 
standards ? 

Viewed from this standpoint, it may readily be understood that it is a 
grave responsibility to advise a dramatic career. To be successful demands 
so many requisites. It is not surprising, therefore, that in our schools of 
dramatic training many applicants are refused simply because they lack the 
primary requirements. It is altogether a mistaken idea that a dramatic train- 
ing school is a sort of actor-making machine that absorbs the crudest kind of 
material, and, by a mysterious process of alchemy, turns out regularly a given 
number of finished artists. There never was a graver error. In this calling 
more than in any other, perhaps, few are chosen where many think they are 
called. To gain admission, one must have, first of all, education, refine- 
ment, and the evidences of good breeding. These are indispensable. Then 
there must be the requisite temperament, a good voice and presence, a large, 
almost inexhaustible supply of perseverance and application. Add to these 
genuine earnestness of purpose, and we have a fairly good foundation for a 
beginning. A six months’ course of training is sufficient to equip the student 
for professional work. Into those months of training I compress the lessons of 
my own fifteen years’ stage experience—long, hard years, when I learned 
my art behind the scenes, in those days the only school of acting available. 
The bill changed nightly. A novice was given the opportunity to sce many 
plays and a chance at some part in most of them. With cleverness and a 
faculty for observation, much knowledge of stage art could be picked up ina 
desultory fashion, but it was hard knocks and experiences that most of us 
would shrink from again facing. Now all that is changed, and we have our 
schoo] of dramatic art as well as schools of other arts, and the young aspirant 
for stage honors acquires in a few months the knowledge it took us of the old - 
school at least ten years to learn. The theater is an institution in which exact 
knowledge is as necessary as it is in other institutions. The teacher opens 
the mind, shortens study, gives results in brief of vears of toil, shows how to 
progress more rapidly, opens the way to recognize nature and to use the 
faculties she has given. 

The first month is the crucial test in the work of the dramatic student. 
The dreamers suffer a rude awakening, and sometimes are doomed to swallow 
a large dose of that disappointment which is the basis of most human achieve- 
ment. When these dreamers find out that dramatic art means work, work, 
work, they are apt to lose heart. Others persevere and gain their reward. For 
the most part the principal training of the first three months consists in telling 
the student what not to do. There are marked provincialisms and mannerisms 
to be overcome, some of which seem to defy all efforts at reformation, and 
just here the teacher experiences the sensation as of a soft white hand 
pressed hard against a wall of stone. The hand suffers, but there is no im- 
pression on the wall. Other students are like a sponge, quick to absorb, yield- 
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ing to the slightest touch and capable of being molded and shaped as the teacher 
wills. These possess the temperament that we teachers appreciate 50 much. 

Imitation is born with us, and some pupils depend almost entirely upon 
their power of imitation for success. This I do not advocate. I believe in 
individuality and always try to preserve it in my pupils, appealing rather to 
their brains and reasoning powers, and making them carry out my ideas by 
appropriating my thoughts rather than imitating my methods and manner- 
isms. 

When all is said, it is, after all, but a part of art that can be taught; thie 
best is not to be explained by words. A teacher can direct, assist, check, en- 
courage, advise—in short, point out the way, but the student must climb for 
himself. 

I believe in the theater. It affords relaxation and instruction. It broad- 
ens our imagination and our views of life. It is a great rest, after a hard day’s 
work, to forget oneself and one’s worries in sympathy with those of our mimic 
friends. Often, too, we glean some excellent advice, and we invariably go 
home the happier for the change. To witness a good play, well acted, always 
serves me as a tonic. Personally, I do not like farce comedy. It does not 
rest me and very often strikes me as anything but funny. But I delight in 
legitimate comedy. Buffoonery can only appeal, it seems to me, to thosc 
who never think. <A good play is as conducive to health and happiness as a 
visit to the seashore on a hot summer’s day. 


A-maid?en-to-a-turkey,spok® 

And-words- like these she said, 
“Lgreatl y-feaemy-royal-bird - 

You: soon-will-lase your-head. 


The fowl-replicd-right- gallantly 
And-in-a-ton® not -yad,, 

b Be it for-you-Oh-fairest-maiad 

Isurely-would-be glad.” 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY. 


With this number, Frank Lesuie’s Por- 
ULAR Montuty enters upon its forty-ninth 
volume, the third in its present form. One 
year ago, when radical changes were ef- 
fected in the spirit as well as in the form 
of this magazine, its conductors gave as- 
surances of improvement, and expressed 
hopes of increasing prosperity, which 
were founded upon their confidence in 
the discriminating appreciation of the 
reading public—of ‘‘ our friends, old and 
new.”’ This confidence has been amply 
justified, and the resultant success sur- 
passes our expectations, which were not 
small. 

Since January last, monthly editions in 
excess of 200,000 have been required, and 
our subscription list and sales now make 
necessary the printing of 225,000 for No- 
vember, and 250,000 of the December 
(Christmas) number. 

In the matter of the volume and char- 
acter of the advertising published in this 
magazine, the record of the past year is 
most satisfactory, as the earnings from 
this department are now 415 per cent. in 
excess of what they were a year ago. Our 
readers have been prompt to appreciate 
and respond to the inducements offered 
in these advertisements, which it is the 
aim to have always reliable. 

Such quick and generous encourage- 
ment as we have received at the hands of 
public and press has lightened our work 
and facilitated our progress. It has stim- 
ulated our literary and artistic collabora- 
tors to highest endeavor. It has, in a 
word, triumphantly confirmed the princi- 
ple upon which the up-to-date 10 cent 
magazine like Frank Lesuir’s Porviar 
Monraty is established—namely, that by 
tapping the vein of the great democratic 
reading class of this republic, it is better 
worth while to reach a possible 1,000,000 
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circulation at LO cents unan 100,000 at 25 
or 35 cents. 

This popularization of literature and art 
is already so far advanced as to win the 
commendation and support even of con- 
servative critics who lately viewed it 
askance. The New York Evening Post, for 
example, pays the modern magazine this 
generous tribute: ‘‘ With all their faults, 
which we reserve the right to groan over 
as often as we please, the magazines are 
too valuable an element in our intellectual 
life to be spared or impaired without a 
protest. They help keep an honorable 
literary tradition alive. American maga- 
zines have been the nursing-mothers of 
American writers, and they remain such 
to-day. Much of our best poetry first saw 
the light in magazines, and still does so. 
If this saying seems a reflection on the 
best poetry now producing in this coun- 
try, we cannot help that. On the artistic 
side, too, the leading magazines have 
been of real educational importance ; and 
we can but hope that no pressure of com- 
petition or lowering of price, in the case 
cf one or all, will lead to a regrettable 
cheapening of quality.” 

So far as Frank  Lesiie’s) Popunar 
Montuny is concerned, the lowering of 
price, instead of leading to a cheapening 
of quality, has been made coincident with 
adistinct and acknowledged raising of our 
standard. 

In the Publisher’s Prospectus for 1899 
—1900, presented elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the magazine, and to which we 
take pride and pleasure in referring our 
readers, will be found, in addition to a 
few selections from the many pleasant 
things said of us by our esteemed and 
valued newspaper contemporaries, an 
enumeration of some of the leading feat- 
ures planned for the coming year, together 
with the names of writers and illustrators 
secured. These will speak for themselves, 
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and can scarcely fail to prove the entire 
sincerity of our avowed policy: that the 
very best of literature and art which ex- 
perienced judgment can select, and energy 
and money procure, is none too good for 
Frank Lesiie's Poruar Moxtuny at 10 
cents per copy, one dollar the yearly sub- 
scription. 

To the hosts of friends whom we are 
now happily privileged to call “regular,” 
as well as to the new ones joining us from 
day to day, we wish a most pleasant and 
profitable voyage throughout Volume 
XLIX. * 


OLD VIRGINIA BREAKFASTS. 


Mr. Howells’s * old gentleman tells of his 
“best meal ?— 
His breakfast in Illinois, 
New England and Carlsbad—going back 
to the time 
When he was a farmer boy. 


Every line is a picture, with a dear wom- 
an’s face 
At each of the breakfasts eaten ; 
And a woman’s dear face, as all the world 
knows, 
The poorest breakfast can sweeten. 


After all, no painting—sunlit, en plein air — 
From pencils the great masters handle 
Can e’er touch the heart like the pictures 
drawn 
By the light of Memory’s candle. 


A few old Virginians, scarce a quorum, are 
left ; 
But we all hold one opinion : 
The finest breakfasts the world cver saw 
Were served in the Old Dominion, 


Somewhere in the forties; some time before 


The cooking-stove came to save labor ; ‘ 


When the spit was turned before hickory 
coals 
That gave everything a flavor. 


But first, when ‘the rising - bell’’ smote 
the still air 
With summons stern and emphatic, 
The great tall glass of ‘‘old peach” and 
crushed ice, 
Crowned with green herb aromatic 


Went the rounds for ‘‘just one little sip,” 
Ere sleep had wholly left: us— 
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‘Just a sip, with the Colonel’s compli- 
‘inents,”” 
To ‘‘pick us up” for our breakfast. 
Pp P 


Trellis-roses looked in at the breakfast- 
reom door, 
Mycrophylla and multiflora, 
Blending an essence subtile and rare 
With the Mocha’s fine aroma. 


The polished mahogany, glistening urn, 
The great Sheftield dish and its cover, 

Reflected again and again some dear face 
Of kinsman, or friend, or lover; 


Of the Colonel himself—standing grave and 
erect— 
Casting his kind eyes o’er us; 
And we hushed our hearts as he offercd 
his own 
In thanks for the blessing befcre us. 


And a breeze had been born in the heart 
of the hills— 
The blue hills over the river— 
Its whispered answer is whispering still 
Of a love that slumbers never! 


The breakfast had waited “ for the butter 
to come,”’ 
Churned in the cool of the morning ; 
And now, like a maiden-queen, high-en- 
throned, 
It stood, with a rose for its crowning. 


And Agnes, with jasmine stuck in her belt, 
A sunbonnet over her curls, 
Ran in from the privet hedge with the 
eggs 
“Just laid,’”’ and translucent as pearls. 
In spring time and summer the crystal 
bowls 
Held figs and peaches and berries, 
And globes just bursting with beauty and 
bloom 
Of luscious ox-heart cherries. 


We had small game chickens broiled over 
the coals. 
(No coarse-grained Shanghai horror ! 
That plebeian immigrant was naturalized 
Along with the English sparrow. ) 


But, whatever the fish from river or sea, 
The Colonel would chide our erring 
If we failed to begin our breakfast with 
roe 
Of North Carolina herring. 


* Referring to “Breakfast is My Best Meal.” by W. 1D. Howells, published in the August number of Frank 
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“Spots, mullet and perch,’’ he acknowl- 
edged were “fine ’’— , 

But the fish of historic glory 
Was the ‘‘ roasted herring ’’ of Bobby Burns 
In his Tam O'Shanter story : 


But the bread —the thistle-down things 
we called ‘‘ bread’?! 
Why, we scarce dared whisper or 
sneeze, 
For the rolls were so light, the wafers so 
thin 
They might float away on the breeze ! 
Fancy muffins, and Sally Lunn, biscuit 
and cakes ! 
And waffles, ye gods! made of rice, 
Flour, butter, cream, eggs—all whipped to 
a froth, 
Baked crisp! As for charms that entice, 


Cleopatra’s, Calypso’s, Helen’s were 
naught— 
They had only wit and beauty, 
While waffles ! Only to think of thein makes 


A poor rhymer forget her duty ! 


But epring breakfasts were nothing to the 
breakfasts we had 
In autumn and early winter, 
When the grapes were ripe, and the birds 
fairly flew 
Into the bags of the hunter. 
Often the hounds would pass ‘‘in full cry” 
Before the earliest dawning ; 
And breakfast would wait for ‘‘old Mu- 
sic’s’”’ quick bark, 
As he galloped home in the morning 
Ahead of the pack to bring us the news : 
How the wily old fox with his cunning 
Had led those young fellows a rollicking 
race ; 
All the same—the brush was coming ! 


How we worshiped those huntsmen! And 
how they could eat! 
Of doubt there isn’t a particle 
That, as tonic for breakfast, your anise- 


bag fox 


Doesn’t equal the genuine article! 


We were too keenly hungry to miss the 
perfume 
Of the sweet rose multiflora, 
For the great Sheffield dish sent a fra- 
grance forth 
From Virginia’s peerless sora. 


Or quail that fattened in the drowsy 
wheatfields— 
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No game on earth can be finer— 
With full white breasts, not tough, stringy 
and brown, 
Like the city-bought old-timer. 


Or Lynnhaven oysters, roast in the shell, 
Or fried in delectable batter ; 

Or tenderloin sausage with plenty of sage, 
And a hint of cayenne pepper ; 


Tomatoes sliced thick, buttered, broiled 
over coals, 


Or ham—Smithfield ham—cut thin, 
Dipped in fine old port, and broiled to a 


turn! 
Why, Peter the Hermit would sin 


For ham like this ! not ‘‘ canvassed, sugar- 
cured,” 
With which, alas! you regale you, 
Compared with Virginia Smithfield ham, 
St. Louis is simply ‘‘ West-failure !’’* 


My epicure friend has frankly confessed, 
““You may boil it, or broil it, or bake it, 
Qld Virginia ham is the only Hara ! 
All the rest are Shem and Japhet !”’ 


Then our buck wheat cakes ! Mr. Howells’s 
were ‘crisp’ — 
I wonder he lives to tell it— 
Now, our buckwheats were tender, soft 
and thick, 
Like three-pile Genoa velvet. 


As to pettijohns, oatmeal, cracked wheat 
and ‘‘grits,’”’ 
That tasteless, pasty conglomery 
(fxecuse a coined word) isn’t gven first 
cousin 
To Old Virginia hominy. 


’*Twas the dish of the Indian gods : globes 
of snow, 
Soft and sweet and pearly ; 
*T was a love-gift from the dusky Princess 
to Smith, 
When she walked through the woods 
so early. 


All night, all day you must boil it—then 
fry 
In the sweetest golden butter, 
“Thanking God that you live”— but 
breakfasts like these 
Merit thanks too deep to utter. 


But the charm lay not in the food, after 
all! 
Nor the flowers, nor china from India ; 
*A pun of the late William R. Travers. 
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‘Twas the neighborly friendship, warm 
and sincere: 
The kind heart of Old Virginia ! 


The poor man could be the friend of the 
rich, 
Guiltless of selfish intention ; 
And the rich man’s friendship knew not 
the taint 
Of offensive condescension. 


And whenever a sorrow burdened one 
heart 
Another was willing to bear it ; 
And whether the larder were slender or 
full, 
A stranger was welcome to share it. 


Something has passed with the dear old 
times ! 

The old ‘blue-and-white’’ from In- 
dia, 


The roses, the game, the fruit—these we | 


have, 
But, alas! no Old Virginia. 


—Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
ad 
A LEGISLATIVE JOKE. 


Miss Margaret Lee, of Brooklyn, is the 
author of sixteen published books, mostly 
novels, including ‘‘ Divorce,’”’ which was 
reviewed and highly praised by the late 
William Ewart Gladstone, and ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of the Russells,’ which appear- 
ed serially in Frank Lesuie’s Porviar 
MontHuy three years ago. She is also the 
author of a petition shortly to be pre- 
sented to Congress, with the signatures of 
an overwhelming majority of the leading 
authors, editors and journalists of the 
United States, praying for the abolition of 
the copyright limitations now existing, by 
which an author’s right in his books ex- 
pires forty-two vears after their publica- 
tion, and demanding that perpetual copy- 
right be legally established. Miss Lee 
points out that in such matters we are 
_away behind even supposedly one-horse 
countries like Spain, for instance, and Bel- 
gium, and Sardinia. Weare in the same 
boat with Great Britain, however, because 
our Government copied English legisla- 
tion in the matter of copyrights, when in 
1831 the present system became a law. 
But in England, to-day, Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, and other prominent men of let- 
ters, are organizing a movement to apply 
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the perpetual right principle to literary 
property. 

The idea was suggested to Miss Lee by 
reading that several large editions of the 
works of American authors, whose books 
were copyrighted prior to 1857, are about 
to be issued. Miss Lee thought it unjust 
that neither the writers, many of whom 
are still living, nor their families, should 
derive benefit from these editions. 

The matter will be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in the form of the follow. 
in 

AUTHORS’ PETITION. 


To the Congress of the United States this 
petition is submitted : 

We, the undersigned authors, editors, 
journalists, ete., do hereby call your atten- 
tion to the limitations of copyright now 
legally existing and ask that they be abol- 
ished. We demand perpetual copyright. 
We believe that property in brain work is 
as real as propery in stocks, bonds and 
real estate. We claim that mental labor 
is as honest and as individual as manual 
industry, or any business activity. 

We know that the profession of author- 
ship requires years of study and prepara- 
tion. Under the present system an author 
loses all right in his book when it has 
been published forty-two years. 

Suppose a writer has a book published 
when he is twenty years old. If he 
reaches the age of sixty-two he has no 
further claim on it. It may be a popular 
work, it may be selling by thousands of 
copies, but the author may be in need of 
money for his daily bread. Authorship, 
like other professions, tells on the worker. 
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There comes to him a time when he should 
be able to reap the full harvest of his early 
labors. He should have the royalty on 
every book that he has written during his 
life and be able to will his right in his 
work to his heirs. 

When a law permits injustice the period 
for its repeal has arrived. To-day in the 
United States there are many writers 
whose early works are scattered broadcast 
by publishers who, as a mere business 
matter, bring out the popular books that 
were copyrigiied before 1857. The law 
gives them the right to reprint such vol- 
umes ; the authors have no redress. 

Perpetual copyright is the natural due of 
all authors. In Queen Anne’s reign, when 
laws regarding the limiting of copyright 
were first enforced, the price of books was 
very high. Our government copied the 
English legislation on the question. In 
1831 the present system became law. 

Sixty-eight years have passed. The 
masses can buy books. 

This is an era of progress, and the truth 
is that instead of being in the lead the 
United States is behind the age in her 
method of dealing with authors. Here are 
some facts: In Russia, copyright exists 
during an author’s life, twenty-five years 
after his death, and ten years in addition 
if an edition of his works is published 
within five years of his end of the term. 
In Spain, author’s life and fifty years 
thereafter. In Germany, for author’s life 
and thirty years thereafter. In France, 
author’s lird and fifty years thereafter. 
Austria, Sardinia, Tuscany and the Papal 
States, author’s lifeand thirty years there- 
after. Holland and Belgium, author’s life 
and twenty years thereafter. 

We demand that the United States shall 
at once take the foremost position and 
make copyright perpetual. We ask that 
the law may take immediate effect, in the 
cause of justice, and apply to all copy- 
rights given during the year 1858 and 
since that date. The reason of the law is 
the life of the law ; the reason forthe put- 
une of any restriction on the life of, copy- 
right having disappeared, the limitation 
should cease, and thie right of the author 
in his works should be perpetual. 


Already Miss Lee has won to her cause 
many distinguished advocates, including 
Mr. W. D. Howells, who writes, in refer- 
ence to the recent correspondence on 
the subject of copyright between Alfred 
Austin, the English Poet Laureate, and 
John Hay, Secretary of State in President 
Mckinley’s cabinet, as follows : 

“The Secretary of State must have given 
thought to the strange fact that under a 
constitution which mainly exists to be 
violated, in spite of a Supreme Court 
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which exists to maintain its purity, a man 
is guaranteed the perpetual right to his 
lands, houses, hereditaments, and posses- 
sions of every sort, earned, begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen, while he is guaranteed 
the right to the book he hay written, to 
the thing which he has absolutely created, 
and which without him would not be in 
the world, for forty-two years only. He 
must have been struck by the fact, fur- 
ther, that during this limited period the 
law does not take more but less pains to 
protect the owner of a book than the 
owner of any other property ; that in the 
case of theft or injury to any other prop- 
erty the law voluntarily pursues the 
wrong-doer ; but in the infringement of a 
copyright, it leaves the sufferer to bring 
action at his own risk and recover what 
damages he can. He must, in fine, have 
perceived that the statute discriminated 
against the owner of a copyright while it 
lasts, and leaves him a helpless prey when 
it expires after forty-two years. 

“Tt was this fact which I wish the Sec- 
retary had brought to the notice of the 
Laureate in exhorting him to patience 
with the imperfection of our international 
copyright law, and had begged him to 
note that as yet literary property was only 
a legislative Joke, anyhow. But I see how 
that might not have been fit in the Secre- 
tary of State even when speaking extra- 
officially, and so I venture to urge it my- 
self for the consolation of thie: Host Lau- 
reate, who lives under a law like our own 
in respect to literary property. I have 
sometimes felt strongly about it, and 
sometimes not. In my lighter moods I 
have been able to join with the statute in 
the enjoyment of its joke, and to laugh 
with it at the notion of allowing a man to 
defend his own property for forty-two 

ears upon the condition that he shall not 
vave any right to it afterward. In my 
more serious moments I have reflected 
that the rights of property are not so very 
sacred, if we consider how they are often 
acquired ; and in these moods I have not 
wished literary property equalized with 
other property before the law. I have felt 
a fine pride in the lapse of my rights as an 
author after forty-two years; but I have 
asked myself why other property rights 
should not be equalized with them. 
Would not it, I have asked myself, work 
a sort of moral purification of other pos- 
sessions if they were remanded to the 
community after forty-two years, as books 
are? 

‘“‘Thave even publicly suggested such a 
solution of the difficulty in former refer- 
ences to the subject. It has seemed to me 
that in this way we should escape the 
effect if not the fact of shameless injustice ; 
but my suggestion has as yet received no 
sort of attention in the National Legisla- 
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ture, and I presume now to urge it again 
in the hope that, having liberated the 
Cubans and Filipinos, our Government 
may be disposed to do something toward 
relieving an oppressed class of our own 
citizens.” 

as 


THANKSGIVING JINGLE. 
The turkey’s sitting, 
The red leaf’s flitting 
About the sapling— 
His roost at night. 
In breezes puffing, 
To save his stuffing, 
The limb he’s grappling 
With main and might. 
*Way over the landscape dim he’s looking, 
*Way over the landscape zephyr kist, 
Whose drifting pennons of amethyst 
Fill him with thoughts that are not of 
cooking. 
His mind’s at rest and his doubts are 
stilled ; 
Oh, little he fancies with chestnuts soon 
He'll be stuffed to the wishbone until he’s 
filled, 
And nevermore dream ’neath the silver 
moon. 
He grips the limb with his scaly talons 
And looks away o’er the meadow still, 
Where the pumpkin glows 
And the cornstack blows, 
And the cider sparkles and flows in gal- 
lons 
In the ricketty wayside cider mil. 


The corn is popping, 

The chestnut’s dropping, 

The rabbit splurges 
Along with grace. 

The quail is piping, 

The small boy’s wiping 

The tart that surges 
Across his face. 

The mince pie flutters its wings of beauty, 
The doughnut skims o’er the lilied mere, 
The butterfly’s scattered there and here ; 

The canned roast turkey performs its duty, 

Like music the bright fork rises and falls ; 
The larder’s groaning with all its store, 

To-morrow, the picture of all the walls, 
The wishbone will dry o’er the cottage 

door ; 

But now, our fancies with rapture hooding, 
While nocturnes rosy our souls anoint, 

We sit and repose, 
In a purple doze, 
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Digesting our ballast of lush plum pudding, 
All mixed with the breast and the sec- 
ond joint. 
Thanksgiving is here ! 
We're filled with good cheer, 
And the cream 
Of the dream 
Of fat living. 
Oh, we dance and we sing, 
As we turn a handspring— 
“Thanksgiving! Thanksgiv- 
ing ! Thanksgiving!’ 
— R. K. Munkittrick. 


She held one end of the wishbone slim, 

And raised her glorious eyes to him— 

“Come, wish with me,’ she demurely 
said, 

And oh, her lips they were wondrous red ! 


He seized the bone with a glad surprise— 
His wish shone out of his longing eyes ; 
A steady pull, and a sudden snap, 

And Fate had sent him a sad mishap. 


She slyly smiled at his dumb degpair, 

And murmured, low, ‘‘Do you really 
care 2?” 

We gazed again at her lips so red— 

‘ With all my heart, but I do,’’ he said. 
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Her eyelids drooped, but he heard her 
say, 

“Man can conquer Fate,’’ as she turned 
away ; 

So he took the hint, as man should do, 

And, despite the bone, did his wish come 


IMU it Shitty, 
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—Wallace Dunbar Vineent. 
Bd 
THE PAINTER OF “LITTLE 
SWEETHEARTS.”’ 


Everyone is interested in an artist, es- 
pecially when the artist is a woman, de- 


FRANCES BRUNDAGE. 


voting her life and talent to those juvenile 
subjects which appeal so strongly to the 
human sympathies, and give constant 
pleasure to all ages and classes of people. 
Mrs. Frances Brundage, the well known 
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water-colorist, painter of the ‘Little 
Sweethearts’’ Calendar, issued by Frank 
Lesuie’s PoputaR Montaty —and which 
certainly it is not our fault if you have not 
seen—was born in Newark, N. J. Her art 
studies were pursued under the careful 
tutelage of her father, a Munich student, 
whose specialties were the painting of 
altar subjects, and church architecture. 
As early as at four years of age, she began 
to illustrate stories that were read to her, 
and so developed the imagination which 
plays no small part in her work. In 1886 
she was married to Mr. W. T. Brundage, 
whose paintings are frequently seen in 
conjunction with those of his wife. Mr. 
Brundage is one of the oldest members of 
the Salmagundi Club of New York City. 

One of the finest examples of Mrs. 
Brundage’s work is the ‘Little Sweet- 
hearts’’ Art Calendar, the original water- 
color paintings for which were specially 
made for the Frank Leslie Publishing 
House. The delicate coloring, the ex- 
quisite taste shown in the apparel and 
floral decorations, and above all, the fas- 
cinating winsomeness of the child-faces in 
this group, make it not only an object of 
especial artistic interest and pleasure, but 
also insure it a cherished and permanent 
place in the household. 


&* 
HOW IT CAME. 


A witch, a fairy and an elf 
Met, long ago, to find, 

To brew, to conjure, or to mine, 
A plague for human-kind. 


They brought, from far below the ground, 
A mighty magic pot ; 

They piled it round with hazel boughs, 
And made it seething hot. 


The witch poured poison jealousy, 
With incantations grim ; 

Then watched it boil and bubble up, 
Half to the caldron’s brim. 


The elf brought sorrow’s token tears ; 
The laughing fay came last, 

And all her blossom-sprays of joy 
Were in the caldron cast. 


Dan Cupid chanced to spy it all, ; 
While straying through the grove ; 
He dipped his arrows, every one, 
And called the mixture ‘‘ Love.” 
— Gladys Hyatt. 


DAWN IN WINTER. 


VEEN L hear Weater’s vibrant ery at dawn 
Over the haunted hilllops echoing, 
clud know where rules that pale auroral king 
All bloom has vanished and all glory gone, 
More fleetly than a bird my soul is drawn 
From out its tenement on errant wing, 
-lud once more of the sempiternal Spring 


Ane Ta comrade on some lupined lawn. 


T stroll through attared closes, thrid warm streains, 
Or list rapt harmonies on the deserts verge 
What time unlids the day-god’s fiery eye ; 
As naught to me the cold’s engulfing surge, 
Who can detect, the while I walk with dreams, 
Memnonic music in the Winter's cry! 
—Clinton Scollari. 
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JOHN HOWARD PAYNE: 
A STRANGE EVENTFUL HISTORY. 


By Miron E. AILes. 


\ THE very crest of Oak Hill, picturesque city of the dead, there peace- 
fully sleeps, in the bosom of his own ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ all that 
mortal remains of John Howard Payne. Far down steep declivities, 
marked by long terraces of swelling mounds, is Rock Creek, winding tortu- 
ously among the rugged hills to the north. Southward, the broad Potomac 
rolls ‘tin solemn silence to the ocean,’ while to the east the great dome of 
the Capitol glistens white in the sun. Near by is old Georgetown—in this 
day called West Washington, but still sufficiently marked as belonging to 
another age by many a steep, moss-grown roof and dormer window. — It is 
here, at the National Capital, that a few years since a home was prepared for 
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the wandering poet, whose ashes so long lay in the little cemetery of St. 
George, at Tunis, Africa. 

No time can be so fitting as this blessed season of peace and love in which 
to tell the story of the home-coming of John Howard Payne. Christmas 
is a festival of the fireside. It is, as Washington Irving (once Payne’s room- 
mate in Paris) says, ‘‘the season for gathering together of family connections, 
and drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts which the cares and 
pleasures and sorrows of the world are continually operating to cast loose; of 
calling back the children of a family who have launched forth in life, and 
wandered widely asunder, once more to assemble about the paternal hearth, 
that rallying place of the affections, there to grow young and loving again 
among the endearing mementoes of childhood.’’ While, therefore, these 
reunions of affections are being multiplied again and again among seventy- 
five millions of happy people, and the home is being made the center of so 
many hopes and aspirations, let us follow the wanderings, and especially the 
last home voyage, of that sweet singer, who, in a few brief strains, has ex- 
pressed in undying words the dearest sentiment of the human heart. 

Unfortunately, there has been some misunderstanding as to the place of 
Payne’s nativity. Even the marble tablet which rests above his dust bears a 
false inscription. Thereon it is recorded that he was born in Boston. It has 
been indubitably shown, both from statements of the poet himself and from 
family records, that he was born at No. 33 Pearl Street, New York City, June 
‘th, 1791. His early childhood was spent, however, at the old homestead, 
Kast Hampton, Long Island. In 1838, when Payne was a resident of Wash- 
ington, he contributed to the Democratic Review several articles, among which 
was one entitled ‘‘Our Neglected Poets,’’ in which he described East Hamp- 
ton and vicinity. Mr. Gabriel Harrison, one of Payne’s biographers, has 
said : ‘Tf he was thinking of any one place on earth when he wrote his song 
of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ it was 
of the ‘lowly 
cottage’ at East 
Hampton.’ 
And, among 
many minute de- 
tails, this is what 
the poet himself 
says of the place: 
‘‘The sweet sol- 
itude of East 
Hampton is in- 
evitably destined 
to interruptions 


from the city, 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE'S BIRTHPLACE, NO. 
33 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK and many 7 an 
ciry—1791. eve, wearied 
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THE PAYNE HOMESTEAD, AT EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 

From the etching by L. H. King, by permission of the publisher, M. F. Tobin. 
foreign and domestic grandeur, will, ere long, lull itself to repose in the 
quiet beauty of this village. It will revel in.its daybreak ocean sports. 
It will delight in its summer sunsets, which, as the gazer from the rising 
ground at the western extremity looks down the long and ample street, flings 
yiant shadows upon the grass, and gilds the treetops and the nearer wind- 
mill, and the chimneys, and the academy cupola, and the little meeting- 
house spire opposite, and the distant tavern sign, swinging between two posts 
in the center of the road, and the far-off windmill ; while the geese strut with 
slow and measured: stateliness to their repose, and the cottagers, upon the 
benches projecting from before each side of many of the cottage doors, talk 
news or scandal, or pertinaciously bicker away about politics and religion, 
though they are said never to have voted but upon one side, and never to 
have listened to a sermon out of their own sect. Such, then, was East 
Hampton.”’ 

In 1796, his father, with his family, removed to Boston, where he was 
connected with an academy, his principal occupation being that of a teacher 
of elocution. While a youth in Boston, the future poet organized a boys’ 
military company, of which he became captain. The incident is worthy of 
note because of the fact that another boy member of that youthful company 
lived to achieve renown by writing a tender and enduring song of home. It 
was Samuel Woodworth, author of ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket.’’ 

John Howard Payne, as a child, was extraordinarily precocious. Before 
he was fourteen years of age his genius had manifested itself to such an 
extent that he was looked upon as a prodigy. Under the guidance of his 
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father, he had become an accomplished elocutionist, and, indeed, was 
already assistant instructor in the school. His successes in private the- 
atricals and school exhibitions began to attract attention, and, conscious 
himself of the fact that he possessed dramatic talent, he set his hopes 
on becoming a rival of the famous Master Betty, the youthful Roscius 
of England. So completely was he absorbed by his ambitions that his 
father became alarmed, and every effort was made to smother them. His 
brother, William Osborn 
Payne, who was a mem- 
ber of a mercantile firm 
in New York, having 
died, it was conceived to 
be a good plan to place 
the youthful aspirant for 
histrionic honors ata 
desk in the counting- 
house. But the moth 
will go back to the flame, 
and so, within a few 
weeks, we find him se- 
cretly publishing a little 
paper called The Thespian 
Mirror. The extraordin- 
ary merit of this little 
paper soon attracted the 
attention of observant 
literary men, who were 
astounded upon learn- 
ing, by accident, that 
the author was but four- 
teen years of age. Mr. 
Coleman, editor of the 
New York Evening Post, 
met him about. this 
time, and, concerning an 
interview with him, 
said : 

‘‘T found that it requir- 
ed an effort on my part to 
keep up the conversation 
in as choice a style as his 
own. I saw him repeat- 
edly afterward, and had 
not only the circum- 
stances of his extreme 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AS ‘‘ YOUNG NORVAL.”” youth confirmed, but, 

From the contemporaneous portrait by Leslie. what was more astonish- 
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ing, that three years of his little life 
had been, as it were, blotted out of 
his existence by illness, so that he 
really could be considered scarcely 
more than ten years of age.’’ 

The boy was now lionized by the 
cultured people of New York, and 
some of the acquaintances made be- 
came valuable friends. There were 
some who realized that over-atten- 
tion would spoil the talented youth, 
and these devoted friends prepared 
the way for him to enter a school at 
Schenectady. At this school he took 
a prominent part in the literary ven- 
tures of the students, and started a 
little paper called the Pastime, which 
was a great success. Payne was 
now sixteen years of age, and up to 
this time his sorrows and disap- F 4 

* From the monumental bust in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
pointments had heen no more than Washington, D.C. : 
those ordinarily met with by every boy whose environment seems to be 
opposed to his ambition. But now came real sorrow. June 18th, 1807, his 
mother died. This sad loss virtually ended his college career. Writing to 
his father, he said: ‘‘Since mother’s death all nature seems speechless ; the 
flowers have lost their color and their perfume ; the heavens are black, and 
the trees seem motionless.’’ The father suffered keenly in the loss of the 
wife, and in his depression more than ever neglected his already failing for- 
tunes. He was soon a bankrupt. And now became a necessity what had 
before been the son’s fondest choice: he must resort to the stage in order 
that he might relieve his father’s distress. 

His successes were marvelous. His first appearance was on the evening 
of February 24th, 1809, when, being in his eighteenth year, he assumed the 
part of Young Norval, a character in the tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas,’’ very much 
in demand at that time. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and Charleston were visited in rapid succession, and each appearance 
was made the occasion of brilliant success. 

January, 1813, he turned his face toward England, and thus became, as 
he himself has said, the pioneer American dramatic adventurer. His Lon- 
don appearance, although under trying circumstances, was an instant success. 
He appeared in various English cities as Romeo, Hamlet, Petruchio, and Young 
Norval. His repertoire also included such prominent parts as Octavion in 
‘*Mountaineers’’; Zaphna in ‘‘Mahomet’’; Tancred in ‘‘Tancred and Sigis- 
mund’’; Edgar in ‘‘ King Lear’’; and many others. But, while he was at 
first successful, ‘‘ as an actor he did not grow with his audience, and lacked 
the genius to hold a place as a star upon the English stage.”’ 

But his experience as an actor gave him an acquaintance with stage 
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methods, and laid the foundation for the really successful work of his life, 
that of a dramatist. He possessed a genius for adaptation, and was employed 
by London theatres to remain in Paris for the purpose of observing the 
French stage, and of transmitting instantly such of the French successes as 
might seem best fitted to the wants of London theatres and their patrons. 
A long list of successful plays followed his endeavors, the construction of 
some of which entitled him to high rank asa playwright. His ‘‘ Brutus’’ was, 
and is, the only really successful play of the many essayed on that subject. 
It was produced year after year in England, and for years it was one of the 
standard plays in this country. Notwithstanding the complete successes 
made by many of his plays, he seems always to have been unfortunate in 
the matter of remuneration for his work, and therefore during his residence 
of twenty years abroad he gained but little pecuniary advantage. He failed 
as a manager to such an extent that he landed in the debtors’ prison some 
$7,000 in debt; but ‘‘ Thérése,’’ a remarkably successful adaptation of Vic- 
tor’s play, won him his liberty. 

It will not serve the purpose of this article to follow his various dramatic 
successes and financial sufferings. We are mostly concerned with his opera, 
‘“Clari.”? The success of ‘‘Thérése > brought him only short-lived relief. 
He now returned to Paris, in behalf of the Drury Lane Theatre ; but his em- 

ployers were neglectful 
and dilatory in money 
matters, and Payne 
was soon in financial 
distress. About this 
time Charles Kemble 
undertook the man- 
agement of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and 
-’ ~ he immediately sought 
*_‘ the services of Payne. 
The latter, in press- 
ing need of money, 
dispatched a bundle of 
manuscript plays, ask- 
ing for the whole £250. 
One of the plays was 


TOMB OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, IN 2 drama which was 
ST. GEORGE CEMETERY, subsequently produced 


aaa eel sas under the name of 
‘Clari.”’? It was this drama which Payne offered to 
Kemble for £50. It was Payne’s opinion that the piece 
contained material which would make a good opera, 
and, if it met with Mr. Kemble’s wishes, he would 
have his friend, Sir Henry Bishop, arrange the music 
for it, and he himself would make such alterations as 
were necessary. The £50 was paid and charged as a 
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credit on the 
bundle _ offered 
for sale at £250. 
The opera of 
‘“Clari’’ was a 
tremendous suc- 
cess, which may 
mostly be ac- 
counted for be- 
cause of the in- 
stant admiration 
won for it by the 
introduction of 
that feature for 
which it will 
long be remem- 
bered, Payne’s 
immortal song, 
‘““Home, Sweet 
Home.” The 
poet’s biograph- 
er, Mr. Gabriel 
Harrison, has 
written: ‘‘ This 
song has had a 
more universal 
circulation than 
any other song 
written before or 
since. It is a 
fact that upward 
of one hundred 
thousand copies RESIDENCE OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AS UNITED STATES CONSUL AT 
were issued by TUNIS, AND THE HOUSE IN WHICH HE DIED, APRIL 9TH, 1852. 
its publisher in London in less than one year after its first publication. The 
profit yielded over two thousand guineas. It at once became so popular that 
it was heard everywhere. Whether in the streets, or the concert, or the thea- 
tre, it was always welcome to the ear. It has been heard in the cottage and 
the palace, it has been sung constantly by the humblest peasantry, and sanc- 
tified by the sweet warblings of a Pasta and a Malibran. ‘It has been quoted 
in sermons, and sung, with slight alterations, in places of divine worship. It 
is a favorite song of the exile, and is not unfamiliar in the desert wilds of 
Africa,’ This one effort has so much of the ‘touch of nature’ in it, that the 
whole world becomes akin in acknowledgments and love for its author.’’ 
The music of the song is by Sir Henry Bishop, and the melody is very similar 
to an old Sicilian air. It is related that when Payne was in New Orleans in 
1835, he gave the following account of the origin of the music to a friend, 
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who questioned him on the subject: ‘‘I first heard the air in Italy,’’ said 
the poet. ‘‘One beautiful morning, as I was strolling alone amid some de- 
lightful scenery, my attention was arrested by the sweet voice of a peasant 
girl, who was carrying a basket laden with flowers and vegetables. This 
plaintive air she trilled out with so much sweetness and simplicity that the 
melody at once caught my fancy. I accosted her, and after a few moments’ 
conversation I asked for the name of the song, which she could not give me; 
but, having a slight knowledge of music myself, barely enough for the pur- 
pose, I requested her to repeat the air, which she did while I dotted down 
the notes as best I could. It was this air that suggested the words of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ both of which I sent to Bishop at the time I was 
preparing the opera of ‘Clari’ for Mr. Kemble. Bishop happened to know 
the air perfectly well, and adapted the music to the words.”’ 

The opera was produced at Covent Garden, May, 1823, and the song was 
first sung by a Miss Tree, sister of Ellen Tree, afterward the wife of the cele- 
brated actor, Charles Kean. Of course there have been various accounts as 
to the conditions under which ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”’ was written. The one 
given seems to be thoroughly authenticated. One story has it that ‘‘ one 
stormy night, beneath the dim flickering of a London street lamp, gaunt and 
hungry, and without a place to shelter his poor, shivering body, he wrote 
his inspired song upon a piece of a ragged paper picked from the sidewalk.”’ 

During Payne’s long absence in Europe, his name had been kept alive in 
America by the constant repetition of his plays on the American stage, and, 
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while they had been a source of great profit to managers and actors in this 
country, Payne had received no compensation whatever for the use made of 
them. Friends at home, knowing of his embarrassments, earnestly insisted 
that he should return. Assurances were given him that a generous public 


THE LATE W. W. CORCORAN. 


would respond in liberal measure for the entertainment he had so long and 
well given them. July, 1832, he arrived in his native city of New York. 
At that time, the cholera scourge had paralyzed all activities, and the city 
was well-nigh deserted. As soon as the dread disease was stamped out, ar- 
rangements were made for giving the poet a benefit. This was done at the 
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old Park Theatre,- and 
the undertaking resulted 
in conspicuous success, 
the receipts for the even- 
ing exceeding $7,000. 
The character of the en- 
tertainment provided 
may be judged from the 
fact that among the par- 
ticipants were Charles 
and Fanny Kemble and 
Edwin Forrest. The bill 
for the evening included 
‘*Brutus,’’? written by 
Payne, the comedy of 
‘‘Charles II.,’’ also one 
of his successful produc- 
tions, and ‘‘ Katherine 
and Petruchio.’’ 
*‘ Home, Sweet Home”’ 
was sung, followed, in 
full chorus, by the ti- 
nale to Payne’s opera of 
‘*Clari.’? Similar bene- 
tits were given in Boston 
and New Orleans during 
the course of the next 
two years. 

About this time, Payne 
heeame interested in a 
project for the publica- 
tion of an international 
magazine, with the result 
that, while investigating 
questions growing out of 
difficulties with the Che- 
rokee Indians, he took 
up his residence with 
that tribe. He became 
their counselor and de- 
fender. 

In 1838 he went to 
Washington, and at the 
capital he formed the ac- 
quaintance of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the day. 
In 1842, through the ef- 


JOHN 


forts of Webster and 
Marcy, he was appointed 
by President Tyler con- 
sul to Tunis, at which 
post he arrived in May, 
1843. Here he found 
much material to satisfy 
his gifted imagination. 
Tunis very nearly occu- 
pies the site of ancient 
Carthage. Here he could 
review on the spot the 
story of Ancas’s adven- 
tures, and the woes of 
the unhappy Dido. Here 
might be pointed out the 
shores upon which the 
hero’s fleets were wreck- 
ed, and there the place 
where stood the sorrow- 
ful queen ‘‘ with a willow 
in her hand, upon the 
wild sea banks, and waft- 
od her love to come again 
to Carthage.’’ For three 
years he performed very 
ably the duties of consul ; 
but there were mutations 
in office then as well as 
now, and late in 1845 he 
was recalled. Something 
of a controversy took 
place over the question 
of his reinstatement. His 
friends in Washington 
were many, and among 
them such powerful ones 
aus Webster and Marcy. 
It was not until 1851 that 
Webster secured his re- 
turn. When he bade 
farewell to the country 
of his heart for the last 
time in 1851, his health 
had already begun to 
fail. 

July 25th of that year 
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he sailed for Tunis on board the United States ship Commodore Morgan, 
from Marseilles. It was to this Mediterranean port of France that Hon- 
orable Horace A. Taylor, now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, brought 
the body of the poet some thirty years later. His second incumbency 
of the office of United States Consul at Tunis was to be of short duration. 
He entered upon the work of the consulate eagerly, and with the energy 
of his earlier days. Early in the winter of 1852 he was afflicted with 
rheumatism, which was followed by excessive prostration. After a partial 
recovery, he sought to entertain several American visitors to Tunis and Car- 
thage in March by personally conducting them to interesting places. His 
strength was not sufficient to the task, however, and he suffered a relapse, 
from which he did not recover. He died at six o’clock on the morning of 
April 9th, 1852, in the sixty-second year of his age. The marble slab placed 
by the Government over his grave unfortunately contains the erroneous state- 
ment that he died April Ist. ‘‘So,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ ended the singu- 
lar and constantly varying life of John Howard Payne, unquestionably a man 
of genius, but who failed to accomplish a very high position in any of the 
several professions of poet, dramatist, or actor, from the want of exclusive 
devotion to some one of them.’’ 

The remains of the dead poct were laid to rest in St. George’s Cemetery, 
Tunis, where they were destined to find repose for over thirty years, or until 
1883. The United States Government authorized the placing of a marble 
slab over the grave, and this same stone now rests above the poct’s ashes in 
Oak Hill, Washington. The inscription may be read by reference to the 
illustration. It was written by Hon. William Perin Chandler, who succeeded 
Payne as consul at Tunis. Mr. Chandler has acknowledged that he was in 
error concerning the place of Payne’s birth and the date of his death, but 
attributes these mistakes to want of information. 

In connection with the return of the body of the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ to be sepulchred in the soil of his own native land, there is a story 
that possesses a charming interest. It is said that in 1882, when Lieutenant 
(now Rear-Admiral) Melville, of the unfortunate Jeannette, arrived in Wash- 
ington, the Marine Band welcomed him to the city with the strains of Payne’s 
immortal song, and that the late W. W. Corcoran, a citizen of great public 
spirit and wealth, heard the swect harmonies wafted through the trees of 
Lafayette Park to his home. He was inspired then and there with the desire 
to bring the body of the poct to his own country. It is true, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Taylor, now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was instrumental 
in bringing to the attention of the people of the United States the fact that 
the body of him whose song of home had thrilled the hearts of millions lay 
buried ina far-away foreign land. Mr. Taylor was United States Consul at 
Marscilles in the early eighties. 

During a trip through Northern Africa in the winter of 1881 he went to 
Tunis. After visiting the grave of Payne, he wrote an article describing 
it, and giving some incidents connected with his life, writings and official 
career, This article was widely published throughout the United States. 
It quite likely attracted the attention of Mr. Corcoran, who then became 
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HON. HORACE A. TAYLOK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, FORMERLY UNITED 
STATES CONSUL AT MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
impressed with the idea that the remains of Payne ought to be transferred 
to this country. 

In any event, Mr. Corcoran, October 14th, 1882, applied to the Secretary 
of State for permission ‘‘to disinter the remains of our countryman, John 
Howard Payne, which now rest in a grave near Tunis, in Africa, that they 
may receive more appropriate sepulture in the bosom of his native land. It 
has seemed to me,’’ wrote Mr. Corcoran, ‘‘that the precious dust of an 
American citizen, who sang so sweetly in praise of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
should not be left to mingle with any soil less dear to him than that of the 
land which gave him birth, and which, by the beauty of its home life, gave 
to him his best poetical inspiration.’? The Secretary of State replied that 
the proposal met with his warm approbation, and promised his readiness to 
do what he could in rendering fitting tribute ‘‘to the memory of one whose 
touching verses have so endeared him to his countrymen.’’ James Russell 
Lowell was then Minister to England, and in the absence of any consular 
representative of our Government at Tunis, Mr. Lowell was requested to ob- 
tain the assjstance of the British Government in obtaining from the Govern- 
ment of the Regency of Tunis permission to exhume the remains. Accord- 
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ingly, Mr. Thomas F. Reade, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul General at 
Tunis, was instructed by his Government to carry out the wishes of the 
United States. : 

The exhumation took place at twelve o’clock, noon, January 5th, 1883, 
there being only a few persons present, most of whom had come at the 
request of the British Consul to act as witnesses. Two were present who 
had been at the funeral more than thirty years before—one, Mr. Pisani, a 
friend, and the other the old and faithful native servant of the poet. The 
coffin was with difficulty kept from falling to pieces, owing to its state of de- 
cay. An eye-witness says there was ‘‘ little else than the blackened skeleton 
left. Traces of the colonel’s uniform in which Payne was buried were dis- 
tinguishable—some gold lace and a few buttons.’’ After the body was put 
in secure coverings, it was conveyed to a little Protestant church near the 
cemetery, where it remained during the night’ of the 5th under guard. 
A newspaper correspondent, who was present, wrote: ‘‘ When the body was 
carried into the church, an English gentleman at the little American-made 
organ played the air, and a swect-voiced American lady sang the immortal 
song of the dead poct ; and as the tender words tremulously floated through 
and filled the holy place, hearts swelled, eyes were suffused, and ‘a charm 
from the skies seemed to hallow us there.” Tongue cannot tell nor pen de- 
scribe the effect of that song, sung under the circumstances stated. The 
gloaming of the coming evening had crept into the chapel ; and the ‘dim 
religious light’ that Payne’s poetic temperament could have understood and 
absorbed, bathed all, both living and dead, in its mellow radiance. The 
twilight came on apace ; and we left the poor remains to lie there until the 
morrow, guarded by the faithful dragoman who, in life as in death, was 
stanch and faithful to the last.’”? The sweet-voiced American lady was Mrs. 
Worthington, wife of the United States Consul at Malta. 

The remains were shipped to Mr. Taylor at Marseilles. ‘‘When the 
casket containing the body of Payne arrived,’’ says Mr. Taylor,* ‘‘ I was in- 
formed by the agent of the steamship company which had transported them 
from Tunis to Marseilles that unless I made some arrangements to take care 
of them the health authorities would seize the remains and bury them again. 

“In order to avoid any trouble with the health authorities, | hired a 
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MONUMENT OVER THE REMAINS OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AT OAK HILL CEMETERY, 
- WASHINGTON, D. C. 


barge, had the caskets put upon it, and anchored out in the bay a long dis- 
tance from shore. Notwithstanding this precaution, some days. later, while 
I was waiting for the ship to sail for New York in order to ship the body, the 
health authorities in some way learned of the fact that I had caskets contain- 
ing human remains anchored out in the bay, and they proposed to seize 
them and have them properly interred. - Ihad the caskets opened and found 
that the body had absolutely ‘returned to dust.’ The bones, even, were 
only ashes. Mr. Payne was buried in his uniform, it would seem, as there 
were streaks of bright gold running down each side of the casket, which un- 
doubtedly came from the gold stripes on his trousers. After numerous con- 
ferences, and many and very emphatic expostulations, I prevailed upon the 
authorities to allow the remains to stay where they were until I could get 
them shipped. 

‘** Another annoying circumstance delayed the shipping. The day before 
the vessel was to sail, upon which the body was to be shipped, I received 
notice from the agent of the company that the contract for shipment would 
have to be cancelled. He said it had become current rumor that the ship was 
to transport a ‘corpse,’ that several passengers had cancelled their passages, 
and quite a number of the crew deserted on that account. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the corpse consisted of but a little dust. I insisted that 
the contract to take the body be carried out—and, by the way, I was com- 


pelled to pay 1,000 francs, double first-class passenger fare, for the trans- 
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portation of the remains—but all my arguments were fruitless. The com- 
pany would not accept the shipment, and I was obliged to make other 
arrangements. There was another ship sailing in a few days, and I made 
a contract with them. The box containing the casket was taken on 
board in the night and stored away in the hold, and in this way the 
body was shipped to New York. During the time that the remains were 
waiting shipment, I received a cable message from the Department of 
State at Washington, telling me to hold the caskets until the stone which 
covered the tomb of Payne in Tunis could be procured and shipped at the 
same time. I sent a messenger to Tunis to secure the stone, but the authori- 
ties there refused to let it go. It seems that, after the remains had been 
removed, the tomb had been fixed up as before, and this stone placed upon 
the top of it, so that the appearance was precisely the same as when the body 
was resting there. At the time, although the French were in possession of 
Tunis, and were the real rulers there, the ostensible head of the government 
was the Bey, the Arab ruler. He objected to the removal of the stone. 
After considerable negotiation with my messenger, who was my son, Willis 
A. Taylor, and considerable correspondence, I succeeded, through the 
friendly intercession of Mr. Reade, of Her Majesty’s Government, in induc- 
ing the authorities to allow the stone to be removed. It was shipped 
with the remains, and now lies at Oak Hill Cemetery, near the tomb of 
Payne.’ 

March 22d, 1883, the Burgundia arrived in New York harbor. John How- 
ard Payne was home. Not far away on Long Island was.‘‘ the lowly cot- 
tage’? at Eust Hampton, and close at hand was the very street where he was 
born. The caskets, covered with the American flag, lay in state at the City 
Hall, New York, for a day, and at four in the afternoon Gilmore’s Band at- 
tended and played ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’? From New York the remains 
were brought to Washington by the representatives of Mr. Corcoran, reaching 
the capital, Saturday, March 24th. Without ceremony, according to Mr. 
Corcoran’s wish, they were conveyed to the cemetery and placed in the 
chapel. June 8th, 1883, they were removed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
there to lie in state. The following day, June 9th, the ninety-second anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth, with great pomp and ceremony, his honored dust 
was conveyed to the spot where he now sleeps. The President of the United 
States was in attendance, the members of his Cabinet, and many distinguished 
persons, both in official and private life. The ceremonies were conducted 
with admirable taste. As the start was made for the cemetery, the celebrated 
Marine Band, under the leadership of Sousa, played ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
and at the cemetery, at appropriate moments, the Philharmonic Society sang 
stanzas from the tender song. There was an oration, and the venerable 
Bishop Pinkney conducted the religious services. It was late in the day, 
quite seven o’clock, when the ceremonies were concluded. The sun, low in 
the west, gilded the June leaves of the tall oaks. Then, while the Marine 
Band softly played ‘‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’’ the distinguished gather- 
ing dispersed, leaving the sacred dead to their own peaceful solitudes, and 
John Howard Payne—home at last ! 


Mid pleasures and palaces, though wemay roam, 


Be it ever sohumble, there’s noplace Like home! 


THE HOME-COMING OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
(Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington, ‘D. C.) 


By Henry Tyrrew.. 
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ROM exile returning, to rest with thine own, 
The joy of thy welcome, oh, would thou hadst known ! 
No feeling so tender, no heart’s love so strong 
As breathes in the words of thine undying song : 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.”’ 


To loneliness fated, to restlessly roam, 

Thy dreams and thy longing turned ever to home ; 
Till out of its sorrow thy spirit distressed 

In loveliest language its yearning expressed. 


It rose like the plaint of the night-singing bird, 
It wakened emotion where’er it was heard ; 

By every people, in every tongue, 

Life’s deepest affection was echoed and sung. 


What heroes have died for, thy sweet song endears, 
Enshrined in our hearts and embalmed with our tears : 
The light of the wanderer, cheer of the brave, 

The hope of the exile, e’en though but a grave. 


No anthem can praise thee, no monument tell 
Thy fame, like this ballad the world loves so well : 
It sings thee immortal while earth shall remain, 
With voices of children to join its refrain : 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There is no place like home, there is no place like home.’’ 
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‘* YES, THIS WILL DO NICELY. {f DON’T SEE WHY YOU DIDN’T PUT US HERE AT ONCE. ’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read. 


ROOM FORTY=F1Veé. 
(A Farce.) 


By WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLS. 


Scene: A room in the Summertop Hotel. A chambermaid is discovered putting 
the last touches to the bed which she has made up in an alcove. A stout gen- 
tleman appears at the door and looks in. 


I, 
THE STOUT GENTLEMAN AND THE CHAMBERMAID. 

Tue Stour GentLeman : ‘‘ Putting anybody in here to-night, Mary? I’m 
just going to turn in below, and I’ve been out with some friends, and I guess 
I’m pretty tired. You all know how I am when I’m sleeping light ; and I’m 
going to sleep hard to-night. I’m afraid I should make it lively for anybody 
over me.”’ 

THE CHAMBERMAID: ‘‘QOh, that’s all right, sor. There ain’t annybody in 
by the last train but a gentleman and his wife, and the clerk’s put them 
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into No. 10. I’m just gettin’ the room ready for a party that’s comin’ to- 
morrow morning for the day.”’ 

Tue Stout GENTLEMAN: ‘‘ Well, forewarned is forearmed. I thought I 
ought to tell you.”’ 

THE CHAMBERMAID: ‘‘All right, sor. Slape as harred as ye pl’ase. Ye 
won’t harrum eninyone here.’’ After a final glance round the room : ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry, sor.’ 

THE Stout GENTLEMAN, going out: ‘‘No. I always leave that to them. 
Well, good-night, Mary.’’ 

THE CHAMBERMAID: ‘‘(rood-night, sor.’’ She follows him out. 


TI. 


MR. AND MRS. JULIAN ‘RRENMORE AND TIJE NIGHT CLERK. 

Mrs. Trenmore : “‘ Yes, this will do nicely. I don’t see why you didn’t 
put us here at once.’’? She looks about the room which the night clerk 
has shown her into, and sinks down upon a sofa with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. Mr. Julian Trenmore, her husband, draws a fainter sigh of relief, 
and puts down on the table in the center of the room his dresscoat case, 
and a bundle of shawls and umbrellas ; he finally takes off his hat and places 
it beside them. The night clerk, who has stood near the door, burdened 
with a valise, two smaller handbags, a variety of wraps, a parasol, and a 
kodak camera, until Mrs. Trenmore shall have expressed her content with 
the room, now begins to place these things on the floor, and is about to re- 
treat when her voice arrests him. ‘‘ May I ask why you didn’t put us here 
at once ?”’ 

Tue Nicut Crerk: ‘Put you here ?”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘ Yes, put us here; give us this room in the first place, 
instead of the room you did give us? I should really like to know.”’ 

Tue Nicut CLerK: ‘‘ The other room was only one flight up, and——” 

Mrs. TRENMORE, with vehemence: ‘‘ Right over the kitchen, where they 
were washing up the last dishes and singing and talking and clashing the 
crockery and knives! And if we kept the windows shut the heat was suffo- 
cating, and if we opened them we simply died of the smell of stale bread and 
warm dishwater. You heard us say that we had come for a quiet night, 
and a breath of pure air, and that we wanted a cool room away from all 
the noises——”’ 

Mr. TRENMORE (with spirit that does not seem constant in him): ‘‘ You 
heard me say so when I registered.”’ 

Mrs. TRENMoRE: ‘‘ And yet you put us in that wretched place, where we 
began to swelter and stifle from the first instant, and the clatter gave mea 
headache that I shall not get over for a week.”’ 

Mr. TRENMORE: ‘‘ You said that No. 10 was the only room you had left.’ 

Mrs. TrENMoRE: ‘‘ And here, only one flight further up, was this delicious 
place, absolutely empty, and as cool and quiet as the grave; with windows 
opening on a garden, and every breath of air thick with the syringas, or 
honeysuckles, or whatever they are. Now, why didn’t you do it in the first 
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place?’ She has risen to verify her praises of the room by examining it in 
every part ; she flings back the curtain of an alcove, and discloses a. snowy 
bed. ‘Oh, I could sleep for ages in that bed !"’ Then she advances sud- 
denly upon the night clerk, who retires before her demand. ‘‘I should 
simply like to know why you didn’t. Is it the rule of the house to keep 
people out of a good room if you can possibly find a bad one for them? 
Do you take a pleasure in thwarting and harassing people? When people 
come and tell you that they are sick with the noise and heat of New 
York, and they have run out for a few nights simply to save their lives, 
and you see them fairly dropping dead before you, do you like to give 
them a room where a salamander couldn’t breathe and an adder would be 
stunned ?”’ 

Mr. TreNMorE: ‘‘ You heard me say so when I registered, and you told 
me that No. 10 was the only——”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, passing swiftly from the plaintive note of self-pitying ap- 
peal to the tone of withering irony: ‘fOr do you merely prefer to wait up 
till the porter and callboys have gone to bed, and then move the people 
yourself into something decent, when they have got perfectly desperate, and 
won't stand it any longer? I should like to know what your motive really 
is. Ishould like to know whether you have been following a rule of the 
house, or whether there is some mystery about it all that you can’t explain, 
or whether you simply did not care to tell the truth. And after what you 
have made us suffer, I think I have a right to know.”’ 

Mr. Trenmore: ‘‘ Yes! Why didn’t you show us this room at once?” 

THE Nicut CLerk, backing into the doorway, and making good his retreat 
as he speaks : ‘‘ 1—I—forgot this room.’’ 


Ill. 
MR. AND MRs., TRENMORE, 

Mrs. TRENMoRE, with contemptuous incredulity : ‘‘ Forgot! Forgot, in- 
deed! This is insulting, simply insulting. He never forgot it in the world, 
and now to have the impudence He was keeping it for somebody whom 
he couldn't impose upon with such a wretched hole as No. 10! He saw that 
he could put off anything upon you! They always do. You never brow- 
beat them or bully them, and so I always have to submit to any sort of — 
Oh, I wish / was a man, and had to do the registering! I don’t think—— 
Forgot this room! Call him back, Julian! I won’t stand it. Ican’t. If 
he thinks that Iam going to put up with any such paltry subterfuge— 
I'll call him myself’? She plunges toward the electric button in the wall, 
but before she can yet her finger upon it, her husband intercepts her and 
restrains her in a coaxing embrace. —* 

Mr. TrENMoRE : ‘* No, no, my dear! Let it go till morning and have it 
out with him then. We've got the room we want, and the best room in the 
house, and we haven't lost so very much time, after all. You didn’t let the 
grass grow under vour feet in No. 10; we're well out of it, and you’ve pun- 
ished that poor fellow enough. Leave him to his little mystery, or his hotel 
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convention, or his plain lie, for the night, and make him suffer a little more 
in the morning.”’ } 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘ But he won’t be on duty in the morning ; we can’t see 
him again till to-morrow night, and——”’ 

Mr. Trenmore: ‘‘ Then we'll wait till to-morrow night, and see him. But 
remember, now, that we came out fora rest, and not for a fight , though I 
believe you'd rather fight than rest any time, you’re such a little bundle of 
pluck.” 

Mrs. Trenmore, half persuaded and with a touch of fondness : ‘‘Oh, if 
you had more pluck, dearest, J needn’t have so much. You're always so mild 
and patient, and that makes me furious.’’ 


**T DON’T BELIEVE WE'VE ANY RIGHT TO THUMP ON THE FLOOR.”’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read. 


Mr. Trexmore: ‘‘I know it does, and I assure you I appreciate it. 
But a 

Mrs. TRENMORE, more and more softened : ‘‘It was for your sake that I 
wanted to do it. When I thought how worn out with the heat you were, 
and how you hadn’t been sleeping for days and weeks almost, and then _ 
thought of the cruelty of that wretch in putting us into No. 10, when all the 
time he had this beautiful, big, cool, quiet room standing vacant and _per- 
fectly idle, I a : 

Mr. TrENMorE: ‘‘T understand, and I’m very grateful, but now I’m very 
sleepy, and a 

Mrs. TrEnMorE: ‘I’m not. I never was so wide awake in my life. I 
could sit up all night, just to enjoy the quietness and swectness. I do be- 
lieve it’s rested me more to give that creature a piece of my mind than sleep- 
ing a month would.”’ She goes to the window and looks out, while he drops 
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into achair. ‘‘Oh, this lovely garden! And this divine silence! How do 
you suppose we didn’t see the garden from No. 10? Or was that wretch 
keeping it a secret, too, along with this room? They don’t often have a 
garden, even in a summer hotel. There was one in that hotel at Plattsburgh, 
don’t you remember? But the locomotives at the station under the hill 
seemed to be scampering up and down the garden paths the whole night. 
And here it’s so still! You can almost hear yourself think. Dearest, if you 
can’t sleep here, I don’t know where you can sleep. Just come and see this 
garden, and smell it.’’ She turns her face over her shoulder at him. 

Mr. TRENMORE, yawning: ‘‘In the morning, my dear. We’ll take the 
night clerk out among the roses and rub his nose into the pinks till he gives 
the true reason for putting us in No. 10. But now I’d rather go to bed.”’ 

Mrs, TRENMORE, returning to him: ‘‘ You are sleepy! That’s because 
you kept your temper. If you’d been as mad as I was But I’m not 
angry, now, a bit. Pm simply bewildered. What can the mystery be? 

. There must be some mystery! That fellow never forgot this room in the 
world. There must be something uncanny about it. Do you suppose it’s 
haunted? Perhaps somebody’s committed suicide in it? Do you suppose 
there’s a back fence that will have cats on it later?” 

Mr. Trenmore : ‘‘ They’ll have to get up early if they’re going to be much 
later.’’ He looks at his watch. ‘‘ It’s nearly one o’clock.’’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, going to the window and looking out again : ‘‘I can’t see 
any back fence.’’? She Jeans further over the window sill and peers down. 
‘“*We seem to be in a kind of wing, or L, here. We're off from the main 
building, and there’s a room just under us, but the ground floor is an open 
veranda. I never heard of cats coming on verandas, and I don’t believe that 
there can be anything to disturb us. It’s as still as still can be, now, any- 
way. That perfume’’—she inhales it vigorously—‘‘ is from a honeysuckle 
that perfectly walls in one side of the veranda ; you ought to see it in the 
moonlight ; it looks as if it had been snowed on, it’s so full of blossoms.”’ 
While she talks, Mr. Trenmore drowses in his chair, and his head drops on 
his breast. *‘ No, there’s not the least danger of cats ; I’m satisfied of that. 
Perhaps cat-birds ; but they don’t caterwaul, do they?’ She looks round, and 
sees her husband asleep. ‘‘ Poor Julian! I don’t see how he can be sleepy, 
such a lovely night as this, in this exquisite room, and with this delicious 
garden underneath, and this silence, that fairly sings in my ears. Not a 
sound, anywhere! The last train must be in, and the station is a mile from 
here, anyhow, and everyone of those kitchen girls has giggled herself off to 
bed ; there isn’t a cat; and > She starts, and listens ; she puts her 
head out and then draws it in and listens again. ‘‘ Julian, what’s that ?” 

TRENMORE, staggering to his feet: ‘‘ What’s what?’ He makes some 
vague passes through the air and tries to rouse himself. 

Mrs. TreNMoRE, listening: ‘‘That—sound. Don’t you hear it? No, 
there it’s stopped! Did you make it?” 

TrenmorE: ‘‘ Make what?” 

Mrs, Trenmore: ‘The sound.’’ Laughing, ‘‘ Of course you did! You 
had just dropped off, and you werespo—— Hark! Thereit isagain! Then 
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it wasn’t you! Now it’s stopped again. No, there it goes! I knew I couldn’t 
be mistaken, and it can’t be you, now.’’ A low hissing noise, coming and 
going regularly, like the first respirations of a locomotive in starting, makes 
itself heard. ‘‘ Don’t you hear it?” 

TrENMORE: ‘ Yes, certainly, I hear it. It’s nothing but the engineer try- 
ing the steam in his boilers ; they have to keep the steam going all night, in 
these hotels. The boilers are in the basement, and it’s coming up outside.” 

Mrs. TrENMORE: ‘‘Why, of course! Well, it does take you to think 
things out, Julian! Do you suppose he’ll keep doing it long ?”’ 

TrenmoreE: ‘I don’t believe so——’’ 

Mrs. TreENMORE: ‘‘There! He’s stopped again, already. Now, he’s 
beginning again.’’ She listens. ‘‘ But he can’t be going to keep it up long, 
and we mustn’t mind it. J’m sleepy, too, and He seems to be putting 
on coal, now! Doesn’t that sound like putting on coal?’ A stertorous, 
broken noise is heard, and the hissing ceases. ‘‘Such queer lumps of sound ! 
I believe I prefer the hissing. It’s stopped. It’s all over. Now, my dear, 
it’s high time that Oh, what is he doing ?”’ 


“THERE! I THINK THAT SHE'LL HEAK THAT, UNLESS SHE’S DbAD.”’ 
Drawn by F W. Read. 
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TrenMore, listening: ‘‘Sawing kindling-wood, I should say.’’ Listen- 
ing again: ‘‘That’s it! But I don’t see why he should be planing it. And 
the plane seems to catch in knots, and ” He goes to the window and 
puts out his head. ‘‘ Everything’s quiet outside. I thought they might be 
chopping ice under the window. I’ve been in hotels where they do it all 
night ; but——”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, tragically: ‘‘It isn’t coming in through the window. 
It's coming up through the floor !’’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ Through the floor?’ 

Mrs. TRENMoRE: ‘ Yes, don’t you hear it?” 

TRENMORE: ‘‘Oh, that’s merely the register, bringing the sound from the 
cellar.” 

Mrs. TrenmMore: ‘‘ But there is no register. I tell you it’s in the room 
under this. Don’t you hear it?” 

TrENMORE, listening carefully : ‘‘It does seem to be coming through the 
floor.”’ 

Mrs. TrENMoRE, sternly : ‘‘ What are they doing ?’’ 

TrENMORE, listening and reporting with analytical conscientiousness : 
“Well, they seem to be letting off steam. And—putting on coal. And— 
sawing kindling. And—planing it. And-—catching the plane in knots. 
And—chopping ice. And—now, they’re emptying out potatoes on the 
floor. And—making hooks and hunks of noise. And—choking, and 
catching their breath, and——’’ 

Mrs. TrENMorE: ‘‘They’re killing somebody! I tell you they are; 
and we shall both be subpmnaed and cross-examined, and I don’t know 
what all. Go down and There, it’s stopped again ; it’s all perfectly 
silent ; they’re every one of them dead!’ The noises slowly renew them- 
selves in all their strange variety. ‘‘There! They’re beginning to struggle 
again. Oh, Julian, if you have any love for me at all, vou will go— 
No, I can’t let you! They will murder you too. But call—call that 
wretched night-clerk, and make him go. ll ring ?? She whirls away to 
press the bell button, but he catches her by the wrist, and pulls her over 
towards the floor with him where he stoops listening. 

TreENMORE: ‘Tt isn’t) murder It’s something much worse—— 
It’s Don’t you hear? Listen!’ She stoops and listens with him ; 
then she lifts herself and faces him. 

Mrs. TrExMorE: ‘You don’t mean to tell me that it’s some onc— 
snoring??? He nods solemnly. ‘Julian, I can’t believe it! That any 
human being is making those horrible sheets and spurts, and chips, and 
and shavings, and lumps, and hooks, and bounces of noise in his. sleep?” 
He nods as before. ‘Well, then, I can tell you it’s nothing of the kind. 
It’s not snoring ; it’s murder! It?s——’’ She listens again, stooping lower 
with her car toward the floor, and then facing him with awful calm: ‘I do 
believe it is—what you say. And now, what are vou going to do about it?” 

TRENMORE, in a ghostly whisper: ‘T don’t see what we can do, exactly. 
T suppose we shall have to wait till he stops.” 

Mrs. Trexmore: ‘And suppose he doesn’t stop? Suppose he never 
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stops?’ Trenmore shrugs. ‘‘ Don’t tell me you’re not going to do any- 
thing! That you're going to submit—that you’re going to lie down passive- 
ly under the worst snoring that there ever was! Then, J’m not! We 
sha'n’t get a wink of sleep the whole night. It’s an outrage, and I won’t 
endure it! I’m going to ring for that > She makes another dash at 
the bell button, and he intercepts her again; the noises continue in their 
complexity. ‘‘Let me go, Julian! Now, I understand why he was so loth 
to give us this room, and I shall let him know what we think of his putting 
us”? 


TRENMORE : ‘‘ We don’t want to make a scene, my dear. We don’t want 
to be ridiculous. Let us think whether we can’t do something ourselves to 
stop it.’ They both stand silent and motionless, trying to think; the noises 
continue as before. ‘‘If there was only a register we might call down 
through it.”’ 

Mrs. TRENMoRE: ‘‘ But there is no reyister. I told you there was no 
register in the beginning. Indeed, if there was a register, don’t you suppose 
I would bang on it till he was glad to stop? Go down and knock on his 
door !”’ 

TrenmorE: ‘Do you think that would do? I’m afraid it might rouse 
the house. I might go to the wrong door—the noise seems to come from 
everywhere, now, and what—what——”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, impatiently : ‘‘ Well, what?” 

TrenmMoreE: ‘‘ What if it was a lady?” 

Mrs. TrenMoreE: ‘‘ Nonsense! No woman in the world could make such 
a noise as that. I tell you it’s a man, and you're perfectly safe.’’ 

Trenmore, dubiously : ‘I don’t know about the safety. If it’s a woman 
it would be scandalous, and if it’s a man it might be dangerous. He might 
come to the door to ask what I wanted, and then what could I say? You 
can’t tell a man that he’s been snoring, and you’ve waked him. And if it 
was a woman came to the door—I’ve heard them on the sleeping-cars some- 
‘imes, and if it should happen to be a woman—think of the talk! No, my 
dear, it won’t do.’’ 

Mrs. TRENMoRE: ‘‘ Then we must thump on the floor !’’ 

TrenMorE: ‘Thump on the floor? Oh, I don’t know! That’s rather 
serious. I rather think we'll have to have patience. Hecan’t keep it up all 
night ; he must wake himself by and by. Let’s wait a while longer. I 
don’t believe we’ ve any right to thump on the floor.”’ 

Mrs. TrenMoRE: ‘Right or wrong, I’m going to do it. Has he any right 
to keep on making noises that raise the roof and shake the whole house, and 
we not lift a hand against it? Give me those umbrellas!’ She makes a 
dash for the umbrellas on the table, but he interposes. 

Trenmore: ‘But if it should be a woman io 

Mrs. ‘TRENMORE: ‘‘Oh, I wish it was a woman. Horrid thing! Will 
you let me have those umbrellas, Julian, or do you wish me to go home to 
mamma? What ashame to treat your own wife so! Youcare more for some 
horrible, vulgar, common creature, that destroys the peace and comfort of a 
whole hotel with her puffing and -—’’ She: slips round behind him, and 
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seizes the umbrellas. ‘‘There! Now, I’ll see if I can’t do something to 
stop her making a perfect hippopotamus of herself.’’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ But I don’t say she is a woman, my dear!’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘No matter. I don’t care whether she’s a woman or 
aman. If I can only find the place right over his head, I shall thump so 
that she’ll be glad to——’’ She goes about listening at different points in 
the room, and trying to locate the noises, bending over, and putting her ear 
to the floor; he follows her, adapting himself to her movements in vain en- 

treaty of posture and gesture. 

'  Trenmore: ‘Don’t do it, my dear; don’t doit! Consider the uproar 
it’s going to make! We shall have people running in from all over the 
house asking what’s the matter. It isn’t done, my love! It can’t be done. 
We're in a public house, and we have no right to make a noise and wake 
everybody up. They can arrest us, I believe. Don’t, darling! Do havea 
little patience. He’ll soon wake, I know he will !”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, unheeding: ‘‘The sound seems to be everywhere. Oh, 
how cruel, Julian, to leave it all tome!’ She rises and glares reproachfully 
athim. ‘‘ Help me to find the place right over the dreadful thing’s head ! 
She ought to be ashamed !’ ; 

TrenmMorE: “But if she’s a man, he’ll make an awful row at being 
waked. Very likely he’ll come up here and——”’ 

Mrs. TrENMorE: ‘‘Oh, I should just like to have her.’? She goes about 
as before, stooping and listening. ‘‘I believe I’ve got the place now.’’ She 
stoops lower and listens. ‘‘ Yes, this is it. He’s right under it, and no 
thanks to you, Julian. And now I shall thump——”’ 

TRENMOoRE: ‘‘ But consider, my dear !’ : 

Mrs. TRENMORE, desperately : ‘‘I shall not consider. I have a right to 
save my own life; and—— Will you lift the rug, here, Julian, or must I 
do everything? Oh, very well, then ; I'll lift it.” : 

TrenMORE, reluctantly lifting the rug: ‘‘T’ll do it, my dear; but—but 
—thump softly.” 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘Thump softly! Snore softly’ She raises the um- 
brella and brings the point down with all her force. ‘‘There! I think that 
she’ll hear that, unless she’s dead, and I know she isn’t dead.’’ She batters 
furiously with the umbrella, which goes to pieces in her hands. ‘‘Give me 
another umbrella, Julian.’’ 


Trenmore: ‘‘ But hadn’t you better wait and see, my dear, if he won’t 
” 


Mrs. Trenmore, snatching the other umbrella from the table, and return- 
ing to her work: ‘‘It hasn’t made the slightest impression on her.’’ She 
beats and thumps on the floor till the second umbrella gives way ; she flings 
the fragments from her. ‘‘Oh, if I only had a poker!’ She glares around 
the room. ‘‘ But of course, in a summer hotel, like this, there’s no fireplace, 
and no poker nearer than the kitchen. Why didn’t you think to bring your 
cane?” 

TRENMORE, soothingly : ‘It wouldn’t have done any good, my dear. If 
umbrellas won’t wake him, canes——’’ 
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Mrs. TrRENMorRE: ‘‘Then give me my 
parasol !’’ 

TrENMORE: ‘* But your parasol couldn’ t 
bear it a moment !”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, seizing it : ‘‘ No matter. 
fcan’t, either. There!’ She despatches 
the parasol with a single blow, and flinging 
the fragments from her, turns to her hus- 
band: ‘Bring your dress suit case! It’s 
good and hard, and——”’ 

TrENMOoRE: “ But, my dear! I don’t want 
to thump the floor with my dress suit case. 
I ” 

Mrs. TreNMorE, with frenzy: ‘‘ You want 
me to do it? Very well, then, I will.’? She reaches 
for the dress suit case, but he puts it behind him. 

TRENMORE: ‘There! .I’ll do it. Where is the 
place? You’ve ruined the floor !”’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘No matter about the floor. 
; Thump.’”? Trenmore blindly obeys. ‘‘ Now, that 

“Hes In Great Fors. 18 Something lite thumping. If that won’t wake 

TO-NIGHT.”” her, nothing will. And if you had thought of your 

OPTS Se: dress suit case in the first place, I needn’t have 
destroyed our two umbrellas, and my Paris parasol. But, no! J have 
to think of everything. Thump with the corner!’ After half a dozen 
blows with the corner of the case, it springs open, and the dress 
suit, with a shirt, collars, cuffs, ties, and handkerchiefs flies out over the 
floor. ‘‘That comes of your not locking it! But never mind the things, 
now. I never wanted you to bring them, and I told you so; but you always 
will, even if you don’t expect to meet a soul you know. Thump!’ She 
sinks panting into a chair. 

TRENMORE, erecting himself and standing with the open empty case in his 
hand, listening : ‘‘No. He’s stopped.”’ 

Mrs. TrENMoRE: ‘‘Listen! Ido believe we have stopped her. I knew 
we could doit. Oh, we have! Whata rest! How deliciously silent! Oh, 
Julian, I never can be grateful enough to you.’”’ He looks round at his 
scattered garments. ‘‘T’ll pick them up for you, as soon as I can get my 
breath.” 

TrENMORE: ‘‘] wish you'd get my breath, too, while you’re at it.’’ He 
sinks panting intoachair. ‘‘And look at my dress suit case!’ He gazes 
ruefully down at the ruin. 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘ Don’t mind it, dearest. I'll get you a new one for 
your birthday. I’ve been saving up the money I’ve got from you, and I 
didn’t know what I should get you, and now it’s a perfect inspiration. Oh, 
how quiet itis! Doesn’t it seem too good to be true, dearest? Now, won’t 
you always trust my judgment after this, a little? I know that I’m impetu- 
ous at times, and I do take the whip hand and the bit in my teeth, now and 
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then, but only when it’s absolutely necessary. Better put down the window, 
dear. We’re both overheated, and we ought to keep out of the draft till we 
cool off. Oh, whata rest! I really had begun to despair ; and it hus cost us 
something. Your umbrella is ruined, and so is mine; and my parasol is a 
perfect wreck ; and I suppose the floor But if it’s a man we can make 
him pay for the floor, can’t we? Or we can just pull back the rug over it. 
No? Well, I know how sensitive you are about such things, and I merely 
suggested it; I’m sure J don’t want to do anything wrong about it, if you 
don’t. Oh, ’'m so happy! I’m not the least sleepy any more; I feel as if 
I could stay up all night and enjoy the quiet more and more, every minute. 
Oh, how still itis! Can’t you fairly hear the stillness?’ Trenmore lifts his 
head and stands in a listening attitude. ‘‘ What is it?” 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ Nothing. JI-——~” 

Mrs. TrReNMoRE: ‘ You what?’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ Nothing. But I—didn’t you—hear something ?”’ 

Mrs. TrENMorE: ‘‘Only the singing of the silence in my ears.”’ 

TRENMORE: ‘Yes, it must be that. But—didn’t it begin that way be- 
fore ?”” 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘2? Oh, Julian, you don’*t—— 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ No, no! It’s stopped. It was the si——’’ A low, hiss- 
ing noise makes itself heard. It deepens, and passes into the effect of escap- 
ing steam. It becomes like the respiration of a locomotive in starting. It 
changes into the sound of stoking an engine. It changes again into the sound 
of sawing wood, of planing knotty lumber, of chopping ice, of pouring out 
potatoes, and ends in lumps and hooks and bounces of sound. Trenmore 
turns a ghastly face upon his wife; she hides her face in her hands and 
bursts into tears. ‘‘I suppose he mercly turned over and got a new grip.”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘ Oh, dear, oh, dear! What shall we do now, Julian ?”’ 

TReENMORE : “Shall I thump again?” 

Mrs. TrENMorRE : ‘‘Tt wouldn’t be any use. She’d just turn over again 
and get another new grip. Oh, I krom it’s a woman, now, and she’s doing it 
to spite us because we woke her. I shall die; yes, I shall die! Oh, who 
could have dreamt of such an awful thing? Did you ever hear anything like 
it before? Now say if you did!’ She stretches her hands piteously toward 
him, 

TrenMorE: ‘¢ Never! Not even ona sleeping car, and I’ve listened to a 
whole carload of drummers before now.’’? Suddenly : ‘f But ’'m not going 
to stand it?’ He dashes his empty dress suit case wildly to the floor, and 
jumps up and down on the bare space, while she weeps silently. ‘I’m _ get- 
ting a little mad myself now.’? The noises below continue unaffected by his 
activities, and he flies at the electric bell button. ‘‘ I’m going to have that 
scoundrelly clerk up! Lam going to know why he puts two unoffending 
strangers into the loft of a boiler factory. Tam going to make him send the 
proprietor. Tam voing to have the police. Tam going to rouse the house. 
I am going to raise the roof.’’ He strides furiously up and down, kicking 
the broken umbrellas and shirts and collars out of his way. He stops 
abruptly and invokes the unconscious sleeper beneath. ‘‘Oh, blow away, 
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you old grampus! Your time is short! Get in your work; let off your 
steam, put on your coal, saw your kindling, plane your boards, chop your 
ice, pour out your potatoes, make your hooks and hunks !”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORF, clasping her hands in admiration : ‘‘ Oh, dearest, you are 
mad, aren’t you? How sweet it is of you! But Julian, couldn’t you—I 
know it’s against your principles, and you never have ; but just for my sake 
—swear ?”’ 


IV. 
THE NIGHT CLERK, MR. AND MRS, TRENMORE. 

Tue Nicnt CLERK, tapping on the door jamb, and extending a pitcher 
through the open doorway : ‘‘ Ice-water?”’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ Ice what ?”’ 

THe Nicut Crerk: ‘‘ Water. You rang three times.’’ 

TrenmoreE: ‘Did I? Then I meant to ring three hundred times. What 
did you mean by putting us in here ?’’ 

Tue Nicut CLerK: ‘ You didn’t like No. 10, and I changed you to the 
only room we had. Ain’t you comfortable ?”’ 

TRENMORE : ‘‘Comf——! Do you hear that? Don’t pretend you don’t 
hear it? I won’t stand it!’ He seizes the clerk by the arm and pulls him 
over, so as to bring his head close to the floor. ‘‘ Now do you hear it?” 

Tue Nicut Cuerk, rising, as Trenmore releases him: ‘‘If you say so. 
Yes, sir, I think I did hear a noise of some kind.”’ 

TreNMoRE: ‘‘Oh, you did! And what do you think it is ?”’ 

THe Nicut CLerk: ‘‘ Well, sir, it’s no use trying to disguise it, I sup- 
pose. It’s the gentleman in Room 45, right under you here. That's the 
way he always does.”’ 

TRENMORE, choking with rage: ‘‘ And you put us in here, over a man 
that always does like that? Now, see here! You just go down to Room 45, 
and wake that man up, and tell him n 

Mrs. TRENMoRE : ‘‘T knew it couldn't be a woman. No woman could be so 
lost to shame.”’ 

TreNMoRE, harshly : ‘‘Never mind about that now.’’? To the clerk : 
“You go down a 

THe Nigut Crerk: ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t do that. I wouldn’t have the right 
to call up any guest, that way.”’ 

TrENMORE : ‘‘No right to call up a porpoise ue 

THE Nicut Cierk: ‘No, sir. Not if he was a guest. And especially 
No. 45. You see it’s like this. He’s here for the summer, and he told us 
fair and square, when he came, that he had this—habit ; and we arranged to 
put him off here in the L, with nobody under him, and only this one room 
over him—you must have noticed that we came here through a sort of gal- 
lery ; and he’s really hired the whole wing, as you may say ee 

TreNworE: ‘‘ And you mean to tell me that we're trespassing on a locomo- 
tive, wood-sawing, ice-chopping, potato-pouring stoker like that ?’’ 

Tue Nicut CLerK: ‘No, sir, not exactly ; we can use this room at our 
own risk, and we do use it under certain conditions, when there’s no other 
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vacant. You see, there isn’t much danger, if we can get a transient in here, 
and get him asleep before No. 45 comes in. Then the transient sleeps 
through, and No. 45 doesn’t disturb him. But sometimes we do get stuck. 
Now, to-night, for instance: when I put you in here, I supposed 45 was out, 
and wouldn’t be in for an hour, and that would give you plenty of time to get 
in ahead of him, but he must have stolen a march on me. I don't blame 
you for being mad ; I should be just so myself, but it wasn’t my fault. I 
did the best I could, and I had to take the chances with you.’’ He listens, 
and adds, sociably : ‘‘ He’s in great form, to-night, ain’t he? Whole band, 
as you may say. Notice how he gets in that trombone tremolo every now 
and then? It’s grand—in its way, I mean.’? The clerk sits down and 
listens with an air of critical appreciation. ‘‘ Oh, he’s an orchestra, and no 
mistake! J never heard anything like it. Whole Wagner opera, ain’t he?” 
He appeals for sympathy to Mrs. Trenmore, but failing, addresses himself to 
Trenmore. ‘‘ Well, sir, you won’t hardly believe it, but there ain’t any- 
thing I like better, when the house is all settled down, than to take my cigar 
and get into a good easy-chair on the veranda under him, and just listen. No 
danger of my dropping off to sleep and missing a bell! No, sir. He looks 
after that. It’s the variety that does it—that keeps you interested.”’ He 
listens: ‘‘ There’s a kind of a vox humana stop that he gets in, now and 
then, after he’s been dining pretty well, that beats everything. I wish he 
would just try it once so you could hear it.’’ He listens : ‘‘ No, that ain’t 
it; that’s his wolian harp attachment. Some nights I’ve heard him do a 
symphony ; kind of soft and low, to begin with, like the wind in the leaves, 
and shepherds dancing ; then drums in the distance, and cannon firing ; 
then the tramp of soldiers, and army wagons creaking and horses neighing ; 
then musket-firing along the whole line, and peasants running off and women 
crying. That usually wakes him up, and he turns over for a fresh start.” 
He listens : ‘‘ I don’t know as I ever heard him get in more style than he is 
doing to-night. Kind of a diapason, ain’t it? Notice those high notes? And 
that bass? Oh, it’s rich! He must have been out with the boys, somewhere, 
to-night. What a swing he’s got to him! Like the wedding march in 
‘Lohengrin,’ ain’t it? There! By George, he’s stopped, and I thought he 
was just coming to that passage in the Intermezzo ; I was keeping it for a 
kind of surprise for you. He is such an undependable fellow, though. 
Never twice alike. He’s so quiet you’d think he was dead now, wouldn’t 
you?’ He listens with a rapt air. 

TreENMORE, grimly : ‘* Do you suppose he is dead? That he’s stopped for 
good?” 

Tuk Nigut CLerk, shaking his head : ‘‘I wouldn't like to trust him. He 
may begin in another minute, or he may take a rest—like when the orchestra 
goes out for beer, you know—and you won’t hear from him for a quarter of 
an hour, maybe. But he’s uncertain.”’ 

TrenMore: ‘ And what do you propose to do with us?” 

Tue Nicut Cierk : ‘¢ Well, sir, I’m sorry, but there isn’t anything else 
except No. 10. I guess that’s all quiet now ; in fact, I know it is ; and I’ve 
had it airing——”’ 
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“lM GETTING A LITTLE MAD MYSELF Now !”” 
Drawn by F W Read. 

TRENMORE : ‘‘Oh, then, you expected we should have to go back, did 
you ?”’ 

Tue Nicur CLerk: ‘‘ Not exactly. But I thought, in case anything hap- 
pened If he gets in his work first, they generally want to move.”’ 

Mrs. TreNMorRE: ‘‘ Well, it’s a wicked imposition, and I’m not going to 
stand it. I’m going to stay here. Does he never stop for good ?”’ 

Tut Nicut CierK: ‘‘He does sometimes ; or as good as for good. He 
wakes himself up so that he can’t sleep, and then he turns out and smokes a 
cigar, and that gives you a chance to drop off. He may have done it now. 


You can never tell ; and if he has happened to have got up and started in 
ww 
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for a smoke, why, you may drop off, you know, and make out a splendid 
night’s rest yet. Guess you’re so tired he wouldn’t wake you, if you hur- 
ried. But, as I say, it’s all a chance.”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘ Then we will take the chance, Julian. I am not going 
to be driven back to that noisy, pantry-smelling Oh, he’s beginning 
again !’’ She sinks into her chair with a desolate wail, and hides her face in 
her hands. 

THE NicHt CLERK, sadly, while the noises successively make themselves 
heard in all their variety ; ‘‘I was afraid of it. You see, if he’s been dining 
more than usual, he can’t quite wake himself; he makes a strike for it, and 
that gives you the idea that he has done it. But——’’ He shakes his head 
compassionately. ‘‘I can understand just how the lady feels, and I’m 
sorry ys 


Vv 
MRS. TRENMORE. 


Mrs. TRENMORE, springing to her feet, and confronting him: ‘‘Then do 
something! Julian, go with him, and see if it’s quiet in No. 10, and see if 
it’s cool; and if it is——- No, don’t take your things! You can come 
back for them, if it’s all right, and then I can come.’’ Trenmore and the 
night clerk fly at her command, and she remains alone amid the sounds from 
below. At first she is absorbed in the interest of her husband’s quest ; then 
she becomes aware of the sounds. ‘‘Oh, yes, keep on, you heartless, shame- 
less thing! Puff away, you cruel wretch! I wonder what you look like, 
anyway! I should just like to see what sort of fiend in human shape you 
really are! Keep on, do!’’? She stamps on the bare floor above the sleeper’s 
head, while he steadily works away from locomotive fizzing to wood sawing, 
ice chopping, and potato rolling. ‘‘Some great, disgusting, bulbous, blub- 
bery thing, with cheeks hanging down, and a red fat neck, and pudgy hands 
—oh, [know what you look like! And I hate you, hate you, hate you! If 
you had a spark of humanity, or the least remorse, or any gallantry at all, 
you’d stop. But you just take a pleasure in driving a helpless woman from 
her room, great oaf !’’ She begins to gather up the broken umbrellas and to 
put Trenmore’s things back into his dress suit case, whimpering: ‘‘ You’ve 
made me break our two silk paragon frame umbrellas, that cost five dollars 
apiece, and my parasol that I brought from Paris; but much you care, you 
hig, ugly—J don’t know what! And Julian’s dress suit case is perfectly 
ruined, and we shall have to pay for the floor over your head, you hideous 
monster. Oh, rumble and puff and whistle away! If you had any self- 
respect But I don’t care what you do now. I’m going to get away 
from you, and you can’t spoil my rest any more. I just like to listen to you 
and despise you; I take a pleasure in it; and I hope you’ll go on snorting 
and wheezing to your heart’s content. It doesn’t matter to me, now ; I’m 
safe. Keep on, and show how gross and vulgar you are! I just like to 
laugh at you. Ha, ha, ha! I only wish you knew I was listening to you. 
Oh, goon; goon! Tshall leave you nowand wait outside; you can have 
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the place to yourself.’? She goes out, and instantly returns. ‘‘ But don’t 
suppose I’m going to leave you sweetly sleeping.’? She takes up the water- 
pitcher, and smashes it on the floor. ‘‘There! I guess that will make you 
turn over.’’? She goes and returns again, to follow the pitcher with the bowl. 
‘*And that, too.’ She goes out, and returns to break a chair on the place. 
‘*See how you like that, for a change.’’ She drags the washstand from the 
wall and bumps it up and down, ‘‘And that, and that, and that! Oh, it 
hasn’t troubled him a bit! I surely shall go mad, if this keeps on! Yes 
—Julian, Julian! Come back and save me! Where are you, Ju <A 


VI. 
TRENMORE, THE NIGHT CLERK, MRS, TRENMORE, 
TrENMORE, returning with the night clerk: ‘It’s all right, my dear. No. 
10 is as cool as a cucumber and as swect as a pink.”’ 
Mrs. TrEnmore, frantically : ‘‘Oh, I don’t care what it is! If they were 
washing all the dishes in the world under it, and it was as hot and stuffy and 
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smelly as—as—the pantry of a steamer, I’d go. Only take me out of this! 
My spirit is broken.’’ She falls upon his shoulder and he slowly trails her 
from the room, while the night clerk gathers up their baggage and prepares 
to follow them, with a cursory glance at the wreckage. 


VIL 
THE NIGHT CLERK AND THE STOUT GENTLEMAN. 

Tue Nicut CLerk: ‘She got in some good work, but she couldn’t disturb 
him, Oh, he’s a bird! Hullo!’ The stout gentleman appears at the door in 
a varied deshabille of pajama jacket and black trousers ; he wears a silk hat. 

THE Stout GENTLEMAN : ‘‘ What’s been going on here ?”’ 

Tue Niant CLerk : ‘‘ Going on? Oh, nothing! Did you hear anything ?’ 

Tue Stour GENTLEMAN : ‘I heard a cat-fight, or a cyclone !’ 

Tue Niaur Clerk: ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! Oh, no; oh, no! You must have 
been dreaming. Sorry you waked yourself up.” 

Tur Strout GentLeEMAN: ‘TI haven’t been to sleep yet. But now, look 
here! I've been out with some friends to-night, and you know how I am. 
Better not put anybody in here. I should make it lively for them.”’ 

Tue Cierk, following him to the door: ‘‘Oh, I sha’n’t put anybody in 
here. Don’t be afraid of that! And Lhope you won’t hear any more cy- 
clones or cat-fights—ah, ha, ha! Good-night, good-night, sir !’’ 


MOTHER-LOVE. 
By CaLE Younc Rice. 
TTHE seraphs would sing to her, 
And from the river 
Dip her cool grails of radiant life. 
The angels would bring to her, 


Sadly a-quiver, 
Laurels she never had won in earth-strife. 


And often they'd fly with her 

O'er the star spaces— 

Silent by worlds where mortals are pent. 
Yea, even would sigh with her, 

Sigh with wan faces— 

When she sat weeping of strange discontent. 


But one said, ‘ Why weepest thou 

Here in God’s heaven— 

Is it not fairer than soul can see?" 

‘OTis fair, ah! but keepest thon 

Not me depriven 

Of somcone—somewhere--who needeth most me” 


For the day never fades 

Over these meadows, 

Tho’ He has robed me and crowned--yet, yet, 
Some love-fear forever shades 

All with sere shadows— 

Had I no child there—whom I forget?’ 
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E sat upon a shaded rock, 
One morning of a summer-day, 
And piped, the while he watched -his flock, 
Some music sweet and far-away. 


And all his youthful heart was filled 
With wonder whom his love might be, 
And, as his slender notes he trilled, 
His wonder turned the melody, 


Until his pipe began to sing 
As plainly as a love-lorn dove 
Will murmur in the flowering spring, 
Unto his mate a call of love. 


The shepherd sat upon the rock, 

And piped, and piped his longing cail; 
A-stepping stately ’mid his flock, 

There came a maiden fair and tall. 


‘© A-STEPPING STATELY ’MID HIS FLOCK, 
THERE CAME A MAIDEN FAIR AND TALL.”’ 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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He knew his own love by the face 
He’d seen in dreams, so oft before, 
And all the little tricks of grace, 
His heart had pondered o’er and o’er. 


But, as he gazed, the blue sky showed 

Her cheeks of maiden-roses through, 
And through her head a fleecy cloud, 

And through her gown the bracken blew. 


The shepherd lad laid down his reed— 
“Alas! I’ve seen my love!” sighed he; 

“But lonely lives we both must lead; 
“She lives not in the world with me.” 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AUTHORS OF “ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” “ APRIL BLOOM,” ETC.) 


SCENE I. 


HAT my sweet Lady Standish in tears !”’ 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs poised her dainty person on one foot 
and cast a mocking, somewhat contemptuous, yet good-hv- 
mored, glance at the slim length of sobbing womanhood prone 
on the gilt-legged, satin cushioned sofa. 

‘*Tears !’ said Mistress Kitty, twirling round on her heel to 
look at the set of her new sacque in the mirror and admire its 
delicate flowered folds, as they caught the shafts of spring sun- 
shine that pierced into the long, dim room from the narrow 
street. ‘‘Tears, my dear, unless you cry becomingly, which 
I would have you know not one in the thousand can, area 
luxury every self-respecting woman ought to deny herself. 
Now I,’”’ said Mistress Kitty, and tweaked at a powdered curl 

and turned her head like a bird for a last glimpse at the mirror before sinking 
into an armchair and drawing closer to her afflicted friend, ‘‘ have not shed 
a tear since I lost my first lover, and that is—I will not say how many years 
ago, I was a mightily precocious child! When I say a tear, mind you, 
*tis a figure of speech. Far be it from me to deny the charm of a pearly one 
—Jjust one; enough to gather on the tip of the finger, enough just to suffuse 
the pathetic eye. Oh, that is not only permissible, ’tis to be cultivated ! But 
such weeping as yours! Sobs that shake you, tears that drench the hand- 
kerchief, redden the eyes, not to speak, indeed, of the nose! Fie! fie! It is 
clean against all reason. Come !’’ with a sudden gentle change of tone, put- 
ting her hand on the abased head where fair curls luxuriated in all their 
native sunshine, ‘‘ what is it all about?” 

Lady Standish slowly and languidly drew herself into a sitting posture, 
and raised a countenance marred out of its delicate beauty by the violent 
passion of her grief. Swimming blue eves she fixed upon the Mistress 
Kitty’s plump, dimpling face. 

** Alas!’ she breathed upon the gust of a sigh that was as wet as an April 
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““wHatT! MY SWEET LADY STANDISH IN TEARS 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 

breeze and tripped up by a belated sob, ‘‘ alas ! you see in me the most mis- 
erable of women! Alas! my heart is broken !”’ 

Here the handkerchief, soaked, indeed, beyond all possible utility, was 
frantically held to streaming eyes once more. 

‘Mercy !’’ cried the pretty widow, ‘‘ you could not take on worse if you 
had the small-pox—you, a three months’ wife !’’ 

“Ah, me!’’ moaned Lady Standish. 
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‘*So,’’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘he has been a brute again, has he? Come, 
Julia, weep on my bosom. What is it.now? Did he kiss you on the fore- 
head instead of on the lips? Or did he say, ‘ Zounds, madam !’ when you 
upset a dish of tea over his waistcoat? Or yet, did he, could he, the mon- 
ster !—nay, it is not possible, yet men are so !—could he have whispered that 
Lady Caroline looked—passable, last night ?”’ 

Lady Standish rose to her feet, crumpled her kerchief in one small hand, 
and faced her friend with a tragic passion : 

“Tt is useless to blind myself,’’ she said. ‘‘Cease to gibe at me, pray, 
Mistress Bellairs! I must face the truth ! My husband loves me no longer. 
Oh, Kitty, Kitty ’ dropping from her height of tragedy very quickly and 
landing on a whimper again. ‘‘Is it notsad? I have tried, Heaven is my 
witness, to win him back by the tenderest love, by the most pitiful pleading. 
He has seen me weep and pine. ‘Rob me of your love,’ I have told him, 
‘and you rob me of life!) And he, he—oh, how shall I tell you? As the 
days go by he is with me less and less. He walks abroad with others. His 
evenings he gives to strangers—aye, and half his nights—while I may sob 
myself to sleep at home. I saw him to-day but for two minutes, ’twas half an 
hour ago. He entered here upon me, looking, ah, Kitty! as only he can 
look, the most elegant and beautiful of men! I was singing—piping, asa 
poor bird may strive and call its mate to the nest. He passed through the 
room without a word, without a sign. He, that used to say ’twas Heaven to 
sit and listen to my voice. ‘What! I exclaimed, as he reached the door, 
‘not a word for poor Julia? Kitty, at the sound of that cry, wrung from 
my heart, he turned and frowned, and said—(oh ! oh ! oh!)——”’ 

‘‘Ha!’? said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘ what said he?’ (‘‘ Heaven help him,” 
said she, aside, ‘‘ the woman’s a fountain !’’) 

‘He said,’’ sobbed Julia ‘‘ ‘ Mayn’t a man even go for a stroll?’ Oh, had 
you but heard the cold, indifferent tone, you would understand how it cut 
me to the heart! Iran to him and laid my hand upon his sleeve, and he 
said ey 

Again grief overcame her. 

‘Well, what said he?” 

‘He said—(oh ! oh !)—he said, ‘Julia, don’t paw me!’ ”’ 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs, the reigning toast of Bath, the prettiest woman, in 
the estimation of her admirers, in all England and the wittiest, laughed low 
to herself, then rose from her chair, took her tall friend by the shoulders and 
walked her up to the mirror. 

‘* Look at yourself,’ said she, ‘‘and look at me !’’ 

Lady Standish winced. The contrast between her own disheveled hair, 
her marbled, swollen countenance, her untidy morning gown, and the bloom- 
ing perfection of the apparition beside her was more than she could contem- 
plate. Kitty Bellairs, as complete in every detail of beauty as a carnation, 
smiled upon herself sweetly. 

‘“My dear,’’ said she, ‘‘I have had thirty-seven declared adorers these 
three years, and never one tired of me yet. Poor Bellairs !’ she said, with a 
light sigh, ‘* he had two wives before me, and he was sixty when he died, 
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but he told me with his last breath, that ’twas I gave him all the joy he ever 
knew !” 

Lady Standish ceased weeping, as suddenly as if her tears had been 
mechanically turned off. She regarded the widow earnestly. 

**Now, child,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, with all the authority of her twenty- 
seven years, ‘‘ here we have been six weeks acquainted, and you have more 
than once done me the honor of saying you considered me vour friend.”’ 

‘‘?Tis so,’’ said Lady Standish. 

‘«Then listen to me. There are three great rules to be observed in our 
dealings with men. The first rule comprises an extraordinary number of 
minor details, but briefly and comprehensively it runs thus : Never be monot- 
onous ! Second rule: Never let a man be too sure of you! Oh, that is a won- 
derful wise maxim! Reflect upon it. Third: Never, never let a man see 
how—tell, how far from lovely you can look! Tush, tush, you are a better- 
looking woman than I am, but not when you have been blubbering, and not 
when you are fretful.”’ 

Lady Standish suddenly sat down, as if her limbs could support her no 
more. She looked up at the ceiling with tear-dimmed eyes. 

‘* Pray,’’ said Mistress Kitty, inquisitorially ex cathedra, ‘‘ how many times 
a day do you tell that unfortunate man that you love him? And, worse 
still, how many times a day do you want: him to say that he loves you? I 
vow ’tis enough to drive him to cards, or wine, or—something infinitely 
worse, that also begins with aw! And, pray, if you spend all you have, 
and empty your purse, do you think your purse becomes a verv valuable pos- 
session? ’Tis a mere bit of leather. Nay, nay, keep your gold, and give it 
out piece by piece, and do not give it at all unless you get good change for 
it. Oh,’’ cried Kitty, a fine flush of indignation rising scarlet behind her 
rouge, ‘‘I marvel that women should be such fools! To act the handmaid, 
where they should ever rule as mistress ; to cast forth unsought what they 
should dole out only to the supplicant on bended knee! Hath a man ever 
had from me an unsolicited avowal? Have I ever thrown the most ardent 
lover more than a ‘perhaps,’ and ‘it may be,’ a smile, a dimple, a finger 
tip? (What they have stolen I have not given, that is obvious! And, be- 
sides, ’tis neither here nor there!) And pray, Lady Standish, since when 
have you left off putting on rouge and having your hair tired and powdered, 
and wearing a decent gown of mornings and a modish sacque, and a heel to 
that pretty foot, a jewel in the ear and a patch beneath the lip?” 

Lady Standish had ceased contemplating the ceiling. She was looking at 
her friend. 

“*But, madam,”’ she said, ‘‘this is strange advice. Would you have me 
coquette with my husband, as if—God forgive me for even saying such a 
thing !—as if I were not wife, but mistress ?”’ 

“La, you there,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, and clapped her hands, ‘there is 
the whole murder out! You are the man’s lawful, honest wife, and there- 
fore all tedium and homeliness, all fretful brow and tearful eye. God save 
us! who shall blame him if he seek a pleasant glint of vice to change him of 
you?” 
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There fell a silence. Lady Standish rose indignant, grew red, grew pale, 
caught a glimpse of herself again in the mirror, shrank from the sight, and 
crept back to the sofa with a humble and convicted air. Then she cast a 
look of anguished pleading at Mistress Bellairs’s bright, unfeeling counte- 
nance. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she said, with a parched lip, ‘‘ what shall I do?’ 

‘‘Do?”’ cried the widow, rising with a brisk laugh, ‘‘ get some powder into 
your hair, and some color into those cheeks! And when Sir Japer returns 
(he left you in tears, he will be sullen when he comes home—’tis a mere 
matter of self-defense), let him find you gay, distruite ; say a sharp thing or 
two if you can; tell him you do not need his company this afternoon. 
Ah, and if you could make him jealous! ’Tis a very, very old trick, but 
then, you see, love is a very old game—the oldest of all. Make him jealous, 
my dear, make him jealous, and you'll win the rubber yet !’’ 

‘* Jealous !"’ cried the three-months’ wife, and all the blood of the innocent 
country girl leapt to her brow. ‘‘Oh, madam, how could that be?” 

‘‘Look out a beau—nay, two or three, ’tis safer! Talk discreetly with 
them in the pump-room, let them fan you at the ball, let them meet you in 
the orange grove. Or, if you have not spirit enough—and, indeed, my sweet 
life, you sadly lack spirit—start but an imaginary one merely for the use of 
your lord and master. I wager you he will rise to the fly.”’ 

“Tam afraid Sir Jasper could be very jealous,’’ said the other, uneasily. 
“‘T remember before we were wed, when my cousin Harry would ride with 
me to the meet, oh, how angry Sir Jasper was! He swore he would shoot 
himself—aye, and he was all for shooting Harry, too !”’ 

ee But he was not the less ardent with you on the score of it, I'll warrant 
him,’’ said the experienced Mistress Bellairs. 

“Ah, no,’’ said Lady Standish, and her lip trembled over a smile, while 
the ready water sprang to her eyelashes, and : ‘‘Ah, no!’ she said again. 
‘‘Indeed, he loved me then very ardently.’’ 

“¢ And he’ll love you so still if you have but a spark of courage. Get you 
to your room,”’ said the widow, good-humoredly, ‘‘ bustle up and play your 
part. Where is that woman of yours ?”’ 

She pushed Lady Standish before her as she spoke, herself rang the call- 
bell for the tirewoman, and gave a few pregnant suggestions to that worthy, 
who advanced, all sour smiles and disapproving dips. Then she strolled back 
into the drawing-room and paused a moment as she slipped on her long 
gloves. Next she drew a letter from her pocket and began to areas it with a 
thoughtful brow. 

‘No, no, Sir Jasper,’’ she said, half aloud, ‘‘you’re a fine gentleman, 
and a pretty fellow, you have a neat leg, and an eloquent turn of speech, 
but I will not have the child’s heart broken for the amusement of an 
idle day.”’ 

She took the letter between each little forefinger and thumb, as if to tear 
it, thought better of it, folded it again and thrust it back into its place of 
concealment. 

Presently she smiled to herself, and walked out of the long, open window, 
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across the little strip of garden, and so through the iron gate into the shady 
back street. 


SCENE II. 


Sir Jasper STANpIsH halted on the flags of the Royal Crescent. in front of 
his own door, and his face darkened. He took a pinch of snuff. 

‘‘Now! I shall find my Lady in tears. What a strange world it is! The 
girl you woo is as merry as a May day, the wife you wed is like naught but 
early November. Equinoctial gales, and water enough to drown the best 
spirits that ever were stilled. ’Tis a damp life,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘and a 
depressing.”’ 

He sighed as the door was thrown open by the footman, and crossed the 
hall into the morning-room, where he had left his lady weeping. He be- 
held a flowered brocade, a very shapely back, and a crisp, powdered head out- 
lined against the window, and thought he had come upon a visitor un- 
awares. 

“*T crave ten thousand pardons !’’ quoth he, and swept from his gallant 


‘STAND !—STAND, LORD VERNEY—LORD VERNEY !—A WORD WITH you !” 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
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head his knowing three-cornered hat. But slowly the figure at the window 
turned, and he saw his wife’s eyes strangely brilliant over two pink cheeks, 
beneath the snow of her up-piled hair. 

‘* Julia!’ said he, in amaze, and stared and stared again. ‘‘ And did 
I doubt-my own taste ?’’ thought he to himself. ‘'‘ Why, she is the prettiest 
woman in Bath! Expecting visitors, Julia?” 

He smiled as he spoke. In another minute that arm, shining pearl-like 
from the hanging lace of her sleeve, would be round his neck, and those lips 
(how red they were, and what a curve!) would be upon his. Well, a loving 
woman had her uses. 

‘*No,”’ said Lady Standish to his query. She dropped the word with a 
faintly scornful smile, and a dimple came and went at the corner of her lip. 
There was a patch just above the dimple. Then she turned away and looked 
forth into the still, solemn, gray and green Crescent as before. 

Sir Jasper stood bewildered. Then he put his hat upon a table and came 
up to his wife and placed his arm round her waist. 

‘“My sweet life!’ said he, ‘‘ your gown is vastly becoming.”’ 

“Sir Jasper,’’ said Lady Standish, ‘‘ you do me proud !”’ 

She slipped from his embrace, sketched a courtesy, and moved to the next 
window. 

Sir Jasper passed his hand across his brow. That was Julia, Julia his 
yife, sure enough ; and yet, faith, it was a woman he did not know! 

‘*You are mightily interested in the Crescent,’’ said he, with some humor. 

My Lady shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T believe you were vexed with me this morning, love,’’ said he. 

“‘T vexed?’ said she. ‘‘Nay, why should I be vexed?” and then she 
tapped her foot and looked at the clock. ‘‘ These servants grow monstrously 
unpunctual,’’ she said. ‘‘ Are we not to dine to-day ?” 

He glanced down at the tapping shoe, its little pointing toe and curving 
heel. ’Twas a smart shoe, and boasted a diamond buckle in a knot of rose- 
colored ribbon. 

‘‘Kgad !? said he, ‘‘I doubt if there is another foot in Bath that could 
slip into that case.”’ 

And Sir Jasper was 2 connoisseur. His opinion of himself, his faith in 
his own discrimination (which had waned sadly these last days), began to 
rise again, not disagreeably. Hesmirked. My Lady Standish, who, after a 
way that only women can practice, seemed absorbed in the contemplation of 
the empty Crescent the while she was intent upon each shade of expression 
upon her husband's countenance, felt a sudden glow of confidence in her 
own powers that she had never known before. The game she had started 
with a beating heart and a dry throat began to have a certain charm of its 
own. Was it so easy, really? Was a man so lightly swayed? There was 
contempt in the thought, and yet pleasure. Was all a woman’s loving heart 
to count for so little, and a pretty gown, a new shoe, a coquettish manner for 
so much? Ah, there was a bitterness in that! But yet the immediate result 
of this new method—that look in his eye, that softening of his lip—it was 
too swect to be forborne. Kitty was right! 


a 
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Sir Jasper took her hand. 

‘It wants,’’ said he, ‘‘full half an hour to dinner-time, love! Nay, do 
not draw your hand away. ‘You are vexed with me? I left you weeping, 
*twas unkind.”’ 

‘‘Weeping?’’ said Julia, and her heart fluttered to her throat, so that she 
could hardly speak, and Kitty’s maxims kept dancing before her eyes, as if 
written in letters of fire. ‘‘ Make him jealous—oh, if you make him jealous 
you will win the rubber yet !”’ 

“Tf I wept,’’ said she, ‘‘ must my tears have been for you ?”’ 

“‘ How now ?” said Sir Jasper, and dropped the little hand that struggled 
so gently, yet determinedly, to be free. ; 

“¢Oh, dear me,’’ said Lady Standish, ‘‘ how droll you men are !”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed, affectedly. Like all budding 
actresses, she overdid the part. But Sir Jasper was too much stirred, too 
much bewildered to be critical. Moreover his armor was not without vul- 
nerable joints, and with a wanton word she had found one at the first pass. 

‘How now,’’ said he, ‘‘madam, and what might that mean?’ 

Lady Standish trilled the bar of a song, and again directed her attention 
to the street. 

‘Julia !’’ said her husband, in a deep voice. ‘‘ Julia!’ he repeated, with 
a threatening growl of passion. : 

‘¢ Sir?’ she said, and tilted her little head. 

“‘Who, then, were your tears for, if they were not for me? What signify 
these manners? What do these insinuations mean? By Jupiter ! I will have 
the truth’ His face flushed, the vein on Ais temples swelled, his nostrils 
became dilated. 

Lady Standish lifted the hanging lace of her sleeve with one hand and ex- 
amined it minutely. 

“‘T would rather,’’ she said, and her voice shook, ‘‘I would. rather you 
did not question me, Sir Jasper. ”» Then she flashed upon him in anger, 
swift and lovely, as he had never seen her flash before. ‘‘ You go your own 
way free enough,’’ she said. ‘‘ These last three weeks you have not spent 
one evening in my company, and half your days are given to others of whom 
I know nothing. Oh, I am not complaining, sir. I did complain, but that 
is over—I was wrong, for I see adversities have their advantages.’’ Here 
she smiled. (Had the man but known how near she was to tears!) ‘‘ Your 
neglect leaves me free.’’ 

‘Free?’ cried Sir Jasper, and choked. ‘‘Free! Good heavens, free ! 
What in the name of God do you mean? Free, madam ?”’ 

‘‘Sir Jasper,’’ said Lady Standish, looking at him very earnestly, ‘‘ you 
will never hear me ask again whose society it is you find so much more at- 
tractive than your wife’s.’’ 

“Indeed !’ cried Sir Jasper, and hesitated upon a gust of anger at a loss 
in which direction to drive it forth. 

‘No,’ said my Lady, ‘‘ and I expect the same good taste from vou. ’Tis 
not too much to ask. Indeed, you should rejoice if I have found consolation 
for your absence.”’ 
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He broke out with a fearful oath, and almost leaped upon her. 

‘Consolation !'? He plunged his hands into his powdered hair, and 
quivered into silence for the very impotence of words. 

‘‘T said ‘if,’’’ said she. She was surprised to find how readily the words 
came to her, and yet her hands were clammy with fright, and her breath ran 


short between her rouged lips. ‘‘ Let us leave it at the ‘if.’ ’’ 
She turned to the window and leant against it, drew her kerchief and fan- 
ned herself. 


Passing along the railings, opposite the Crescent, not twelve yards distant, 
a tall, slender young gentleman of attractive appearance, though very dark 
in complexion, caught sight of the lovely, glowing face, stared first in uncon- 
scious admiration, then with recognition, and finally, blushing swarthily, 
saluted with some appearance of agitation. Lady Standish, aware that her 
husband had approached close behind her, and hearing in every creak of his 
satin coat the flattering emotion of his senses, felt herself driven more and 
more by the unknown demon of mischief that had taken possession of her. 
She fluttered her little handkerchief back at the young gentleman with a 
gesture that almost indicated the wafting of a kiss. 

‘Death and damnation !”’ cried Sir Jasper ; ‘‘ before my very eyes!” 

He seized her by the wrist and flung her down upon the settee. 

‘*Nay,”’ he cried, ‘‘ there may be husbands that would put up with this, 
but Iam not one of them. So that is the consoler! That is the beau for 
whom you prink yourself with such fine feathers, for whom you lie in wait 
at the window to make signals and to smirk at! Oh, my innocent country 
daisy! Faugh! I might have known you were too fond Hypocrite!’ 
He dashed at the window and burst its fastenings. 

‘«Hey ! you, you my Lord Verney, a word with you!’ 

Sir Jasper was already foaming at the mouth. 

The slim gentleman paused, surprised. 

‘Oh, heavens !’’ cried Lady Standish, ‘‘ what have I done? Sir Jasper ! 
my husband!’ She threw herself upon him. ‘‘Sir Jasper, what do you 
suspect? Oh, heavens!’ She was half fainting and scarce could articulate 
acoherent word. ‘‘It was all to tease you. It was but the sport of an idle 
moment. Oh, I implore you, believe me, believe me !’ 

‘Ay, deny !’ cried he. ‘‘ Deny what I have seen with my own eyes! 
Let me go, madam !’’ 

He thrust her aside, and dashed bareheaded toward Lord Verney, who, 
with a bashful, yet a pleasant smile, had begun to retrace his steps toward 
the house.’ 

‘Tis a fair day, Sir Jasper,’’ said he, courteously, and then became aware 
of Sir Jasper’s convulsed face, and noted that Lady Standish, whom but a 
moment before he had beheld all smiling beauty, now clung despairingly to 
the window post, her countenance ghastly behind her rouge. 

Lord Verney was a spry young man. 

‘* Ah—ah, good- morning !’’ said he, bowed politely and turned with 
celerity. 

Sir Jasper flung a look of infinite derision and contempt toward his wife. 


@. 
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““ HOW NOW,’ SAID HE, ‘MADAM, AND WHAT MIGHT THAT MEAN?’ ”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


“*You have chosen,’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘a pretty hare !”’ 

Then he arrested the slim, swift figure with an aggressive shout : 
‘Stand !—stand, Lord Verney—Lord Verney !—a word with you !’’ 
The youth stopped, wheeled round, and : 

‘*T am at your service !’”’ said he. 
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A certain pallor had replaced the ingenuous young blushes upon his cheek, 
but into his eye there sprang a fine spark of spirit. 

Sir Jasper marched upon him and only halted when his six feet of sinewy 
bulk were within a yard of the stripling’s willowy shape. His hot red- 
brown eyes shot fire and fury, death and annihilation upon the innocent 
young peer. His full lips endeavored to sneer, but rage distorted them to a 
grimace, through which his white teeth shone forth ferociously. 

‘“‘Come, come, we understand each other,’’ said he. ‘‘ Will you walk 
with me? There is no time like the present, and a couple of friends are easy 
to come by.”’ 

‘Tis vastly well,’’ said Lord Verney, with an attempt at dignity that 
betrayed the boy in every line of him. Then all at once color flushed into 
his face again, and his rigid demeanor was broken up. ‘‘ Come, devil take 
it all, Sir Jasper,’’ said he, ‘‘ and what is it about ?”’ 

Sir Jasper threw bloodshot eyes upward. 

‘‘This fellow,’’ quoth he, appealing to Heaven, ‘‘oh, this pretty fellow ! 
You want reasons, my Lord Verney ?”’ 

Lord Verney blushed and stammered. (ad, he’d like to know what he 
had done? He was at Sir Jasper’s disposition, of course, but before drawing 
swords on a man 

Sir Jasper uttered a sound which was between a groan and a roar. He in- 
dicated with sweeping gesture the figure of Lady Standish strained in anguish 
watching, clinging still to the window post. Then he hissed : 

“Tf know !” 

‘* Sir Jasper !”’ 

‘“T know, I tell you,’’ repeated Sir Jasper, ‘‘ let that suffice.”’ 

‘Good heavens !’’ gasped Lord Verney, ‘‘ here is some most grievous mis- 
take. Do you mean, sir?—am I to understand, Sir Jasper?—’tis mon- 
strous |’? White dismay and crimson confusion chased each other across his 
candid brow. ‘‘Surely you do not mean me to understand that Lady Stand- 
ish has any connection with this extraordinary scene ?”’ 

Sir Jasper’s trembling hand was furiously uplifted, then blindly sought his 
sword hilt, and then dropped in impotent disgust at his side. 

‘« Mv lord,’”’ said he, ‘‘ Lady Standish is the pearl of womanhood, I would 
have you know it. There never breathed a female more virtuously attached 
to her husband and her duty—I would have you know it.’’? His face was 
quite horrible to look at in its withering sarcasm. ‘‘ My quarrel with you, 
sir, 1s 

He paused and cast a roving eye upon the young gentleman, who now be- 
gan to show unequivocal signs of fear. A jealous husband, a contingency 
that may have to be met any day—but a raving maniac ! 

“Tis the shape of your leg that mispleases me, sir. You have a vile calf! 
I cannot endure that so offensive an outline should pass and repass my 
iNOW eS 

* T understand, Sir Jasper—yes, yes,’’ said Lord Verney, soothingly, back- 
ing as he spoke, and casting nervous eyes round the empty street. ‘‘ And so, 
good-morning.’ 
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He bowed and turned. 

‘* Rat !”’ cried Sir Jasper, and shot forth a clutching hand. 

“T will bear it in mind,’’ cried Lord Verney. ‘‘Good- morning, good - 
morning !’ 

He was fleeting away on a swift foot. 

‘‘Rat! rat !’ screamed the enraged baronet, starting in pursuit. But his 
passion made him clumsy. He stumbled, lurched, struck his foot against a 
stone, fell upon his knee and rose in another mood—one of darkling, sullen 
determination for revenge. 

Lord Verney was a timid young man. Had it been with anyone else that 
this scene in the Royal Crescent had taken place, all Bath would have known 
within the hour that Sir Jasper Standish had been seized with sudden lu- 
nacy. But Lord Verney was of those who turn a word over three times be- 
fore they speak, and then say something else. Moreover, he was not sure 
that he himself had cut a brilliant figure in the amazing duologue, so he held 
his tongue upon it. 

As the day grew, however, he began to have a curious recollection of Lady 
Standish’s lovely, smiling greeting, and of that little gesture with the white 
handkerchief, which had almost seemed like the blowing of a kiss (here his 
very ears would grow hot), then of Sir Jasper’s inexplicable wrath, and of the 
stricken figure by the window ! Could it be? ’Twas impossible! Nay, but 
such things had been. When the dusk fell he made up his mind and sought 
the counsels of that fashionable friend who was kind enough to pilot his in- 
experience through the first shoals and rocks of Bath life. This gentleman’s 
name was Spicer. He called himself Captain — of what regiment no one 
knew. 


SCENE ITT. 


Sir Jasper came striding back to the house. In the morning-room he 
passed his wife without a word. 

‘Sir Jasper,’’ quoth she, and shot out a timid hand. ‘‘Oh, Sir Jasper, 
will you not listen to me? This is the most terrible mistake. Sir Jasper, I 
swear I am true to you, not only in deed, but in every inmost thought.’’ 

‘¢Do not swear, madam,’’ said he, and shut the door in her face. 

Ten minutes later he sallied forth again. She heard his steps ring out— 
they sounded very desperate. She sat on the pink-striped settee in a misery 
too deep this time for tears. How puerile, how far away seemed the morn- 
ing’s storm! She sat with her hands locked and her eyes starting, revolving 
terrible possibilities, and fruitless plans for preventing them. Dinner was 
served in vain. Her ladyship’s woman brought her a dish of tea. This 
poor Julia drank, for she felt faint and weary. Then a sudden thought 
struck her. ; 

‘Tis Mistress Bellairs who made the mischief,’’ she thought, ‘now she 
must mend it.”’ 

She dashed off a despairing note to the lady and dispatched her black page 
with all possible celerity. 
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‘““THE SEDAN CHAIR OF MISTRESS BELLAIRS ROUNDED THE CORNER AT A SWINGING PACE.”’ 
Drawn by F. Jais Mora. 


“T have followed your advice,’’ ran the quivering lines, ‘‘to my undoing. 


You told me to make Sir Jasper jealous. I tried to make him jealous, and 
succeeded far too well. He fancies there is something between me and Lord 
Verney. Poor young man, I have spoken to him but three times in my life ! 
There will be a duel and they will both be killed. Come to me, dear Mis- 
tress Bellairs, and see what is to be done, for I am half dead with fear and 
anguish.’’ 

The dusk was falling when, with incredible celerity, the sedan chair of 
Mistress Bellairs rounded the corner at a swinging pace. Her bell-like voice 
might be heard from within rating the chairmen with no gentle tone for their 
sluggishness. 

‘Tis snails ye are—snails, not men! La! is there one of you that is not 
a great-grandfather? It is not, I would have you know, a coffin that you are 
carrying, but a chair. Oh, God, deliver me from such lazy scoundrels !’’ 

In a storm she burst open the door—in a whirlwind, tore through the pas- 
sage. Lady Standish’s obsequious footmen she flounced upon one side. 
Into that afflicted lady’s presence she burst with undiminished vigor. 


(To be continued. ) 


MISS MASON’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ISS POLLY MASON’S own chamber was the gem in a cluste- 
of rooms, each of which had the beauty of a precious stone. 
Her wide and ample house had the distinction, rare in New 
York, of standing detached from its neighbors in a small plot 
of ground, where a strip of velvety lawn was bordered in spring 
and summer by pansies, verbenas and geraniums, and where 
chrysanthemums and salvia flourished in autumn. In winter 
this bit of ground was bare and brown, or white with snow, 
but it was even then a pleasant relief to the eyes which 
wearied of barrack-like rows of ¢hocolate-colored buildings 
of stone, stretching in long lines on both sides of the way 
and shutting out the sky. 

Every apartment in the Mason home was furnished with quiet taste and 
elegance, and showed by a hundred signs that the owner was not only rich, 
but cultured, and that she had traveled widely and knew the world. Her 
room was her favorite resting-place, and here she was fastidious. The walls 
were hung with soft silken tapestry, the bed was a dream of peace. The 
dressing-tables were littered with silver and ivory, and easy-chairs invited one 
at every turn. A fortnight before Christmas, one bitterly cold morning, Miss 
Polly Mason, preparing to go out, was talking with her niecc Isabel in the 
seclusion of this pleasant room, a room lofty ceiled and spacious, running 
without partitions the width of the house. 

A new gown had been sent home from the dressmakers, and Miss Polly, 
trying it on, was complacently surveying herself in the long mirror. She 
gave ita plariee of approval, as with the handglass she obtained a view of her 
straight, flat back, the back of a girl of eighteen, though Miss Polly was an 
elderly lady. Time had respected Miss Polly’s figure. He had neither over- 
loaded it with flesh, nor robbed it to angularity. Her fair skin was still 
firm, her forehead showed few lines, and the. dimples played in her pink 
cheeks, as she smiled in pleasure at her reflection in the glass. As for her 
white hair, it was a glory—abundant, soft-tinted and most becoming. She 
was a noble and beautiful woman to behold. 

“‘T always did love to look in the glass, and I enjoy it yet, Isabel,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ though I am sixty-four years old.”’ 

‘* Don’t tell people so, Aunt Polly. You look about forty-five. I hope T'll 
carry my years as you do, when I reach your period.”’ 

‘¢You don’t have to think about it yet, dear,’’ said Miss Polly; ‘‘ thank 
goodness !”’ 

Still regarding her gown critically, the lady took a lace scarf from her 
bureau drawer and fastened it in a jabot at her throat. 

‘*Now, dear, my violet velvet bonnet and my gloves, please, and will you 
just lay out my sables, and tell John that he may telephone for the carriage.”’ 
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‘* Are you going to the board meeting, and the Settlement, auntie ?”’ 

‘You mean, am I going in this costume, which strikes you as inappro- 
priate, though you don’t quite like to say so? Yes, dear; but I do it to 
save time. I lunch with Mrs. Havens at half-past one, and I have two teas 
after that. You see I couldn’t come home to dress. You will meet me at 
the Sebrings’, won’t you, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘With pleasure, auntie, unless Ralph comes. I have a half hope that his 
ship arrived last night, and if it did I couldn’t leave him the first hour of his 
visit home.”’ 

Miss Mason frowned. She did not favor Isabel’s friendship with Ralph 
Peyton, a young civil engineer, who, besides being poor and shy, was the 
son of a woman whom Miss Mason frankly disliked. 

*¢T wish you a happy afternoon with Mr. Peyton, I am sure, child, though 
I don’t like the blood, and I wish you had set your affections elsewhere. 
How a girl like you can tolerate a clumsy, awkward boor is more than I can 
fathom !? ‘ 

“ Aunt Polly, do not speak so. Ralph is a gentleman—thoroughbred, too. 
He is never at ease with you. He is- sensitive and fecls your antagonism, 
and you do keep him at a distance—freezingly, Aunt Polly.” 

“T ean’t be deceitful, Isabel, and I don’t admire the man. He lacks 
savoir faire, and I don’t admire your taste, my love. But we won’t quarrel. 
I have not prohibited you in the matter of receiving him, though I don’t give 
you my congratulations. Young people are sometimes both headstrong and 
stupid. When they happen to combine the qualities, what is to be done ?”’ 

Miss Polly shrugged her shapely shoulders. Isabel blushed, but was 
silent. She never was guilty of answering back. 

‘Write and send the invitations to my Christmas dinner this morning, 
Isabel, if you please. Make them as informal and cordial as possible, and 
‘sce that they are mailed before noon. You have the list ?”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Polly ; I will attend to it. Could I not ask Ralph?’ 

**Oh, on no aceount. You should know better than to ask me this, 
Isabel. Am I to spoil my Christmas dinner? You may have him seme 
other time, if you like. Pardon me, Isabel. If you only favored young 
. Halliday, you should see how kind I would be.’’ 

Isabel, with the self-command which never failed her in her aunt’s pres- 
cnee, handed her kinswoman the rich muff, fastened her cape, and opened 
the door for her to pass out. 

* You do take a scolding sweetly, child, and you never forget your little 
manners, Such a spitfire as you used to be, too! It simply shows that 
blood counts in everything, and then this tranquil house has done mueh for 
you. We Masons can always depend on ourselves to do the right thing. 
As for the Peyton blood, and. still more, as for the Lowden tendencies, the 
less one says the better.” 

Miss Polly swept regally down the stairs. On the second landing she 
paused to say : 

“Tf by any chance you do come to the Sebrings’ tea, Pll be there at five. 
Wear your gray suit, and your hat with the gray tips. [ve ordered a stun- 


‘CT ALWAYS DID LOVE TO LOOK IN TIE GLASS.”’ 
Drain by T. Vo Chominski 
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ning white gown for vou, Isa, for the Christmas dinner. Your beauty does 
credit to the family. No woman of our house was ever a fright, that’s one 
comfort.’’ ‘ 

Hardly had the door closed. bchigd: hey aunt, ‘and the carriage rolled away, 
than Isabel’s smiling gentleness vanished as if.by magic. She stormed about 
the room, putting chairs back {nto pla¢e with vicious thrusts. She shook her 
aunt’s morning gown as if it had been a refractory child. She looked at her 
aunt’s portrait, painted in Paris, and dominating the place from the vantage 
ground over the mantel, as if she would enjoy throwing a glass of cold water 
in its face. Every minute she grew more and more angry. Apparently she 
was very unreasonable, for her aunt had been much as usual, but as George 
Eliot says, ‘‘ there are vast unexplored territories in every human soul, which 
account for our gusts and storms !’ Isabel was always acquiescent when with 
her aunt, but there had lately been several small passages at arms which had 
ruffled her, and her aunt’s tone this morning had fanned her passion to a 
flame. Presently she did an odd thing: She deliberately locked the door. 
Then she stamped her little foot, and shook her fist at her aunt’s picture. 

‘Sixty-four vears old, Aunt Polly! Yes, and sixty-four years vain and 
patronizing! You are hateful and horrid! Teat your bread and button 
your boots, and wear the gowns you buy, and behave as I am told, and you 
treat me as if I were a chit of sixteen, when I am twenty and over. And 
what am I better than a servant, Aunt Polly Mason?” she said, apostrophiz- 
ing the portrait which looked haughtily and reprovingly down at her. ‘ And 
I’m to write your notes, forsooth, and run on your errands, and you don’t 
like the Peyton blood !’—here she mimicked her aunt’s very tones—‘‘ and I’m 
not to invite Ralph to the Christmas dinner, poor boy, though he’ll be lonely 
enough, and not another place in this great town where he has a friend. Oh, 
ves, I was sat upon before when I ventured to ask that he might dine here, 
and I was silly to try it again. Iam stupid and headstrong, am I, and you 
can’t tolerate the Peyton blood, and you like me around because Um pretty, 
and help to set off the rest of the pretty things! Bah ! Aunt Polly Mason ! I 
hate you !’ 

The portrait gazed at the girl with exasperating coldness and a light of 
rebuke in its steady eves. The eyes followed her, challenging her to change 
the situation if she could. 

“Of course I shall marry Ralph just the same, and I’m foolish to care for 
Aunt Polly’s sharp speeches. But I do, IT do!’ 

A stepladder brought in by a maid for the purpose of cleaning the windows 
stood conveniently near. Isabel lifted it to the hearth, climbed to the top, 
and deliberately slapped her aunt’s smiling picture full on the inflexibly firm 
Mason chin and checks. Then she drew a long breath. 

“It’s only fair! You said I used to be a spitfire. I’m one yet, though 
you don’t suspect it. If you knew this, madam, at your board meeting this 
minute !”’ 

There came a low knock at the door. 

‘“Yes, Bridget, wait a minute,’’ said Isabel, softly descending from the 
ladder, and softly depositing it in its former place. 
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‘¢There, I feel much better,’’ she said, composedly. ‘‘ And I’ve been in 
one of my old-fashioned tantrums, that I used to be whipped and sent to 
bed fur when I was a child. Now, Pll go and write Aunt Polly’s notes for 
her, bless her poor old heart !”’ 

With an even step, and holding her head high, not a trace in look or man- 
ner of her recent unseemly demeanor, Miss Isabel passed to the library and 
seated herself at her aunt’s secretary to write a dozen graceful notes of invi- 
tation to a festivity which had come to be regarded as an annual function by 
Miss Mason’s innermost circle of friends. There were judges, generals and 
clergymen with their stately wives, a sprinkling of courtly bachelors, gentle- 
men of the old school, and one or two wealthy spinsters on the list, and the 
young amanuensis had been so carefully instructed and so thoroughly drilled 
by her relative that she knew to the nicety of a hair’s breadth precisely what 
to say to each, and how to give the exact degree of courtesy and the flavor 
and perfume of friendly urbanity in every letter. No two were alike, but all 
united in making plain to the recipients that Miss Mason wished the honor of 
their presence at dinner on Christmas Day, at seven o’clock. 

The letters, written on thick, smooth, unlined paper, bearing the Mason 
crest, and the motto of the race, were daintily sealed and clearly addressed, 
and Miss Isabel, securing them in a packet, rang for a footman, and desired 
him to take them to the mail. 

“<You would better do it at once, James,’’ she said, as she handed him the 
compact bundle, and received her own letters lying on the silver tray which 
he held out to her. 

‘* Yes, miss!’ he answered, respectfully, and departed, grinning as soon as 
he was out of her sight. . 

Servants are always well informed as to the private affairs of their families, 
and everybody below stairs knew that Miss Isabel had a sweetheart, and that 
Miss Mason did not fancy him, nor treat him with overmuch consideration. 
James, leaving the room with his usual noiseless step and correct bearing, 
had not missed seeing the expression of rapture with which his young lady 
had caught one of her letters and pressed it to her heart. She heard James 
close the front door and saw him cross the street. Then she read that Ralph 
was in New York; ‘‘he would call at four o’clock ; she would, he hoped, 
be disengaged ; it was so long—six months—since they had met. It scemed 
like a hundred years.”’ 

‘‘ Disengaged !”’ thought Isabel. ‘‘Of course I'll be engaged to nobody 
but you, my darling, old Ralph! And no stupid tea will be enlivened 
by my presence this happy day. It seems to you like a hundred years, does 
it? Iwon’t own it, for fear of spoiling you, but I’m sure it’s at least a hun- 
dred and fifty since I bade you good-by.”’ 

In a whirl of delightful anticipation Isabel went out on her various 
errands, ordered roses for a débutanté and violets for an invalid, forgot no 
single item of the many which were apportioned to her morning; came 
home, lunched alone,"then made a careful toilet, and, radiant in the charm of 
her delicate loveliness, gave orders that she would be at home that day only 
to Mr. Peyton. She had sent him a special delivery letter on the instant of 
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receiving his, though there was no real necessity for answering it, but these 
two young people were in that stage of reciprocal attachment when there is 
an imperious desire to avail one’s seif of every occasion for speech. 

But the cathedral clock in the corner of the library chimed four, five and 
six strokes, and still no Ralph! With every hour gloom and disappoint- 
ment settled more blackly upon poor Isabel, and she was kept from tears 
only by her pride, when, as the last hour struck, she heard her aunt’s cheer- 
ful voice in the hall, and rose to meet Miss Polly, beaming and benignant, 
though somewhat weary, after a day of delight with her peers. 

‘©Well, dear,”’ cried Miss Polly, ‘‘ here you are, and I wish you had been 
with me. I was just a trifle vexed, for everybody was at the Sebrings’, but 
I took it for granted you were entertaining Mr. Peyton. Has he been here 
and gone so soon? Why did you not ask him to stay awhile?” 

‘Ralph has not been here, Aunt Polly.” 

“Not? Why the Albatross is in! That’s queer! He’s probably been de- 
tained, and may call to-night. Will vou come up with me, dear, and help 
me into something easy and comfie, and let me tell you about my day. 
Half the pleasure of life is in telling what one has seen and done, and in 
talking things over.’ 

Tsabel Mason occupied in Miss Polly’s household the place of daughter of 
the house, and in Miss Polly’s estimation was regarded as a younger sister. 
She was companion, secretary, confidential friend, and to some extent lady’s 
maid as well, for Miss Polly needed and exacted a great deal of personal 
service, while in return she lavished gifts on her orphaned niece, and de- 
lighted in heaping every sort of adornment on her, to the envy of Isabel’s 
girl friends. She gave her no regular salary, but her allowance, or what 
amounted to that, was sufficient to keep her from being inconvenienced by 
lack of cash, and it was an understood thing that, though not Miss 
Polly’s sole heir, Miss Polly meant to leave her some provision in her will. 
All this being considered and taken for granted, it was hardly to Isabel's 
credit that she occasionally flew into a fearful rage behind her aunt’s back. 

“‘Pve been thinking a good deal about you to-day, my dear. I was hard 
on vou this morning, I’m afraid, but your patience disarmed me. Hot 
water and a sponge, please, at the nape of my neck—so, that’s refreshing, 
and I want my hair taken down and brushed, and a little massage from my 
knees down. You have lovely magnetic hands, dear. They are my delight. 
I cannot bear a hireling to touch me. T shall be made over in the next half 
hour, You are wonderfully improved, honey, since your childhood. Your 
peor mother fought battles with you then. Regular pitched battles, that 
lasted hours at a time.”’ 

“ They lasted, off and on,’”’ said Isabel, blushing a little, and mindful of a 
battle her aunt knew nothing about, ‘‘ until I was old enough to have con- 
flicts with myself. I have them vet, Aunt Polly.’’ 

“Strong natures do, I fancy. The main thing is to let the right over- 
come. Isabel, dear, IT met Commodore Perry at the Sebrings’, and he told 
me some good things about your Ralph. T fear I've been doing the boy in- 
justice. His mother used to be a cat, and T’ve never cared for her, but—the 
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gist of the matter is this: I will not be nasty any longer, nor try to separate 
you from Ralph if you care for him with your eyes open. Perhaps, but for 
outside interference, when I was at your age, I might not now be a lonely 
old maid. I might years ago have known a good man’s love, and the sweet- 
ness of children clinging to my skirts.. Thank me properly, Isabel. I am 
not given to taking back my words, nor to changing my mind. And ask 
Ralph to the Christmas dinner.’’ 

Isabel’s arms were around her aunt’s neck. 

‘Pardon me, aunty, for all my badness, uttered or unexpressed ! You are 
simply an angel. But I don’t know what has detained Ralph. He wrote to 
me that he would be here, and he hasn’t been, and I am, or I was, as blue 
as indigo before you came home to rift the skies and bring the sunshine.”’ 

‘*Did you send out the dinner invitations, Isabel ?”’ 

‘Yes, Aunt Polly ; they went by the noon post.”’ 

‘‘ Just then, as they were walking down-stairs, there came the ring Isabel 
knew and was listening for, the ring which set her blood dancing in her 
veins, and filled her eyes with light. Yet it was a very demure maiden who 
received Mr. Peyton,.and accepted his apologies for his failure to call earlier 
in the day. Aunt Polly, with a nod to the butler to set another place, said 
to him : 

‘You must eat bread and salt with me, Ralph. Come to the table. Give 
me your arm, sir.” 

* * * * * Br * * * 

‘¢The under-footman is very impertinent, Miss Polly, and quite worthless, 
and as his month has expired, I think I will send him away,” said the 
housekeeper, next morning. ‘‘I have someone in view to take his place?” 

‘* As you please,’’ answered Miss Polly, with indifference. ‘‘It seems a 
pity to send anyone adrift in midwinter, Hester Smith.” 

‘¢The young man is impossible, Miss Polly, and he’s had every chance.’’ 

Hester Smith’s word was law in Miss Mason’s establishment. She had 
ruled the kitchen cabinet for twenty years. At her bidding the under-foot- 
man vanished speedily into the limbo of forgotten things and was seen no 
more. Nor would he again have been thought of, but for an extraordinary 
occurrence—a discovery which was to transpire in the future. 

‘It’s surprising, Isabel, that we receive no answers to our dinner invita- 
tions !’? said Miss Polly, four days later. ‘‘ Everybody cannot be ill or out 
of town. The silence of my friends is inexplicable.”’ 

“Could the letters have miscarried, Aunt Polly ?”’ 

‘One letter might, but not a dozen. As it is, I shall apparently have my 
Christmas dinner with nobody but Ralph and Cousin Anne.’’ (A young 
relative who had been asked to balance the former). ‘‘I take it as most 
singular and unkind in my old acquaintances. Of course, they may have 
emigrated in a flock, but it is extraordinary that they should everyone have 
gone to Florida, or the South of France, without so much as a p.p.c.”’ 

‘Suppose I make some calls and investigate the affair, aunty? There 
must be some explanation,”’ said Isabel, when a weck had passed. 

‘You are sure the Ictters were posted ?” 
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“‘Sure? Indeed Iam! I gave them to James. Saw him leave the room 
and the house, and cross the street in the direction of the letter-box.”’ 

Miss Mason’s dignified countenance grew severe. She looked her age for 
the moment. : 

‘*T absolutely forbid your moving a step in the matter, Isabel. Let it 
alone. If I hear nothing from them to-morrow, or the next day, I will in- 
vite other guests, and erase their names from my visiting list.’’ 

“You would have to do it at short notice, aunty.”’ 

‘The guests Iam thinking of will not require a long notice, Isabel. I 
shall this time have some Christmas guests among whom there will be room for 
the Christ Child, if he will honor my poor house by coming within its doors !”’ 

“Your aunt is deeply wounded !’ said Ralph, when the two days had 
passed. ‘‘I am sure there is a mistake somewhere.”’ 

‘Pray Heaven it may be found out, then, for auntie can be unforgiving 
sometimes, though not often. Oh, Ralph, do you know what a wicked girl 
you are engaged to? I was so furious with auntie one day that I—I am 
ashamed to tell you my dear, but I want you to know all my sins—I climbed 
upon a stepladder and slapped her face.”’ 

Ralph looked amazed. 

‘‘You are dreaming, Isa. You wouldn't need a stepladder to reach your 
aunt. You are a bit the taller. And, anyway, I can’t imagine you doing 
such a thing !”” : 

“‘Such a shocking and unladylike thing! Of course not, but it was her 
portrait, not herself, Ralph, and it somehow eased my mind, but I was so 
humiliated that I never shall do a thing of that kind again. I wonder if you 
wish I had not told you?” 

‘*T wish you to tell me everything, dearest! I shall not love you the less 
for being a little, willful rose, set round with thorns. Only it was rather 
childish, pet, was it not?” 

‘Excessively childish! And here’s auntie now, ready for us to go with 
her to invite her second party of Christmas friends.”’ 

‘¢We will stop first at the Settlement,’’ said Miss Mason, giving an order 
to the coachman. The Settlement, far downtown on the east side, was a 
frequent objective point, and Miss Mason’s carriage, with her well-groomed 
bays, might often be seen standing at its door. As she entered the familiar 
parlors, where the girls met in their clubs and visitors were always welcome, 
a quiet, refined -looking woman, the head resident worker, advanced to 
meet her and her escort of two happy-looking young people. 

‘‘ Dear Miss Mason, how good you are to come, and how good you have 
been in sending us the Christmas-box !’’ 

‘“‘ Dear Miss Harden,’’ graciously returned the lady, ‘*I have an errand 
to-day of great moment to me, at least. I want you to come and help me 
carry it out, and then beforehand you must give me the names of a baker’s 
dozen of tired-out working women. I prefer those who have just gone 
through the extra fatigue and strain of a New York holiday season, who have 
had Jong hours and little rest, and who are not going to have much Christ- 
mas fun. Then, may my niece sit down here at your desk and write a note 
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to each of these girls, which she and I and Mr. Peyton will then carry round 
and personally deliver at their homes? Iam asking these young friends, 
Miss Harden, to a Christmas dinner at my house at. seven o'clock, and I 
shall see that they have a very good time.”’ 

‘What a beautiful idea, and what an unspeakable joy !_ What a vision of 
a new and unknown world you will give these girls! Miss Mason, if you 
lived on Avenue A, and your parents and five brothers and sisters had a 
three-roomed flat in a house with fourteen other families, on a block 
where thirteen hundred people lived, you might begin to fancy the contrast 
between your splendid home and their squalor. Why, not long ago, a poor 
woman came here, one cold day. We asked her in to have a cup of tea, and 
she stood yonder in the doorway and looked at the teatable, the flowers, and 
ourselves, and heard the girls singing in the little library, and she said, ‘Is 
this Himmel? And where is God? ”’ 

Miss Mason’s pretty fancy was carried out, and on Christmas Day her 
great drawing-rooms were filled with bright young faces, pale and tired, but 
overflowing with a joy which bordered on ecstasy. Ralph played on his 
mandolin, Isabel and her cousin Anne sang, and Miss Mason brought out 
for them portfolios of rare engravings and curios from many lands. 

The dinner was excellent—a dinner of numerous courses, served with cx- 
quisite care, and beside every plate was a Christmas favor of some charming 
design and a box of bonbons. 

They were just finishing their coffee, when there was a tumult of feet and 
a babel of voices in the hall, and directly afterward the dining-room door 
was flung open, and in crowded a throng of people to the manner born, and 
often seen in that house before. 

‘So, Polly Mason,” cried the judge’s wife, ‘‘this is why we were thrown 
over, and not asked to our usual Christmas feast !’’ 

‘«Miss Mason,”’ said the general, with a stately bow, ‘‘ your most devoted ! 
But why must old friends suffer for new ?”’ 

‘€Polly dear,’’ in her soft voice, cooed Polly’s dearest friend, Miss Emily 
Burbank, ‘‘why have you never been near me for a whole fortnight ?”’ 

Explanations were in order. The originally expected guests had never 
received their invitations. A bird of the air at the eleventh hour had apprized 
them that there was a mystery, and they had made Miss Burbank’s house 
their rendezvous, having dined early, and then descended in a body on the 
puzzled Miss Mason. Having arrived, they remained and there was no end 
of jollity. The judge gave a recitation, the colonel told a story of the war, 
Miss Burbank played a jig, and the young people and the old had a merry 
Christmas dance. 

Months after, the lost invitations were discovered in the cellar, hidden be- 
hind a heap of coal. Why they had not been mailed, why, having been 
started for the mail they had not reached it, and wherefore they were igno- 
miniously concealed, might have been made clear by the under-footman, but 
he never reappeared, and to this day the Christmas guests of the first part 
are very much ata loss, and those of the second part recall one of the mer- 
riest and most beautiful times in their lives. 


PASTE. 
By Henry JAMEs. 


V’E found a lot more things,’’ her cousin said to her 
the day after the second funeral ; ‘‘they’re up there 
in her room—but they’ re things I wish you'd look at.”’ 

The pair of mourners, sufficiently stricken, were in 
the garden of the vicarage together, before luncheon, 
waiting to be summoned to that meal, and Arthur 
Prime had still in his face the intention, she was 
moved to call it rather than the expression, of feeling 

something or other. Some such appearance was in itself of course natural 
within a week of his stepmother’s death, within three of his father’s; but 
what was most present to the girl, herself sensitive and shrewd, was 
that he seemed somehow to brood without sorrow, to suffer without what she 
in her own case would have called pain. He turned away from her after this 
last speech—it was a good deal his habit to drop an observation and leave her 
to pick it up without assistance. If the vicar’s widow, now in her turn finally 
translated, had not really belonged to him it was not for want of her giving 
herself, so far as he ever would take her; and she had lain for three days all 
alone at the end of the passage, in the great cold chamber of hospitality, the 
dampish, greenish room where visitors slept and where several of the ladies 
of the parish had, without effect, offered, in pairs and successions, piously to 
watch with her. His personal connection with the parish was now slighter 
than ever, and he had really not waited for this opportunity to show the 
ladies what he thought of them. She felt that ehe herself had, during her 
doleful month’s leave from Bleet, where she was governess, rather taken her 
place in the same snubbed order ; but it was presently, none the less, with 

a better little hope of coming in for some remembrance, some relic that she 

went up to look at the things he had spoken of, the identity of which, as a 

confused cluster of bright objects on a table in the darkened room, shimmered 

at her as soon as she opened the door 

They met her eyes for the first time, but in a moment, before touching 
them, she knew them as things of the theatre, as very much too fine to have 
been, with any verisimilitude, things of the vicarage. They were too dread- 
fully good to be true, for her aunt had had no jewels to speak of, and these 
were coronets and girdles, diamonds, rubies and sapphires. Flagrant tinsel 
and glass, they looked strangely vulgar, but if, after the first queer shock of 
them, she found herself taking them up, it was for the very proof, never yet 

so distinct to her of a far-off faded story. An honest widowed cleric with a 

small son and a large sense of Shakspeare had, on a brave latitude of habit 

as well as of taste—since it implied his having in very fact dropped deep into 
the ‘‘ pit’’—conceived for an obscure actress, several years older than him- 
self, an admiration of which the prompt offer of his reverend name and 
hortatory hand was the sufficiently candid sign. The response had perhaps, 
in those dim years, in the way of eccentricity, even bettered the proposal, 
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and Charlotte, turning the tale over, had long since drawn from it a measure 
of the carcer renounced by the undistinguished comédienne—doubtless also 
tragic, or perhaps pantomimic, at a pinch—of her late uncle’s dreams. This 
career could not have been eminent and must much more probably have been 
comfortless. 

‘You see what it is—old stuff of the time she never liked to mention.” 

Our young woman gave a start ; her companion had, after all, rejoined her 
and had apparently watched a moment her slightly scared recognition. ‘‘So 
I said to myself,’’ she replied. Then, to show intelligence, yet keep clear of 
twaddle: ‘‘ How peculiar they look !”’ 

‘‘They look awful,’’ said Arthur Prime. ‘‘Cheap gilt, diamonds as big 
as potatoes. These are trappings of a ruder age than ours. Actors do them- 
selves better now.” 

‘¢Oh, now,’’ said Charlotte, not to be less knowing, ‘‘actresses have real 
diamonds.”’ 

‘*Some of them,” Arthur spoke drily. 

‘“‘T mean the bad ones—the nobodies, too.” 

‘¢Oh, some of the nobodies have the biggest. But mamma wasn’t of that 
sort.’” 

‘*A nobody?’ Charlotte risked. 

‘*Not a nobody to whom somebody—well, not a nobody with diamonds. 
It isn’t all worth, this trash, five pounds.’’ 

There was something in the old gewgaws that spoke to her, and she con- 
tinued to turn them over. ‘‘They’re relics. I think they have their mel- 
ancholy and even their dignity.”’ 

Arthur observed another pause. ‘‘ Do you care for them ?”’ he then asked. 
‘¢T mean,’’ he promptly added, ‘‘as a souvenir.”’ : 

‘Of you?’ Charlotte threw off. 

‘Of me? What have I to do with it? Of your poor dead aunt, who was 
so kind to you,”’ he said, with virtuous sternness. 

‘¢Well, I would rather have them than nothing.”’ 

‘Then please take them,’’ he returned, in a tone of relief which expressed 
somehow more of the eager than of the gracious. 

‘©Thank you.’’ Charlotte lifted two or three objects up and set them down 
again. Though they were lighter than the materials they imitated, they 
were so much more extravagant that they struck her in truth as rather an 
awkward heritage, to which she might have preferred even a matchbox or a 
penwiper. They were indeed shameless ‘pinchbeck. ‘‘Had you any idea 
she had kept them ?” 

‘‘T don’t at all believe she had kept them or knew they were there, and ’'m 
sure my father didn’t. They had equally worked off any tenderness for the 
connection. These odds and ends, which she thought had been given away or 
destroyed, had simply becn thrust into a dark corner and been forgotten.”’ 

Charlotte wondered. ‘* Where, then, did you find them ?” 

“Tn thet old tin box’’—and the young man pointed to the receptacle from 
which he had dislodged them and which stood on a neighboring chair. 
“Tt’s rather a good box still, but I’m afraid I can’t give you that.” 


’ 
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‘Tl THINK THEY HAVE THEIR MELANCHOLY AND EVEN THEIR DIGNITY. ’ 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. 


The girl gave the box no look ; she continued only to look at the trinkets. 

‘What corner had she found ?”’ 

“She hadn’t ‘found’ it,’? her companion sharply insisted ; ‘* she had 
simply lost it. The whole thing had passed from her mind. The box was 
on the top shelf of the old schoolroom closet, which, until one puts one’s 
head into it from a step ladder, looked, from below, quite cleared out. The 
door is narrow, and the part of the closet to the left goes well into the wall. 


The box had stuck there for years.”’ 
12 
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Charlotte was conscious of a mind divided and a vision vaguely troubled, 
ind once more she took up two or three of the subjects of this revelation ; a 
big bracelet in the form of a gilt serpent with many twists and beady eyes, a 
brazen belt studded with emeralds and rubies, a chain, of flamboyant archi- 
tecture, to which, at the Theatre Royal, Little Peddlington, Hamlet’s mother 
had probably been careful to attach the portrait of the successor to Hamlet’s 
father. ‘‘Are you very sure they’re not really worth something? Their 
mere weight alone ” she vaguely observed, balancing a moment a royal 
diadem that might have crowned one of the creations of the famous Mrs. 
Jarley. “ 

But Arthur Prime, it was clear, had already thought the question over and 
found the answer easy. ‘‘If they had been worth anything to speak of she 
would long ago have sold them. My father and she had unfortunately never 
been in a position to keep any considerable value locked up.’? And while 
his companion took in the obvious force of this he went on with a flourish 
just marked enough not to escape her: ‘‘If they’re worth anything at all— 
why, you’re only the more welcome to them.” 

Charlotte had now in her hand a small bag of faded, figured silk—one 
of those antique conveniences that speak to us, in terms of evaporated 
camphor and lavender, of the part they have played in some personal his- 
tory ; but, though she had for the first time drawn the string, she looked 
much more at the young man than at the questionable treasure it appeared 
to contain. 

“T shall like them. They’re all I have.” 

‘All you have ?”’ 

“That belonged to her.’’ 

He swelled a little, then looked about him as if to appeal—as against her 
avidity—to the whole poor place. 

“Well, what else do you want?” : 

‘Nothing. Thank you very much.’? With which she bent her eyes on 
the article wrapped, and now only exposed, in her superannuated satchel— 
a necklace of large pearls, such as might once have graced the neck of a pro- 
vincial Ophelia and borne company to a flaxen wig. ‘‘ This perhaps 7s worth 
something. Feel it.’? And she passed him the necklace, the weight of 
which she had gathered for a moment in her hand. 

He measured it in the same way with his own, but remained quite de- 
tached. 

“ Worth at most thirty shillings.”’ 

. ‘* Not more?” 

‘Surely not if it’s paste ?”’ 

“ But és it paste?” 

He gave a small sniff of impatience. 

‘Pearls nearly as big as filberts ?”’ 

‘‘ But they’re heavy,’ Charlotte declared. 

‘No heavier than anything else.’’ And he gave them back with an allow- 
ance for her simplicity. ‘‘ Do you imagine for a moment they’re real?” 

She studied them a little, feeling them, turning them round. 
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‘*Mightn’t they possibly be ?”’ 

“‘ Of that size—stuck away with that trash ?”’ 

“*T admit it isn’t likely,’’ Charlotte presently said. ‘And pearls are so 
easily imitated.” 

‘That's just what—to a person who knows—they’re not. These have no 
lustre, no play.”’ 

‘No; they are dull. They're opaque.” 

‘* Besides,’’ he lucidly inquired, ‘how could she ever have come by 
them ?”’ 

‘‘Mightn’t they have been a present ?”’ 

Arthur stared at the question as if it were almost improper. 

‘* Because actresses are exposed ”? He pulled up, however, not saying 
to what, and before she could supply the deficiency had, with the sharp 
ejaculation of ‘‘ No, they mightn’t !? turned his back on her and walked 
away. His manner made her feel that she had probably been wanting in 
tact, and before he returned to the subject, the last thing that evening, she 
had satisfied herself of the ground of his resentment. They had been talk- 
ing of her departure the next morning, the hour of her train and the fly that 
would come for her, and it was precisely these things that gave him his effec- 
tive chance. ‘‘I really can’t allow you to leave the house under the impres- 
sion that my stepmother was at any time of her life the sort of person tu 
allow herself to be approached Be 

“With pearl necklaces and that sort of thing?’ 

Arthur had made for her somehow the difficulty that she couldn't show 
him she understood him without seeming pert. 

It at any rate only added to his own gravity. 

‘That sort of thing exactly.” 

‘‘T didn’t think when I spoke this morning, but I see what you mean.’’ 

‘*T mean that she was beyond reproach,’’ said Arthur Prime. 

‘© hundred times yes.” 

‘© Therefore if she couldn’t, out of her slender gains, ever have paid for a 
row of pearls: e 

‘She couldn’t, in that atmosphere, ever properly have had one? Of 
course she couldn’t. I’ve seen perfectly since our talk,’’ Charlotte went on, 
‘that that string of beads isn’t even, as an imitation, very good. The little 
clasp itself doesn’t seem even gold. With false pearls, I suppose,” the girl 
mused, ‘it naturally wouldn’t be.”’ 

‘*The whole thing’s rotten paste,’? her companion returned, as if to have 
done with it. ‘*If it were wot, and she had kept it all these vears hid- 
den——” 

*Yes,”? Charlotte sounded, as he paused. 

“Why, I shouldn't know what to think !" 

‘* Oh, I see.”” 

She had met him with a certain blankness, but adequately cuough, it 
seemed, for him to regard the subject as dismissed ; and there was no rever- 
sion to it between them before, on the morrow, when she had with difficulty 
made a place for them in her trunk, she carried off those florid survivals, 
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At Bleet she found small occasion to revert to them and, in an air charged 
with such quite other references, even felt, after she had laid them away, 
much enshrouded, beneath various piles of clothing, as if they formed a col- 
lection not wholly without its note of the ridiculous. Yet she was never, for 
the joke, tempted to show them to her pupils, though Gwendolen and 
Blanche, in particular, always wanted, on her return, to know what she had 
brought back ; so that without an accident by which the case was quitc 
changed they might have appeared to enter on a new phase of interment. 
The essence of the accident was the sudden illness, at the last moment, of 
Lady Bobby, whose advent had been so much counted on to spice the five 
days’ feast laid out for the coming of age of the eldest son of the house ; and 
its equally marked effect was the dispatch of a pressing message, in quite an- 
other direction, to Mrs. Guy, who, could she by a miracle be secured—she 
was always engaged ten parties deep—might be trusted to supply, it was be- 
lieved, an element of exuberance scarcely less active. Mrs. Guy was already 
known to several of the visitors already on the scene, but she was not yet 
known to our young lady, who found her, after many wires and counterwires 
had at last determined the triumph of her arrival, a strange, charming little 
red-haired, black-dressed woman, with the face of a baby and the authority 
of acommodore. She took on the spot the discreet, the exceptional young 
governess into the confidence of her designs and, still more, of her doubts ; 
intimating that it was a policy she almost always promptly pursued. 

‘*To-morrow and Thursday are all right,’’ she said, frankly, to Charlotte 
on the second day, ‘‘but I’m not half satisfied with Friday.”’ 

‘‘ What improvement, then, do you suggest?” 

‘*Well, my strong point, you know, is tableaux virants.” 

‘‘Charming. And what is your favorite character ?”’ 

‘* Boss !’? said Mrs. Guy, with decision ; and it was very markedly under 
that ensign that she had, within a few hours, completely planned her cam- 
paign and recruited her troop. Every word she uttered was to the point, but 
none more so than, after a general survey of their equipment, her final in- 
quiry of Charlotte. She had been looking about, but half-appeased, at the 
muster of decoration and drapery. ‘‘ We shall be dull. We shall want more 
color. You've nothing else ?"’ 

Charlotte had a thought. 

‘No; Pve some things.”’ 

“Then why don't you bring them ?”’ 

The girl hesitated. . 

“Would you come to my room ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Guy ; © bring them to-night to mine.” 

So Charlotte, at the evening’s end, after candlesticks had flickered through 
brown old passages bedward, arrived at her friend’s door with the burden of 
her aunt’s relics. But she promptly expressed a fear : ‘‘ Are they too gar- 
ish ?”’ 

When she had poured them out on the sofa Mrs. Guy was but a minute, 
before the glass, in clapping on the diadem. 

' Awfullv jolly ; we ean do ‘Tvanhoe’ '" 
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‘*CHARLOTTE FED, IN FANCY, ON THE PEARLS.’ 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. 

‘* But they’re only glass and tin.”’ 

‘* Larger than life they are, rather /—which is exactly what, for tableaux, 
is wanted. Our jewels, for historic scenes, don’t tell—the real thing falls 
short. Rowena must have rubies as big as eggs. Leave them with me,’’ 
Mrs. Guy continued ; ‘‘they’ll inspire me. Good-night.’’ 

The next morning she was, in fact—yet very strangely— inspired. 

‘* Yes, Pll do Rowena. But I don’t, my dear, understand.’’ 
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‘* Understand what?” 

Mrs. Guy gave a very lighted stare. 

‘* How you come to have such things.’’ 

Poor Charlotte smiled. ‘‘ By inheritance.” 

‘Family jewels ?”’ 

‘*They belonged to my aunt, who died some months ago. She was on the 
stage a few years in early life, and these are a part of her trappings.” 

“* She left them to you?” 

‘‘No; my cousin, her stepson, who naturally has no use for them, gave 
them to me for remembrance of her. She was a dear kind thing, always nice 
to me, and J was fond of her.’’ 

Mrs. Guy had listened with visible interest.‘ But it’s he who must be a 
dear kind thing !”’ 

Charlotte wondered.“ You think so?’ 

“Ts he,’’ her friend went on, ‘‘ also ‘always so nice’ to you?” 

The girl, at this, face to face there with the brilliant visitor in the deserted 
breakfast-room, took a deeper sounding. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Don’t you know ?”’ 

Something came over her. 
on her lips. 

“Doesn't he know ?”’ 

Charlotte found herself flushing, ff They’ re not paste?” 

“Haven't vou looked at them ?”’ 

She was conscious of two kinds of embarrassment. 6 You have?” 

“Very carefully.”’ 

“And they’re real ?”’ 

Mrs. Guy became slightly mystifying and returned for all answer : ‘‘Come 
again, when you've done with the children, to my room.”’ 

Our young woman found she had done with the children, that morning, 
with a promptitude that was a new joy to them, and when she reappeared 
before Mra. Guy this lady had already encircled a plump white throat with 
the only ornament, surely, in all the late Mrs. Prime’s—the effaced Miss 
Bradshaw’ s—collection, in the least qualified to raise a question. If Char- 
lotte had never yet once, before the glass, used the string of pearls about her 
own neck, this was because she had been capable of no such condescension 
to approved ‘imitation ’’ ; but she had now only to look at Mrs. Guy to see 
that, so disposed, the ambiguous objects might have passed for frank origin- 
als. ‘*What in the world have you done to them?” 

“Only handled them, understood them, admired them, and put them on. 
That’s what pearls want ; they want to be worn—it wakes them up. They're 
alive; don’t vou sec? How have these been treated? They must have been 
buried, ignored, despised. They were half dead. Don't you know about 
pearls???) Mrs. Guy threw off. as she fondly fingered the necklace. 

How should 1? Do you?” 

‘Everything. They were simply asleep, and from the moment I really 
touched them—well,’’ said their wearer, lovingly, ‘‘it only took one’s eye !”’ 

“Tt took more than mine—though I did just wonder ; and than Arthur’s,”’ 
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Charlotte brooded. She found herself almost panting. ‘Then their 
value——”’ 

‘*Oh, their value’s excellent.” 

The girl, for a deep moment, took another plunge into the wonder, the 
henuty and mystery, of them. ‘ Are you sure?” 

Her companion wheeled round for impatience. ‘Sure? For what kind 
of an idiot, my dear, do you take me?” 

It was beyond Charlotte Prime to say. ‘‘ For the same kind as Arthur— 
and as myself,”’ she could only suggest. ‘‘ But my cousin didn’t know. He 
thinks they are worthless.” 

‘* Because of the rest of the lot? Then your cousin’s an ass. But what— 
if, as I understood you, he gave them to you—has he to do with it?” 

‘‘Why, if he gave them to meas worthless, and they turn out precious——”’ 

“You must give them back? I don’t see that—if he was such a foul. He 
took the risk.”’ 

Charlotte fed, in fancy, on the pearls, which, decidedly, were exquisite, but 
which, at the present moment, somehow presented themselves much more as 
Mrs. Guy’s than either as Arthur’s or as her own. ‘‘ Yes—he did take it ; 
even after I had distinctly hinted to him that they looked to me different from 
the other pieces.”’ 

“Well, then !? said Mrs. Guy, with something more than triumph—with 
a positive odd relief. 

But it had the effect of making our young woman think with more intensi- 
tv. ‘fAh, you see he thought they couldn’t be different, because—so_pe- 
culiarly—-they shouldn’t be.”’ 

‘Shouldn’t? I don’t understand.” 

‘Why, how would she have got them?’ so Charlotte candidly put it. 

“She? Who? There was a capacity in Mrs. Guy’s tone for a sinking 
of persons. 

‘Why, the person I told you of; his stepmother, my uncle’s wife—among 
whose poor old things, extraordinarily thrust away and out of sight, he hap- 
pened to find them.”’ 

Mrs. Guy came a step nearer to the effaced Miss Bradshaw. ‘Do you 
mean she may have stolen them ?”’ 

‘“No. But she had been an actress.”’ 

“Oh, well then,’ cried Mrs. Guy, ‘‘ Wouldn’t that be just how ?”’ 

‘Yes, except that she wasn’t at alla brilliant one, nor in receipt of large 
pay.”? The girl even threw off a nervous joke. ‘1’m afraid she couldn't 
have been our Rowena.”’ 

Mrs. Guy took it up.‘ Was she very ugly ?”’ 

“No, She may very well, when young, have looked rather nice.” 

“Well, then !? was Mrs. Guy’s sharp comment and fresh triumph. 

“You mean it was a present? That’s just what he so dislikes the idea of 
her haying reccived—a present from an admirer capable of going such lengths. ”’ 

‘* Because she wouldn’t have taken it for nothing? Speriamo—that she 
wasn’t a brute. The “length? her admirer went was the length of a whole 
row. Let us hope she was just a little kind !’’ 
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“Well,’”? Charlotte went on, ‘‘that she was ‘kind’ might seem to be shown 
by the fact that neither her husband, nor his son, nor I, his niece, knew or 
dreamed of her possessing anything so precious ; by her having kept the gift 
all the rest of her life beyond discovery—out of sight and protected from sus- 
picion.”’ 

“As if, you mean’’—Mrs. Guy was quick—‘‘she had been wedded to it 
and yet was ashamed of it? Fancy,’’ she laughed, while she manipulated 
the rare beads, ‘‘ being ashamed of these !’’ 

‘* But you see she had married a clergyman.”’ 

‘*Yes, she must have been ‘rum.’ But at ay rate he had married her. 
What did he suppose ?”’ 

‘Why, that she had never been of the sort by whom such offerings are 
encouraged, ’? 

“Ah, my dear, the sort by whom they are not > But Mrs. Guy caught 
herself up.“ And her stepson thought the same?” 

‘* Overwheliningly.’’ 

‘*Was he, then, if only her stepson, so fond of her as that comes to?’’ 

**Yes; he had never known, consciously, his real mother, and, without 
children of her own, she was very patient and nice with him. And J liked 
her so,”? the girl pursued, ‘‘that at the end of ten years, in so strange a man- 
ner, to ‘give her away ’——” 

‘Is impossible to you? Then don’t !’ said Mrs. Guy, with decision. 

‘Ah, but if they’re real I can’t keep them !’ Charlotte, with her eves on 
them, moaned in her impatience. ‘‘ It’s too difficult.”’ 

‘“Where’s the difficulty, if he has such sentiments that he would rather 
sacrifice the necklace than admit it, with the presumption it carries with it, 
to be genuine? You've only to be silent.” 

‘* And keep it? How can J ever wear it?”’ 

“You'd have to hide it, like your aunt???) Mrs. Guy was amused. ‘‘ You 
can easily sell it.’’ 

Her companion walked round her for a look at the affair from behind. 
The clasp was certainly, doubtless intentionally, misleading, but everything 
else was indeed lovely. ‘‘ Well, I must think. Why didn’t she sell them?” 
Charlotte broke out in her trouble. 

Mrs. Guy had an instant answer. ‘+ Doesn’t that prove what they secretly 
recall to her? You've only to be silent !’ she ardently repeated. 

‘“*T must think—I must think !”’ 

Mrs. Guy stood with her hands attached, but motionless. 

‘Then you want them back ?”’ 

As if with the dread of touching them, Charlotte retreated to the door. 

“PN tell you to-night.” 

‘* But may I wear them ””’ 

“Meanwhile ?”’ 

‘* This evening—at dinner.” 

It was the sharp, selfish pressure of this that really, on the spot, deter- 
mined the girl ; but for the moment, before closing the door on the question, 
she only said : ‘‘ As you like!" 
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They were very busy much of the day with preparation and rehearsal, and 
at dinner, that evening, the concourse of guests was such that a place among 
them for Miss Prime failed to find itself marked. At the time the com- 
pany rose she was therefore alone in the schoolroom, where, toward eleven 
o'clock, she received a visit from Mrs.Guy. This lady’s white shoulders 
heaved, under the pearls, with an emotion that the very red lips which 
formed, as if for the full effect, the happiest opposition of color, were not 
slow to translate. 

**My dear, you should have seen the sensation—they’ ve had a success !’" 

Charlotte, dumb a moment, took it all in. 

‘It iz as if they knew it—they’re more and more alive But so much the 
worse for both of us! I can’t,’’ she brought out, with an effort, ‘‘ be silent.’ 

**' You mean to return them ?”’ 

“Tf I don’t I’m a thief.”’ . 

Mrs. Guy gave her a long, hard look—what was decidedly not of the baby 
in Mrs. Guy’s face was a certain air of established habit in the eyes. Then, 
with a sharp little jerk of her head and a backward reach of her bare, beauti- 
ful arms, she undid the clasp, and, taking off the necklace, laid it on the table. 

“Tf you do, you’re a goose.’” 

‘Well, of the two——’” said our young lady, gathering it up with a sigh. 
And as if to get it, for the pang it gave, out of sight as soon as possible, she 
shut it up, clicking the lock, in the drawer of her own little table ; after 
which, when she turned again, her companion, without it, looked naked and 
plain. ‘‘ But what will you say?’ it then occurred to her to demand. 

“ Downstairs—to explain?’ Mrs. Guy was, after all, trying at least to 
keep her temper. ‘Oh, I'll put on something else and say that clasp is 
broken. And you won’t of course name me to him,’’ she added. 

‘* As having undeceived me? No; I’ll say that looking at the thing more 
carefully, it’s my own private idea.’’ 

“ And does he know how little you really know?’ 

“(As an expert—surely. And he has much, always, the conceit of his 
own opinion.” 

“Then he won’t believe you, as he so hates to. He'll stick to his judg- 
ment and maintain his gift, and we shall have the darling’s back !’ With 
which reviving assurance Mrs. Guy kissed for good-night. 

She was not, however, to be gratified or justified by any prompt event, for. 
whether or no paste entered into the composition of the ornament in ques- 
tion, Charlotte shrank from the temerity of dispatching it to town by post. 
Mrs. Guy was thus disappointed of the hope of seeing the business settled— 
‘“by return,’’ she had seemed to expect—before the end of the revels. The 
revels, moreover, rising to a frantic pitch, pressed for all her attention, and 
it was at last only in the general confusion of leave-taking that she made, 
parenthetically, a dash at her young friend. 

‘Come, what will you take for them ?” 

“‘The pearls? Ah, you will have to treat with my cousin.” 

Mrs. Guy, with quick intensity, lent herself. 

‘* Where, then, does he live?’ 
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‘*In chambers in the Temple. You can find him.”’ 

“But what’s the use, if you do neither one thing nor the other?” 

‘Oh, I shall do the ‘ other,’ ’’ Charlotte said ; ‘I’m only waiting till I go 
up. You want them so awfully ?”’ 

She curiously, solemnly again, sounded her. 

“‘?m dying for them. There’s a special charm in them—1 don’t know 
what it is ; they tell so their history.” 

‘But what do you know of that ?” 

“Just what they themselves say. It’s all in them, and it comes out. 
They breathe a tenderness—they have the white glow of it. My dear,’’ 
hissed Mrs. Guy, in supreme confidence and as she unbuttoned her glove, 
‘*they’re things of love !”’ 

“Oh!” our young woman vaguely exclaimed. 

“They’re things of passion !"’ 

“Mercy ?? she gasped, turning short ‘off. But these words remained, 
though indeed their help was scarce needed, Charlotte being in private face 
to face with a new light, as she by this time felt she must call it, on the 
dear, dead kind, colorless lady whose career had turned so sharp a corner in 
the middle. The pearls had quite taken their place as a revelation. She 
might have received them for nothing—admit that ; but she couldn’t have 
kept them so long and so unprofitably hidden, couldn’t have enjoyed them 
only in secret, for nothing ; and had mixed them, in her reliquary, with false 
things, in order to put curiosity and detection off the scent. Over this 
strange fact poor Charlotte interminably mused ; it became more touch- 
ing, more attaching for her than she could) now confide to any ear. 
Hlow bad, or how happy—in the sophisticated sense of Mrs. Guy and the 
young man at the Temple—the effaced Miss Bradshaw must have been to 
have had'to be so mute! The little governess at Bleet put on the necklace 
now in secret sessions 5 she wore it sometimes under her dress ; she came to 
feel, verily, a haunting passion for it. Yet in her penniless state she would 
have parted with it for money ; she gave herself also to dreams of what in 
this direction it would do for ier. The sophistry of her so often saying to 
herself that Arthur had after all definitely pronounced her welcome to any 
gain from his gift that might accrue—this trick remained innocent as she 
perfectly knew it for what it was. Then there was always the possibility of 
his—as she could only picture it—rising to the occasion. Mightn’t he have 
a grand magnanimous moment ?—mightn’t he just say : ‘Oh, of course I 
eouldn’t have afforded to let you have it if I had known ; but since you have 
got it, and have made out the truth by your own wit, I really can’t serew 
myself down to the shabbiness of taking it back ?”” 

She had, as if proved, to wait a long time—to wait till, at the end of sev- 
eral months, the great louse of Bleet had, with due deliberation, for the 
season, Serer itself to town ; after whichis however, she fairly snatched 
at her first freedom io knock, dressed in her eat and nied with her dis- 
closure, at the door of her doubting kinsman. It was still with doubt and 
not quite with the face she had hoped that he listened to her story. He had 
turned pale, she thought, as she produced the necklace, and he appeared, 
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“SHE LAID THE PEARLS ON TH ‘TABLE.”’ 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. 


above all, disagreeably affected. Well, perhaps there was reason, she more 
than ever remembered ; but what on earth was one, in close touch with the 
fact, todo? She had laid the pearls on his table, where, without his having 
at first put so much as a finger to them, they met his hard, cold stare. 

“T don’t believe in them,’’ he simply said, at last. 

“That’s exactly, then,’’ she returned, with some spirit, ‘‘ what I wanted to 


hear !’ 
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She fancied that at this his color changed ; it was, indeed, vivid to her 
afterward—for she was to have a long recall of the scene—that she had made 
him quite angrily flush. 

“Tt’s a beastly unpleasant imputation, you know ?" And he walked away 
from her as he had always walked at the vicarage. 

“‘Tt’s none of my making, I’m sure,’ said Charlotte Prime.‘ If you’re 
afraid to believe they’re real——”’ 

“Well?” And he turned, across the room, sharp round at her. 

“Why, it’s not my fault.”’ 

He said nothing more, for a moment, on this ; he only came back to the 
table. 

‘«They’re what I originally said they were. They’re rotten paste.’’ 

‘‘Then I may keep them ?’ 

‘*No, I want a better opinion.”’ 

‘¢Than your own?” 

‘‘Than your own.’’ He dropped on the pearls another queer stare, then, 
after a moment, bringing himself to touch them, did exactly what she had 
herself done in the presence of Mrs. Guy at Bleet—gathered them together, 
marched off with them to a drawer, put them in and clicked the key. ‘‘ You 
say Im afraid,’’? he went on, as he again met her; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t be afraid 
to take them to Bond Street.”’ 

‘‘ And if the people say they’ re real ?? 

He hesitated—then had his strangest manner. ‘‘ They won't sayit. They 
shit t? 

There was something in the way he brought it out that deprived poor Char- 
lotte, as she was perfectly aware, of any manner at all. ‘‘Oh?’ she simply 
sounded, as she had sounded for her last word to Mrs. Guy, and, within a 
minute, without more conversation, she had taken her departure. 

A fortnight later she received a communication from him, and toward the end 
of the season one of the entertainments in Eaton Square was graced by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Guy. Charlotte was not at dinner, but she came down afterward, 
and this guest, on seeing her, abandoned a very beautiful young man on purpose 
to cross and speak to her. The guest had on a lovely necklace and had appar- 
ently not lost her habit of overflowing with the pride of such ornaments. 

“Do vou sec?” She was in high joy. 

They were indeed splendid pearls—so far as poor Charlotte could feel that 
she knew, after what had come and gone, about such mysteries. Charlotte 
had a sickly smile. ‘‘ They’ re almost as fine as Arthur’s.”’ 

‘“ Almost? Where, my dear, are your eyes? They are ‘Arthur's! ”’ 
After which, to mect the flood of crimson that accompanied her young friend’s 
start: ‘‘T tracked them—after your folly ; and, by miraculous luck, recog- 
nized them in the Bond Street window to which he had disposed of them.” 

‘* Disposed of them?’ the girl gasped. ‘‘ He wrote me that I had insulted 
his mother and that the people had shown him he was right—had pronounced 
them utter paste.”’ 

Mrs. Guy gave a stare. ‘‘Ah, I told you he wouldn’t bear it! No. But 
I had, I assure you,’’ she wound up, ‘‘to drive my bargain !’’ 
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Charlotte scarce heard or saw ; she was full of her private wrong. ‘‘ He 
wrote me that he had smashed them.”’ 

Mrs. Guy could only wonder and pity. ‘‘ He’s really morbid!’ But it 
was not quite clear whom she pitied ; though Charlotte felt really morbid, too, 
after they had separated and she found herself full of thought. She even 
went the length of asking herself what sort of a bargain Mrs. Guy had driven 
and whether the marvel of the recognition in Bond Street had been a veracious 
account of the matter. Hadn’t she perhaps dealt with Arthur indirectly ? 
It came back to Charlotte almost luridly that she had had his address. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By Wi. CarRLeTon. 


\ NE ol’-fashioned Chris’ mas dinner’s wuth a dozen now-a-days, 

That’s delivered by instalments, in the sleek new-fangled ways 
Take me back, O almanac ! to the time when sev’ral ‘‘ courses’”’ 

Come together in a bunch, an’ united all their forces ! 

*Twas a time when, j’ined together, old an’ young an’ saint an’ sinner 

Could be found all gathered round one old-fashioned Chris’ mas dinner ! 

(Thus said Ahab Adams, merchant, from a stress of thought to free him, 

To his brother Shubal Adams, who had come from Maine to see him. ] 


Oft I think that dinner over—how once more I'd like to try it! 

But, you see, it can’t be managed : all my money wouldn’t buy it. 

Can’t fetch back the old-time frame-work ; can’t arrange the proper meetin’ 
Most of all the folks I’d ask here, long ago has quit their eatin’. 


First I’d want a slice 0’ winter that would fetch out what was in you: 
Air a haft o’ glitterin’ blades sharp as if they meant to skin you; 
Froze-up cloud-boats near the hills, tryin’ hard to make a landin’, 
Trees with snow-white blankets on, sleepin’, like the hosses, standin’ ; 
Fences peakin’ through the drifts, clear plate-glass across the river— 
All the chimneys breathin’ steam crawlin’ upward with a shiver ; 
Sun a yellow chunk of ice ; failed to furnish any heatin’, 

An’ remains for nothin’, ’cept to be present at the meetin’ ; 

Critters in the barn sharp-set as they was before you fed ’em ; 

Snow an’ frost unusual sassy—yell out ev’ry time you tread ’em. 
That would be a val’ble mornin’, wuth the trouble of appr’isin’ ! 
Glad that Chris’mas happened ’round, on a day so appetizin’ ! 


“SNOW TAKE HOLD AN’ HELP YOURSELVES !’ FATHER’D SAY, WITH KIND INFLECTIONS ; 
AN’ THE CROWD THAT SET AROUND WOULDN'T NEED NO MORE DIRECTIONS," 


Drawn by R. G. Vosburgh. 
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Then Pd want our Dad on deck—up an’ down as last year’s cider— 

Made us toe the mark, you know—but a fust-class good provider. 

When he slung his banner out—‘‘ Come an’ hev a Chris’ mas dinner,”’ 
Ev’ry one that got the word knowed his stomach was a winner. 

How they hus’led through the snow !—horses kep’ their bells a-ringin’, 
Runners creakin’ like a sign—gals a-cacklin’ an’ a-singin’ ; 

OV folks wrapped up double-bulk—baby-bundles half a dozen— 

Dogs that wouldn’t have thanked the dogs of the. king to call ’em cousin ! 
So Pd hev ’em come an’ come, ere the morning hour was through with ; 
Come in wagon-loads on runners—more than we knowed what to do with ! 


Mother—wouldn’t TI hev her there ?—would 1?—well, somehow or other, 
T hain't learned so I kin speak stiddy yet, concernin’ Mother. 

I see times that I would give half my days of growin’ older, 

For a half an hour of her, with her gray head on my shoulder. 

[Thus said Ahab Adams, merchant, proud of his success, with reason, 
And his good financial prospects growing brighter every season. ] 


When the folks was all set down, then, a proper need contfessin’, 

I would hev Gran’ father Jones ask a good ol’-fashioned blessin’. 

Not a short, impatient one, such as often I hear muttered, 

But a long one, that improved appetites while beim uttered. 

T would heyv the vict’als there, on the start, as fur as able, 

An’ wouldn’t dare to waste a prayer on a bare and empty table. 

‘* Now take hold an’ help yourselves !’’ father’d say, with kind inflections ; 
An’ the crowd that set around wouldn’t need no more directions. 


Though they all had journeyed far, ere the clock said half a minute, 
Uncle Tom would make first base ’fore the others could begin it. 
Uncle Jake could eat the most, through his ways discreet and subtle ; 
Aunt Melinda’s knife would fly, swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 
Cousin Ruth would pick her plate, every bit of food espyin’; 
Neighbor Spoon would very soon hev a wishbone up a-dryin’ ; 
Cider-apple-sauce too strong would make Deacon Wilson hazy ; 
Cousin Sammy’d eat mince pie till he drove his mother crazy. 

Forty others, more or less, caperin’ in Chris’mas clover, 

Makin’ friendships still more strong—healin’ former fusses over; 
Knives a-flashin’, plates a-crashin’, pewter spoons an’ forks a-jinglin’ ; 
Ev’ rything by chance contrived for to set your blood a-tinglin’. 

All as cozy as cud be, in a happiness bewild’rin’; 

Oh! if Christ could come in there, He'd hey said, ‘‘ Keep at it, children !’ 


[Thus said merchant Ahab Adams, with rich presents to him clinging, 
While in Christmas peals and chimes, all the city bells were singing ; 
And he sank in thoughtful reverie ; tried with all his might to guess 
Why his joy was so much greater when his wealth was so much less ; 
How new splendors and rich banquets could not satisfy the inner 

Soul and body, like the dear sweet old-fashioned Christmas dinner !] 


Some 
Christmas 
Pictures. 


, a 
By Margaret Fernie Eaton. 


HRISTMAS has ever 
been a favorite 
theme in Art; and, 

naturally, by far the 
greater number and the 
most important of the 
pictures have been of a 
religious character. 

There are many famil- 
iar canvasses: depicting 
the Christmas customs : 
the bringing in of the 
great Yule log ; the feast 
of the boar’s head ; the 
holly decorations ; Christ- 
mas dinners and Christ- 
mas diners in all ages—one interesting example of this latter subject is illus- 
trated here, in the reproduction of a painting by B. Vautier. Again, Old 
Santa Claus and the children is a favorite topic, or preparing Christmas gifts. 
But it is ever the story of the birth in the manger at Bethlehem that most 
powerfully inspires the artist, and it is chiefly in the light which comes from 
this, that the other subjects are dignified. 

Some of the greatest works left by the old masters are scenes from the 
nativity and life of Christ. Here they seem to have reached their greatest 
power—to have struck their highest and deepest notes. We gaze at their 
works, and in time must perforce worship with the kneeling figures, so often 
painted in the corners by the artists. We may wonder at this reverential 
feeling which comes over us-—this instinctive sentiment of the religious 
nature of the subject. The types, especially those of the very early masters, 
are not beautiful according to our standards. The drawing is certainly very 
faulty. The color has in some cases entirely disappeared, leaving the can- 
vas almost black and gray and covered with cracks, and yet, for all their 
crudities and grotesqueness, we would as soon think of laughing at a face 
distorted with tears and trouble before some shrine as at these. We feel in- 
stinctively that they are the works of men who believed in and worshiped 
what they painted, and this is the secret of their greatness, and the 
reason why they will always be great. As the religious sentiment is the 
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THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
From the painting by Vautier, By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company. 
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THE HOLY NIGHT. 
From the painting by Correggio, By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company 


highest of which we are capable, so paintings thus inspired will always be 
the greatest. 

Again, those old painters were hailed as God-sent by the kings and coun- 
cilors of their time. We read of one painting of the Virgin and Child which 
at its completion was honored by a public holiday, and a grand procession 
formed to carry it in triumph to its destination. The street in which it was 
painted is called the Borgo Allegri—the ‘joyous quarter ’’—to this day. 
This was the Madonna of the Church of Santa Maria Novello (Florence), by 
Cimabue—the master of Giotto. Perhaps such scenes had much to do with 
inspiring these old masters with a sense of the greatness of their calling. 
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This same Cimabue is often called the Father of Painting—partly because 
he was the discoverer of the genius of Giotto, under whom the art made such 
marvelous strides. We have all heard the pretty stoty of how Cimabue found 
the little shepherd-boy in the fields, drawing the portrait of one of his shgep 
on a flat rock with a piece of pointed slate. Cimabue took him to Florence 
to study, where he subsequently became the friend of Dante. Giotto’s 
strange portrait of the poet is well known—that in which Dante is repre- 
sented as being accompanied by a shade of himself. Giotto’s religious pic- 
tures are, as is usual with the old masters, his greatest works. We read 
of Petrach bequeathing his much-loved Madonna by Giotto, as his most rare 
and acceptable legacy to a Lord of Padua. There is a large simplicity and a 
charming naive quality in his works, which are much coveted by artists. 
It is said that the great Puvis de Chevannes of our own day derived much of 
his inspiration from Giotto. By the old Florentine master also is the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Crucifixion,’’ from which almost all the later ones have been copied. 
This also has 
its story: how 
it was whisper- 
ed that when 
the picture was 
almost finished, 
the artist had 
stabbed his mo- 
del posing on a 
cross, in order 
to copy the real 
dying agony; 
how the Pope 
saw the picture 
and must have 
it for his own 
chapel, when 
Giotto thought 
the time ready 
for his confes- 
sion and made 
it, the Pope 
threatening the 
artist with the 
same death; 
Giotto seizing a 
brush and dash- 
ing a_ grayish 
mass over the 
picture, com- 
pletely obliter- MADONNA OF THE HARPY. 
ating its won- From the painting by Andrea del Sarto. (Fragment). 
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THE HOLY FAMILY UNDER THE APPLE TREE. 


From the painting by Rubens. 


ders ; the Pope, all dismay and regret, promising pardon and absolution 
if Giotto would paint another as good; the promise in writing and signed, 
and a wet sponge passed over the canvas reveals the picture unharmed ! 
All of which shows something of how celebrated that painting must 
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have been, beside affording glimpses of the characters of the Pope and 
the painter. 

The ‘‘ Virgins’’ of Luca della Robbia, the Florentine sculptor, are very 
charming in their innocent and childlike simplicity. But Raphael, born 
the year after his death, has so far surpassed him that his work in this line 
is relatively forgotten. Raphael’s divine Madonnas are so well known as to 
require no detailed mention here. Such beautiful spiritual faces and withal, 
so womanly! This painter spent his short life 


’ 


“*Pouring his soul for kings and popes to see 
Reaching that Heaven might so replenish him 
Above and through his art.’’ 


Correggio, born in Correggio—but painting mostly in Parma, living at the 
same time as Raphael—has left us some very beautiful pictures of the na- 
tivity. Herewith is reproduced one of the greatest and best known of these, 
“The Holy Night,’”? in the Dresden Gallery, where his ‘‘ Reading Magda- 
lene’’ is also preserved. One remarkable thing about this Madonna (page 
194) will be observed : Although it is deep night about, everything near the 
Christ Child is illuminated with a bright light, emanating from the divine 
countenance and spreading to the worshiping angels above. There is an in- 


JESUS AND JOHN. 
From the painting by Murillo. 
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tensely devotional feeling in the picture, distinguishing it from most modern 
works. Compare it, for instance, with the Knaus’ ‘ Holy Family ’’ (page 
198), the Madonna very sweet and womanly, very round and soft as to the 
Babe and the cherubs, well painted, well modeled. But the Correggio is great 
and dignified, a truly religious painting ; the other, simply a pretty picture 
of a mother with her baby in her lap. 

Correggio is sometimes called the great master of foreshortening, of the 
“perspective ’’ of the human figure. It will be noticed how he has used_ his 
faculty in this picture with great effect in the arm of the shepherd and of the 


THE HOLY FAMILY. 


From the painting by Ludwig Knaus. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
From the painting by Lerolle. 


woman who is shading her eves from the too radiant glory of the child. The 
exquisite gradations from blazing light to soft, dark shadows are also marvyel- 
ously felt and rendered. All these—taken with its fine religious feeling— 
combine to make this Correggio one of the greatest paintings we have of 
** The Holy Night.’’ 

Andrea del Sarto, living at the same time in Florence, and for a while in 
Paris, painting for Francis I., has left pictures possessing a value of their own, 
He never reached quite the Highest Heaven, but he is often called the 
‘¢Faultless Painter,’ from the perfect beauty of his types, his impeccable 
drawing, and the absolute ease of his painting. His model was his wife, and 
for all her wonderful beauty, it is thought she adversely influenced his art by 
her utter selfishness and love of money. Perhaps it is because of these char- 
acteristics that there is always something lacking in the otherwise perfect 
beauty of his Madonnas. The one here engraved (page 195), is a fragment 
from the large painting. 

Next we come to Rubens, that wonderful Flemish master, vigorous and 
powerful, and always so color-full, reveling in rich turquoise blues, deep reds, 
orange, changeable rose and silver gray, the whole wealth of the palette. 
Perhaps he is not always so spiritual as he might be, but he certainly does 
make his Madonnas real flesh and blood—women of the earth. They seem 
as though he had known them, and had persuaded them to leave their care 
of the Holy Child and sit for him. There is ever this vital touch of life in 
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Rubens’s work. Study the example given here, notice the flesh everywhere, 
with its creases in the skin and its soft diraples--the hand of the man in the 
background—all shows the touch of a great master of painting. 

Murillo’s work is also most individual. You can always distinguish it by 
a certain dreaminess in the faces—a soft-eyed sweetness and juvenescent 
quality. In his own childhood, Murillo was so fond of wandering through 
the many churches of Seville, where jhe was born, that his parents destined 
him for the priesthood, until they discovered that it was his interest in the 
pictures that led him there. So he was allowed to follow his desire and 
paint. His parents were very poor, and for many years Murillo used to ex- 
pose his pictures on the church steps on holidays, hoping to catch the eve 
of some rich passer-by. His pictures of humble life are masterly, his por- 
traits are admirable, as well as his landscapes ; but it is upon his religious 
works that his fame rests. When, later, he went to Madrid, Velasquez was 
full of enthusiasm for the young man who had made his way on foot from 
Cadiz to sce him. After two years’ of hard study under this great painter, 
Murillo decided to return to Seville, where he was speedily acknowledged as 
standing at the head of his profession, and was besieged for altar-pieces, fres- 
coes, portraits and the rest. He is, perhaps, best known by his painting of 
that mystical theme, the Immaculate Conception. Here, again, is that sweet 
childlike face and the dignified figure. The little Jesus and John which we 
copy here (page 197), is also a familiar and favorite picture. Again the 
child-nature is charmingly portrayed, so innocent and gentle—sceming to 
suggest a lovable nature in the artist himself. His pictures always arouse the 
reverential feeling—which puts the stamp of artistic greatness upon them. 

We now leave the old masters and come to the modern. Muller and Knaus 
represent the German school. Muller lived in the early part of this century, 
and painted many decorations. In his Holy Family, given here, he has evi- 
dently derived much of his inspiration from Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night.”’ 
The same idea of the light proceeding from the child in the mother’s lap is 
followed. It is a pretty, homelike scene, and has much of reverence in it. 
There is a very delicate pencil drawing of the same subject by Muller in our 
Metropolitan Art Museum in New York. 

Knaus, more modern still, is the greatest genre painter of Germany. His 
‘©Cat’s Christening Party,’’ in our Art Museum, is one of the popular favor- 
ites. One feels this spirit of the genre painter in the example of his work 
shown here. He is evidently in keen sympathy with the life about him. 

Of the modern French school, Dagnan Bouveret has painted some very 
beautiful religious pictures, as have also Lerolle and Merson, and Eliott Dan- 
gerfield, of our own country. This example from Lerolle (page 199) is espe- 
cially interesting, giving us, as it does, such a realistic portrayal of the scene 
of the birth at Bethlehem. The large, low Eastern stable, the nearness of 
the beasts ; the wondering shepherds, half afraid to go near, but anxious to 
see, and the happy little group in the straw—Joseph, Mary and the Infant 
baby, all sacredly typify Christmas Day ‘‘ very early in the morning.” 

Merson again has the inspiration to make us realize the setting of the flight 
into Egypt (see frontispiece) to make us feel the loneliness and desolation of 
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the journey. He depicts the vast desert and the tired fugitives with a tender, 
poetic touch. 

Nothing has been said here of Leonardo da Vinci; of Michael Angelo, that 
giant in Art; of the Holbein Madonna ; of the Sistine Madonna of Raphael, or 
‘*she who’s left with lilies in the Louvre’’; of the gracile, naive Madonnas of 
Botticelli, and the beatific ones of Fra Angelico ; or of the Christ of Fra 
Lippi. But so we could go on enumerating the great paintings and painters 


THE NATIVITY. 
From the painting by Muller, By permission of Berlin Photographic Company. 


of Christmas subjects, each with a distinctive beauty and value of its own, 
and still the last word not be spoken. 

Giotto translated the art of painting from Byzantide-Greek into Latin, and 
to-day it is being translated into every tongue diffused to every civilized race. 
The old masters gave us intense religious feeling in their work, and for this 
we may worship them. The modern masters bring home to us the human 
element, the beauty in the naturalness of the story, and we are glad. We are 
not obliged to choose between them—to decide which is the greater. We 
have a rich inheritance of inspiration and beauty from them all. 


T wuz along in November, my daughter, Tirzah Ann, and I 
wuz over a visitin’ to Thomas Jefferson’s, and Maggie, his wife, 
wuz a talkin’ to us about Christmas presents. And she showed 
us her presents wrapped neatly in white silk paper and tied 
up, some with pink and some with pale blue baby ribbons, 
and put in a drawer all ready to send away. And we had quite 
a talk on the subject, after we had got done talking about the 
relations and the neighberin’ wimmin, not runnin’ talk, but jest 
plain common talk, as wimmen will talk when they git together. 
Tirzah Ann always makes the most painful and laborious 
effort at Christmas time in the way of presents, and she wuz 
knittin’ that day a pair of fine, shell-work thread stockings, 
and she had with her also a pair of black silk mittens just 
begun, with five lines of open work flowers runnin’ up the 
backs of ’em (I mistrusted they wuz for me and it fairly made 
me crawl to look at ’em and the fineness of the silk, it looked 
to be such a arjous job to finish ’em). 
She had also with her some patterns of tidies to show that 
she was a-goin’ to knit fer the different relations. And she said 
that she had begun three laundry bags and wuz a-goin’ to work 
landscapes onto ’em in different colors, and five or six bureau scarfs, and 
she also had a piece of new edgin’ jest begun to give Whitfield’s mother, her 
ma-in-law, to trim a hull suit of under-clothes. 

And I sez: ‘‘Hain’t it a goin’ to be too much for you, Tirzah Ann? 

How are you a goin’ to git ’em all done by Christmas ?”’ 

Yes, she said that she expected to be all wore out by that time, but she 


E SHOWED Us HER PRESENTS. 
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thought that by settin’ 
up late and gittin’ up 
early, and workin’ every 
minute, and hirin’ her 
washin’ and ironin’ done, 
and her common sewin’, 
she could finish ’em. 

Sez she: ‘‘ Of course 
I can’t git time to do my 
work as I usually do it, 
T depend most on canned 
meat and crackers to eat, 
and shall have picked up 
meals more or less, but I 
am determined to git’em 
all done.”” 

‘What duz Whitfield 
say about it?’ sez I, 
lookin’ and feelin’ du- 
bersome, for I knew jest 
how well Whitfield en- 
joyed good vittles and a 
clean, well ordered home, 
such as Tirzah Ann 
knows well how to make, 
when she hain’t too much 
overrun with drawn-work 
and tattin’. 

And she said, with a 
real grieved and misused 
look on her face, that “WHITFIELD ACTED FAIRLY MAD.” 

Whitfield acted fairly Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 

mad about her presents, and told her outright that ‘‘He had ruther wear a 
meal bag and have sunthin’ decent to eat than to look forrerd to embroidered 
gowns to hang onto a starved body.” ‘ 

“ And it is such a beauty, mother,’’ she continued, ‘four horns of plenty 
on the collars and cuffs, all runnin’ over with flowers and fruit embroidered 
with silks in their natural colors, And Whitfield happened to see it one day 
when I'd throwed it over a chair and run out to git him some crackers and 
canned tongue and water, for dinner, and he said that he had ruther have 
the horns of plenty emptied round him now, than to look forward to wearin’ 
’em when he wuz dead, starved to death and froze. For I had let the fire go 
out in my hurry, or I should have made him some tea. When I wuz so 
busy I would quite often forgit myself and let the fire go down, but it wuzn’t 
no colder for him than it wuz for me, and I eat the same dinner that he did. 
But men are so inconsiderate !’? and Tirzah Ann sithed. 

And I didn’t really know what to say. I hate to interfere between a man 


so 
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and his wife, but yet I could see where Tirzah Ann missed it. She is not 
now, nor never wuz, megum, and I don’t spoze that I can ever make her so. 
Havin’ worked at her pa for so many years, and havin’ tutored him on the 
beauties and needessessity of megumness, and havin’ him right where I 
could lay my hand on him any time, day or night, as you may say, and my 
efforts of makin’ him megum as futile as it would be to expect to raise red 
rossberries on a soap-stun, why could I expect to influence Tirzah Ann in 
that direction when she wuz out of my hands, so to speak ? 

But before I could say anything anyway, Maggie spoke up. She is a 
woman of sterling good sense, megumness, and a perfect prize for Thomas 
Jefferson, and so I tell him from time to time ; not that he needs to be told, 
for he appreciates her fully. 

She sez, ‘‘ But why don’t you buy your presents, Tirzah Ann? And then 
you wouldn’t have to ‘ 
neglect your work, or 
work so hard as you do. 
And I do feel, Tirzah 
Ann,”’ says she, affec- 
tionately, ‘‘that you are 
working beyond your 
strength.”’ 

“Oh,” sez Tirzah 
Ann, ‘‘I couldn’t do 
that, it would be so ex- 
pensive.”’ 

‘* But,’? sez Maggie, 
‘*T have bought presents 
for every one of my 
friends, and they have 
not cost any more than 
it would for the extra 
work you speak of; to 
say nothing of the mate- 
rials you have had to 
buy to-work with. Of 
course,’’ sez she, ‘‘ when 
I was a girl with nothing 
else to do, I used to em- 
broider, and paint and 
crochet things to give 
away ; but now I have 
Thomas J. and the chil- 
dren to care for I do 
differently. I begin 
early, take my time, and T= eee er oo RO tn oe nny 

AND HE HAIN T BEEN THERE SINCE, AUNT SAMANTHA 
find some pretty and not SEZ SHE, BUSTIN’ INTO TEARS.” : 
too expensive gift for Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
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each one, and taking it so leisurely it is a real pleasure and not a burden at 
all. And I try to make the Christmas time so pleasant to the children that 
they will understand better the Great Blessed Gift to the world that the day 
commemorates.”’ 

. It hain’t often that Maggie preaches, but her sweet eyes lighted up now with 
as tender earnestness as any orator you may find fur or near, male or female. 
And she impressed me and brung before me in a picture, as orators will, the 
two widely different ways of keeping Christmas. 

One a picture of a fevered, over-worked toiler, a cross, embittered house- 
hold, caused by discomfort and semi-starvation, with some tattin’ and em- 
broidery and tinsel flowers strivin’ vainly to gild the black gloom and wretch- 
edness of it. 

And another, a happy woman, a well fed, well cared for household, with a 
bright, loving, thoughtful head to it, tender Christmas thoughts and words 
and deeds, to delight a happy pardner, and blessed memories to go with 
the children through life, shedding a glow on every future anniversary. 

Well, of course, Maggie didn’t show us all the presents she had, it wuzn’t 
to be expected. We shall know about them in due time if we faint not. 
But what she did show was pretty and useful, and, though not over-expen- 
sive, wuz what would be hailed with joy, and with each one wuz a pretty 
little affectionate note, writ in her own hand. Beginning so early as she 
did, it wuzn’t any effort to her, as you could plainly see, for they wuz all 
done and she not fagged at all, but as fresh as a rose. One note specially, 
the one writ to Aunt Nabby Allen, wuz so loving and sweet and bright, that 
I felt that it would be worth fur more to her than the present that wuz to go 
with it. 

She is bed-rid, Aunt Nabby is, and Maggie’s present to her wuz a book of 
choice engravings, that I felt would seem to take her thousands of miles away, 
through city, field and forest, whilst her poor cramped body was bed-fast in 
Jonesville. Tirzah Ann's present to Aunt Nabby wuz these openwork stock- 
in’s she wuz a knittin’. 

Well, we had a real good visit, and Josiah come after me at sundown. 

And that very evenin’ I got a letter from my cousin Fidelia Smith propos- 
in’ that her girl should come down and spend the Christmas holidays with 
me. She said, ‘* Mcbby I could chirk her up a little. , She was dretful run 
down and melancholy. She had had a disappointment. Fidelia said she 
couldn't find out jest how it wuz, but mebby I could, but *tennyrate Robert 
Meezick who used to come there every Sunday evening, and she spozed they 
wuz engaged, didn’t come at all now.”’ 

Well, 1 writ back that I would be glad to have Bird come (she wuz named 
for her ma, but everybody calls her Bird). And she come the week before 
Christmas. I wuz glad to see her. She is a beautiful girl, a lovin’ heart 
looks out of her big violet eves, and her sweet mouth seems jest fit to speak 
thoughtful, gentle words, which it duz. But she looked pale and mauger, 
her pretty cheeks wuz white and thin, and her delicate little hands you could 
almost see through ’em. 

Well, I talked cheerful to her and tried to cheer her up, but I see that 
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there was a shadder on 
her heart, and my efforts 
at brightenin’ her life 
wuz vain till I could git 
that off. So I axted her 
about Robert, and at last 
she told me. She said 
that they had parted for- 
ever, her happiness was 
buried, she should go 
through life a mourner, 
all throngh a mistake. 
And I sez, ‘‘ What mis- 
take?’ And finally she 
told me all. 

She said, ‘‘One after- 
noon he called at her 
pa’s when the folks wuz 
all out. She had been 
into the garden to pick 
some blackberries forsup- 
per, and had got her feet 
wet. So she took off her 
shoes and stockin’s in 
the kitchen and left them 
to dry under the kitchen 
stove, while she started 
up-stairs to git some dry 
ones. Jest as she wuz 
a-goin’ through the set- 
tin’ room Robert knocked a re SRA E ES ST TaESAS 
at the door. She had AND 1 SEZ, BL sc ciyll end Gtk pli aged OF THEM 
jest time to dart into a Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
closet and shet the door ; but part of her dress hung out, and he must have 
seen it, for the piazza door where he stood wuz open and he could see right 
in. Of course she couldn’t cross the room without his seeing her, and so she 
stood there partly hid till he wuz gone. And he hain’t been there since, 
Aunt Samantha,”’ sez she, bu’stin’ into tears. 

‘‘Why under the sun don’t you explain it to him ?”’ sez I. 

“Oh, I can’t tell him, Aunt Samantha. It would be so indelicate to men- 
tion that I wuz bare-footed ! I can not do it !’’ 

And I sez, ‘‘ Female delicacy is a beautiful plant, almost divine, and I 
always encourage its growth in every way. But,’’ sez I, ‘‘common sense is 
also a hullsome herb that hain’t growed so much as it ort to be.’? Sez I, 
‘Robert knew you had fect. He never thought that you walked ’round on 
the bottom of your skirts, and,’’ sez I, ‘‘ you are reskin’ your hull life’s hap- 
piness.’’ Sez I, ‘‘Common sense is needed here.”’ 


eee 
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But she sez agin in gentle axents, but obstinate as a dog, she could not tell 
him that she had went bare-foot. 

And I thought to myself, one of the mysteries to me is how folks of good 
sense will suffer torments and spile their lives for want of a word in season, 
and I laid out in my own mind to say that word if she didn’t, though I had 
ruther not interfere if I could help it, for it has been one of the rules of my 
life to make no matches nor break none. 

Well, it kep’ on, Bird lookin’ as white and mauger as anything, and sad 
and deprested, not eatin’ much and eryin’ after she went to bed, for I hearn 
her, though the young folks made much of her and invited her out considerable. 
And I a-watchin’ intently to see if common sense wuz a goin’ to put out any 
buds or blossoms. Before she had been there many days she wuz invited to 
askatin’ party. Robert wuz of the party, and thinkses I, now when she is 
a-skatin’ in her short dress she will recognize the fact that Robert knows that 
she has got feet, and she won’t be so skittish about explainin’ to him how it 
wuz. But no, she come home beat out, body and soul, for Robert wuz there 
and hadn’t spoke to her. 

Well, I went on makin’ preparations, for the Christmas doin’s wuz to be 
to our house this year, and I wuz a-goin’ to kill a turkey and some ducks 
and hens and make a fuss. I wuz a-goin’ to invite the children and a few 
other relations, and I laid out not to be gone by in the. matter of good vit- 
tles. ; 

Bird helped me quite a good deal, cuttin’ up citron and seedin’ raisins 
and beatin’ frostin’ and such, and Philury, my hired help, worked good. 
But Samantha wuz to the hellum, and the day before Christmas the pantry 
shelves bloomed like a rosy with food of the very best kind that is made, if I 
do say it that shouldn’t—pies and cakes and jellies of all kinds, and in the 
storeroom hung a noble turkey, two ducks and three chickens for the chicken 
pie, all ready to be put on cooking carly the next morning. 

Well, that afternoon Bird went out :-skatin’ agin, and that night she wuz 
helped home by her mates. She had fell on the ice and spraint her ankle. 

It wus dretful painful, and I inhalin’ in sperit the perfume of that hull- 
some plant common ‘sense, sent over to Loontown for old Dr. Meezick, 
Robert's father, instead of our Jonesville doctor. Ury, our hired man, won- 
dered at it, I could see, but didn’t say nothin’. 

Well, Dr. Meezick bandaged her ankle and left some liniment for it, and 
sez he to me, down-stairs, “‘She must be careful about standin’ on her feet 
much for some time.’’? And then, thinkin’ that the hour had come, I sez : 

**Speakin’ of feet, Dr. Meezick, I want to tell you about a promisin’ match 
bein’ broke up by feet.’ And [ went on and told him Bird’s story, not 
mentionin’ names, and he sez : 

“T wish Robert’s broken engagement could be made up as easy, for his 
ma and T feel like death about it. Bird is such a sweet girl, and looks and 
acts like our only girl that died long ago. But Robert won’t explain. what 
their quarrel wuz about, and he won't hear a word against her.’ 

And then IT sez, ‘* The hero and heroine of the story I have told you about 
are Robert and Bird.” 


Ch. GRUN WALD 
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“1 TOLD HER I THOUGHT THAT I WOULD GIVE HER HER PRESENT BEFORE THE 
COMPANY COME.”? 
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He fairly beamed with joy, and sez he, ‘‘ Robert will just go wild with 
delight, I know, when [ tell him.” 

And I sez, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that carry good tid- 
ings.’’ 

Well, the next day wuz Christmas. [I hadi’t said a word to Bird about 
the Christmas present I mistrusted she would have, but kep’ still and put 
my house in order for the relations. Josiah had got a splendid evergreen 
tree, and Bird, whose ankle had been helped by the liniment, got round and 
helped me ornament it with wreaths of pop-corn, paper flowers, rosy apples 
and oranges, and pink and white candles. It was a beautiful sight. We 
couldn’t Dut the presents on till the folks come and brought ’em. and we 
wuz a-goin’ to distribute em by candlelight. But bright and early in the 
morning Robert Meezick come with a radiant face, and I bein’ down-stairs 
alone let him in, and, after a little confidential talk with me, I told him to 
kinder hide behind the tree, and I went out where Bird wuz layin’ down on 
the lounge, and told her I thought that I would give her her present before 
the company come,.and she, with a sweet smile on her pale little face, got 
up and took my arm and went into the parlor, and I kinder reached round 
one side of the tree through the branches, and led Robert round in front of 
her. I could see that her face (white as the pop-corn when we went in) 
turned rosy as the rosiest apple on the tree, and then I, thinkin? mebby my 
ice-cream needed tendin’ to, went out softly, and they never missed me. 

Well, at a quarter to six the visitors wuz all there but Tirzah, and the din- 
ner wuz ready. The time wuz set at half-past six, sharp. It had been ar- 
ranged that Whitfield should meet her and the children there at half-past 
five to help fix the tree. He had been to Loontown on business. And 
Thomas J. and Maggie was there a-helpin’ and wantin’ to put Tirzah Ann's 
presents in as good a place as there wuz, seeing she had went through with 
so much makin’ ’em. And _ half-past six come, and half-past seven, and 
half-past eight, and no Tirzah, and what to do we didn’t know. The visitors 
was all there hours before, and all a-lookin’ strange a-wonderin’ what had 
become of Tirzah and the children, Whitfield gittin’ as anxious as a dog, 
goin’ out to the gate every five minutes, and every woman of us a-walkin’ 
back and forth from the winder to the door, and I anon a-goin’ up-stairs to 
reconnoiter through the attic winder. 

We wuz a-goin’ to have exercises before supper. Brother Minkley wuz to 
open it with prayer, but naturally bein’ his son’s wife he didn’t want to pray 
till Tirzah come, and there we wuz with that prayer held back and the exer- 
cises stopped and the men perfectly ravenous with hunger, and we all wroughit 
up with anxiety about her, and Philury in the kitchen in a caniption fit on 
account of the splendid supper bein’ spilt, all on account of Tirzah. 

At last, a quarter to nine, the supper a wreck, and the men’s morals almost 
in ruins (on account of onspoken oaths caused by starvation), Tirzah, with 
the children huddled in beside her, and her presents in a basket, come 
a-runnin’ the old horse, and come in a-pantin’ and almost-faintin’ from over- 
work and excitement, but with the stockin’s all coniplered: proudly danglin’ 
in her hand. 
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The open work stock- 
in’s she wuz a-lLnittin’ 
for Aunt Nabby wuz the 
very finest thread she 
had ever tried to knit. 
It wuz, I believe, a hun- 
dred and twenty-two, or 
in that neighborhood, or 
it might have been one 
hundred and twenty-one. 
And, of course, it wuz 
good-natured in Tirzah 
to want to knit Aunt 
Nabby a better pair than 
she had ever knit for any- 
body else, seein’ she wuz 
bed-rid. But the thread 
bein’ so fine, she hadn't 
allowed herself time 
enough, and at the last 
minute almost she made 
a mistake. She got one 
of the flowers on the heel 
a-runnin’ the wrong way, 
so she had to ravel it out 
and knit it over. 

When Tirzah explain- 
ed, a-pantin’ for breath 
and lookin’ worn to fid- 
dle-strings, Whitfield a/- 


most swore. Thadruther «ogee we wes wir rua PRAYER HELD BACK, AND THE 


not tell what he said. MEN PERFECTLY RAVENOUS WITH HUNGER.” 
It wuzn’t quite a oath, Draie Oy Che Gime icalds 


but almost. Josiah, when he heard the reason of the delay, rushed right out 
into the back kitchen, and when I went out to bring in the ice-cream I 
ketched him there a-stompin’ on the floor and usin’ words that I shall never 
repeat either to friend or foe—no, indeed ! 

Well, after it wuz all over, Whitfield had to pay over fifty dollars. He 
told me about it at Bird’s wedding. * Tirzah hain’t naturally strong, and she 
wore herself out for months makin’ all sorts of things for everybody, mostly 
tattin’ and perforated paper things and tinsel, besides her knittin’ and em- 
broidery. I remember one of the most elaborate structures of gilt and 
tinsel and woosted embroidery she gin to Whitfield’s uncle Sam, who wuz 
stun blind from his birth. 

But, as I say, Whitfield paid over fifty dollars doctors’ bills, and as they 
didn’t help her he had to take her away for her health to a sanitarium. And 
as Whitfield told me that, day at the wedding, in confidence, and I presume 
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that it would be as well if you don’t repeat it, he said that Christmas work of 
hern to save him expense cost him over two hundred dollars in money, be- 
sides months of wretchedness and gloom and anxiety ; but, as I said and 
still say, she didn’t learn any lessons from it, only at the sanitarium she got 
from some other wore out female patients some more difficult and ardjous 
patterns for crocheyin’ and tattin’, and as I’ve hearn, sot up in her electric 
baths and practiced ’em so’s to use ’em for another Christmas. 

Well, it hain’t no use to try only jest so fur to make anybody over. I 
guess I sha’n’t try any more with Tirzah Ann. I can’t make her nateral 


turn and disposition like Maggie's, not if 1 should work for years and weep 
like a babe. 


AT THE CALEND’S CLOSE. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“For faith hath still an Olivet 
And Love a Galilee.” 


WO things: the triple great North Star, 
ii To poise and keep His spheres in place, 
And Zeus for peace: for peace the Tzar, 
Or Science, Progress, Good or Cirace, 
These two the centum’s fruitage are ; 
And of the two this olive tree 
Stands first, aye, first since Galilee. 


Christ’s centum bends his frosted head ; 
Christ’s calend calls a solemn roll. 
What shall be writ, what shall be said 
Of Saxon when this blood-writ scroll 
By God’s white light at last is read? 
What of ye Saxon nations, ye 
Who prate the Christ most noisily ? 


The eagle’s bent beak at the throat 
Of Peace where far, fair islands lie : 
The cunning lion sees a mote 
In his brave, weaker brother's eye 
And crouches low—to leap or gloat 2 
The Prince of Peace? Ye write his name 
In blood, then dare to pray! For shame ! 


These Saxon lies on top of lies, 
Ten milestones to the neck of us, 
Forbid that we should lift our eves 
To chide or mock that manlier Russ ; 
Forbid that we, until the day 
We wash our hands, should dare to pray. 


WOMAN AS A HOME-MAKER. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XIV. 
By Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


HE character of individuals, as of generations, is determined by heredity 
and environment. Of the two, environment at the present time is the 
stronger factor in human life. This is owing simply to the fact that we 

have tried environment to some extent, and have ignored heredity. It is 
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possible to overcome in part, or entirely, the evil tendeney of a bad heredity, 
by the right environment. There are instances where a depraved heredity 
detics whatever may be done by environment, but they are rare. While no 
one who has had large experience in charitable institutions, where children 
are removed from slums and the vile purlieus of cities to cleaner, purer and 
more ethical surroundings, and who has watched the results of the change 
for years, but has come to believe mightily in the omnipotence of good en- 
vironment. 

Iwas at Hampton on one occasion, in the days of General Armstrong, 
when a party of fifteen or twenty Indian boys and girls were brought in, 
fresh from the reservation. They were just from the wigwam, and were re- 
splendent in the glory of gay blankets and moccasins, and were tricked out 
with beads and Indian ornamentation. Unable to speak a word of English, 
utterly foreign to the ways of civilized life, and unaccustomed to restraint, I 
was at a loss to understand how their training was to begin. General Arm- 
strong enlightened me, 

“*We surround them with civilized life,’ he said, ‘so that they cannot 
escape from it. An Indian attendant speaking their language, who has been 
attached to the institution for years, takes them to the dormitory, where 
beds, night-clothing and toilet appliances are assigned them, and their uscs 
explained. The same with the dining-room, schoolroom and chapel. Not 
one of the new-comers will sleep in a bed to-night, but all will lic on the 
floor wrapped in their blankets. Grave and taciturn at table, they will at 
first eat only what they are allowed to take with their fingers, all the while 
furtively watching their trained companions use knives, forks and spoons. 
But soon their environment will tell upon them, and by the time they have 
been here three months, they will be the greatest sticklers forSindividual 
tooth and hair-brushes, and for orderly behavior at table, that we have in the 
establishment. You see,’? he added, ‘‘we surround them so completely 
with civilized usages, and civilized people, that not a loophole is open for 
their return to savage ways.” 

While there are many agencies of good environment, the most important 
and the most influential is a good home. For here the very foundation is 
laid for future good or evil. The first step away from animalism is taken 
when a human being, young or old, is established in a well-ordered home. 
Indeed, civilization has but this one end in view—the perpetuation of the 
race and its improvement. The maintaining of governments, the planting of 
institutions, the founding of schools and colleges, the establishment of 
homes and the rearing of families—are all but means to this end. As Hum- 
holdt said, years ago, 6 Governments, property, religion, books and homes 
are but the scaffolding to build men, Earth holds up to her Master no fruit 
but the tinished man.” 

The advance of a nation comes only through the improvement of the 
homes of the nation. As the aggregate of these may be, so will the nation 
be. For it is here that the real humanizing and civilizing is carried forward. 
When we complain that the public life of the nation is vulgar, low and cor- 
rupt, we arraign its private life. For in a republie, where the people are 
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alternately the governed and the governors, the private life at the home and 
at the fireside is retlected in the public life very fully. 

If the influences that go out from the home are corrupting, then the waters 
of life are poisoned at their very source. The returns of the Elmira, N. Y., 
Reformatory Prison tell us that fifty per cent. of all young criminals come 
from bad homes, and only nine per cent. from those which are good. They 
also point out that ninety-seven per cent. keep bad company, and only one 
per cent. good company, prior to arrest. ‘‘ Malevolence does not character- 
ize the young criminal,” says the superintendent of the reformatory. ‘‘ He 
is not as wicked as he is weak. He could have been managed in a good 
home, but he was left to himself—to the tenement and the street.’ 

As a rule, the worth or the worthlessness of the home is the work of 
woman. ‘'A man may build a castle or a palace,’’ says Frances Power 
Cobbe, ‘‘ but, poor creature ! be he wise as Solomon, and rich as Crwsus, he 
cannot turn it into a home. No masculine mortal can do that. It is a 
woman, and only » weman—a woman all by herself if she likes, without any 
man to help her—who can turn a house into a home.”’ It requires a very 
high order of woman to be a good wife, mother and home-maker. And she 
who makes a success in these departments possesses such a combination of 
admirable qualities, both mental and moral, that with proper training she 
might make a success in almost any cepartment. And yet, we trust almost 
entirely to natural instinct and aptitude, which in the woman are incompara- 
bly strong in the direction of wifehood, motherhood and the home. Are the 
duties of motherhood so slight and easy of right performance that no train- 
ing is necessary? Are the qualities that go toward the making of a good 
home normal to all young women? And are they as certain of success as is 
the bird when she begins to build her nest ? 

For the mighty reason that the majority of women will always be wives, 
mothers, housekeepers and home-makers, while the world stands, they 
should receive the largest, completest and most thorough training for their 
work. It is not possible to state this too strongly. For these positions are 
the most important that women can occupy. The very highest function of 
woman is to make a home and train a family—it is the very highest function 
of man also. It is also the business of women, and the most important and 
fundamental in which they can engage. For the right relations of the hus- 
band and wife, and the home they maintain, are the everlasting granite on 
which the whole world rests. It is the mother who stands very near the he- 
ginnings of life, and who, more than the father, plants the impulses which 
last the longest, and are most deeply rooted. She should, therefore, have an 
early training commensurate with the greatness of the work she only can 
perform. 

The most fortunate thing that can happen to a human being is to be well- 
born, with a sound mind in a sound body. Good health is therefore a great 
pre-requisite for good motherhood, with a knowledge of the highest and 
truest laws of procreation and pre-natal life. To prevent evils is easier and 
nobler than to cure them. To live worthily or happily, to accomplish much 
for one’s self or others, when suffering from pain or disease is not possible. 
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Dr. Johnson used to say that ‘‘ every man was a rascal when he was sick.”’ 
And much of the peevishness, irritability, capriciousness and impatience 
seen in men and women -has its root in bodily illness. The very morals 
suffer from disease of the body. 

Large intellectual culture is essential to the woman who is to raise and 
train a family, and make a home. The whole difference between civilized 
Europe, half-civilized Asia and savage Africa can be accurately measured by 
the ideas of woman prevailing on these continents. It is the best test of 
civilization in either a nation or an individual. If the mothers of the future 
are to do better work in the home, and to rear nobler sons and daughters, 
they must be trained and educated, that they may not be held in bondage 
by ignorance. A wife and mother should always be mistress of herself and 
of her department, and never be the slave of another, not even when that 
other is her husband, and the slavery is founded on her undying love. That 
robs her of half her value. ‘‘Give your child to be educated by a slave,’’ said 
the old Greek, ‘‘and instead of one slave, you will then have two.”’ 

Good housekeeping is essential to good home-making. Domestic science 
is taught to-day in women’s colleges, and cooking, sewing, making and 
repairing clothing, with laundry work, are taught in girls’ schools with more 
or less thoroughness. All this is well, as far as it goes. The housekeeper 
should know what constitutes healthful food, as well as how it should be 
cooked, how to care for the sick, the care of infancy and childhood, what are 
the laws of ventilation and nutrition, and in what that vigilant and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness consists which prohibits what physicians call ‘‘ dirt dis- 
eases’’ from passing under her roof. Even if a woman is sure of means that 
will enable her to hire servants, she should have a practical knowledge of 
household science, for she cannot tell when she is well served unless she 
knows what good work is. 

System and order, that will arrange a time for every detail of work or 
pleasure, and a place for every article in use ; firmness that will give per- 
manence to the arrangements of a home, and forbid a continual shifting of 
places and plans ; the enduring patience which Americans lack ; the abound- 
ing good-nature, which lubricates the machinery of housekeeping ; the love 
of home as the dearest spot on (iod’s green earth ; a fine moral sense that 
will be just to employés, and observant to the rights of others ; a knowledge 
of household economics, that will prevent waste :—these and many other 
qualities are called into action in the making of a home. Does this seem a 
formidable list? The details of this knowledge can only be learned in prac- 
tice and slowly ; but the foundations must be laid in early life. Mothers 
should dignify these matters in the minds of their daughters by their own 
observance of them. And there is pouring in upon us such a flood of light 
pertaining to all matters of physical life and well-being, that the mothers 
and homes of the future should be a great improvement upon those of to-day. 

I cannot close this paper without a reference to the unjust laws relating to 
wives and mothers, which disgrace the statute books of most of the States, 
and which should be annulled. Only a very small proportion of the States 
of the American federation allow the married father and mother to he equal 
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legal owners and controllers of their minor children. Their legal ownership 
resides in the father in most States, and the mother who bore them, and won 
them at the risk of her life in the valley of death, is denied a share in them. 
The laws of many States not only give to the father the minor children, but 
the legal ownership of the wife’s person and earnings, which practically 
reduces her to slavery. To the husband is given the right of choosing the 
domicile for the family, regardless of the wishes of the wife. If the husband 
dies intestate, the law divides his property among his heirs, and very often 
in such a way as to cause great hardship to the wife. These unjust statutes 
are an inheritance from a long-gone past, and were not formulated by the 
legislators of the present. The majority of American husbands and fathers 
are better than these laws and never enforce them, and many are entirely 
ignorant of their existence. Still, their influence is felt in the community, 
and their practical results are always disastrous to the home and the family, 
when interpreted by men who lack an ideal comprehension of the worth and 
glory of motherhood and home. 

The time is coming when an exalted conception of motherhood will pre- 
vail, as the most important and sacred of all the functions given to woman. 
Enlightened motherhood will be complemented by enlightened fatherhood, 
and science will come to their aid with all that it has learned concerning pre- 
natal being. Invention will have simplified household as it has agricultural 
labor, or co-operation will have extended to housekeeping-as it has to busi- 
ness, and the home will then become a sanctuary for the young child, whose 
surroundings will be ideal, and who can be trained and molded aright from 
the cradle. Then will ‘‘ the statelier Eden come again to man.’’ Then will 
human fatherhood and human motherhood take on something of the fulness, 
tenderness and divineness of Godhood. And then will the children born 
into the home have trooping about them such divinities as were never, never 
throned on old Olympus. 


AN EMPTY NEST. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


EVER a sign in this empty nest 
N Of the love that mated, the love that sung 
The birds are flown to the east and west, 

And the husk of their homestead has no tongue 
To tell of the sweet still summer eves, 

Of the sweeter, merrier summer days: 
Only a nest in the falling leaves, 

And silence here in the wood’s dark maze. 


But T hold in my hand the dainty thing 
Woven of feather and fluff and reed. 
Once ’twas the haven of breast and wing, 
And the shelter of callow and helpless need. 
It tells of a passionate gladness gone ; 
It dumbly whispers that love is best ; 
That never a night but has had a dawn 
And [ drop a kiss in the empty nest. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 


“BY AGNES AND EGERTON 
CASTLE.” 


‘*The Bath Comedy,’’ beginning in this 
(December) number of Frank LEswie’s 
Porvutark Montuuy, will probably be wel- 
comed by our readers as eagerly as a 
Christmas present. Following immedi- 
ately upon that other story of infinite 
charm, ‘April Bloom,” this new and 
well-named ‘‘ Comedy ” is more rollicking 
in spirit, and sparkles with Sheridan-like 
persiflage, while marked by the literary 
distinction and grace which characterized 
its predecessors from the same pen— 
“April Bloom,” and ‘‘ The Pride of Jen- 
nico.’’ The latter novel, by the way, has 
been dramatized, and may be seen on the 
stage this season, with the romantic Mr. 
Hackett in the role of Basil Jennico. 
“April Bloom,’? with Wenzell’s illustra- 
tive drawings, has just been published in 
book form, under the title of ‘Young 
April,” by the Macmillan Company. The 
author dedicates it : ‘To my wife, who by 
her constant sympathy with my = tastes 
and thoughts, preserves in every month of 
my life the freshness of ‘Young April.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Egerton Castle, who has collab- 


orated with her husband in most of his 
stories, is a sister of Mrs. Francis Blundell 
(M. KE. Francis), whose novels, ‘ The 
Story of Dan” and * A Daughter of the 
Soil,” and her delightful) Laneashire 
sketches, ‘In a North Country Village,” 
have made her familiar to the reading 
world. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. last 
year published a story by her, entitled 
“The Duenna of a Genius,” which re- 
lates the career of a young Hungarian 
violinist. 


EGERTON CASTLE’S BOOK-PLATE, 


* 
THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


All the surnames used in this article were taken 


Srom the New York City Directory of 1897, the one 


which happened to be available to the writer. They 
are only a few of the hundreds of interesting sur- 
names which may be found in the directory of any 
large city. 

One golden day in summer Mr. Golden 
left his office in Gold Street and took an 
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automobile cab for his charming home on 
Washington Heights, known as ‘ Golden 
Croft.” He was ina happy mood, for his 
shares in the Golden Eagle Mining Syndi- 
cate had turned out unexpectedly well, 
and the annual report of the Golden Rod 
Manufacturing Company, of which he was 
a director, showed a handsome surplus. 
As the automobile left the red tenements 
of the town behind it, and glided noise- 
lessly under the green trees of the West- 
ern Boulevard, he glanced now and then 
at a map of Gold Creek, Col., which lay 
unfolded on his knee. There, modestly 
concealing their treasures in the earth, 
were his future gold mines, of which he 
already had golden dreams. 

The automobile rolled by fields in which 
golden rod ran riot, and drew up in front 
of Golden Croft. Mr. Golden alighted, 
and walked up a pretty pathway, bor- 
dered by golden asters. His little grand- 
daughter, who had been reading Golden 
Hours in the shadow of a yellow rosebush, 
ran to meet him. 

He found his home ini a flutter of prepa- 
ration. His eldest daughter, Miss Florence 
Golden, was baking a golden cake. His 
second daughter, Miss Ethel Golden, en- 
tered the kit¢hen with a box of ‘‘ Golden 
baking spowder,”’ and éaid she had just 
come from the “Golden Rule Bazaar.’ 
Mrs. Golden was busy decorating the 
drawing-room with golden roses: 

“ What does all this mean?” asked Mr. 
(olden. Pk 

“We aré-getting ready for the golden 
wedding,” réplied Miss Florence. 

“Really,” said Mr. Golden, ‘TI have 
been so busy in Gold Street, with ‘Golden 
Eagle’ and ‘Golden Rod,’ that I had for- 
gotten all about it.” 

He took an easy-ehair on the veranda 
and watched the sunset in a bank of gold 
beyond the Palisades. Then twilight 
came, and thousands of golden lights 
came out in the far streets and avenues. 
Night fell. The golden moon rose over 
the East River, and the sky glittered with 
a myriad of golden stars. 

The drawing-room was bright with 
golden flowers and many-lighted golden 
candelabra, when Mr. Golden, in a suit of 
black, and Mrs. Golden, in a rich costume 
of old-gold, took their station to receive 
the guests. 

“The first guests have just arrived,” 
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said Miss Florence Golden to her parents, 
and from their names they are, perhaps, 
distant kinsmen of ours.”” 

A handsome company entered the draw- 
ing-room, led by Miss Goldenblum, who 
presented a bouquet of golden rod to 
Mrs. Golden. Then came Miss Gold- 
finger, whose dainty hands glittered with 
gold rings ; Mr. Goldmeer, a voyager, who 
had sailed on golden seas in the Orient ; 
Mr. Goldfield, who spoke of the aurifer- 
ous plains of South Africa ; Mr. Goldsand, 
reminiscent of the Klondyke ; Mr. Gold- 
stick, who toyed absently with a gold 
pencil; Mr. Goldfinch, an amateur ornith- 
ologist ; Mr. Goldsmith, who wrote golden 
verse for the newspapers ; Mr. Goldwater, 
who had made a fortune out of a mineral 
spring; and the well-known capitalists, 
Messrs. Goldstone, Goldman & Gold- 
thorpe. ‘ 

A mellow sound floated through the 
drawing-room, like the jingling of a chest 
of coin at the Sub-Treasury. 

“Tt is probably Mr. Silver and his 
friends,’”’ said Miss Ethel Golden. 

Mr. Silver entered the drawing - room 
and was presented to the hosts, together 
with Mr. Silvernail, Mr. Silverthorn, Mr. 
Silverwood, Mr. Silverhill, Mr. Silver- 
stone, Mr. Silverworth, Mr. Silverman, 
and Mr. Silversmith. Mr. Silverstein came 
in a few moments later, with Mrs. Golds- 
tein, who had somehow got mixed up 
with the Silver party. 

Next arrived Mr. Diamond, with the 
pretty débutantes, Miss Pearl and Miss 
Ruby. 

The Silver guests, who were rather tall 
and slender, were soun scattered among 
the Golden ones, like silver threads among 
the gold. Amid silvery voices and golden 
thoughts, sparkled the wit of Mr. Dia- 
mond, gleamed the beautiful eyes of Miss 
Pearl, or blushed Miss Ruby. 

“Mr. Moon,’ announced the usher. 

Mr. Moon entered with Mr. Starlight, 
Mr. Mars, Mr. Morningstar, and Mr. Sun- 
shine. 

Mr. Summer came in with Miss June, a 
rosy-cheeked young lady. They were fol- 
lowed by Mrs. July, who looked warm, 
and Mr. August, a rather languid old gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Winter arrived with Miss Tee on 
one arm and Miss Snow on the other, He 
regretted that Messrs. December, January 
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and February could not be found in the 
city, but took pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Christmas. The hosts and Mr. Christmas 
had a pleasant chat. He thought them 
very pleasant people, and they found him 
a happy Christmas. 

Miss Spring entered with a light step 
and a bright smile. She was chaperoning 
three charming rosebuds: Miss March, a 
talkative young heiress from the breezy 
West, who was quite exhilarating, after 
all; the coy Miss April, so sensative to di- 
verse emotions that her face was wreathed 
in smiles, while her eyes were gemmed 
with tears ; and the handsome Miss May, 
whose corsage was adorned with flowers. 
Accompanying Miss May, like maids-of- 
honor, were the pretty rosebuds, Miss 
Violet, Miss Pink, Miss Flower, Miss 
Bloom, Miss Blossom, Miss Tulip and Miss 
Rose. After them, Mrs. Rosebush, Mrs. 
Rosedale, and Mrs. Rosefield. 

Mr. Fall sauntered into the drawing- 
room with Mr. November, a silent man, 
in gray. 

Next arrived Mr. Week, Mr. Day, and 
Messrs. Sunday, Monday and Friday. 

Four rather confused gentlemen, Mr. 
North, Mr. South, Mr. East and Mr. West, 
congratulated the hosts, and expressed a 
fear that they were late. They said, apol- 
ogetically, that they had mistaken the 
points of the compass and lost their way. 

In a purely accidental manner, Mr. 
North took a seat on the south side of the 
drawing-room and fanned Mrs. July. Mr. 
South found an easy-chair on the north 
side, and chatted with Miss Snow, who 
was ina melting mood. Mr. East sat on 
the west side, in a brisk téte-a-tcte with 
Miss March, the Kansas heiress, and Mr. 
West tried to talk porcelain with Miss 
Ice at the east end of the room. This ar- 
rangement greatly confused everybody 
about the points of the compass, and 
caused all to say that the earth had been 
turned delightfully topsy -turvey at Mr. 
and Mrs. Golden’s golden wedding. 

The guests now potred in so rapidly 
that it was impossible to note them as 
they arrived. 

Wandering through the hospitable 
house, I observed, in the music-room, Mr. 
Forest, Mr. Leaf and Mr. Vine, discussing 
melody with Miss Swann, Miss Nightin- 
gale, Mr. Goldfinch, Mr. Starling, Mr. 
Robin, Miss Finch, Mr. Sparrow, and Mr. 
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Pidgeon. As Mr. Sparrow was not a Mo- 
zart, he almost monopolized the conversa- 
tion. He was seconded in all he said by 
Mr. Pidgeon. 

Mr. Golden’s goldfish were rather osten- 
tatiously showing themselves in the aqua- 
rium. Regarding them with much inter- 
est were Mr. Fish, Mr. Goldfish, Mr. Sal- 
mon, Mr. Trout, Mr. Bass, Mr. Carp, Mr. 
Pike, Mr. Sturgeon, Mr. Fishbone, and 
Mr. Turtle. 

Mr. Turtle spoke in high terms of the 
icthyological acquirements of Mr. Fish- 
bone. He said: ‘‘Give me five minutes 
with Fishbone, and I can tell all about 
any fish that swims in the sea.” 

In a corner of the library Professor 
Head was making a few general remarks 
on anatomy to Messrs. Cheeks, Chin, 
Beard, Arm, Hand, Finger and Foot. 

Mrs. Ginger, Mrs. Pepper, Mrs. Salt. and 
Mrs. Cakebread, guests, who were old 
friends of the family, kindly offered to 
assist Miss Florence Golden in superin- 
tending the preparation of the wedding 
banquet. They bustled about the dining- 
room, infusing life into the domestics. 

“The lions of the evening are coming !’ 
ran a whisper among the company. A few 
moments later a contingent of late guests 
entered the drawing-room. They were 
Mr. Lion, Mr. Tiger, Mr. Camel, Mr. Bear, 
Mr. Wolf, and Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lion, 
who was a very genial character, joined 
Mr. Lamb in some sherbet at the side- 
board ; and Mr. Tiger, who was a Tam- 
many official, took a lemonade with Mr. 

‘amel. The latter remarked that it was 
the last straw in his glass that broke his 
back. 

In aquiet nook of the library, a little 
group talked of high living in the Emer- 
sonian sense. Their ideas were so ele- 
vated that it was hardly a surprise to learn 
that their names were Mrs. Highland, 
Mr. Mount, Mr. Mountain, Mr. Alp and 
Mr. Andes. Mr. Alp had lofty views, but 
far more etherial was the outlook on hu- 
man affairs of Mr. Andes. 

An amateur band, composed of Mr. 
Viol, Mr. Horn, Mr. Fife and Mr. Drum, 
played some instrumental music. Among 
the guests who volunteered to assist them 
were Mendelssohn, Handel and Ruben- 
stein, Miss Swan sang a song that had a 
dying fall. Miss Nightingale followed with 
one of her charming improvisations, 
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Patti sat dumb as an oyster. Then Mr. 
Sparrow and Mr. Pidgeon essayed a duet 
to the amusement of the company. 

Dancing began. In one cotillion Mr. 
Finland danced with Miss Cuba, Mr. 
France with Mrs. Germany, Mr. Ireland 
with Miss England and Mr. America with 
Mrs. Spain. 

Among those who observed the dance 
with interest were : Mr. John America, of 
Catherine Street ; Mr. Moses American, of 
Pearl Street ; and Messrs. Wales, Holland, 
Portugal, Turk, Austrian and Italianer. 

In another cotillion Mr. Paris danced 
with Miss Berlin, Mr. Dublin with Miss 
Boston, Mr. Cleveland with Miss Florence, 
and Mr. Limburg with Miss Leipzig. The 
spectators were Messrs. London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Bremen, Hamburg, Mi- 
lan, Naples, Lima and Canton. 

Much attention was attracted to another 
set by the graceful dancing of Mr. Feather, 
Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Spry, and Mr. Quick. 

Among the friends who were received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Golden with especial 
warmth were Mr. Constant and Mr. Con- 
tent, Mr. Old and Mr. New. They were 
also pleased to welcome Mr. Meter, the gas 
collector, and the delightful Mr. Billing, 
who was paying attention to Miss Cooing. 

Julius Cesar, Hannibal and Cicero sat 
ina quiet corner of the drawing-room 
talking about old wars and dead politics. 
Julius Cesar said that he had gone into 
the sign business, and Cicero remarked 
that he had become a barber. 

In the smoking-room, chairs tilted back, 
sat a Bohemian group, made up of Homer, 
Plato, Cadmus, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Dr. 
Johnson, Burns, Schiller and Tennyson. 
Milton, Hawthorne, Emerson and Whit- 
tier sat at a little distance from them, as if 
they were intent on doing their honest 
part to maintain the respectability of the 
company. 

The reader may suppose that these dis- 
tinguished guests had made a great im- 
pression when they entered the drawing- 
room. As a matter of fact they did not. 
Marlowe, Dr. Johnson and Burns were 
shabbily dressed. Plato wore a string for 
a necktie, and it is a wonder that Homer 
ever got past the door. 

Hawthorne and Emerson were talking 
about Boston brown bread and baked 
beans, and Whittier was dilating to Mil- 
ton on the rights of women. 
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Shakespeare and Marlowe were compar- 
ing the tumult of the old Globe Theater 
with the decorum of Weber & Field's, 
and discussing Oscar Hammerstein as a 
manager. 

‘“Were you ever hit with a turnip?” 
asked Shakespeare. 

“Did your ‘ Winter's Tale’ meet with a 
frost ?”’ inquired Marlowe. 

Homer was describing his rambles to 
Dr. Johnson, and telling of the ‘square 
meal’? he struck at Sardis. 

Tennyson invited Cadmus to spell ‘‘ hip- 
popotamus.’’ Cadmus tried it and failed. 

Plato had: been to Mr. Golden’s side- 
board so often that his voice was quite 
thick, and hig metaphors mixed. Homer 
was smoking cigarettes with intense rel- 
ish. 

Was it not coming down from the up- 
lands to forsake Mrs. Highland’s choice 
company, and the aerial views of Mr. 
Andes for such as these ? 

At the close of the golden-wedding ban- 
quet, Shakespeare, as an American possi- 
bility who arrived before the eountry got 
here, was asked to speak the sentiments 
of the guests, but he modestly declined in 
favor of Plato. Plato yielded to Homer, 
Homer to Cadmus. 

There were enthusiastic cries of ‘‘ Cad- 
mus!’ Had he not invented the art by 
which they had all obtained more or less 
notoriety ? 

Cadmus arose with evident diffidence 
and spoke in a confused manner. Ad- 
dressing the host and hostess, he said : 

“The representatives of the universe 
have been your guests this evening. The 
orbs of night, the planets, seasons, months, 
weeks, days; the gems of the mine, the 
flowers of the field, the birds of the air, 
the fish of the sea ; all realms and all great. 
cities ; the men of letters of all lands and 
times, the antique warriors and _ states- 
men. 

“We all unite in wishing a golden fu- 
ture without alloy to the golden couple 
that this day celebrate their golden mem- 
ories with a golden wedding. I fancy that 
at the close of these golden years the 
wealth of Gold Street is little worth com- 
pared with the intangible wealth of these 
golden moments. We bid you bear with 
you through golden days our golden 
wishes !”” 

Mr. Moonlight and Mr. Starlight walked 
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out into the night. The rest of the com- 
pany followed. 

Mr. Golden stood on the veranda. The 
golden moon was shining in the west, 
upon the golden Hudson. The golden 
lights of the city still shone mellow over 
vast distances. ‘ This, indeed.”’ he said, 
“is a golden day!’ —L. IM. Tupper. 

Bad 
TO AN EDITOR. 


‘Upon vecetving from him an order for a Christmas 
poem: 


I think I’ve written in my time 
About a thousand Christmas odes, 
And as Itake my pen to rhyme 
Upon this theme, my mind explodes, 
And smashed to bits my reason flies. 
Like Christmas snowflakes through the 
skies. 


What can I say, what can I sing, 
That’s not been said and sung before ? 
Of Santa Claus there’s not a thing 
To stimulate me to the core. 
And for a reindeer thought in vain 
I set my rude commercial seine. 


The snowbird and the holly wreath— 
Isang them threadbare long ago! 

And all the stockings hung beneath 
The mantelpiece with toys aglow, 

Cannot a faney wake in me 

That wasn’t waked in 10, a.p. 


Then let me, like the Xmas goose, 

My winglets fold to flap no more. 
Tean’t the merry muse unloose— 

It kicks and balks, and will not. soar 
To sing of bells dispersing woe, 
Or of the sprig of mistletoe. 


Some other bard may fill the bill, 
And trot you out a peerless gem 
With joy your very soul to thrill 
And light your blooming diadem, 
Till like the snowflakes on the lawn 
It sparkles in the Christmas dawn. 


Then call him in and let him bang 
His harp for you until he’s sore— 
My Christmas harp in gloom must) hang 
And empty idleness ; therefore 
Your invitation very kind 
Is most respectfully deelined. 
—R. AK. Munukittrick. 
ad 
A DINNER, WITH REMARKS. 


When a certain famous house in Lon- 
don was opened by Mr. I’ Ovley Carte. of 
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operatic fame, it was widely understood 
that the cuisine was to be the glory of the 
establishment. The directors were men 
who had dined all over the globe, who had 
“surveyed mankind from China to Peru,"’ 
and, therefore, were possessed of ideas Lu- 
cullian as well as Epicurean. They first 
tried M. Charpentier, the modern Vatel, 
but found him wanting—a salary about 
equal to that of the President of the 
French Republic, together with license of 
expenditure on a Rothschild scale. It 
wasn’t a logical proposition for a business 
enterprise. Finally the directors installed 
M. Excoffier, the famous chef of Monte 
Carlo. =D’Ovley Carte and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan had been staying at the Paradise- 
like gaming inferno on the Mediterranean, 
and having frequently consoled themselves 
for heavy losses by dining under Escoffier, 
they learned to regard him as a beneficent 
genius. Like Rossini, Sir Arthur is a belle 
fourchette, and can compose a menu as well 
as he can an opera. So he and the astute 
D'Oyley talked the matter over, and of- 
fered M. Escoflier a position a little below 
that of royalty, which he accepted. He 
assumed command of the kitchens of the 
London hostelry. 

One evening, in the month of June, the 
directors requested my presence to assist 
at the début of the new chef. It was evi- 
dent that they desired to gather the opin- 
ions of experts in the art of dining, as I 
met at the table Earl de Grey (who is a 
gastronomer of cultivated taste) ; the late 
George Augustus Sala, who wrote columns 
on that and other arts; F.C. Burnand, 
the editor of Punch, who in his time has 
irrigated his throttle with tae finest of 
vintages ; the late Edmund Yates, editor 
of the World ; William Beattie Kingston, 
who is an authority on “The Table and 
What to Put On It’’; Reuben Sassoon, 
who travels with his own chef, and who 
onee entertained the Shah in England ; 
Henry Labouchere, the editor of Truth ; 
and lastly, there was D’Oyley Carte him- 
self, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, who watched 
with anxiety their protége’s first appear- 
ance in the comedy of “ Dinner, and What 
We Think of It.” Although Escoftier 
played an important role, he was never 
seen, and was what the French in their 
plays call a personage absent, 

Here was a council of representative 
men, who, by experience and cultivation 
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of taste, were capable of summing up the 
merits of a dinner, and coming to judg- 
ment upon the capacity of a cook. They 
were not only the jury, but the judges. 

I need hardly say that the table around 
which the convives assembled was artist- 
ically appointed. Even the design on the 
cloth was a thing of beauty, and as Sala 
remarked, ‘fa jaw for ever.’ There was 
a mountain-chain of roses traversing the 
center of the table in place of the old- 
fashioned obstructive epergnes; there 
were dishes glowing with the rich color of 
fruits, in which the blush of the straw- 
berry and the bloom of the peach were 
conspicuous. Everybody had elbow-room. 
There was a pretty Loutunni?re in front of 
each plate. 

And, thank Heaven! there was no Hun- 
garian or other band to worry one’s ears, 
and compel one to shout in addressing a 
remark toa person a few paces—or, rather, 
plates—off. When a number of men who 
have wit, and are born raconteurs, gather 
together, music is not required to make 
the dinner go off well. It is a mistake 
to exercise too many senses at one mo- 
ment. Musie¢ is, perhaps, allowable when 
a number of dull persons dine in com- 
pany. There must he something to en- 
liven the feast. But a dinner, I contend, 
is brightened more by genial conversation 
than by all the melodics that ever ema- 
nated from the brains of Rossini, Verdi, 
Bellini, Meverbeer or Mascagni, or were 
ever suppressed by Wagner. After din- 
ner, while ‘digestion is peacefully going 
on, let us have musie if you like, but 
while we dine let us enjoy a period of pla- 
cidity, concentrating our attention on the 
flavor of our food, and dedicating our ears 
to the good things that fall from the lips 
of our fellow-diners. I was glad to find 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan shared my views 
on this subject. 

When the dinner was over, and as we 
were not hurried (as a matter of course— 
or, rather, of courses), it was close upon 
eleven o'clock before we arrived at the 
dessert. 

“Well,” interrogated Mr. Carte, ‘ what 
think vou of the new chef, will he do?” 

There was an instant explosion of con- 
current opinion. Sala said the mousseline 
de volaille was a miracle of gastronomic 
refinement; Burnand protested that he 
could have made a dinner on the Jaitance 


de corpe Princesse ; Lord de Grey stood 
up for the poularde Ambassadrice ; and 
joyous pwans were sung over the tooth- 
some tenderness of the noisettes d’agneau. 
These latter were pronounced worthy of 
Charles Lamb. The gondola d’¢écrevisses 
so completely captured Beattie Kingston 
that it was with difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to pass on to the next serving. 
And so it was throughout the whole of 
Kscoftier’s inspired menu. : 

I wish I could give here a tithe of the 
smart things that were said and good 
stories that were told at this dinner. 
(Some I have retained for my own private 
use). Everybody was reserved up to the 
ortolans, when the conversation broke 
loose, and poured forth in torrents. 

On the subject of being able to judge of 
the quality of wines after generous din- 
ing, wine-ing and much smoking, Sala 
related an anecdote of the late Charles 
Dickens. 

One night he had several persons, Wilkie 
Collins among the number, dining in ex- 
tempore fashion with him in his rooms 
over the office of AM the Year Round, in 
Wellington Street. It was not a set repast 
—simply some soup, fish, entrées, cheese 
and a salad, ordered from a neighboring 
restaurant. The wines passed round 
freely, and everybody smoked. 

“Dickens,’’ said Collins, ‘‘ how about a 
glass of port? Is it possible here?” 

The eyes of the chief twinkled. An 
idea had evidently shot through his brain. 

“Wilkie.” said he, “you are a fine 
judge of port, are you not?” 

Collins shrugged his shoulders, but the 
smile that decorated his features plainly 
indicated his implicit belief in his own 
judgment and taste. 

Dickens wrote a hurried note and sumn- 
moned a servant, who departed with it. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he to his 
guests, ‘‘] am going to give you a glass of 
wine such as you rarely enjoy. Its a 
wine with a history, and ought to be 
drunk in silence with a prayer at one's 
heart.” 

And so he went on cracking up the port 
in exaggerated sentences, winking fur- 
tively at Sala, who was acute enough to 
see there was something in the wind. In 
a short time the messenger returned, and 
a bottle of port was opened and passed 
around. 
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Dickens cocked his eye, and affected to 
admire the rich, deep tint of the wine. 
Then he applied it to his nose, and burst 
forth into panegyrics about the sublimity 
of its bouquet. Finally, he tasted it, and 
his palate seemed to experience an ecstasy 
of enjoyment. 
tious. Wilkie Collins and the other con- 
vives imitated the master. They all 
cocked their eyes, smelled languorously, 
and sipped with deliberation.. 

‘* Exquisite !’" said one. 

‘Glorious !’’ protested another. 

“‘The nectar of the gods !’’ cried Sala, 
with well-acted enthusiasm. ‘You see 
our theory was wrong. A splendid wine 
can triumph over the demoralizing effect 
of food and tobacco. This is simply nectar 
from Olympus.’’ 

‘““What do you say, Wilkie?” inquired 
Dickens. How does it strike you ”” 

‘CA glass of delicious, of memorable, 
wine. I should say it must be twenty 
years in bottle, and it haz the perfume of 
a flower.” 

‘*Now, gentlemen,” said Dickens, as the 
last drop had been squeezed from the bot- 
tle, ‘Iam really glad you like that wine. 
It is further evidence of what I believe to 
be true, that few are capable of judging 
wine correctly after eating heartily, drink- 
ing generously, and smoking immoder- 
ately. Imagination has a good deal to do 
with the formation of opinion under such 
conditions. I have turned on a great deal 
of unnecessary gas about that wine. Iam 
sorry to be compelled to shatter your illu- 
sions, but what you have drunk is an 
ordinary cheap port, from a neighboring 
‘pub,’ and it cost three shillings a bot- 
tle.” , 

Collins was ruffled, but would not own 
up that his opinion had been tinged with 
his chief’s florid praises. He knew sound 
wine, he protested, under any condition 
of palate, and he should certainly drink 
this label of port for the rest of his natural 
existence. He seriously asked Dickens to 
write down for him the address where the 
port had been obtained. 

To hark back a moment to the dinner. 
The table experts pronounced the banquet 
a succes ¢elutant, and Exscother as worthy to 


His enthusiasm was inféc- - 
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manage the empty casseroles and unfilled 
bouilloines left by his predecessor. 

Late toward the closing of the session, 
the great minds in conjunction produced 
the following lyrical effusion : 


“Cuisine is the boast 
Of this hostelry’s Host : 
Here crowned heads and cracked heads 
foregather at dinner. 
Escoffier enables 
The guest at these tables 


(Unlike Monte Carlo) to be always a 
winner.” — Howard Paul, 


& 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


Dear Girl: ’Tis a trifling bit of glint— 
This bauble I send to you. 

‘Tis not the thousandth —the millionth 

hint 

Of half that I fain would do. 

[ only hope it will witness bear 
That somebody, far away, 

Is thinking of you—your lips—your hair, 
Through all of this Christmas Day. 


But now to confess. I tried to find 
A present whose cost would own 
My love for you—and I had in mind 
The greatest the world has known. 
So every car upon every road 
The country possesses, I 
Engaged to carry the precious load— 
A train leagues long, piled high. 


And earth and the planets o'er I drained 
Of jewels and gold and all, 

Till what by my searching quest I gained 
Was heaped as a mountain tall. 

The solar system its tribute paid ; 
And never a star held back 

The riches asked for the sake of a maid 
Tho’ princes and lands must lack. 


Dear girl, when I saw the wealth untold 
Of earth and the worlds above, 

I also saw that my heart can hold 
Much more in its store of love. 

And a sphere-encircling train could do 
But little enough—so wait. 

For soon in person Vl bring to you 
What I cannot send by freight. 

—FEdwin L. Sabin. 


PARIS. 


PARIS sparkles as she lies, 
All unbosomed to the sun; 
For the prize within her eyes, 
Battles have been lost and won. 
She is haughty, she is vain, 
In her arms the serpent Seine, 
"And with wooing, cooing wiles, 
Paris dazzles, Paris smiles. 


Paris hath a mighty heart, 
Siren of the cities she, 

Nobly wedded unto Art, 

Music, Marble, Poetry ; 
Heedless, happy, night and day, 
She doth dance the years away, 
With her graces and her quilex, 


Paris loves, and dreams, and smiles. 


— Robert Loveman 


“THERE IN THE DOORWAY WAS FRANK CUBBISON THE POACHER, A LANTERN IN HIS HAND, 
BLOWING THE ALARM WITH ALL HIS MIGHT.”’ 
DRAWN BY CHARLES GRUNWALD, 
Illustrating * The Promotion of Sergeant Cublison,’ by SR. Crockett.— See page 303 
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AMERICA AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


By THE Hon, FERDINAND W, PECK, 


Commissioner-General for the United States. 


HE Paris Exposition of 1900 will open its 

‘i doors to the world April 15th next. Be- 

tween now and then the work of years must 

be crowded into the space of a few months— 

preparing for the great part the United States 
is to play in that Congress of Nations. 

There is a distinct difference between 
the methods pursued at the Chicago Ex- 
position of 1898 and those which must 
direct the participation of the United 
States in the forthcoming Paris Exposi- 
tion. At the Columbian Exposition we 
assisted foreign nations in exploiting the 
products of their respective 
countries, and stood in the 
capacity of host ; but in 1900 
the United States is a guest 
of France and a visiting na- 
tion, and exploits its resources 
and advancement in a foreign 
country. 

The space areas for exhibits 
at Paris are so limited that the 
most extreme and careful con- 
densation and selection of ex- 
hibits is found necessary in 
each group. Every effort is 
being made to find the best 
in every class in order that 


FAGADE AND DOME OF TIIE UNITED STATES BUILDING AT 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. our national interests may be 
C. A. Coolidge and Morin Goustiaux, Architects. fitly represented. The law con- 
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fers a wide discretion on the Commissioner-General in this regard, and I 
believe it is our duty to exploit the nation’s products and resources from a 
national standpoint, selecting the best in every field, rather than to exploit 
merely individual interests, though of course absolute justice and impar- 
tiality must be given ; and in this work of selection there will be no section- 
alism, but due consideration will be extended to every portion of our country 
in our national display. 

Our work is probably more difficult and complex than that imposed upon 
the representatives of any other nation ; first, because we are one of the greatest 
of nations, and the world, as well as our own people, expects much of us at 
Paris ; second, we must collect and select our exhibits from an expanse of 
territory 3,000 miles in width, from Boston to San Francisco, requiring nego- 
tiations with exhibitors in fifty or more cities ; third, we must ship our ex- 
hibits across seas 3,000 miles wide after concentrating them from all points of 
our vast territory at the port of shipment, New York, here transporting them 
in steamers across the Atlantic to the other side, to be there loaded in cars 
before reaching the various places of installment at Paris. 

This great task does not apply to Germany, Great Britain, Austria or the 
other great nations of Europe, as they collect their exhibits within a small 
radius, and are really on the threshold of France. 

This Commission has three headquarters, at Chicago, New York and Paris. 
The heads of departments, so far as possible, have been centered at the 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SECTION OF PARIS WHERE THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS ARE LOCATED— 
INVALIDES, EIFFEL TOWER, TROCADERO, AND MONT VALERIEN IN THE DISTANCE. 
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M. EMILE LOUBET, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Chicago offices, although the Departments of Agriculture, Education, and 
Fine Arts and Textiles, are represented by their respective Directors at 
Washington, New York, Albany and Boston. 

France has been liberal towards this country in the matter of space in com- 
parison with other nations. There will be approximately 56 nations who 
will exhibit at the Paris Exposition this year. 

The construction of the American Pavilion was begun last summer. — Its 
dome will rise 160 feet above the Seine. Exhibit annexes will be built to add to 
our space in Agriculture, Forestries, Liberal Arts, and Navigation, in which 
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HON. FERDINAND W. PECK, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER-GENERAL TO THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition of 1900, was born in Chicago in 1848, and 
received the education of his early youth in his native city, graduating from the high school in the class of 1865, He 
completed his education at the Chicago University, and is now a trustee of that institution, Born and reared in Chicago, 
Mr. Peck's alert faculties absorbed the problems of his surroundings, which richly equipped him for the splendid enter- 
prises which are the results of his efforts, and have contributed so greatly to the beauty and advancement ot the city. 
Chief among these is the Auditorium Building, which Mr. Peck conceived and carried to completion. It is owned by a 
corporation, of which he is and always has been president. He was for four years a prominent member of the Board of 
Education of Chieago, and vice-president of that body, His close identification with many public enterprises local in 
their character, has not prevented his active participation in others wider in their scope. The Columbian Exposition, 
of which he was vice-president, had, among its official management, none more ready and active than he in promoting 
its success. He was a member of the Commission to Europe, sent by the Government in behalf of the Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1891. The movement which culminated in the erection here of a splendid monument over the graves of Confed- 
erate soldiers, likewise found in him its earliest and most earnest supporter in Chicago. In other ways, he has been con- 
nected with the large commercial and public movements of Chicayo, and he stands before the vorld ind in the minds of 
the people in the Western metropolis as one of its most representative and public-spirited citizens. Mr. Peck was not a 
candidate for the office of Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition, but was notified by President McKinley in 
July, 1898, that he had been selected for the position. 


latter department a branch of the United States Weather Bureau will be dis- 
played in all its workings. 

Various States have made special appropriations, though the Exposition 
will be distinctly international, and separate recognition cannot be given to 
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States or sections of nations. California, New York and Massachusetts have 
already made appropriations which will be used to aid exhibitors of those 
States in their displays. While the American may feel more at home in the 
United States National Building at the Exposition, he must not expect to find 
in this place any of the American exhibits, as the French classification under 
eighteen groups provides for the assignment of space to every large nation in 
the various exhibit buildings where each separate group is located. The 
United States exhibits will be distributed accordingly. 

As the grounds within the city limits have not appeared adequate to meet 
the demands for space, an Annex has been officially established at Vincennes, 
where the Railroad exhibits from all nations will be installed. Athletic com- 
petitions will be held here, all sports encouraged, and there will be a special 
celebration of Olympian games. A special track will be provided for trials of 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES BUILDING, SHOWING BOAT-LANDING ON THE SEINE, 
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CENTRAL PART OF MAIN BUILDING ON THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURES. 
TYPICAL FACADES OF THE PRINCIPAL EXPOSITION BUILDINGS, 
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PALACE OF HORTICULTURE. 
Automobiles and Bicycles. There will be displayed a magnificent American 
vestibule railway train, in addition to American bicycles, American auto- 
mobiles, a workshop for tool machinery, artesian well and oil well appliances, 
agricultural implements, and perhaps twenty American locomotives. 

The Minister of Public Works has authorized this country to have a pier 
landing on the River Seine in front of our national Building. We hope to 
arrange for express boats bearing the American flag to ply between this landing 
and the Pont National, connecting there with a line of street cars of American 
build running direct to the Vincennes Annex, and establishing thus an all 
American Route from point to point. 

On the 4th of July, 1900, will occur one of the greatest peace celebrations 
and demonstrations of fraternal feeling of all time, when there will be unveiled 
a monument in the city of Paris to General Lafayette. Last autumn President 
McKinley issued a proclamation making the anniversary day of the battle of 
Yorktown ‘‘ Lafayette Day’’ in the schools of America, and all the public 
schools responded throughout the land. They contributed their pennies to 


THE SEINE AT APPROACH TO EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 
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erect in Paris a statue to Lafayette, and raised the sum of approximately 
$50,000. Congress passed a law appropriating in addition towards the mon- 
ument, 50,000 souvenir dollars to be known as. the ‘‘ Lafayette Dollars,”’ 
which will probably be worth much more than their face value. New York 
State has added $10,000 to the Lafayette fund by recent legislative enactment. 

For the monument a most suitable site has been secured in the heart 
of the city, in the Jardin des Tuilleries, a site hallowed by memories of 
old, within the precincts of the Louvre, at the head of one of the most mag- 
nificent vistas in the world, stretching from the Louvre Palace past the Place 
de la Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe. 

Never, perhaps, in all history, was a gift between nations more representative 
of feeling, more far-reaching in its conception. As the monument is unveiled 
at high noon and the procession of dignitaries and American citizens wends 
its way through the Tuilleries and up the Champs Elysées towards the United 
States National Building within the Exposition grounds, there will be seen 
floating on that day the Stars and Stripes on public buildings throughout 
Paris, and from the bateaux of the Seine the flag of this nation will fly to the 
breeze. ‘That day, July 4th, 1900, will be United States Day at the Paris 
Exposition. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


HE visitor to Paris readily recognizes the heart of the city in the Place de 
la Concorde, and its principal artery in the Seine, flowing westward. The 
Louvre, the garden of the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées are upon 

the north or right bank of the river; the Mint, the Quay d’ Orsay, the Eiffel 
tower, upon the south or left bank. From the southwest angle of the Place 
de la Concorde the grounds of the Exposition extend along both banks of the 
stream, nearly a mile and a half, to the Avenue de Suffren, which forms the 
western boundary of the Champ de Mars. The principal exhibition spaces 
are four, arranged in pairs: the park of the Art Palaces and the Esplanade 
des Invalides at the east, the Champ de Mars and the park of the Trocadero at 
the west. On the south side of the river the Esplanade des Invalides is united 
with the Champ de Mars by the Quay d’ Orsay; on the north side the park of 
the Art Palaces is connected with that of the Trocadero by the Quay de la Con- 
ference, the Cours-la-Reine, and the Quay de Billy. In this epace the river 
swings to the south, forming an are, approximately, of one-sixth of the 
circumference of a circle. 

These areas have long been the object of artistic care. The beauty of the 
trees, numerously planted and assiduously groomed, is enhanced by the back- 
ground of palatial residences which line the streets in this elegant quarter of 
the city. When one remembers the peculiar fitness of Parisian architecture, 
the bright color of the stone so commonly used, the finish and cleanliness of 
the pavements, and the freshness of the foliage which everywhere protects the 
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pedestrian, he can well understand the groundwork already provided for the 
yet finer treatment of the Exposition artists. 

A considerable portion of the banks has been newly revetted with perma- 
nent walls of cut stone, and while this improvement has been made about two 
and a half acres of ground have been filled in. The quays thus formed furnish 
sites for structures which will contain certain classes of exhibits, or for 
palatial buildings erected by foreign governments for the entertainment of 
visiting potentates. 

The United States National Pavilion is situated on the Quay d’ Orsay, on the 
left bank of the Seine, among the buildings of the Great Powers. Its site is 
one of the best locations at the Exposition. 
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MONUMENTAL GATEWAY AT MAIN ENTRANCE 10 EXPOSITION GROUNDS (PLACE 
DE LA CONCORDE ). 


The plan is square, with a large central dome and rotunda which will be 
used as a general mecting place of Americans during the Exposition. Three 
sides of the rotunda have rooms 13x36 opening out of it. That on the left of 
the main entrance will be used as a lounging room for gentlemen; that on the 
right for ladies, and that in the middle as a parlor for both ladies and gentle- 
men. The second story will be given to the States, where people who so desire 
can rest and register their names. The third story will be reserved for the 
private offices of the Commissioner General and staff. The fourth floor will 
be given to the States and used in a similar manner to the second. 

The building is eighty-five by ninety feet, and one hundred and sixty feet 
high from the lower level. There will be two American electric clevators. 
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The style of the exterior of the building is classic, and while different in de- 
sign from any of the buildings at the Chicago Fair, yet the feeling there 
prevalent has been kept and is in marked contrast to the present French 
buildings. The main entrance is under a large portico which spans the 
esplanade, and under this every visitor who walks to the other national build- 
ings will be obliged to pass. In the centre arch of this portico, facing the 
River Seine, will be French's statue of Washington, while a bust of President 
McKinley will occupy a niche over the door. In the front of the building, on 
the river bank, will be a boat landing which will be highly ornamented as a 
classic barge. All the boats of the American line which connect with the 
American trolley system at Vincennes will make a landing at this pier. 

The interior decorations have been the subject of particular consideration 
by the Commissioner General, and an Art Commission has been appointed 
consisting of the following gentlemen: George B. Post, of New York, Con- 
sulting Architect, U. S. Commission ; Charles A. Coolidge, of Boston, Ameri- 
ean Architect, U. 8. Commission ; John B. Cauldwell, of New York, Director 
of Fine Arts, U.S. Commission ; C. F. MeKim, New York, Member of Munici- 
pal Art Commission of New York ; John LaFarge, of New York, President 
National Society of Mural Painters, President Society of American Artists ; 
Daniel C. French, of New York, Member Council National Sculpture Society ; 
Howard Russell Butler, of New York, President American Fine Art Society ; 
Charles L. Hutchinson, of Chicago, Ill., President Art Institute ; Henry Van 
Brunt, of Kansas City, Mo., President American Institute of Architects ; 
Halsey C. Ives, of St. Louis, Director St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts; R. 8. 
Peabody, of Boston, Mass., President Boston Chapter American Institute of 
Architects ; and Henry Walters, of Baltimore, Md. 

This Commission has entire charge of the mural decorations and artistic 
treatment of the interior of the building. It is the intention of the Art Com- 
mission to make it the finest example of decorative art which the United 
States has thus far produced in any exposition. The Commissioner General 
has appropriated $10,000 as a nucleus of a fund for this purpose, and it is 
hoped there will be enough patriotic citizens sufficiently interested in the de- 
velopment of mural decoration to aid in raising such a fund as will enable the 
United States to be properly represented in this branch of the fine arts. 

On the left bank of the river the first large area is the Esplanade des Inva- 
lides, a rectangular space rather more than 1,600 feet long and nearly 1,000 
feet wide, This area is dominated on the south by the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, which in’ America would be called a Soldiers’ Home. Behind looms 
the magnificent dome of the Church of the Invalides. In a crypt beneath 
this dome rest the remains of the first Napoleon, covered by an immense sar- 
cophagus of purple porphyry. Two large exhibit buildings, with a suitable 
avenue between, will occupy the whole rectangle of the Esplanade. 

On the opposite side of the river the space between the Quay de la Confé- 
rence and the Avenue des Champs Elysées has been greatly changed. The 
Palace of Industry, a relic of the Exposition of 1855, has been removed. On 
the line of the principal avenue of the Invalides a broad thoroughfare has 
been opened from the river to the entrance of the Avenue Marigny which lies 
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GARE ST, LAZARE—ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS OF PARIS, WHERE AMERICAN 
VISITORS VIA HAVRE WILL DISEMBARK. 


west of the Palace of the Elysée. This avenue is named the Avenue Nicholas 
II. A new edifice, called the Grand Palace of Fine Arts, has a facade five 
hundred feet long on the west side of the Avenue Nicholas II., and extends 
through nearly to the Avenue d’Antin. In the perfection of its design and 
the profusion of its ornamentation this building is intended to be the noblest 
exponent of contemporary French architecture and sculpture. It is to con- 
tain the exhibit of contemporary art, French and foreign. On the opposite 
side of the new avenue, in a smaller area, ‘stands the Smaller Palace of Fine 
Arts. It will contain the Centennial Exposition, illustrative of the history 
of French Art. This building will show the same perfection of design and 
execution which characterizes its neighbor opposite. It is a large building, 
called ‘‘ petit’? only because it is smaller than the other called ‘‘ grand.”’ 
These edifices are intended to be permanent mementoes of the Exposition of 
1900. They will have cost about $4,200,000. In the future the ‘‘Salon’”’ 
will be held in the larger art building. 

A magnificent new bridge crosses the Seine connecting the Avenue Nicho- 
las II. with the Esplanade des Invalides. It is called the Bridge of Alex- 
ander III., in honor of the Czar of Russia, as the Avenue opening upon it is 
named in honor of his father. The bridge is 360 fect long and 130 feet wide. 
The structure is of stecl, the ornamentation of marble. The design is re- 
markable for the very flat trajectory of its single arch, as well as for the ele- 
gance of its decorations and the profusion of its sculpture. The corner stone 
was laid by the Emperor for whom it was named. The bridge will be fin- 
ished by January 1st, 1900, and will have cost $400,000. 

The new arrangement of the Exposition grounds brings them to the south- 
west angle of the Place de la Concorde. Here a suitable and imposing prin- 
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cipal entrance will be erected, in the form of a triumphal arch. Of course, 
other entrances and exits will be provided in abundance, but there will be at 
least one entrance corresponding in its conception to the grandeur of the Ex- 
position. 

Three principal bridges, besides the Bridge of Alexander III., connect the 
opposite quays ; they are the Bridge of the Invalides, at the Avenue d’ Antin, 
the Bridge of the Alma, at the Place de l’ Alma, and the Bridge of Jéna, op- 
posite the Trocadéro. The space between them is also divided by two tem- 
porary bridges. The river has for a long time been navigated by rival lines 
of small, swift passenger boats, touching alternately at right and left, and 
called felicitously, Sparrows and Flies. To these will be added a fleet of 
gondolas, and other pleasure boats representing water transportation of all 
nations. In this stretch of a mile and a half, with its bridges, its ornamental, 
quays, covered with artistic structures and embellished with every grace 
which art, architecture, and the genius of beauty can devise, will be found a 
glory by day and a dream of loveliness by night, not hitherto realized. 

Again turning to the left bank of the Seine, we find at the western end of 
this section of the river the great square of the Champ de Mars, the modern 
representative of the ancient Campus Martius, a grand area reserved long 
since for military evolutions on a large scale. Its southern end is closed by 
the imposing building of the Military School. Thence to the river it lies be- 
tween the Avenue de Ja Bourdonnais to the east and the Avenue de Suffren 
to the west. Its length is a thousand meters (8,280 feet) and its breadth 
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five hundred meters (1,640 feet). Its area is sufficient for the maneuvering 
of thirty thousand men. Already three International Expositions have used 
this area for their chief structures. Most of these have been removed and 
others will be found covering the area more completely. At the river end of 
the quadrangle, looking toward the northwest, still stands the tower of 300 
meters (985 feet), often called from its designer, the Eiffel Tower. It was 
built for the Exposition of 1889, contains seven thousand tons of iron, and 
cost $980,000. It was nearly paid for by the profits gathered at that Ex- 
position. 

At the southerly end of tue Champ de Mars stands the Machinery Hall, of 
the same period. At that time it was the largest room ever covered by a roof 
of a single span, and has been surpassed since only by the immense central 
hall of the Chicago Columbian Exposition of 1898. Although the Machinery 
Hall remains it will not be used for the same purpose as in 1889. This 
building will be divided into various apartments, and so changed as to be 
hardly recognized. The remainder of the Champ de Mars will be almost 
wholly covered with the Exposition buildings, which the French know so 
well how to arrange. Within these spacious halls the visitor will find himself 
in rooms whose width and height, area and light, are wisely adjusted to the 
purpose they are to serve—the exhibition of objects which make up the Ex- 
position. These buildings have, practically, very little exterior requiring 
treatment of decoration ; the interiors will receive the most elaborate, varied, 
and elegant adornment that Parisian taste can design. The visitor will also 
derive much comfort from the compactness of this portion of the Exposition, 
as he may pass through all the departments of the exhibits in the Champ de 
Mars without leaving ‘the building. 

Opposite the Champ de Mars, and connected with it by the Bridge of Jéna, 

lies the Park of 

' the Trocadéro. 

This park rises 
somewhat rap- 
idly from the 
river to a suin- 
mit crowned by 
the palace of 
the Trocadéro, 
erected in 1878, 
and used then 
as an Art Gal- 
lery. The build- 
ing is impres- 
sive, and makes 
a fitting finish 
to this end of 
the Exposition. 
The | building 
and the space 
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about it will be occupied by exhibits of the col- 
onies of France and the countries under her 
protection. The circulation of visitors to the 
various parts of this widely distributed 
Exposition is well provided for. A rail- 
way station will be found near the north- 
west corner of the Champ de 
Mars, on the opposite side of 
the Avenue de Suffren, and 
adjacent to the river. This 
station is under the control of 
the Railway of the West, but 
will be accessible to trains 
bringing visitors to the Expo- 
sition over any French rail- 
way. The line passes the front 
of the Champ de Mars, by a 
covered way, and extends 
along the south side of the 
river to the Esplanade des In- | 
valides, where a second station 
is erected. Thus the passengers from without the city may be delivered at, 
though not in the heart of, the Exposition. 

An Exposition line (chemin de fer circulaire) will take visitors just with- 
out the north gate of the Champ de Mars, carry them along the Quay d’ Or- 
say to the northwest angle of the Esplanade, thence to the Rue Faber, the 
Avenue de la Motte Piquet, and the Avenue de Suffren, to the principal rail- 
way station and the point of departure. This railway will make the entire 
circuit of the Exposition space south of the river. A surface car on the north 
bank will connect the parks of the Trocadéro and Fine Arts. 

The total surface of the four areas and the connecting links along the Seine 
is 336 acres. That of the Exposition of 1889 was 240 acres. The removal of 
the smaller pavilions from the Champ de Mars to the banks of the river per- 
mits the occupation of almost the whole of that wide area for the installation 
of exhibits. Beside the spaces described in the heart of the city, an area has 
been secured in the Park of Vincennes, just without the city, on its eastern 
border, for the exhibition of athletic games, sports, ete. A newly construct- 
ed railway will connect this annex with the principal Exposition grounds. 

The conditions of this Exposition limit its areas to an amount far less than 
that required to satisfy the demands of exhibitors, and all the nations, France 
herself included, are compelled to restrict their displays. 

For the most part the exhibits will be installed by groups instead of by na- 
tions, thus precluding the idea of a series of national expositions and insur- 
ing to the Paris Exposition an eminently international and universal char- 
acter. 

‘Old Paris’’ will attract students and sightseers of all nationalities. For 


many months the passers-by along the Pont de I’Alma and the Quai de Billy 
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have remarked with curiosity the works which are being executed on the 
banks of the Seine. This enterprise, which is to. be one of the most interest- 
ing at the Paris Exposition of 1900, will be the reconstruction of the old city 
of Paris. The accompanying illustrations give an idea of this picturesque 
work, which is rapidly nearing completion. The pictures are furnished by 
Captain A. H. Mattox, of the Bureau of Publicity to the U. 8. Commission, 
who says: 

“*Old Paris will stand upon a platform of piles extending on the Seine from 
the Alma Bridge to the Jéna Bridge, having a river frontage of about 900 feet 
and a surface covering about 20,000 square feet. Already the turrets and 
gables reveal the general ensemble of the historical buildings and ‘quarters’ 
of the Paris of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It will reproduce 
the streets and buildings of the time of Louis XIII. and XIV., and fill them 
with the people, costumes and dresses of that period. 

‘Looking up the river Seine at the Pont de l’Alma, will be seen the en- 
trance to Old Paris, indicated by the old Gate of Saint Michael, which will be 
faithfully reproduced. Past the St. Michael gate the traveler will come to a 
square, the famous Pré-aux-Clercs, the meeting-place of the duelists of the 
time of Louis VII. Off the Pré-aux-Cleres to the left will be the Monastery 
Chartreuse du Luxembourg, founded by St. Louis and destroyed during 
the Revolution. Immediately opposite will be the three-steepled edifice of 
the Parloir-aux-Bourgeois, the city hall of the middle ages; and a little farther 
on is a tower of the old Louvre, From each side of the Pré-aux-Clercs a 
street will lead to a second square, where the Cluny cloister will be found to- 
gether with the Pilon of St. Germain des Prés and arious other picturesque 
old-time edifices. In one of these, called the ‘ Poets’ Garret,’ a theatre will 
be built, where old-time plays will be acted.”’ 
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THE MISSES POTTER’S CHAPERON. 


By Harrier A. Nasu. 


ISS LUCRETIA POTTER 

M sprang from her chair and 

hurried nearer the window, 

hastily removing her near-to glasses, 

and bringing her ‘‘ far-offs’’ down 
from the top of 
her head, where 
—to save valu- 
able time—they 
were kept. For 
the road made 
a sharp turn 
just below the 
house, and a 
passer-by, as 
Miss Lucretia 
herself said, 
‘often took 
them una- 
wares.” To- 
day no moving 
object was visi- 
ble in the dusty 
road that 

stretched be- - 
tween her gar- 
den fence and 
the white 
church across 
the way, but 
Miss Lucretia 
stood _ peering 


cautiously out 

with little bird- ‘‘OVER THE PICKET FENCE, FROM THE CEMETERY SIDE, LEANED A TALL 
: fe MAN WITH IRONY GREY BEARD, IN CLOSE CONVERSATION WITH ’ 

like motions A SLENDER WOMAN ON THE GARDEN SIDE.”’ 


of the head. Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom. 

‘North of the low brick house stretched the village cemetery, and over the 
picket fence, from the cemetery side, leaned a tall man with irony grey beard, 
in close conversation with a slender woman on the garden side, whose head and 
face were concealed by a huge sunbonnet. His left hand grasped a garden 
rake, the handle of which he drew absently along the pickets making a clatter- 
ing sound which grated on Miss Lucretia’s nerves. The woman held a trowel 
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with which she seemed to punctuate her remarks by appropriate gestures. 
Presently they separated and she came slowly toward the house, pausing to 
straighten a stalk of sweet-william which leaned over the narrow path. 
When she entered the sitting room Miss Lucretia was industriously piecing 
patchwork by her own especial window. : 

‘‘That you, Maria?’’ she said without looking up. Maria assented. As 
she removed her bonnet you saw that her hair was glossy black and her com- 
plexion clear. It was the common opinion in Pineville that Maria Potter 
held her age far better than Lucretia, who was two years her junior. 

“‘There,’’ said she in a tone of relief, ‘‘I’ve made a good start on that 
back yard, and ’twas quite time. I want everything round the place in good 
shape by the time snow flies.’? It was now the last of August. 

‘If you'd only hire a man to do such work,’’ complained Miss Lucretia 
with a thrill of that discomfort which surplus energy in others so often 
arouses. But Miss Maria’s only response was a contemptuous remark about 
hired help in general and male help in particular. The argument was not a 
new one. 

Miss Maria picked up some imaginary threads from the carpet, straightened 
a tidy and took out her knitting. 

“‘T saw Deacon Goodyear out in the cemetery, Lucretia,’’ she said 
presently. 

‘‘ You don’t say so,’’ exclaimed Miss Lucretia. 

‘Yes, He come down to the fence to ask whether he’d better plant snow- 
_ balls or syringas at the corners of his lot. Poorman! He don’t seem to be 
getting over Czarina’s death a mite. He spoke real feeling about his getting 
along alone and said he couldn’t stand it to have hired help fussin’ round 
among her things.”’ 

‘‘He’s met with a gréat loss. Czarina was a good woman, though if I do 
say it, she always seemed kind of stand-offish with us,’’ said Miss Lucretia, 
thoughtfully. 

‘Well, maybe ’twas natural. Of course she couldn’t help knowin’ how 
much he used to be here.” 

Here Miss Lucretia blushed faintly and Miss Maria looked conscious. 

‘¢S¢ill,”? continued Miss Maria, ‘‘if Czarina hadn’t been over-sensitive, 
she’d of got over that in thirty years’ time. But there, she’s gone, poor 
soul, and far be it from me to say any hurt of her. Thirty years last June 
itis. I reniember the day they appeared out. She had a green berege and 
and a chip bonnet. They were a handsome couple. I can see them now.”’ 

Miss Lucretia was silent. But she remembered, too. A sick headache had 
kept her home from church, but she had risen and peeked out through the 
blinds as the bridal party came down the steps. She remembered how the 
green berege had caught on a burdock bush beside the path, and Czarina had 
stopped to disentangle it, while the deacon (who wasn’t a deacon then) had 
walked on without missing her. 

‘T always thought,’” went on Miss Maria, after a long pause in which she 
had dropped the thumb of her mitten, ‘* that he’d of kept on coming here if 
he and father hadn't been on different sides in that church trouble, Of all 
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things on earth to create hard feelin’s that can’t be got over, give me a church 
quarrel. Of course, after that father never would heard to such a thing, even 
if you'd consented.”’ 

Miss Lucretia rose in righteous indignation. 

‘‘Maria Potter, ?m ashamed of you,’’ she declared, ‘‘speculatin’ on dead 
and gone foolishness for all the world like some silly widow that’s lookin’ for 
a second opportunity. Even the neighbors never quite decided who Solomon 
Goodyear come here to sce, much less we of the family. And your ideas had 

better be applied to that raspberry jam that’s threatenin’ to ferment.’’ 

’ Deacon Goodyear’s family lot in the cemetery had been carefully selected 
near the side of the yard, because, as the deacon said, ‘‘ Czariny always liked 
to be on the ‘aidge’ of things. The middle hadn’t, no attractions fo: her.’’ 
In his desire to humor this phase of her character, it never occurred to him 
’ that Czarina might have preferred to rest a little further from the Petter home- 
stead. The deacon himself, as time: went on, found the proximity quite 
pleasing. It was very convenient, in his frequent visits to the cemetery, to 
lean over the fence where Miss Maria was usually at work in the garden and 
seek advice on any point of household economics with which his masculine 
brain was inadequate to cope. And the conferences led to an occasicnal ex- 
change of courtesies, such as a pumpkin pie on Miss Maria’s part, or a kindly 
offer from the deacon to empty the soft-soap leach. 

Miss Maria came hurrying in to escape a sudden shower one sultry Septem- 
ber day, to find Miss Lucretia with pale face (for she dreaded lightning), 
drawing out the best rocker from the parlor. 

“‘T gpose’d of course you’d ask the deacon in,’’ she said, reproachfully. 
‘¢ He'll get soaked.”’ 

For the deacon, with coat collar turned up and hat drawn down, was disap- 
pearing around the curve in the road. 

Miss Maria shook a few drops of rain from her sunbonnet. 

“T didn’t know but I ought,’’ she said. ‘‘ But rememberin’ how father 
felt, I couldn’t somehow bring myself to it.’’ 

Miss Lucretia gave an indignant sniff. 

‘*Considerin’ father’s been for twenty years where they cease to hold 
grudges,”’ she remarked, tartly, ‘‘I don’t see’s ’twas avery clear call of duty.” 

Miss Maria hesitated. 

“Well, that wa’n’t all,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ You know, Lucretia, timcs 
have changed, and we’ ve both seen over and over in the Ladies’ Home Adviser 
that unmarried ladies should not receive gentlemen callers without a chaperon.’* 

Miss Lucretia weakened. Etiquette was a strong point with her. 

‘‘Though I don’t think times are improving,”’ she said, with some sarcasin, 
‘* time was when ’twas no hurt to let a neighbor come in out of the rain.”’ 

The shower proved the beginning of a cold, rainy week, and before blue 
skies smiled on Pineville again the sisters heard at church that Deacon Good- 
year had taken a long-talked-of trip to Illinois. So Czarina’s grave remained 
uncared for for several weeks. Only Miss Lucretia sometimes slipped through 
the gate when Maria was away and furtively pulled up the weeds. 

Miss Maria was planting dahlia bulbs one October morning, when she heard 
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the deacon’s voice again at the fence. Cordial as ever, and eager to relate the 
experiences of his journey, it was quite plain he had not laid up any hardness 
because of his wetting, and Miss Maria confessed to her sister that she really 
felt relieved. Autumn came on apace. The maples in the Potter yard flut- 
tered their crimson leaves down upon Czarina’s grave. Miss Maria exchanged 
her sunbonnet for a hood and hurried preparations for winter. 

Invitations to Thanksgiving began to come in, for the Potter sisters were 
popular in Pineville ; but, to her sister’s surprise, Miss Maria announced her 
intention of making a Thanksgiving at home. 

‘We might invite Deacon (:oodyear over ?’’ she said. 

Miss Lucretia grew impatient. 

‘‘ Well, Maria Potter, I like your consistency !’’ she asserted. ‘‘Can’t let 
a man come in out of a shower, but invite him to dinner! Where’s your 
chaperon to come from ?”’ 

But Miss Maria had thought of fiat They would also invite the little 
schoolteacher, who was the widow of their nephew. And, in spite of Miss 
Lucretia’s objection that she didn’t think widows were allowable for chape- 
rons and that Lizzie was only twenty-four, Miss Maria as usual had her 
way. 

The dinner party proved in every way a success. Lizzie, whose only home 
was a boarding house, accepted the invitation with such delight that the sis- 
ters felt a little guilty and agreed that it was not necessary to explain the 
capacity in which she was to serve. Yet she unconsciously acted her part to 
perfection. As for the deacon, he confessed to Miss Maria that it was the 
first ‘‘ meal of victuals ’’ he had really relished since Czarina died. 

Lizzie found herself invited to her aunts’ frequently that winter, much to 
her own enjoyment. It was very pleasant to come after a hard day in 
school, and spend a cozy evening in the pleasant sitting-room. And nearly 
always Deacon Goodyear dropped in, and would kindly see her home. 

The deacon came less frequently to the cemetery now. The snow was be- 
ginning to accumulate, and Miss Maria no longer worked out of doors. 
Sometimes when drifts were deep, he happened around to see if his syringa 
bushes were breaking, and kindly offered to ‘‘shovel them out.’? Once or 
twice he ventured to drop in without special invitation, but to his perplexity 
found his reception less cordial. Without going very deeply into the reason 
for it, he began to be conscious that he enjoyed his calls best when Lizzie 
was present, and fell into a habit of asking her what evenings she would be 
there. Sometimes when it was snowy he called for her with his team. 

So, in the natural course of human events, it was not long before a rumor 
came to Miss Maria’s ears that Deacon Goodyear was paying Lizzie marked 
attention. The story filled her with deep concern, particularly since her 
aroused observation could but.confirm it. 

‘‘’m afraid Lucretia’s right, and a widow isn’t the proper person for a 
chaperon,’”’ sighed Miss Maria to herself. ‘‘ But there, if he’s really in ear- 
nest, Lizzie’ll make him a nice little wife, and if Lucretia’s satisfied I’m 
sure I. am.’’ And secing no way by which her intervention might better 
matters, Miss Maria wisely decided to let them take their course. Of all 
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‘“SHE WALKED INTO THE SCHOOLROOM AFTER THE CHILDREN WERE GONE.”’ 
Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom, 


things she wouldn’t mention it to Lucretia just yet, having a suspicion of a 
probable, ‘‘T told you so.” 

The crocuses had begun to prick through the brown earth, and nothing was 
left of the snow save dingy patches in the hollows, when Miss Maria stepped 
into her yard one morning, noticing with a breath of delight that winter had 
gone. A voice from the cemetery fence greeted her. Deacon Goodyear had 
come around to see how his lot was looking. His manner this morning was 
not depressed. He had never missed Czarina as he did this spring. Seemed 
as if he couldn’t wait for the snow to go off so he could get to her grave. 
Yet within ten minutes, having from Czarina led skillfully up to the point, 
he was offering Miss Maria a position as Mrs. Solomon Goodyear. 
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Miss Maria was astonished and indignant. With much dignity but in few 
words, she declined the honor and walked back to the house, leaving the 
deacon more depressed than before, poking his cane about among the dead 
leaves on Czarina’s grave. Miss Maria said nothing to her sister. She felt 
crushed and humiliated, someway. It seemed to her as if Deacon Goodyear 
had trifled with them all as a family. She would have a talk with Lizzie 
and find out how the poor girl took it. 

‘Etiquette or not,’’ she decided, ‘‘it was Lucretia and I should have 
been chaperoning Lizzie. She, poor Arthur’s widow, and he my father’s 
only grandson.” 

She walked into the schoolroom after the children were gone, with dis- 
tressed face, at sight of which Lizzie’s smile dimmed a little. 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Maria,’’ she said, ‘‘I hope you’re not disappointed ? 2 

‘© At what?’’ asked Miss Maria. 

‘* Because I refused Deacon Goodyear. Did he tell you? I was so sur- 
prised, for I had thought he was good to me on account of being a family 
friend. But last night he came around so solemn, and asked me to marry 
him in such a mournful manner! I’m afraid you'll think me wicked, Aunt 
Maria, but I actually laughed after I was alone to think what a good joke 
Arthur would have thought it. And then I cried, thinking that in heaven 
we might not care for jokes. But to-day I have been thinking how much 
you asked us there together, and was so afraid you wanted something of the 
kind.”’ 

‘*T never had a thought of such a thing,’’ declared Miss Maria, with per- 
fect truth. She pondered on the deacon’s strange behavior as she went 
slowly homeward. What would Lucretia say ? 

A sound of voices reached her from the sitting-room. Deacon Goodyear, 
no longer depressed or mournful, sat beside her sister. Miss Lucretia’s 
cheeks were a soft pink. 

‘*Oh, Maria !”” she said. 

Miss Maria turned inquiringly toward the deacon, who colored but met 
her gaze unflinchingly. 

‘« Lucretia’s promised to marry me,’’ he said, firmly. 

Miss Maria gave him a withering look. 

‘* Allow me to congratulate you,’’ she said. She put away her bonnet and 
went straight to the kitchen, putting her head back through the door to in- 
quire: ‘ Will your young man stay to tea, Lucretia ?”’ 

Deacon Goodyear followed her out, carefully closing both doors behind him. 

‘‘Look here, now,’’ he said, in a low but determined voice, ‘‘ you proba- 
bly think this is terribly funny, and maybe it doos look queer. Lucretia’s 
the one I wanted all the time. But I kept a-hearing reports about how I 
was courting of Lizzie, and I kind of thought maybe my attentions did re- 
quire an offer. But Lizzie didn’t want me. Then I kind of. thought that 
maybe your turn come next. But neither did you want me. Then, having 
fulfilled my duty to the best of my knowledge, there didn’t seem to be any 
reason why J shouldn’t follow my inclination and ask Lucretia. ’Twas her I 
wanted all the time.”’ 
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““ DEACON GOODYEAR, NO LONGER DEPRESSED OR MOURNFUL, SAT BESIDE HER SISTER.”’ 
Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom. 


He paused. Miss Maria poked the fire vigorously. 

‘*Czarina was a good wife to me,’’ said the deacon, reflectively. ‘She 
stood by me through thick and thin, and we bore the burden and heat of the 
day together. But I wanted Lucretia thirty years ago.’’ 

Miss Maria hung the poker back with a jerk. 


‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ Lucretia’s of age and some considerable over. If she 
wants to marry she can.’’ 


By RosBert E. SPEER. 


ISING right up out of the plain is 
the shapely white-topped cone of 
Mount Ararat. The barren country 

stretches out gray and brown on every 
side. To the north, the fine military 
road of Russia runs up through the bare hills, past 
the tomb of Noah at Nakhchewan, to the distant 
green mountains of the Caucasus. Westward, the 
Me’ «2. light lies purple on the ridges of Turkey, behind which are 

| a the smoking villages and the ravaged homes and the mur- 

Wipro: X dered children of the Armenians. Before us and to the 

‘ "south is Persia, ancient, unchanged, unchanging, pictur- 
esque, fascinating, decadent. Only the thin, brown stream of the Aras River 
runs between the encroaching, on-pressing Russian power, which has come 
to Ararat and the Aras and stayed for a season, and the poor, feeble, corrupt 
and helpless land, out of which Cyrus and Darius led the unnumbered 
armies which subdued the world. 

It is a strange experience to the traveler from the West, to step out of the 
progressive, industrial, keenly ordered life of Russia, into the unmoving, 
patriarchal, demoralized life of Persia. It is a step of twenty centuries. 
The Russian road ends at the Aras. The trail begins on the other bank. 
There are two good roads in Persia which the hand of man has made. One 
stretches from Teheran southward through the heart of Persia to Kum. The 
other is the new Russian road from Resht on the Caspian Sea to Teheran. 
All the other roads the feet of animals made. Now they are single, tortuous 
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tracks over the mountain 
passes, over which camels 
pack horses, donkeys and 
men move in single file. 
Again they broaden out into 
ascore of parallel paths run- 
ning across the plains. Now 
they plunge down a bank to 
a ford where there is no 
bridge. Again they plunge 
for a ford, because there is 
a bridge, like the bridge at 
Khoi, built to last for ages, 
but with crumbling approach- 
es, which no man will trust. 
‘© And why,’’ each local gov- 
ernor asks, ‘‘ should I do any- 
thing for the bridges or the 
roads? It would be a thank- 
less work, and why should I 
waste on such things the lit- . 
tle in the way of perquisites for myself I can wring from a people already 
squeezed dry ?’’ 

On the road in Persia everyone travels who may, and all ride who can. 
Thousands go on the pilgrimages to the holy shrines—men for the interest 
and piety of it, women to pray for sons or to escape from the dead weariness 
of home. Scores of thousands make their way annually to Kerbela, near 
Bagdad, or to Meshed, in northeastern Persia, or to Kum. Kum is the 
Westminster Abbey of Persia. Four hundred and forty-four princes and 
saints are buried there, in the soil made sacred by the dust of Fatima-el- 
Mosuma, the sister of the holy Iman Reza, who rests at Meshed. In one of 
the sanctuaries at Kum is an inscription to Ali, the great hero of the Persian 
Mohammedans: ‘‘Oh, inexpressible man! By thee in truth is nature en- 
riched and adorned ! Had not thy perfect self been in the Creator’s thought, 
Eve had remained forever a virgin and Adam a bachelor.’’ 

The highways are full of riders—the wealthy on horses of fine Arab or 
Persian blood, the poor on humbler beasts, piling on without mercy to the 
beast. Towering over all, great trains of camels sweep by. Why has no 
painter or photographer made a study of camels’ faces? Nothing can surpass 
their character and expression, especially on those wet days when the trail 
is slimy and the camel slides about in agony and “ splits ’isself in two.’’ The 
camel is the tyrant and lawbreaker of the road, and all make way for him : 


HEAD OF A DERVISHI. 


‘““The horse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery mule’s a mule; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
’F’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan child in one.”’ 


And the caravan camel, whether loaded with raisins for Tabriz, or with sugar 
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‘OTHE CAMEL IS THE TYRANT AND LAW-BREAKER OF THE ROAD.”’ 


from Marseilles, or oil or Manchester prints, is brother to the camel of the 
commissariat. 

- Most travel in Persia is by caravan, especially where the roads are danger- 
ous from robbers. And the caravans start about three in the morning, so as 
to have the day’s stage of twenty miles or so done before the heat of the day, 
In the summer all travel is by night. To travel fast one must use the chap- 
par or post. On the post roads fresh horses can be found about every six 
farsakhs (a farsakh, Xenophon’s parasang, is four miles), and can be ridden 
on to the next post station at a speed of eight miles an hour. It is thus the 
mails are carried across the wide country. It has been so since the days of 
Ahasuerus. 

It is a desolate land. Nota tree can be seen on the great plateau, barring 
a thorn bush here and there, save along the water courses, and the water courses 
are few. Out of acloudless sky the sun beats down on gray plain and brown 
hill, treeless and bare, peopled only with scurrying lizard and wild pigeon. 
The flocks of sheep find only thistles and thorns between the stones. The 
trail runs along the barren land until at the end of the stage it stops at the 
caravansary for the night. In the great court- 
yard the caravans find their places, and each 
little party builds its fire, and makes ready for 
the night in its own niche in the brick walls 
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of the inn, its baggage 
lying in the courtyard 
near enough to be safe. 
Here, too, are the kaja- 
vas, or cage-like boxes, 
slung one on either side 
of a horse, in which the 
women ride. Perhaps, 
nearby, if there is water, 
will be the summer place 
and garden of some 4 
wealthy man, as at Alia- 
bad where the present 
prime minister stayed 
for the year he was out of 
favor and power. Here 
will be the appearance of splendor, bright colors and bits of broken glass 
stuck in mud walls, but in reality, ludicrous ruin and shoddiness. 

Perhaps the day’s journey ends in a village, gray as the gray plains. All 
the houses are made of mud, with mud roofs a foot thick, rolled hard, but 
still very leaky in the rains, the floors the hard earth, no windows, the only 
light and air coming in through the door. Perhaps the owner of the village 
or a wealthy man may have a house built of kiln-burned brick, but such are 
rare, and the better houses are more likely to be marked only by the posses- 
sion of an up-stairs room, a bala-khaneh, with latticed windows, as seen in 
the city of Miana, known best for a famous bug which lives there and bites 
all visitors poisonously. Great conical heaps of fuel cakes, made of cowdung 
and straw and dirt, dried in the sun, stand in the streets, or piles of weed 
fuel are on the housetops. Trees are too rare and valuable to burn. 


A PERSIAN BRIDE, 


‘* NOMADIC CHILDREN OF THE ANCIENT DAYs,”’ 
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The villages are built by the springs or 
water courses, and all that grows requires 
irrigation. Often there are neither springs 
nor natural water courses, and then water 
is secured by khanates. Fifty or a hun- 
dred, or two hundred wells are sunk in 
the plain, and underground passages are 
dug from well to well. The location is so 
selected as to secure a slight fall in the 
long line of wells, and by means of these 
a strong artificial stream of water will be 
obtained and brought out from under the 
‘ground at some convenient place. In the 
cities water is peddled by the water-car- 
riers with their skin bags, or is stored in 
reservoirs. Pious Moslems are encour- 
aged to establish in cities water stores, 
cisterns or umbars for the poor. 

The village houses are very simple 
affairs, a few rooms built around a court, and occupied often by people and 
animals alike. We got into the village of Kokhurt late Saturday evening, 
after a long day’s journey, having doubled the stage for the day, and I was 
wakened Sunday morning by the sound of a door opening in one of the inner 
corners of the room, a door unnoticed before. Out from the dark, subter- 

ranean room back of our 

SOS omen —aeiee 2 + 2 room, came marching past 

: my bed to reach the outer 

door and the courtyard, 
a horse, several cows, a 
donkey and thirty or more 
sheep. They went to and 
from their stable through 
the best room of the house. 
Often there is but one 
room, and sometimes from 
the dirt floor of such a 
room one can pick up the 
most exquisite rugs. I 
bought a nice one from 
the floor of our room at Kokhurt The 
rooms are often warmed, as this one was, 
by the oven in the floor. The oven was an 
earthenware jar, about three feet deep and a foot 
and a half broad, sunk in the ground with the 
orifice level with the floor. In this a fire of 
= dried cowdung or weeds heating the oven, heats 


CHURNING BUTTER IN z 
en the floor. The bread is baked in great flat cakes, 


A PICTURESQUE BEGGAR. 
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MOSLEM PERSIAN WOMEN AT HOME. 


two feet long and a foot broad, stuck against the inside walls of the oven. 
Over the mouth of the oven, in cold weather, a wooden frame two or three 
feet square is placed, and quilts are thrown over this so as to confine the heat, 
while the household creep under the quilts with feet to the warmth and heads 
away. Where there is no oven, a pan of charcoal is placed under the frame, 
which the Persians call a kursee. Of course the people sleep in winter, and 
for the most part all the year round, without changing their clothes. There 
is more comfort and refinement in the cities, but there, too, save in great 
houses in Te- 
heran, the kur- 
see is the only 
means of 
warmth. 
About the 
villages, gar- 
dens and vine- 
yards spread, 
and in the sum- 
mer the people 
gather here for 
work or pleas- 
ure. It is of the 
gardens that 
the Persian 
poets sing. The 
roses and night- 
ingales are 
STREET DRESS, WITH VEILS RAISED. theree When 
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the grapes are ripening, or are drying into raisins under the warm sun, even 
the weariest and the most oppressed cast off their cares and feast and are glad. 
I attended such a feast in a vineyard near the village of Geogtapa in the Urumia 
plain. The dishes were spread on a great rug up-stairs in the vineyard lodge, 
the guests mounting by a ladder on the outside. There were chickens, rice, 
dolmas, stuffed onions and cucumbers, mixed meats, potatoes, tomatoes, 
mesta (a curdled compound of buffalo’s milk), dowie or buttermilk made 
from mesta, melons and grapes. Some boys sang the dreary minor music of 
Persia, and then all told stories, most of them of Nasr-i-din Mollah, the tra- 
ditional Persian clown. One tale will illustrate all. It related evidently to 
Christians and not Moslems : 

““There lived once in a village an ambitious woman whose husband was 
poor. Inthe gatherings of women in the village she noticed with jealousy 


DWELLERS IN THE TENTS OF KEDAR—WEAVING RUSH MATS. 


the pre-eminence given to the wives of the priests. On returning home from 
one of these, she urged her husband to enter the priesthood. He pointed 
out that he could not read. They agreed, however, to go to some remote 
district where he would pretend that he could read, and would present him- 
self as a priest. This they did, and the man became the venerated priest 
of a village which before never had a priest of its own. Soon the bishop 
of the district heard of the holy priest who had come, and went to visit 
him, He asked whether he could read. The priest replied that he could, 
but of course failed when the bishop tested him. Thereupon the bishop told 
the people that the priest was a fraud and had deceived them. The people 
related this to the priest, but he bade them drive the bishop out as a liar. 
This they did, to the bishop’s great pain‘'and shame. Some time after, the 
bishop told his story to a brother bishop, who laughed at his discomfiture, 
and promised to avenge him. Soon thereafter he set out for the village of 


FAMILY GATHERED ABOUT THE KURSEE, OR COVERED CHARCOAL BRAZIER FOR WARMTH. 


the shrewd priest, and on arriving found the priest, and asked him if he 
could read. ‘ Yes,’ said the priest. On testing him the bishop professed to 
be satisfied, and shortly after, as he sat beside the priest, he reached over 
and plucked a hair from his beard. A beardless priest is an impossibility 
in the East, and this one had a luxuriant and flowing beard. The bishop 
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carefully wrapped up the hair and placed 
it in his pocket. The people inquired 
the meaning of the strange act. The bish- 
op explained that the priest was a very 
holy man, so holy that each hair of his 
head would secure to its holder the greatest 
blessing. Then he took his departure. 
Immediately the eager people fell upon their 

priest and plucked out every hair of his head 

and beard. That was his end. Bald and beard- 

less he wandered out into the world again, and 

the cast out bishop had his revenge, and the ambi- 
tious wife her punishment.”’ 

But life is sad in Persia, especially the woman’s 
life. The law of Islam allows-each man to have four 
wives, and as many concubines and slave girls as his . 
hand can hold. His wives also he may divorce at 
will. Our word ‘‘bosh”’ is the Turkish word by 
which a Moslem divorces his wife. It doesn’t count 
if he says it only once or twice, but if said the third time, the woman must 
go, and there is no recourse. Down along the Caspian the men often 
marry their wives in the spring, so as to have the benefit of their labor in 
the rice fields, and divorce them in the fall so as to escape supporting them 
during the winter. At Meshed, where the pilgrims come, is a large popula- 
tion of temporary wives who are married to the pilgrims, far from home 
and families, for as long a time 
as the pilgrims remain at the 
shrine—a day, cra month. The 
Mohammedan priests draw up 
the contracts for these tempo- 
rary alliances. Lord Curzon, 
who has been there, says Mes- 
hed, though the holiest city in 
Persia, is the wickedest in Asia. 
There are no words for wife 
and home in Persian. There 
are no homes and few wives. 
It is curious to hear a hand- 
some woman say, ‘‘I have told 
my husband if he marries an- 
other wife I shall poison him, 
and I intend to do it.’’ Or to 
ask a woman about her home 
life, and get the answer, ‘‘ Love 
my husband? Oh, yes, I love 


r 
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In the cities the Moslem 
women —-and all but about 
sixty thousand or so of the 
four million women of the 
land are Moslems—never ap- 
pear in public save dressed in 
black and heavily veiled, the 
eyes looking out through a 
small meshed space of the 
veil. Custom, fear of men, 
and not modesty, impose this 
dress. The poorer women or 
the women in the villages wear 
no veils, or throw the veil back 
and leave their faces uncov- 
ered, unless now and then in 
a coquettish way they draw a 
fold of the dress across the 
mouth. The Jewish women 
often dress for the street as 
the Moslem women do. One —S- 
of the pictures shows a group A MOSLEM PITARMACY. 
of Jewish men and women who have come, with some Moslems, too, to con- 
sult one of the Jewish doctors in Teheran. The Armenian, Nestorian and 
Fire-worshiper city women give somewhat less heed to concealment, and 
the village women are quite free. All of these in the country, and the 
city ladies in their houses, dress in bright colors, red and green and 
yellow ; and the village streets and highways get their little brightness 
from them, or from the equally gay dress of the men. The Jewish girls 
are adorned also with trinkets and jewelry, especially with the little silver 
cases containing portions of the Old Testament law. The Fire Worshipers 
or Guebres are but few in Persia now, though it is the land of their origin ; 
but their women can be picked out at once in Teheran, or in the few cities 
where they are found, by their dress. Outside of Teheran is the Tower of 
Silence, where, believing neither in cremation nor in burial, the Fire Wor- 
shipers expose their dead. From the hillside it looks out in solenin stillness 
over the broad, dead plain, even as the dead of this dying people look up in 
solemn stillness from their ghastly burial place to the unanswering sky. 

Teheran is the great city of Persia. To make it splendid the Shahs have 
impoverished the villages and the lesser cities. It is a curious splendor, a 
mixture of a rude, barbaric magnificence and tinsel and gilt and looking 
glass. In the great museum of the Shah, handfuls of jewels stand in pickle 
bottles from which the labels have never been removed, and a tin toy will 
rest beside a treasure of carved ivory and gold. Crude kerosene lamps and a 
rickety panel fence adorn the court in which the Shah’s audiences are held. 
Officials, soldiers, dignified but so unkempt as to make it difficult to sup- 
press a smile, keep watch and guard—brave fellows, perhaps, but paid no 
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wages, and knowing nothing but an opera bouffe of discipline and govern- 
ment. The Shah’s runners are the most grotesque of all. Yet there is a 
strange picturesqueness and dignity about it all, in the great pavilions, in 
the irrigated poplar gardens, in the bearing of the high officials from the 
Zahir-i-dowleh, the Master of Ceremonies, down, even in the great tiled gates 
of the city, though resembling nothing so much as a fresh, gaudy oilcloth. 
Whether in the streets of the capital or on the great highways, the most 
picturesyue people in Persia are the dervishes, half holy men and _ half 
vagrants. With rosarics, horn, bowl and ax or heavy staff, they wander 
from place to place, living on charity and working never. Many of the der- 
vishes, however, are wandering minstrels, too, and in the market places or 
the caravansaries sing the old hero tales to the people. In the Tabriz bazar 
there is a hollow place surrounded by smooth banks, on which the spectators 


TILED GATEWAY OF THE CITY OF TEHERAN. 
sit and watch the dervish in the pit acting some story of the great past. 
Sometimes the stories are simple and humorous. Thus: 

‘*Rosa Khan was once speaking to the people, and he spoke touchingly, 
but no one seemed to respond. At last he saw one man begin to weep, and 
he spoke more earnestly, and at the close sought this man, and asked, ‘ My 
friend, what was it that I said that so touched your heart?) The man re- 
plied, ‘It was nothing that you said, but as you spoke so earnestly and 
your beard shook, I thought how much you resembled the old goat which 
has long been dead which my father owned when I was a boy, and the 
memories and the resemblance made me weep !’ ”’ 

There are multitudes of genuine beggars who drop the pretense of the devoted 
and solicit alms for pity’s sake, or for pure indolence and shamelessness, or 
who plead drearily with the leper’s cry, addressed not to the passer by, but 
to the heavens above, ‘‘O Creator God! O Creator God!’ It is a weird, 
sad cry, coming from distorted form and disfigured face. 

The Jews are the great physicians. Dr. Nur Mahmoud is the leading 
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doctor in Teheran, and in Hamadan and many cities are famous practitioners. 
Such practice helps to secure for the Jews a less painful place-among the sur- 
rounding Moslems, whose religion instructs them to humiliate Christians and 
Jews, and to bring them low. The Mollahs are the priests and leaders of the 
Moslems, with wellnigh boundless power through the fanaticism of the 
people and their privileges as judges and executors of the Shar or religious 
law, which constantly invades the sphere of the Urf or civil law. Many a 
criminal escapes his proper punishment through flight to the mosque, built 
always without minarets in Persia, where he finds sanctuary or ‘‘ bast”’ 
under the Mollah’s care. 

But where there is no justice a little injustice, more or less, is of no 
account. And where can justice be found in Persia? From highest to low- 
est the people long for either Russia or England. ‘‘ England is best,’’ they 
say, ‘‘ but if England will not come, we will welcome Russia.’’ Soon, proba- 
bly, they will, in Northern Persia. Tax exactions are outrageous. Each 
official buys his place, and must extort enough to cover his bribes, his 
expenses, and the cost of his next office when someone else forces him out of 
his own. All punishment is with a view to money. There are no prisons 
for permanent detention of criminals for preventive or reformatory purpose. 
Each prison is simply a place of torture where men can be loaded with 
chains, starved unless fed by friends, or beaten until they are bought off, or 
a place of death for brutal executions. A Persian gentleman told us of hav- 
ing been present in the house of the Governor of Urumia, when a woman 
charged with some moral offence was brought in, placed in a bag and 
pounded to death with clubs. But sometimes real justice is done sharply. 
At Maragha, in the pub- 
lic square, I came upon 
a white column, in which 
a highway murderer had 
been walled up alive but 
a few days before. ‘‘O, 
true believers,’’ says the 
Koran, ‘‘the law of re- 
taliation is ordained you 
for the slain.”’ 

In the Persian bazars 
the goods are spread be- 
fore the shop, the mer- 
chant kneels in his door, 
or the caterer behind his 
little fire cooking kabobs, 
or little spits of meat; 
and many a soft, rich old 
rug can be found, and 
many more bright, new 


COLUMN IN WHICH A CRIMINAL WAS WALLED UP ALIVE,— rugs made to look soft 
A PERSIAN MODE OF PUNISHMENT. and rich by being rubbed 
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in the dirt of the bazar street. Behind his herbs and his scales, the venerable 
apothecary waits. 

On the hillsides and in the valleys in the Spring, the people of the black 
tents, ‘‘the tents of Kedar,’’ and the wandering flocks encamp with their 
skin churns, wild children of the ancient days, lingering a little before the 
great sweep of history and of life leaves them and their ways among the for- 
gotten things of old. 

“‘TInshallah ”’ (‘‘If God wills’’) is the common word of the highway and 
of all life. Everything will be as it will be, bad or worse—what can man do? 
Why should he attempt to do anything? ‘‘It’s fate.’? The roads are full of 
stones, the bridges fall down, the donkeys fall sick, the rulers are unjust, life 
is wretched—but what’s the use of worrying or trying to mend it all? ‘‘It’s 
fate.’’ The land is tumbling to ruin, disorder and demoralization every- 
where—two or three murders a week occur in the little Salmas plain alone. 
What of it? “It’s fate.” 

Eight millions of people live in the dreary ill-governed land of Murzaffr-i- 
din, Shah of Persia. Heirs of a glorious past, poor and empty is their heri- 
tage. Reckless rulers own their villages and trample on them. The hand of 
Mohammed, ‘the dead man’s hand,’’ as Lord Houghton called it, has lain 
cold and stifling upon their hearts. Who can wonder at the lament of their 
poor poet, Omar, speaking centuries ago, out of the vanity and the weariness 
of his life? 

“Ah, Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mold it nearer to the Heart’s desire?” 


A PUBLIC EXECUTION, 


TO HELEN KELLAR. 


By Atice S. HALLAM. 


(Helen Adams Kellar has neither seen nor heard since babyhood. She lived without means of intelli- 
gent intercourse with the world until she was about six years old, when Miss Annie M. Sullivan, after 
nearly seven weeks of patient effort, succeeded in opening communication with her through the sense of 
touch. Since then Miss Kellar’s development has been rapid. She studied articulation under Miss 
Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann School at Boston, and at the Wright-Humason School in New York 
City, where she learned to understand the speech of others by touching their lips. Three years ago, she 
began to prepare for Radcliffe College at the Cambridge School ; she finished her preparation under Mr 
M. S. Keith, and, last June. she passed the entrance examination, obtaining very high marks in advanced 
Latin and Greek. Miss Kellar was born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, June 27th, 1880.] 
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HELEN ADAMS KELLAR. 


For thee the outer world is dark, No shade envelopes sculptured art, 
Without a dawn or morning lark ; Thy hand interprets to thy heart ; 
For thee, the inner world is bright— Although no painting thou canst see, 
An endless day of perfect light. The soul ef beauty lives in thee. 


Thou canst not hear the beat of waves, The tones of music, sweet and clear, 
Nor see the mead the brooklet laves; ’Tis true that thou canst never hear; 
But, echoed in the verse of men, But deep within thy soul doth lie 

Thou hearest voice of sea and glen. The sense of all things that are high. 


THE SIRDAR HOISTING THE EGYPTIAN FLAG AT FASHODA. 
Drawn by C. D, Williams. 


ENGLAND’S FREE HAND ON THE NILE. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, AUTHOR OF “ Wirth KITCHENER TO KHARTUM,” ETC. 


ATIONS, like individuals, have their streaks of good luck and of bad. 
N For several years after 1882 England, in Egypt, could do nothing right. 
The ambiguous position which she had taken in that country, leaving 
it neither universally dependent nor really free, hampered her diplomacy 
and tarnished her good faith. It offered a perpetual weak point of which 
her opponents on any question could take occasion to embarrass her ; and in 
Egypt itself, it rendered any efforts towards reform and progress at the same 
time irritating and ineffective. England refused to command and Egypt re- 
fused to take advice. The country was bankrupt, besides was comatose. 
Cholera fell upon the land and demonstrated with merciless cogency the utter 
incapacity of its administration. The Mahdi arose in the Soudan and demon- 
strated as mercilessly the hopeless disorganization of its army. British help 
illuminated the gloom with a few flashes of barren glory, until the lonely 
death of Gordon left it covered with a deeper and a permanent pall of shame. 
France bullied and insulted and England sat meek. Her interventions, con- 
ceived in the honestest intentions towards civilization and Egypt herself, 
seemed only to have complicated bad policy by bad faith and multiplied bad 
luck by bad judgment. 5 
On a period of three years of futility and failure followed more than a 
dozen of comparative obscurity. Egypt was still by way of being a weak joint 
in England’s armor with a live wound beneath it ; but during this period the 
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world at large heard little of the Nile Valley and cared less. Then suddenly, 
at the end of 1898, Egypt pushed in the world again and everything was 
utterly changed. With the international status of an undischarged bank- 
rupt, she was found to be almost embarrassingly solvent. Her people were 
more prosperous than they had been in a history of nine thousand years, and 
there was a continual demand for capital to develop her resources. She was 
entering, on the strength of her own credit, upon a project to tame and regu- 
late the Nile that would have stopped the most pyramidal of the Pharaohs. 
The Sudan had been conquered in a series of campaigns which, for economy, 
efficiency and precision, have never been excelled in history. And France, 
the unrelaxing opponent of half a generation, had withdrawn from the best 
position the long duel had ever afforded her, and had signed a convention 
resigning all pretension to the Nile Valley for ever. As England could do noth- 
ing right in 1883, so in 1898 she could do nothing wrong. The game was 
played, she had won every trick. 

Looking back on these fifteen years of ‘‘ Never say die,’’ contrasting the 
completeness of the early failure with the completeness of the final success, an 
Englishman may perhaps be pardoned if he says that it is not for nothing 
that he is part-proprictor of an Empire. The whole country has a right to 
join in the satisfaction of victory, for with very insignificant exceptions, the 
whole country has never had any idea but that what was once taken in hand 
must be pushed through to the end. Such resolution, we may say, must 
needs have brought us through; but at the same time England has been 
peculiarly fortunate in her agents. Two names tell the whole story of 
blunders retrieved—Cromer and Kitchener. If it is too early to estimate the 
precise degree of their greatness, it is certain that in either case its character 
is essentially English. Outwardly two men could hardly be more different. 
Lord Cromer’s appearance is all ease—a short figure tending to roundness, 
clothes with as little of starch and creases as may be, attitudes unconstrained 
and seeking comfort. Lord Kitchener is tall, and as straight and stiff as a 
lance ; if he wears tweed it looks half a uniform ; it is impossible to imagine 
him as lolling. But the essential strains in the public character of the men 
coincide singularly. Both are quick to aim at the essential point of any 
situation and doggedly persistent to attain it. Both are reputed of an irrita- 
ble temper ; yet both, in the face of strings of disappointments, have shown 
an imperturbability that, since it is not the fruit of lethargy, can only proceed 
from the most forceful self-control. Both command the boundless trust of 
their subordinaics, and have known how to find and inspire subordinates whom 
they can trust as boundlessly in return. Because of this they have carried 
out great enterprises with the minimum of routine, of delay and of expense. 
Neither has ever been known to lose his head. Neither has ever been known 
to strike an attitude. Above all things, both are invincibly patient. The 
sting of failure and the elation of victory have been equally powerless to dis- 
turb or even quicken the pace at which they have set themselves to reach the 
goal. They have achieved the impossible without the flutter of a pulse. 

It is most characteristic of both men, and also of their country, that they 
have touched the climax of their work and still go on with it. In Egypt 
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Lord Cromer can hardly look forward to a greater triumph than the surrender 
by France of her claims on the Nile. In the Sudan Lord Kitchener will 
certainly never repeat the day of Omdurman. Sons of a more imaginative— 
or shall we say theatrical ?—race would have seized the dramatic moment 
of exit. Both, being British, fought less for mere victory than for its fruits ; 
and its fruits in each case spell liberty to do more work. Having conquered, ~ 
they set themselves to consolidate. Lord Cromer reniains to make Egypt, 
Lord Kitchener to make the Sudan. 


LORD CROMER (SIR EVELYN BARING), BRITISH POLITICAL AGENT AND 
CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM AND ASPALL, SIRDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


The work of the British agent in Cairo has a double aspect. He is a cross 
between an ambassador and a viceroy. The position of Britain in Cairo has 
always been irregular and undefined. It has depended on no convention or 
constitution, but solely upon the man who seized it, whether it shall amount 
to a virtual protectorate or to a pretentious and insincere fiction. In the 
early days, before they came to know Lord Cromer, the opponents of British 
influence—which, at that time, meant everybody in the country—had good 
reason to hope that it would turn out the latter. The position of Egypt 
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as the ward of civilization—the complicated maze of international agree- 
ments, commissions and jurisdictions which fettered her action on every hand 
—gave Lord Cromer’s enemies abundant opportunities. He was always 
working for Egypt’s progress, and they for her stagnation ; but as long as they 
could check him they cared nothing for Egypt. Often they checked him on 
technical issues—but checkmated him never. And when they found that 
what the antiquated code of internationalism enabled them to frustrate in 
one way, Lord Cromer—never despairing, never in a hurry, careless of the 
form, always with his eye on the essential facts to be aceomplished—invari- 
ably achieved in another, why, then they began to leave him alone. Their last 
great effort was in 1896. The Khedive and his palace party, with France, 
Russia, the Sultan and the mixed Tribunals, formed a great coalition and 
delivered a grand attack. The commissioners of the five great Powers, who 
control the Egyptian public debt, had granted a sum out of the Reserve Fund 
they administer towards the expenses of the opening campaign against the 
Dervishes which resulted in the recovery of Dongola. The French and Russian 
members brought a suit before the mixed Tribunals—which deal with law 
cases involving foreigners in Egypt—to obtain the refund of this sum. Once 
more technicalities served them, and the decision was. against Lord Cromer. 
Only, what happened? The British Government advanced the money, and 
more, thus gaining a moral lien on the conquered territory ; and at this mo- 
ment more than double the sum asked for has been promised by the Commis- 
sioners of the Debt for various public works, thus indirectly releasing other 
funds to pay the very war expenses which the coalition decided to withhold. 
Opposition has always had a trick of rebounding in this unpleasant way, 
; and of late Lord Cromer 
has been left alone. His 
position as Ambassador has 
become something of a sin- 
ecure ; and the events of 
the last twelve months 
have gone far to make it 
wholly unnecessary. And 
for this England has to 
thank a Frenchman—who, 
but Major Marchand? 
‘The victor of Fashoda,”’ 
who deserved a better suc-_ 
cess, has knocked the bot- 
tom out of France’s whole 
Egyptian policy. When 
England and France met 
on the upper Nile in Sep- 
tember, 1898, the crisis had 
come at lact. If England 
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KITCHENER SAVING CAPTAIN CONDER’S LIFE At SAFED, 1875. 


the time or never. The position was attained which had been striven for, 
both from Abyssinia and the Congo, for years. A Frenchman who started 
with Major Marchand actually.called his book, ‘‘ Towards the French Nile.’’ 
And indeed as far as international law goes—which certainly is not far— 
France could make out just as good, or bad, a claim to Fashoda as could 
Great Britain. At the worst, it was the best lever she had ever had to raise 
the Egyptian question. Russia was presumably with her ; so was the Sultan ; 
so was the Khedive. The situation had been maturing for years ; now it 
was come. 

France lost her nerve. It was a piece of bad luck which could not have 
been foreseen by those who initiated the advance on the White Nile, that she 
was distracted or enfeebled by the Dreyfus case. But roundly speaking, you 
may say that the degree of earnestness on the part of the two disputants 
corresponded to the strength of their naval claims. The policy that had 
brought Marchand to Fashoda was shamefaced and secret—half a policy and 
half an intrigue. It was just as easy to disarm as to support him. He had 
made a splendid march, but after all it was a small expedition and France, as 
a whole, had scarcely heard of it. England, on the other hand, had cherished 
the idea of reconquering the whole Sudan for thirteen years and had been 
engaged upon it for over two. She had spent millions of money and hun- 
dreds of lives. The victory of Omdurman had just finally secured the work of 
sixteen years in Egypt—a work of great sacrifice and of indisputable benefit, 
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in some measure, to herself, but in much greater measure to the Egyptians. 
Briefly, the Nile was at that moment important enough to England to be 
worth fighting for, and not important enough to France. France gave way. 
But that was not the end. The question, once brought to a head in this 
pointed fashion, had to be brought to some definite issue. Accordingly, in 
January and February of 1898 two agreements were concluded — one be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt, the other between Great Britain and France. 
The first, to be candid, was concluded between Lord Cromer the Ambassador 
and Lord Cromer the Viceroy. It provided a kind of dual control by England 
and Egypt over the Sudan, and expressly ruled it out of the sphere of the 
international tutelage which gives the European powers their say in the 
affairs of Egypt. The second agreement delimited the respective spheres 
of England and France in north-central Africa. The line runs, roughly 
speaking, between Darfur and Wadai—some five hundred miles west of the 
Nile. 

Thus definitely and finally France resigned all pretensions to control any 
part of the course of the great river. She renounced her dream of a belt of 
French territory across Africa from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. She evacu- 
ated the only position from which she could hope to make any effective at- 
tack on British predominance in Egypt. The long fight was over at last. 

From now on Lord Cromer is mainly the Viceroy. Before him now lies a 
double task—the continuation of progressive administration in Egypt, and 
her liberation from the fetters of internationalism. 

The year 1898, which witnessed the downfall of Mahdism, saw as the 
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consummation of the second great aim of England’s recent policy in Egypt—the 
realization of the scheme for damming the Nile. For more than a decade the 
creation of a reservoir to husband the superfluous water of the Nile flood has 
been the darling hope of every Egyptian engineer and the steady objective of 
the Anglo-Egyptian rulers. Its benefits to the country could no more be calcu- 
lated than they could be disputed ; just for that very reason, lest the credit 
should go to Britain, the dog-in-the-manger France obstructed the plan. Where, 
without her consent, was the money to come from? You must understand 
that the revenue of Egypt is divided, under the terms of an international 
instrument, into two approximately equal halves. One half goes to the Com- 
missioners of the Debt to pay the interest on the bonds; the other half goes 
to pay for the government of Egypt. Now, the revenues assigned to the 
bondholders are more than enough to pay the coupons, and they are accu- 
mulated as a reserve fund. Without the consent of the Commissioners, Egy pt 
may not touch her own money. France and Russia being represented on the 
Commission, refused to grant a piastre of the reserve for the reservoir, al- 
though it was absolutely certain to pay for itself in additional revenue as 
well as in popular prosperity. Nor could the money be borrowed, though 
with such security investors would have fallen over each other to lend. 
Egypt may contract no fresh debts without the consent of the Powers, and 
France and Russia would, of course, refuse. For years the project was hung 
up, and then, as usual, patience and doggedness and ingenuity gained the 
day. Egypt could not get money to pay for the reservoir—very well! then 
she would buy it on credit! In February of last year the great firm of Aird 
contracted to build the desired dams at Assuan and Assint in return for thirty 
half-yearly instalments of £78,613, to begin falling due when the works are 
finished in 1903. 

It was a solution most characteristic of Lord Cromer's methods, and 
with characteristic promptness the work began. As the British soldiers 
moved up the Nile to the final onslaught upon Khartum, they were 
startled at Assuan by loud and frequent explosions. There were still nearly 
eight hundred miles between them and the battlefield. What could the firing 
be? The view from the Nile bank at Shellal, above the First Cataract, op- 
posite the island temple of Philae, supplied the answer. From that point 
those who went up to fight on the Atbara in the spring had looked back only 
on the strong green stream of the Nile, losing itself and broken into spume 
among a tangle of naked brown reefs, between two ranges of naked brown 
rocks. In August that scene was utterly changed. The Nile had sunk to a 
trickle, and was now slowly rising again— only coffee-colored, not green, 
with the rich mud that the Blue Nile and Atbara bring down from the Abys- 
sinian mountains. What before had been a labyrinth of water was now a 
tangle of beach. And there had sprung up on it a little town—a town of 
mud-brick and matting and a little planking, with a population of fellahin 
laborers and Italian stone-cutters and plasterers. About this town and over on 
the rocky hills across the attenuated river were white posts bearing hiero- 
glyphics not ancient; from one to another strolled white figures with 
theodolites. Round the base of the cliff on the east bank where be- 
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fore there had been only precipice, ran a railway. And minute by minute 
the loud explosions of blasting powder shook the hills where Rameses quar- 
ried the obelisks of Thebes. 

The annual benefit to Egypt which this work will confer is variously 
computed at from two and a half to seven millions sterling. The lowest 
estimate puts the annual increment to the revenue in land tax at more than 
enough to pay the half yearly instalments twice over. The mere signature 
to the contract sent up the price of land with a rush, and led to an influx of 
that foreign capital which is Egypt's chief industrial need. 

But this great work is far from exhausting the list of beneficial works which 
the British administrators of Egypt have taken in hand. The railways which 
hitherto have failed to keep up with the general progress of the country, 
are now—under the superintendence of Lieutenant Girouard, the builder 
of the Sudan military railways—being vigorously overhauled. The perma- 
nent way is being renewed, rolling stock increased, and the system of lines 
judiciously extended. Light agricultural railways are being laid down, 
and in some cases are already at work with good results. The port of Alex- 
andria is being extended, though here, as everywhere, international restric- 
tions and consequent shortness of cash stand in the way of complete reform. 
The whole system of internal administration has been recast in the direction 
of giving the native governors of provinces complete responsibility, modified 
only by the supervision 
of British traveling in- 
spectors from the Min- 
istry of the Interior. 
Both primary and _sec- 
ondary education make 
good progress. 

The main object of 
Lord Cromer’s future 
policy will be to free 
Egypt from the tram- 
mels of internationalism. 
The government of the 
country to-day is order- 
ly, stable, honest and 
progressive. Finances 
and justice are admin- 
istered as well, to say 
the very least, as they 
are in Spain or in the 
republics of South 
America. Yet Egypt is 
subject to exactly the 
same tutelage to-day as 
tt a at inthe coerupt anid bank- 
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Pasha. The treaties 
then imposed upon 
her by Europe to in- 
sure the payment of 
her debts and the just 
treatment of Kuro- 
pean residents remain 
rigidly in force. Egypt 
ean only spend a cer- 
tain proportion of her 
own revenue upon her 
own government. She 
may nut raise a loan. 
She may not even pay 
off her debts at par ; 
but, instead, is obliged 
to buy her own bonds 
at a premium. She 
has no criminal juris- 
diction over foreign- 
ers. And the mixed 
tribunals, — originally 
instituted to insure 
justice for foreigners 
in civil suits, have extended their prerogatives until they claim jurisdiction 
wherever the most shadowy foreign interest can be defeated, and even arro- 
gate to themselves the right to review decisions of the government itself. 
Such restrictions as these would be irksome to a State, even if they were 
applied in the interests of good government. When, as at present, they are 
used by jealous rivals to frustrate every measure that by turning to the ad- 
vantage of Egypt might redound to the credit of Britain, they become utterly 
intolerable. To shake them off will need both tact and firmness, since it can 
only be done with the consent of the contracting powers ; but done it must be. 

The Sudan, luckily for itself, is burdened by no such restrictions. In 
Egypt, England has a freer hand than ever before; in the Sudan it is free 
absolutely. With no drag on the wheel, progress might be expected to move 
quickly. But the Sudan is so immeasurably behind Egypt that the swift- 
est possible rate of advance will still leave it behind for years, perhaps for 
generations. During the sixteen years of Dervish influence the country 
dropped back—it had not far to drop—to raw, desolate barbarism. Out of 
that Lord Kitchener has to make, if he can, a nation. 

Indeed, he has more: even now, and for some time to come, he has to 
fight for his chance of civilizing. As long as the Khalifa lives at large the 
Sudan will never be wholly at peace; even were he to be taken or to die to- 
morrow, it would still be months, perhaps years, before the whole vast country 
settled down. Even after the capture of Omdurman, military operations 
were still necessary to break up the Dervish resistance in the most fertile 
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province of the Sudan. At the time of the battle the Emir Ahmed Fedil, 
the Khalifa’s cousin and one of his best generals, was on his way to the 
capital from Gedarif, on the Abyssinian frontier of the Sudan. He left be- 
hind him an emir with some 3,600 men, and against this force Colonel Par- 
sons advanced from Kassala. He had half a battalion of Egyptian regulars 
and draft levies, making up 1,400 rifles in all, seven British officers, no cav- 
alry, no guns. This was a very different affair from the thoroughly equipped, 
machine-like advance of Lord Kitchener up the Nile. After a waterless 
march of forty miles this force reached the Atbara, 320 yards wide, and rac- 
ing in flood at five miles an hour. There were no boats and no pontoons. 
The first endeavor to cross was made by a raft buoyed up on barrels. It 
took ten men five hours to get across; they landed ten miles down stream, 
and the raft reappeared next day. Then an Egyptian suggested making can- 
vas boats; the mimosa bush on the bank was cut down and made into elastic 
frames, and canvas was stretched over these. The artist turned out a boat a 
day capable of carrying two tons. The camels were swum across the river 
with inflated water-skins tied under their chins. In a week the force was 
painfully landed on the other bank, and marched on. The reconnoitering 
was done by eighty blacks on camels, all discharged from the Sudanese bat- 
talions for old age or medical unfitness. They duly met the Dervishes out- 
side the town of Gedarif; the extemporized army went into action, beat 
them, killed 500 against a loss of 140 killed and wounded, and occupied the 
town. . 

It would take too long to relate what happened afterward. Ahmed Fedil 
gave a lot of trouble. He heard of the capture of Omdurman on his march, 
scuppered the messenger who brought the news, and turned back to avenge 
the defeat upon Parsons in Gedarif. He was beaten, though he had 6,000 
men to some 1,100, but hung about in the neighborhood till a relieving force 
arrived from Khartum. Ahmed Fedil was beaten again, but still he did 
not surrender. He endeavored to make his way west across the two Niles to 
join the fugitive Khalifa ; and in crossing the Blue Nile, on December 26th, 
was caught by Colonel Lewis and beaten once more. This was perhaps the 
most brilliant fight the Sudan ever saw. Lewis’s men forded the river and 
attacked across half a mile of bare shingle. They had 200 casualties in a 
force of 1,000; but of Ahmed Fedil’s 3,000 they killed 600 and made 2,127 
prisoners. Yet the resolute Emir got away almost alone, and joined the 
Khalifa after all. 

After the first fight at Gedarif there surrendered an emir named Nur An- 
gora, a sketch of whose carcer and character will throw more light on the 
problem of the Sudan than much dissertation. He is a black, born in Don- 
gola fifty or sixty years ago, and has been a man of war from his youth up. 
He has served under Slatin, Gordon, Zebehr Pasha the slaver, the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa ; he fought against the British at Abu Klea, and the Italians 
at Agordat. In his various actions he has been wounded thirteen times. 
He has (or had) seventy wives and a hundred and ten children. After the 
battle of Omdurman, Slatin sent him a letter, concealed in a spear-handle, 
telling him that the Khalifa was done for and that he had better surrender— 
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which he accord- 
ingly did. He made 
himself very useful 
as head of Colonel 
Parsons’s inte] li- 
gence department 
and guardian of the 
prisoners. Being 
accustomed, by the 
course of an event- 
ful life, to change 
sides, he did not do 
so by halves. There 
were eight Baggara 
—Arabs of the Kha- 
lifa’s tribe—among 
the prisoners, and 
Nur Angora begged 
leave to shoot them. 
It was refused. 
Next morning he 


appeared and said : § 
‘*Oh, I have killed ¢ 
those eight Bag- 5 
gara. They tried = 
to escape during the 3 
night, and my # 


sword - bearer cut 
their heads off.’’ 
And he had. 

You may take 
Nur Angora to be a 
ty pical Sudanese 
gentleman of the 
period. Nothing 
but such a blend of 
adroitness and fero- 
city could carry a 
man through the 
Khalifa’s reign. As 
long as men of this 
kind are at large 
they will support 
themselves by loot 
and amuse them- 
selves with private 
war, The Khalifa 
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himself is already in business as a bandit in Eastern Kordofan. So he 
will remain until he dies or is captured or killed, and so it will be with 
other raiders. They will drop off as government extends its effective control 
over the country. But in the meantime that control is only partial. The 
Khalifa was destroyed as a serious power in the battle of Omdurman; but 
that is not the same thing as establishing an acting dominion over a stretch 
of roadless and generally waterless country some 700 miles from west to cast 
and 500 from north to south. Of the provinces west of the Nile, no soldier 
of the Egyptian government has reset foot in the westernmost, Darfur. Kor- 
dofan, between it and the White Nile, still harbors the Khalifa. Attempts have 
been made to push into the Bahr-el-Ghazal and up the White Nile to the 
equatorial lakes, but they have not been successful. The sud, or floating 
vegetation, has effectually impeded the gunboats, and becomes more and 
more difficult as the river falls. A down-river expedition from Uganda has 
so farbeen baffled by the same difficulty. 

On the other hand, the country east of the Nile has been fairly covered up 
to the frontier of Abyssinia. The River Sobat and its tributaries have been 
explored for a distance of nearly 300 miles and a fortified port, the southern- 
most in the Sudan, established at Nassar, over 250 miles by water beyond 
Fashoda. The Blue Nile and its tributaries are commanded to the head of 
navigation, The ‘island,’ or country between the White and Blue Niles— 
the best cotton Jand in the Sudan—is pacified. Gedarif is being connected 
with Kassala and the Red Sea coast by telegraph. As soon as possible a 
railway will probably be constructed from Khartum, along the Blue Nile, 
by Abu Haraz, Gedarif ahd Kassala to Suakim. Gedarif is the granary of 
the Sudan ; grain there can be bought doubly as cheap as at Kassala, and 
eight times as cheap as at Omdurman. Better communication between the 
capital and its bread supply is the first necessity of the situation. 

The remaining section of the Sudan—the Nile banks from Wady Halfa to 

’Khartum—is the one where most progress may naturally be looked for. It 
is the longest conquered and the easiest to communicate with. But what a 
country!) South of Khartum rain falls freely in summer—here, hardly ever. 
Red hot rocks, and white hot sand, eve-searing glare, coarse, sapless grass, 
mimosa thorn, wooden-fruited dompalms, empty bladders of Dead Sea fruit, 
white ants and scorpions, tangle-haired, herring-gutted, half-human men ! 
Yet everywhere there is a bad and a not quite so bad. There is nearly 
always a lip of soil along the river-bank, and that soil, irrigated by water- 
wheels, will support men. The water-wheels have been broken and burned, 
it ix true. The men have been speared, the women taken for concubines, 
and the babies Hung into the river. But the experience at Dongola, now 
restored to Egypt for three vears, encourages the hope that the country will 
fill np sooner than you would think. Fugitives sprang up from everywhere 
to claim their derelict lands in Dongola province ; soon water - wheels 
creaked again and the green corn embroidered the river. Dongola went. far 
to supply the Khartum army with grain. But even if the country fills up 
more quickly than there is any right to expect, it must still remain for years 
half peopled, half desert. 


KITCHENER APPROACHING KHARTUM. 
Drawn by H. C. Edwards. 
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Within a matter of weeks after these lines are read the railway should 
have reached Khartum, and the Sudan should be open to trade. But 
where there is little to bring out of a country there will be little to be taken 
in. There is ebony and other good timber on the Blue Nile; there are also 
gum, ostrich feathers and ivory to be had, but not in any great quantity. 
The chief impediment to trade will probably be the difficulty of bringing’ up 
bulky goods like fabrics, for the railway is blocked with stores and materials 
for the dam at Assuan, and the rebuilding of Khartum. 

Briefly, there is no place for heroics about the re-opened Sudan. Khar- 
tum is being slowly transformed from a collection of old ruined mud huts 
to a collection of new stable ones. The governor’s palace will be as palatial 
as an Italian rural hotel. The Gordon College will be an elementary school 
for little boys between seven and fourteen. The provincial governments are 
soldiers in their shirt-sleeves, the law courts the same as the provincial gov- 
ernments. It all has to be made out of nothing. The Sudan has no ele- 
ment of a country—not even population. It is a scraped tablet; and only 
the broadest and plainest lines of socia! life can as yet be drawn upon it. 
But those will be drawn with a firm touch. Security is the first requisite. 
As the new generation grows, it will find the new paths already marked out 
for it. 


PEACE. 


By M. E. M. Davis. 


No healing dew upon my aching eyes; 
Nor rock, nor tree, to shield me from the heat, 
Nor gracious sun to warm my wintry skies. 
I ask not these. I only ask surcease 
Of secret storms about my spirit blown, 
That no man wotteth of save me alone— 
Peace, for one moment, Lord! Oh, grant me peace ! 


N° smoother path beneath my stumbling feet, 


It matters not how hard the toil I wage, 

I care not if my daily bread be bought 

With bleeding hands. I beg no soft assuage 

Of chilling rain, or fever-breeding drought ; 

If Friendship pass me by, if Pity cease 

To pour her oil upon my gaping wounds, 

It matters not, so Thou but set some bounds 

To this wild strife! Word, grant my spirit peace. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 


By OnoTo WATANNA, 


OMEHOW though the sun may have shone just as 
S brightly on the previous day, and indeed the whole 
year round, yet it all seems changed and different on 

my, | this, the first day of the year. It is the spirit of the New 

' Year! This is the time of universal peace and goodwill; 
when the inhabitants of the little empire start life anew 
with fine resolutions and promises for the future, and all 
ill feeling done away with. 

The 1st of January bears the significant title of Gan-san 
(the Three Beginnings), meaning, beginning of the year, beginning of the 
month, and beginning of the day. And to this might be added the beginning 
of a new and better life. What Christmas is to the Occidentals, New Year’s is 
to the Japanese, although greetings and congratulations are not confined to 
the first day of the year, but at any time between the first and the fifteenth. 

The Japanese begin to prepare for the New Year nearly a month before, 
and in fact give their houses and possessions a thorough cleansing, just as 
the good American housewife does in the springtime. Even the very poor- 
est people do this, laying mats of rice straw, and cleaning every nook and 
corner with fresh bamboo dusters and brooms, which are said to symbolize 
prosperity and good fortune. And after the house has been aired and 
cleaned, it is decorated with pine and bamboo, for the Japanese venerate 
both of these, because they keep green through the entire winter and sym- 
bolize longevity. The Japanese read in the most insignificant natural ob- 
jects some striking significance, and there is a meaning attached to almost 
every decoration or ornament in the house. The outsides and gardens of the 
houses are also beautifully decorated, to say nothing of the streets, which 
present a most interesting and- animated spectacle at this time. 

On New Year’s Eve the streets and stores, which at this time display their 
most attractive goods, are thronged with people intent on buying the requis- 
ites for the coming year. At night the streets are brilliantly illuminated 
with lines of big lanterns, family crests, flags, shop-signs, ete., hung from 
every store. On this eve many of the people remain up all night, and watch 
the old year out and the new year in, though a few old-fashioned ones prefer 
the custom of rising very early in the morning to worship the first rising sun 
of the New Year. 

A strange custom prevails of eating soba (a kind of vermicelli) on the last 
day of December, in order that their wealth and prosperity may become as 
“long”? as the strings of soba. 

Outside a typical Japanese house will be found the shimekazari, which 
represent the three Chinese ideographs, seven, five and three, which are con- 
sidered lucky numbers. The shimekazari is made of rice straw in various 
shapes, twisted into three, five and seven pendants and hung in conspicuous 
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places on the eaves ; a few jagged strips of paper, a few fern leaves and a 
boiled lobster are tied in the middle of the shimekazari. The origin of this 
decoration is mythological. 

The ist of January is the only day in the year on which all stores are 
closed, and in fact is the only universal holiday in Japan, to the merchants 
at any rate, who don’t recognize the sabbath or other holidays. 

After the hustle and bustle of the previous month of preparation, the 
whole country seems to present a markedly changed aspect. A general air of 
quiet and happiness seems to pervade everything. 

‘* Happy New Year!’ ‘‘ Happy New Year!’ is heard everywhere, and the 
shining, smiling faces of the people beam with earnestness, goodwill and 
lightheartedness. The very birds are trilling in a tenderer tone, and the ex- 
quisite wild-plum blossom (the nume) breathes its perfume and loveliness 
over all, while the soft strains of the beautiful national hymn may be heard 
from many of the homes, mingled with the accompaniment of the koto and 
samisen. 

On this day all the members of a family assemble together and congratu- 
late each other the first thing in the morning. They then sit at little tables, 
each having one to themselves ; these tables are about half a foot from the 
floor. Spiced cake is then passed, symbolic of the wish that cach one may 
drink a cup of immortality ; then soup follows, and they all wish each other 
ten thousand years of joy. 

In the days of the Tokugawas the most imposing ceremonics were held, the 
strects being constantly filled with the parades of the various lords and 
nobles; but with the dawn of western ideas Japan, retaining most of her 
Orientalness, gave up a great deal of what the reformists termed ‘‘ useless ex- 
pense and display.’’ Yet the beautiful parades of Old Japan were said to be 
as innocent as they were conducive to merriment and good feeling, absurd 
though some of them might have seemed to foreigners, just as masquerades 
and carnivals might be said to be. And so only the recollections of these 
brilliant processions remain to the old survivors who witnessed the state of 
things in the pre-restoration days, and most of them love to tell you of 
them, and dwell with kindling face as they do so on the dream) memories of 
their past. 

Every month. has its special significance in Japan, and the Japanese were 
wont to observe ceremonies peculiar to each. Thus the month of January 
bears the poetical title of Mutsuki, or Social month, as it is devoted to social 
gatherings and pleasure. As little work as possible is done, and on the first 
day of the year no one will even touch broom or duster, in case the new good- 
ness might also be swept from the house with the dust. 

The custom prevails to this day of making hundreds of calls on the first 
day. Jinrikishas are flying hither and thither, from one end of the city to 
the other, and cards are dropped at doors of relatives, friends and acyuaint- 
anees. The occupant of the jinrikisha, however, seldom alights. 

Always at New Year's the parents gather their little ones together and try 
to instill into them the meaning of the New Year, and so even the very small 
children try their little best also to be unusually good, gentle, docile and 
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AT THE SHINTU TEMPLE. 


obedient at this time. Though they play happy games, yet they are not too 
boisterous, and never quarrelsome. Looking at a group of Japanese children 
a westerner will be struck more than ever by the innate gentleness and refine- 
ment of the people. They are happy, healthy, full of life, hut they are sel- 
dom noisy or crying and whining, and never vulgar. Some American writer 
in Japan describes them as being the best children in the world, and speaks 
of ‘‘ being as good as a Japanese child, and as pretty as an American.”’ 

The youngsters at this season also strive to excel in penmanship and other 
school work. 

The young girls learn a new tune on the koto or samisen, and make them- 
selves pretty new gowns. Most Japanese girls make their own dresses, and 
derive great pleasure in embroidering them. And, as in all the world over, there 
is to be found in many a Japanese home that unselfish patient heroine—the 
big sister, who with a half dozen sturdy little brothers and sisters, fashions all 
their garmenta,, % waits on them and cares for them ; thus taking the burden 
from the parents’ shoulders and shifting it to her own, for in Japan the older 
people—particularly father and mother—are venerated and esteemed above 
all else, and are spared all labor possible. 

On the 2d of January the streets are brilliantly illuminated with lanterns 
and hung with the national flag and streams of bunting. The shrill calls of 
procession venders are heard everywhere in the evening, though there is 
nothing discordant or disagreeable in their cries. 

“Otakara! Otakara!’? (Treasure Ship! Treasure Ship!) There they 
come, walking slowly at the back of their heavily laden carts, drawn by oxen 
decorated with flags and cloths of every color, and behind them and all along 
the way beside them follow a surging crowd of happy children and holiday 
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seekers. Very good-natured and jolly is the vender. How proud of his 
wares and his importance at this time! pausing to joke every once in a while 
with a competitor, or to exchange a friendly word with some jinrikiman. 

And once in a while some little bit of humanity in the shape of a very 
small boy becomes mixed up in the crowd and loses his bearings. A deso- 
late, grimy, tear-stained little face peers at you. Someone picks him up, 
raises him high in the air. ‘‘ Who owns this august baby?’ Everybody 
laughs, and the women cry perhaps as they laugh, and murmur sympathetic 
words of endearment, as women will. The kind-hearted treasure vender dries 
his tears with some bright tawdry toy or piece of rice candy, and as he is 
restored to the anxious parents the dirty little tear-stained face has regained 
its wonted serenity and happiness. Ah, but the good will of the new year 
has touched the veriest peddler and vender ! 

Young men and women as well as the children play outdoors at this sea- 
son—the favorite game is battledore and shuttlecock. Kite-flying is the 
favorite amusement with boys, and among the older people card parties are 
indulged in in the evenings to a large extent. Card-playing in Japan, how- 
ever, does not resemble that in vogue here, and when the New Year season is 
over, people never look at the cards till the next January. The cards used 
are Hiyakumin-ishu, or One Hundred Select Verses, every card being in- 
scribed with a poem. 

The torioi or female street musicians still play from house to house, fakirs 
and comical street performers also traverse the cities, though these are rap- 
idly passing out of existence for want of patronage. 

In spite of the general joy and happiness visible everywhere, one is struck 
by the unobtrusive way in which the Japanese take their pleasure. There is 
no noisy rioting, no boisterous games, no drunken revelers or screaming 
children. In fact, their merriment is so musical and refreshing that the 
sibilant laughter and chatter add to the air of happy restfulness, and seem to 
accord with the beauty and sunshine everywhere. And how lovable and 
gentle they are to each other at this season! Not truly in the western fashion 
of caressing and kissing, but in a gentle, quiet way. 

Even the foreigners are not forgotten, but come in for their share of gifts, 
congratulations and good wishes, and special banquets are very often given to 
them. The New Year season in Japan is, in fact, the happiest time for a 
foreigner to visit Japan. 

So the general good will and spirit permeates and reaches everyone, and as 
one surveys the happy, contented faces of this little people one shudders at 
the terrible old missionary adage that ‘‘ Man is vile.’”’? Not in Japan ! 


THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AuTHoRS OF “ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” “ APRIL BLOOM,” ETC.) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SCENES. 


The place is the fashionable English spa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the last century. Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the “ reigning toast” and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, the newly 
wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, charging her husband with indifference and neglect. ‘* Make him jealous!” 
suggests the vivacious Mistress Kitty. Whereupon Lady Standish, under her friend’s able tuition, enters upon a 
plan of coquettish tactics, which are only too successful in rousing the excitable Sir Jasper to jealous rage. The 
first object of his fury is the ingenuous young Lord Verney, who, being abruptly challenged to mortal combat, 
concludes that Sir Jasper has been seized with lunacy, and goes to seek the counsel of his fashionable friend, one 
Captain Spicer. Meanwhile, Lady Standish, terrified at the storm she has raised, dashes off a despairing mes- 
sage to Mistress Kitty Bellairs . ‘There will be a duel, and they will both be killed. Come to me, for I am half 
dead with fear and anguish!” Mistress Bellairs answers the summons, and bursts in like a whirlwind upon the 


afflicted Lady Standish’s presence. 
SCENE III.—Conrtinvep. 


=|\0,’’ said she, ‘‘these are fine goings on! And why Lord 
Verney, may I inquire ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, Mistress Bellairs,’’ ejaculated her friend, with a wail, 
‘tis indeed terrible! Think of Sir Jasper’s danger, and 
all because of my folly in listening to your pernicious advice.’’ 

‘* My advice !’’ cried Mistress Kitty. ‘‘My advice—this is 
pretty hearing! Here! where is that woman of yours, and 
where are those stuffed owls you keep in the hall? What is 
the use of them if they do not do their business? Light up ! 
light up! Who can speak in the dark ?”’ 

She ran from one door to another, calling. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed Lady Standish, and leant her dis- 
traught head against the cushions. 

‘Come, come !’’ cried Mistress Bellairs, heedless of the presence of foot- 
men with tapers and lady’s-maid with twinkling curl paper. ‘‘ Sit up this 
minute, Julia, and tell me the whole from the beginning. It is no use your 
trying to extenuate, for I will know all that has happened.”’ 

But before her friend, whose back was beginning to stiffen under this treat- 
ment, had had time to collect her thoughts sufficiently for a dignified reply, 
Mistress Kitty herself proceeded with great volubility. 

‘‘And so, madam, not content with having a new young husband of your 
own, you must fix upon Lord Verney for your maneuvers? Why, he has 
never so much as blinked the same side of the room as you! Why, it was 
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but yesternight he vowed he hardly knew if you were tall or short! Put 
that out of your head, my Lady Standish, Lord Verney is not for you. Oh, 
these country girls |” 

Lady Standish rose quivering with rage. 

‘Be silent, madam,’ she said, ‘‘ your words have neither sense nor 
truth. I was ill-advised enough to listen to your unwomanly counsels. I 
tried to deceive my husband, and God has punished me.”’ 

‘« Ah,”’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘ deceit is a very grievous sin! I wonder at 
you, that you must fix upon Lord Verney! Oh, Julia!’ here her voice grew 
melting and her large brown eyes suffused. ‘‘ You had all Bath,”’ she said, 
‘‘and you must fix upon Lord Verney! The one man I thought—the one 
man I could have Oh, how did you dare? Nay! It is a blind,’’ she 
cried, flaming again into indignation and catching her friend by the wrist. 
‘‘There was more in your game than you pretend, vou sly and silken hypo- 
crite! If he is killed, how will you feel then ?”’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Lady Standish, ‘‘cruel woman! Is this your help? Sir 
Jasper killed !”’ 

‘Sir Jasper? Sir Fiddle!’ cried Mistress Kitty, with a fine scorn ; ‘‘ who 
cares for Sir Jasper? ’Tis my Harry I think of! Oh, oh !’ cried the widow, 
and burst into tears. 

Lady Standish stood confounded. 

‘What !’ cried she, ‘‘ you love Lord Verney ?” 

‘Tis the only man of them,’’ sobbed Kitty, ‘‘who does not pester me 
with his devotion—the only one who does not come to my call like a lap- 
dog. If I look at him he blushes for bashfulness, not for love. If his hand 
shakes, it is because he is so sweetly timid, not because my touch thrills 
him. I had set my heart,’’ said. Mistress Kitty, through her clinched teeth, 
“‘T had set my heart upon Lord Verney, and now you must needs have him 
ki—ki—killed before I have even had time to make him sce the color of my 
eyes.” 

“Oh, oh? sighed Julia Standish, still beyond tears. And 

“Oh !? sobbed Kitty Bellairs, quite forgetful of red noses and swollen 
lids. 

There was silence broken only by the sobs of the widow and the sighs of 
the wife. 

Then said Mistress Kitty, in a small, strangled voice : 

‘Let this be a lesson to you never to deceive.”’ 

‘*T never told a single lie before,’? moaned Lady Standish. 

“Ah! said Kitty, ‘there never was a single lie, madam. A lie is wed 
as soon as born, and its progeny exceeds that of Abraham.’ 

The two women rose from their despairing postures, and, mutually pushed 
by the same impulse, approached each other. 

‘*What is to be done now?” said Lady Standish. 

“What is to be done?" said Mistress Bellairs. 

‘Let us seck Sir Jasper,’? said his wife, ‘and tell the whole truth.” 

Kitty. through wet eyelashes, shot a glance of withering scorn upon her 
friend. 
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‘‘ Aye,”’ she said, sarcastically, ‘‘ that would be useful, truly. Why, child, 
let you and I but go and swear your innocence to Sir Jasper, and ’twill be 
enough to establish you steeped in guilt in the eyes of every sensible person 
for the rest of your life. No,’ said she, ‘‘ better must be thought of than 
that. We must act midwife to the lie and start the little family as soon as 
possible. ’’ 

‘*T will lie no more,’’ said Lady Standish. 

‘‘Tam told,”’ said Mistress Kitty, musingly, ‘‘that Lord Verney has 
learnt swordsmanship abroad.”’ 

‘©Oh, cruel !’ moaned the other. 

Mistress Kitty paused, bit a taper finger, scratched an arch eyebrow, drew 
white brows together, pondered deeply. Suddenly her dimples peeped 
again. 

‘*T have it,’’ said she; ‘‘’tis as easy as can be. Will you leave it to me?” 

Lady Standish began to tremble. She had wept much, she had not eaten, 
her heart was full of terror. Faintness she felt creep upon her. 

‘‘ What will you do?” she said, grasping after the vanishing powers of re- 
flection with all her failing strength. 

‘*Do?”’ said Mistress Bellairs ; ‘‘ first of all, prevent the duel. Will that 
serve you ?”” 

‘Oh, yes,’’ cried Julia, and grew livid behind her paint. + 

‘‘She has got the vapors again,’’ thought the other. ‘‘ What a poor weak 
fool it is !’ 

But these vapors came in handy to her plans—she was not keen to restore 
Lady Standish too promptly. She called her woman, however, and helped 
her to convey the sufferer to her room and lay her on the couch. Then she 
advised sal volatile and sleep. 

‘* Leave it all to me,’’ she murmured into the little ear uppermost upon 
the pillow, ‘‘I will save you.”’ 

Lady Standish groped for her friend’s hand with her own, that was cold 
and shaking. The ladies exchanged a clasp of confidence and Mistress Bell- 
airs tripped down to the drawing-room. 

‘* Now,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘ let us see !”’ 

Sudden inspiration sparkled in her eye. She plunged her hand into the 
depths of the brocade pocket dangling at her side, drew forth sundry letters, 
and began to select with pursed lips. There was Sir Jasper’s own. Those 
gallant well-turned lines, that might mean all or nothing, as a woman might 
choose to take them—that was of no use for the present. Back it went into 
the brocade pocket. There was a scrawl from Harry Verney, declining her 
invitation to a breakfast party because he had promised (with two ‘‘m’s’’) 
my Lord Scroop to shoot (with a ‘‘u’’ and an “‘c’’). Kitty Bellairs looked 
at it very tenderly, folded it with a loving touch, and replaced it in its nest. 
Here was a large folded sheet, unaddressed, filled inside with bold, black 
writing. A crisp, auburn curl was fastened across the sheet by an emerald- 
headed pin. 

‘* Most cruel, most beautiful, most kind !” ran the ardent lines, ‘‘most desired, most 


beloved! Was it last night or a hundred years ago that we met? This is the lock of 
19 
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hair, the loveliest hand in all the world deigned to caress. It became upon that mo- 
ment far too precious a thing for its poor owner. He ventures, therefore, to offer it at 
the shrine of the goddess who consecrated it. Will she cast it from her? Or will she 
keep it and let it speak to her, every hair a tongue of the burning flame of love that 
she has kindled in this mortal breast? Did I dream, or can it be true? There was a 
patch above the dimple at the corner of your lip—I kissed it! Oh, it must have been a 
dream! One word, fairest: When may I dream again? 
‘*Your own and ever your own. 

‘‘P. S.—The lock was white before you touched it, but you see you nave turned it to 

fire!’ 


Mistress Kitty read and smiled. 

‘‘The very thing !’’ then she paused. ‘‘ But has the woman a dimple?’’ 
said she. ‘‘Hasshe? Never mind, something must be risked. Now, if I 
know men, Sir Jasper will spend the whole night prowling about, trying to 
discover confirmation of his suspicions.’’ 

The letter she folded up. 

‘¢Tt must seem as if dropped from my Lady’s bosom. Here, at the foot of 
the sofa, just peeping from behind the footstool! A jealous eye cannot 
miss it !”’ 

The deed was done. 

She caught up her cloak and hood, glanced cheerfully round the room, 
satisfied herself that the letter showed itself sufficiently in the candlelight to 
attract a roving eye, and, bustling forth, summoned her chair for her depart- 
ure in a far better humor than that which had marked her arrival. 

_“ They could not fight till morning,”’ she said to herself, as she smuggled 
against the silken sides. ‘‘ Now heaven speed my plan !’’ 

She breathed a pious prayer as her bearers swung her onwara. 


SCENE IV. 


For the first time for over a fortnight, Sir Jasper returned to the very fine 
mansion he had taken for the Bath season before the small hours. 

It was about ten o’clock of the evening that his impatient hand upon the 
knocker sent thunder through the house, startled the gambling footmen in 
the hall below and the fat butler from his comfortable nook at the house- 
keeper’s fireside and his fragrant glass of punch. The nerves of the elder 
footman were indeed so shaken that he dropped an ace from his wide cuff as 
he swung back the door. Breathing hot lemon-peel, the butler hurried to 
receive his master’s cloak and cane. The ribbons of Mistress Tremlet’s cap 
quivered over the staircase ; the whole household was agog with curiosity ; 
for her ladyship’s woman had told them to a tear the state of her ladvshin’s 
feelings. 

Sir Jasper cursed freely as he entered, struck the younger footman with his 
cane over the calves for gaping, requested a just Creator to dispose of his 
butler’s soul with all possible celerity, and himself obligingly suggested the 
particular temperature most suitable to it; then strode he to the drawing 
room with the brief announcement that he expected the visit. of some gentle- 
men. 
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‘*SIR JASPER LUNGED A THIRD TIME.” 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 

He looked around scowlingly for his wife. The room was empty and 
desolate, in spite of bright chandeliers. He paused with a frowning brow, 
stood a moment irresolute, then shaped his course for the stairs and mounted 
with determined foot. In my Lady’s dressing room, by one dismal candle, 
sat her woman, reading a book of sermons. She had a long, pink face, 
had been her Ladyship’s mother’s own attendant, and much Sir Jasper hated 
her. She rose bristling, dropped him a courtesy eloquent of a sense of his 
reprobation ; and he felt that with every line of the homily she laid by on 
his appearance, she had just damned him as comfortably as he the butler. 
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Oh, Lud, Lud! (thus she prayed Sir Jasper, in a frightful whisper) would 
he in mercy walk softer? My Lady was asleep. Her Ladyship had been so 
unwell, so indisposed, that she, Mcgrim, had seen the moment when she must 
send for the apothecary, and have Sir Jasper looked for all over Bath. Sir 
Jasper did not seem to realize it, but my Lady was of a delicate complexion, 
a tender flower! <A harsh look from Sir Jasper, an unkind word, much less 
cruel treatment, and she would slip through his fingers. Ay, that she would. 

Sir Jasper cast a lowering, suspicious look around. He glared at the 
woman, at the corners of the room, at the closed door. He felt his hot jeal- 
ousy sicken and turn green and yellow within him. He stretched out his 
hand toward the lock of his wife's door, but Mistress Megrim came between 
him and his purpose with determined movement, her stout bust creaking in 
its tight stays. 

‘*No,’’ said she, ‘‘no, Sir Jasper, unless it be across my dead corse !”? 
Here she trembled very much and grew red about the eyes and nose. 

“ Pshaw !’ said Sir Jasper, and walked away, down the stairs again and 
into the empty, lighted drawing room. First he halted by the window, 
where Lady Standish had stood and smiled upon Lord Verney. Then he 
went to her writing desk, and laid his,hand upon the casket where she kept 
her‘correspondence ; then, withdrawing it, with a murmured curse, turned to 
the chair where she sat, and lifted up her bag of silks. But this he tossed 
from him without drawing the strings. Another moment and his eye caught 
the gleam of the letter so artfully hidden and exposed by Mistress Bellairs. 
He picked it up and surveyed it. It bore no address, was vaguely perfumed, 
and fell temptingly open to his hand. He spread the sheet and saw the 
ruddy curl. Then his eyes read in spite of himself; and as he read, the 
blood rushed to his brain and turned him giddy, and he sank on the 
settee and tore at the ruffles at his neck. For a moment he suffocated. With 
recovered breath came a fury as voluptuous as a rapture. He brought the 
paper to the light and examined the love-lock. 

‘*Red !”? said he, ‘‘ red !’ 

He thought of Lord Verney’s olive face, and looked and ikea at the hair 
again as if he disbelieved his senses. Red! Were there two of them, a 
black and a ruddy? Stay! Oh, women were sly devils! Lord Verney was 
a blind. This, this carrot Judas was the consoler! ‘‘ There was a patch 
above the dimple at the corner of your lip. I dreamed I kissed it.’? Sir 
Jasper gave a sort of roar in his soul, which issued from his lips in a broken 
groan. The dimple and the patch! Aye, he had seen them! Only a few 
short hours ago he had thought to kiss that dimple with a husband’s lordly 
pleasure. That dimple set for another man ! 

“ Blast them ! blast them !’ cried Sir Jasper, and clinched his hands above 
his head. The world went round with him, and everything turned the color 
of blood. The next instant he was cold again, chiding himself for his pas- 
sion. He must be calm, calm, for his vengeance. This lock he must trace 
to its parent head, no later than to-night, if he had to scour the town. He 
sat down, stretahed the fatal missive before him, and sat staring at it. 

It was thus that a visitor, who was announced as Captain Spicer, presently 
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found him. Captain Spicer was an elongated young gentleman, with a tend- 
-ency to visual obliquity, attired in the extreme of fashion. He minced for- 
ward, bowing and waving his white hands with delicately crooked fingers. 

His respects he presented to Sir Jasper. He had not up to this had the 
pleasure and honor of Sir Jasper’s acquaintance, but was charmed of, the op- 
portunity — any opportunity, which should afford him that pleasure and 
honor. Might he?—might he? He extended a snuff-box, charmingly enam- 
eled, and quivered it toward his host. Sir Jasper had risen stiffly, in his dull 
eye there was no response. 

“You do not, then?’ queried Captain Spicer, himself extracting a pinch 
and inhaling it with superlative elegance and the very last turn of the wrist. 
‘‘ And right, my dear sir! A vicious habit. Yet positively,’’ said he, and 
smiled, engagingly, ‘‘ without it, I vow, I could not exist from noon to mid- 
night. But, then, it must be pure Macabaw. Anything short of pure Maca- 
baw, fie, fie !”’ 

Sir Jasper shook himself and interrupted with a snarl. 

‘*To what, sir, do I owe the honor ?’” 

‘*T come,”’ said Captain Spicer, ‘‘of course you have guessed, from my 
Lord Verney. There was a trifle, I believe, about—ha !—the shape of his 
nether limbs. Upon so private a matter, sir, as his—ahem !—nether limbs, 
a gentleman cannot brook reflection. You will comprehend that my Lord 
Verney felt hurt, Sir Jasper, hurt! I myself, familiar as I am with his 
lordship, have never ventured to hint to him even the name of a hosier, 
though I know a genius in that line, sir, a fellow who has a gift—a divine in- 
spiration, I may say—in dealing with these intimate details. But, gad, sir, 
delicacy, delicacy !’’ 

Sir Jasper, meanwhile, had lifted the letter from the table, and was ad- 
vancing upon Captain Spicer, pondcringly looking from the lock of hair in 
his hand to that young gentleman’s head, which, however, was powdered to 
such a nicety that it was quite impossible to tell the color beneath. 

‘‘Sir,’’ interrupted he at this juncture, ‘‘ excuse me, but I should be glad 
to know if you wear your hair or a wig ?”’ 

Captain Spicer leaped a step back, and looked in amaze at the baronet’s 
earnest countenance. 

“« gad !’’ thought he, to himself, ‘‘ Verney’s in the right of it, the fellow’s 
mad. Ha! ha!’ said he, aloud, ‘‘ very good, Sir Jasper, very good. A lit- 
tle conundrum, eh? ’Rat me, I love a riddle.”’ 

He glanced toward the door. Sir Jasper still advanced upon him as he 
retreated. 

“*T asked you, sir,’’ he demanded, with an ominous rise in his voice, ‘if 
you wore your own hair?’ (‘‘ The fellow looks frightened,’’ he argued, in- 
ternally. ‘‘’Tis monstrous suspicious !’’) 

“T?” cried the beau, with his back against the door, fumbling for the 
handle as he stood. ‘‘ Fie! fie ! who wears a peruke nowadays, unless it be 
your country cousin? He, he! How warm the night is.” 

Sir Jasper had halted opposite to him and was rolling a withering eye over 
his countenance. 
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‘His mealy face is so painted,’’ said the unhappy baronet to himself, 
‘‘ that devil take him if I can guess the color of the fellow.”’ 

His hand dropped irresolute by his side. 

Beads of perspiration sprang on Captain Spicer’s forehead. 

‘* If ever I carry a challenge to a madman again !’’ thought he. 

‘* Your hair is very well powdered,’’ said Sir Jasper. 

‘‘Oh, it is so, it is as you say—poudre a la maréchale, sir,’’ said the cap- 
tain, while under his persevering finger the door-handle slowly turned. An 
aperture yawned behind him. In a twinkling his slim figure twisted, 
doubled and was gone. | 

“Hey, hey f’ cried Sir Jasper, ‘‘ stop. man, stop! our business together 
has but just begun.”’ , 

But Captain Spicer had reached the street-door. 

“Took to your master,’’ said he to the footman, ‘he is ill—very ill !”’ 

Sir Jasper came running after him into the hall. 

“Stop him, fools !’ cried he to his servants, and then, in the next breath : 
“Back ?’ he ordered. And to himself he murmured : ‘‘’Tis never he. 
That sleek, fluttering idiot never grew so crisp a curl nor wrote so sturdy a 
hand—no, nor kissed a dimple! Kissed a dimple! S’death !’’ 


SCENE V. 

As HE stood turning the seething brew of his dark thoughts, there came a 
pair of knowing raps upon the street door, and in upon him strode with 
cheery step and cry the friends he was expecting. 

** Ah, Jasper, lad,’’ cried Tom Stafford, and struck him upon his shoulder, 
“lying in wait for us? Gad, you're a blood-thirsty fellow !”’ 

“And quite ‘right,”’ said Colonel Villiers, clinking spurred legs, and fling- 
ing off a military cloak. ‘‘ Zounds, man, would you have him sit down in 
dishonor ?”” 

Sir Jasper stretched a hand to each, and holding him by the elbows they 
entered his private apartment and closed the door with such carefulness that 
the tall footmen had no choice but to take it in turns to listen and peep 
through the kevhole. 

“Tom,” said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ Colonel Villiers, when IT begged you to favor 
me with this interview, I was anxious for your services because, as I told 
you, of a strong suspicion of Lady Standish’s infidelity to me. Now, gentle- 
men, doubt is no longer possible. TI have the proofs ?’ 

“©Come, come, Jasper, never be down-hearted,’’ cried jovial Tom Stafford. 
‘“Come, sir, you have been too fond of the little dears in your day, not to 
know what tender, yielding creatures they are. ’Tis their nature, man ; and, 
then, must they not follow the mode? Do you want to be the only husband 
in Bath whose wife is not in the fashion! Tut, tut, so long as you can 
measure a sword for it and Jet a little blood, why, ’tis all in the day’s 
fun !’” 

“ Swords?’ gurgled Colonel Villiers. ‘No, no, pistols are the thing, boy. 
You are never sure with your sword. ’Tis but a dig in the ribs, a slash in the 
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arm, and your pretty fellow looks all the prettier for his pallor, and is all 
the more likely to get prompt consolation in the proper quarter. Ha !’”’ 

‘*Consolation ?”’ cried Sir Jasper, as if the word were a blow. ‘‘ Aye, con- 

solation— damnation !’’ 

‘‘Whereas. with your bullet,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘in the lungs, or in the 
brain, at your choice, the job is done as 
neat as can be. Are you a good hand at 
the barkers, Jasper?’ 


“DAWN FOUND HIM THUS.”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


‘*Oh,I can hit a haystack !’’ said Sir Jasper. But he spoke vaguely. 

“*T am for the swords, whenever you can,’’ cried comely Stafford, crossing 
a pair of neat legs as he spoke, and caressing one rounded calf with a loving 
hand. ‘‘’Tis a far more genteel weapon. Oh, for the feel of the blades, the 
pretty talk as it were of one with the other: ‘Ha! have I got you now, 
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my friend?’ ‘Ha! would you step between me and my wife? Or my 
mistress? or my pleasure?’—as the case may be. ‘Would you? I will 
teach you, so—so !_ Now—now, one in the ribs! One under that presuming 
heart!’ Let the red blood flow, see it drop from the steel—that is something 
like! Pistols, what of them—pooh! Snap ! you blow a pill in the air, and 
‘tis like enough you have to swallow it yourself! ’Tis for apothecaries, say I, 
and such as have not been brought up to the noble and gentlemanly art of 
self-defense.”’ 

‘“*Silence, Tom,’ growled the colonel, ‘‘ here is no matter for jesting. 
This friend of ours has had a mortal affront, has he not? ’Tis established. 
Shall he not mortally avenge himself upon him who has robbed him of his 
honor? That is the case, is it not? And blast me, is not the pistol the 
deadlier weapon, and therefore the most suited? Hey ?”’ 

Sir Jasper made an inarticulate sound that might have passed for assent or 
dissent, or merely as an expression of excessive discomfort of feeling. 

“To business, then,’’ cried Colonel Villiers. ‘‘Shall I wait upon Lord 
Verney and suggest pistols at seven o’clock to-morrow morning in Hammer’s 
Fields? That is where I generally like to place such affairs—snug enough to 
be out of disturbers’ way, and far enough to warm the blood with a brisk 
walk. Gad, ’twas but ten days ago that I saw poor Ned Waring laid as neatly 
on his back by Lord Tipstaffe (him they call Tipsy Tip, you know) as ever it 
was done ; as pretty a fight! Six paces, egad, and Ned as determined a dog 
as a fellow could want to second. ‘ Villiers,’ said he as I handed him his 
saw-handle, ‘if I do not do for him, may he do for me! One of us must kill 
the other,’ said he. ’Twas all about Mistress Waring, you know; dashed 
pretty woman! Poor Ned, he made a discovery something like yours, eh? 
Faith ! ha, ha! And, devil take it, sir, Tip had him in the throat at the first 
shot, and Ned’s bullet took off Tipstaffe’s right curl! Jove, it was a shave ! 
Ned never spoke again. Ah, leave it to me; see if I do not turn you out as 
rare a mecting.”’ 

‘* But, stay!” cried Stafford, as Sir Jasper writhed in his arm chair, clenched 
and unclenehed furious hands and felt the curl of red hair burn him where he 
had thrust it into his bosom,  ‘Stay,’’ cried Stafford ; ‘‘we are going too 
fast, I think. Do I not understand from our friend here that he called Lord 
Verney a rat? Sir Jasper is therefore himself the insulting party, and must 
wait for Lord Verney’s action in the matter.” : 

**T protest,’’ cried the Colonel; ‘the first insult was Lord Verney’s, in 
seducing our friend’s wife.”’ 

Pooh, pooh ?? exclaimed Stafford, recrossing his legs to bring the left one 
into shapely prominence this time, ‘‘ that is but the insult incidental. But 
to call aman a rat, that is the insult direct. Jasper is therefore the true chal- 
lenger ; the other has the choice of arms. It is for Lord Verney to send to 
our friend !” 

“Sir? exclaimed the Colonel, growing redder about the gills than 
nature and port wine had already made him, “ sir, would you know better 
than 1?" 

“Gentlemen,”? said Sir Jasper, sitting up suddenly, ‘as I have just told 
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you, since I craved of your kindness that you would help me in this matter, I 
have made discoveries that alter the complexion of the affair very materially. 
I have reason to believe that if Lord Verney be guilty in this matter it is in a 
very minor way. You know what they call in France un chandelier. Indeed, 
it is my conviction—such is female artfulness—that he has merely been made 
a puppet of to shield another person. It is this person I must find first, and 
upon him that my vengeance must fall before I can attend to any other busi- 
ness. Lord Verney, indeed, has already sent to me; but his friend, Captain 
Spicer, a poor fool (somewhat weak in the head, I believe), left suddenly 
without our coming to any conclusion. Indeed, I do not regret it. I do not 
seek to fight with Lord Verney now. Gentlemen,”’ said Sir Jasper, rising and 
drawing the letter from his breast, ‘‘ gentlemen, I shall neither eat nor sleep 
till I have found out the owner of this curl !”’ 

He shook out the letter as he spoke and fiercely thrust the telltale love- 
token under the noses of his amazed friends. ‘‘It is a red-haired man, you 
see! There lives no red-haired man in Bath, but him I must forthwith spit 
or plug, lest the villain escape me !’’ 

Colonel Villiers started to his feet with a growl like that of a tiger aroused 
from slumber. 

“*Zounds !”? he exclaimed. ‘‘ An insult !”’ 

“* How ?”’ cried Jasper, turning upon him and suddenly noticing the sandy 
hue of his friend’s bushy eyebrows. ‘‘You—good God! You? Pooh, 
pooh! Impossible; and yet—Colonel Villiers!’’ cried Sir Jasper in awful 
tones, ‘‘did you write this letter? Speak! Yes or no, man; speak, or must 
I drag the words from your throat?”’ : 

Purple and apoplectic passion wellnigh stifled Colonel Villiers. 

‘Stafford, Stafford,’’ he sputtered, ‘‘ you are a witness. These are gross 
affronts, affronts which shall be wiped out.”’ 

‘‘Did you write that letter, yes or no?’ screamed Sir Jasper, shaking the 
offending document in the colonel’s convulsed countenance. 

“*I 2” cried the colonel, and struck away Sir Jasper’s hand with a furious 
blow, ‘‘I? I write such brimstone nonsense? No, sir! Now, damn you 
body and soul, Sir Jasper, how dare you ask me such a question ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘of course not! Ah, Iam a fool, Villiers. For- 
give me. There’s no quarrel between us! No, of course, it could not be 
you. With that nose, that waistcoat, your sixty years! Gad, I am going 
mad !’ 

‘‘Why, man,”’ said Stafford, as soon as he could speak for laughing, 
‘¢Villiers has not so much hair on all his head as you hold in your hand 
there. Off with your wig, Villiers, off with your wig, and let your bald pate 
proclaim its shining innocence.” 

The gallant gentleman thus addressed was by this time black in the face. 
Panting as to breath, disjointed as to speech, his fury had nevertheless its 
well-defined purpose. 

‘‘T have been insulted, I have been insulted !’ he gasped ; ‘‘ the matter 
cannot end here. Sir Jasper, you have insulted me. I am a red-haired 
man, sir. I shall send a friend to call upon you.” 
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‘‘Nay, then,”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘since ’tis so between us, I will even assure 
myself that Tom has spoken the truth, and give you something to fight for !” 
He stretched out his hand as he spoke, and plucked the wig from Colonel 
Villiers’s head. 

Before him, indeed, spread so complete an expanse of hairless candor, that 
further evidence was unnecessary ; yet the few limp hairs that lingered be- 
hind the colonel’s ears, if they had once been ruddy, shone now meekly in 
the candlelight. 

‘‘T thank you,”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ that is sufficient. When you send your 
friend to call upon me, I shall receive him with pleasure.”’ 

He handed back the colonel’s wig with a bow. 

The colonel stood trembling, his knotted hand instinctively fumbled for his 
sword. But, remembering perhaps that this was eminently a case for pis- 
tols, he bethought himself, seized his wig, clapped it on defiantly, settled it 
with minute care, glared, wheeled round and left the room, muttering as he 
went remarks of so sulphurous a nature a3 to defy recording. 

Sir Jasper did not scem to give him another thought. He fell into his 
chair again and spread out upon his knee the sorely crumpled letter. 

“Confusion !’ said he. ‘*Who can it he? Tom, you scamp, I know 
your hair is brown. Thou art not the man, Tom. Oh, Tom! oh, Tom! if 
I do not kill him I shall go mad !’’ 

Stafford was weak with laughter, and tears rolled from his eyes as he 
gasped : 

“Let us see, who can the Judas be? (Gad, this is the best joke I have 
known for years. Oh, lord, the bald head of him! Oh, Jasper, ’tis cruel 
funny. Stap me, sir, if I have known a better laugh these ten years !) Nay, 
nay, I will help thee. Come,-there’s his Lordship the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, he is red, I know, for I have seen him in the water. Gad, he was 
like a boiled lobster, hair and all. Could it be he, think you? They have a 
way, these divines, and Lady Standish has a delicate conscience. She would 
like the approval of the Church upon her deeds. Nay, never glare like that, 
for I will not fight you. Have you not got your rosary of red polls to tell 
first? Hal! there is O’ Hara, he is Irish enough and rake enough and red 
cnough—oh, he is red enough !’ 

‘¢Q’Hara !’ cried Sir Jasper, struck. 

There came a fine rat-tat-tat at the door, a parley in the hall, and the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Denis O’ Hara. 

“ Talk of the devil !"’ said Stafford. 

Sir Jasper rose from his armchair, with the air of one whose enemy is _ 
delivered into his hands. 

SCENE. VI. 

Tue Honorable Denis 0’ Hara, son and heir of Viscount Kilerony in the 
Pecrage of Ireland, entered with a swift and easy step and saluted airily. He 
had a merry green eye, and the red of his crisp hair shone out through the 
powder like a winter sunset through a mist. 
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‘‘Sir Jasper,’’ said he, ‘‘ your servant, sir. Faith, Tom, me boy, is that 
you? The top of the evening to ye.”’ 

Uninvited he took a chair and flung his careless figure upon it. His joints 
were loose, his nose aspired, his rich lace ruffles were torn, his handsome coat 
was buttoned awry ; Irishman was stamped upon every line of him, from his 
hot red head to his slim, alert foot ; the Irishman lurked in every rich accent 
of his ready tongue. 

Sir Jasper made no doubt that now the Lothario who had poached on his 
preserves, had destroyed his peace, had devastated his home, was before him. 
He turned to Stafford and caught him by the wrist. 

‘“‘Tom,’’ whispered he, ‘‘ you will stand by me, for by my immortal soul 
I will fight it out to-night!” 

‘¢ For God’s sake, be quiet !’’ whispered the other, who began to think that 
the jealous husband was getting beyond a joke. ‘ Let us hear what the fellow 
has got to say first. The devil! I will not stand by to see you pink every 
auburn buck in the town. ’Tis stark lunacy.’’ 

‘But ’tis you yourself,”’ returned Sir Jasper in his fierce undertone, ‘ vou 
yourself who told me it was he. See, but look at this curl and at that head.” 

‘¢Oh, flummery !”’ cried Stafford. ‘‘ Let him speak, I say.”’ 

‘*When you have done your little conversation, gentlemen,’’ said Mr. 
O’ Hara good-naturedly, ‘‘ perhaps you will let me put in a word edgeways?”’ 

Sir Jasper, under his friend’s compelling hand, sank into a chair ; his sinews 
wellnigh creaked with the constraint he was putting upon himself. 

‘*T have come,”’ said Denis O’ Hara, ‘‘ from me friend Captain Spoicer. I 
met him a whoile ago fluttering down the street, leaping like a hare with the 
hounds after him, by St. Patrick! ‘You’re running away from some one, 
Spoicer,’ says I. And says he: ‘I’m running away from that blithering 
madman, Sir Jasper Standish.’ Excuse me, Sir Jasper; those were his 
words, ye sec.” 

‘¢ And what, sir,’’ interrupted Sir Jasper in an ominous voice, ‘‘ what, sir, 
may I ask, was your purpose in walking this way to-night ?”’ 

‘‘Kh,”’ cried the Irishman, ‘‘ what is that ye say ?”’ 

‘Oh, go on, O’Hara,”’ cried Stafford impatiently, and under his breath to 
Standish : ‘‘ Faith, Jasper,’’ said he, ‘‘ keep your manners or Pll wash my 
hands of the whole matter.”’ ; 

“Oh, is that the way with him ?’’ said O’ Hara behind his hand to Stafford, 
and winked jovially. ‘‘ Well, as I was saying, gentlemen, that to sce a man 
run, unless it be a Frenchman, is a thing that goes against me. ‘Why, what 
did he do to you?’ said I (meaning you, Sir Jasper). ‘Oh,’ says me gallant 
Captain, ‘I went to him with a gentlemanly message from a friend, and the 
fellow insulted me so grossly with remarks about my hair that sure,’ says he, 
‘“’tis only fit for Bedlam that he is.’ ‘Insulted you,’ says I, ‘and where are 
ye running to? To look for a friend, I hope,’ says I. ‘Insults are stinking 
things.’ ‘Sure,’ says he, ‘he is mad,’ says he. ‘Well, what matter of that,’ 
says I, ‘sure, isn’t it all mad we are, more or less? Come,’ says I, ‘Spoicer, 
this will look bad for you with the ladies, not to speak of the men. Give me 
the message, me boy, and I will take it ; and sure we will let Sir Jasper bring 
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his keepers with him to the field, and no one can Bay fairer than that.’”’ Sir 
Jasper sprang to his feet. 

‘*Now, curse your Irish insolence,’’ he roared, ‘‘ this is more than I would 
stand from any man! And, if I mistake not, Mr. O’ Hara, we have other 
scores to settle besides.”’ : 

‘Ts it we?’’ cried O’ Hara, jumping up likewise. ‘‘’Tis the first I’ve heard 
of them. But, .be jabers, you will never find me behind hand in putting me 
foot to the front! I will settle as many scores as you like, Sir Jasper, so long 
as it is me sword, and not me purse, that pays them.”’ 

‘‘Draw, then, man, draw!”’ snarled Sir Jasper, dancing in his fury. He 
bared his silver-hilted sword and threw the scabbard in a corner. 

‘Heaven defend us!’’ cried Stafford, in vain endeavoring to come between 
the two. 

‘Sure, you must not contradict him,’’ cried O’ Hara, unbuckling his belt 
rapidly and drawing likewise with a pretty flourish of shining blade. ‘‘’Tis 
the worst way in the world to deal with a cracked man. Sure, ye must 
soothe him and give in tohim. Don’t I know! Is not me own first cousin 
a real raw-lunatic in Kinsale asylum this blessed day? Come on, Sir Jasper, 
I’m yer man. Just pull the chairs out of the way, Tom, me dear boy.”’ 

‘Now, sir, now, sir!’’ said Sir Jasper, and felt restored to himself again 
as steel clinked against steel. And he gripped the ground with his feet and 
knew the joy of action. 

“Well, what must be must be,’’ said Stafford, philosophically, and sat 
across a chair, ‘‘and a good fight is a good fight all the world over! Ha! 
That was a lunge! O’Hara wields a pretty blade, but there is danger in 
Jasper’s eye. I vow I won’t have the Irish boy killed. Ha!’’ He sprang 
to his feet again and brandished the chair, ready to interpose between the two 
at the critical moment. 

O’ Hara was as buoyant as a cork. He skipped backwards and forwards, from 
one side to another, in sheer enjoyment of the contest. But Sir Jasper hardly 
moved from his first position, except for one or two vicious lunges. Stafford 
had deemed to see danger in his eye. There was more than danger ; there 
was murder! The injured husband was determined to slay, and bided his 
time for the fatal thrust. The while O’ Hara attacked out of sheer lightness 
of heart. Now his blade grazed Sir Jasper’s thigh ; once he gave him a flick- 
ing prick on the wrist, so that the b!ood ran down his fingers. 

‘Stop! stop !’? cried Stafford, running in with his chair. ‘‘SirJasper’s hit.’’ 

‘No, dash you!” cried Sir Jasper. 

And click, clank, click, it went again, with the pant of the shortening 
breath and the thud of the leaping feet. Sir Jasper lunged a third time, 
O’ Hara waved his sword aimlessly, fell on one knee and rolled over. 

‘Halt !”? velled Stafford. 

It was too late. Sir Jasper stood staring at his red blade. 

“You have killed him!’ cried Stafford, turning furiously on his friend, 
ard was down on his knees and had caught the wounded man in his arms the 
next second. 

‘* Devil a bit,’’ said O’ Hara, and wriggled in the other’s grasp very vigor- 
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ously indeed for a moribund, found his feet in a jiffy and stood laughing with 
a white face and looking down at his dripping shirt. ‘‘’Tis but the sudden 
cold feel of the steel, man! Sure I’m all right, and ready to begin again. 
‘Tis but a rip in the ribs, for Ican breathe as right as ever.” 

He puffed noisily as he spoke to prove his words, slapped his chest, then 
turned giddily and fell into a chair. Stafford tore open the shirt. It was as 
O’ Hara had said, the wound was an ugly surface rip, more unpleasant than 
dangerous. 

‘« Let us have another go !”’ said O’ Hara. 

**No, no!’ said Stafford. 

‘* No, no?’ said Sir Jasper, advancing and standing before his adversary. 
‘* No, Mr. O’ Hara, you may have done me the greatest injury that one man 
ean do another, but gad, sir, you have fought like a gentleman !’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said O’Hara to Stafford, who still examined the wound with a 
knowing manner, ‘‘’tis crazed entoircly, he is, the poor dear fellow.’’ 

‘‘Not crazed,’’ said Stafford, rising, ‘‘or, if so, only through jealousy. 
Jasper, let us have some wine for Mr. O’ Hara, and one of your women with 
water and bandages. A little sticking plaster will set this business to rights. 
Thank God, that I have not seen murder to-night.”’ 

‘‘One moment, Stafford,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘one moment, sir. Let us clear 
this matter. Am I not right, Mr. O’ Hara, in believing you to have written a 
letter to my wife,?”’ 

‘Ts it me?”’ cried O’ Hara, in the most guileless astonishment. 

“ He thinks you are her lover,’’ whispered Stafford in his ear. ‘‘ Zooks, I 
can laugh again now! He knows she has got a red-haired lover, and says he 
will kill every red-haired man in Bath !"’ 

‘‘Sure I have never laid eyes on Lady Standish,’’ said O’Hara to Sir 
Jasper, ‘‘if that is all you want. Sure, I’d have been proud to be her lover 
if I’d only had the honor of her acquaintance !’’ 

“Mr. O’ Hara,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ will you shake hands with me ?”’ 

‘With all the pleasure in loife,’’ cried the genial Irishman. ‘‘ Faith, ’tis 
great friends we will be, but perhaps ye had better not introduce me to yer 
Lady, for I’m not to be trusted where the dear creatures are concerned, and 
so ’tis best to tell you at the outset.”’ 

The opponents now shook hands with some feeling on either side. The 
wound was attended to, and several bottles of wine were thereafter cracked in 
great good- fellowship. 

‘‘There is nothing like Canary,’’ w»wed O’ Hara, for the power of heal- 
ing. ” 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was past midnight when, on the arm of Mr. Stafford, Denis O’ Hara set 
out to return to his own lodgings. 

The streets were empty and the night dark, and they had many grave con- 
sultations at the street corners as to which way to pursue. If they reeled a 
little as they went, and showed a disposition to traverse the strect from side 
to side oftener than was really required by their itinerary, it was not, as 
O’ Hara said, because of the Canary, but all in the way of ‘‘ divarsion.”’ 
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‘Sir Jasper’s a jolly good fellow,’’ said Lord Kilcrony’s heir, as he 
propped himself against his own door-post and waggled the knocker with 
tipsy gravity. ‘‘And so are you,’’ said he to Stafford ; ‘‘I like ye both.’’ 
Here he suddenly showed a disposition to fall upon Stafford’s neck, but as 
suddenly arrested himself, stiffened his swaying limbs and struck his forehead 
with a sudden flash of sobriety. *‘ Thunder and ’ouns,”’ said he, ‘‘if I did 
not clean forget about Spoicer !”’ 

He was with difficulty restrained by Stafford (who, having a stronger head, 
was somewhat the soberer) with the help of the servants, who now appeared, 
from setting forth to repair his negligence. By a tactful mixture of persuasion 
and force the wounded gentleman was at length conducted to bed, sleepily 
murmuring : 

*Won’t do at all —most remiss—affair of honor—never put off !’’ until 
sleep overtook him, which was before his head touched the pillow. 

Meanwhile Sir Jasper sat, with guttering candles all around him, in the re- 
cesses of an arm chair, his legs extended straight, his bandaged wrist stuffed 
into his bosom, his head sunk upon his chest, his spurious flash of gaiety now 
all lost in a depth of chaotic gloom. Dawn found him thus. At its first cold 
rays he rose sobered and could not have said whether the night had passed in 
waking anguish or in hideous nightmare. He looked around on the cheerless 
scene, the blood-stained linen, the empty wine glasses with their sickening 
reek, the smoking candles, the disordered room; then he shuddered and 
sought the haven of his dressing room and the relief of an hour’s sleep with a 
wet towel tied round his throbbing head. 

( To be continued. ) 


“Whol resolutions have | vowed fo keep the coming year? 
Come, sif beside me maiden fair, and slraightway you shall hear: 
Wve pledged myself to choose one girl from out the throng so gay, 
And love her with on honest love, forever and for aye. 


iwork for her with brain and brown, with all my mighf ond main, 
Until lve won her eveything that honesty con gain; 
Hilfill her life with all thats good, fill life ifselfis done-- 
And while we train our minds ond hearts well nof neglect thefun. 


e 
N w fell me,wont you,maiden fair, what you have vowedtodo-- 
for Be laid bare my inmost soul fono one bul fo you ” 
Ive made no pledge s'she replied in So demure atone, 


But you dont object, Ul Iry fo help you keep your own!” 
Wellece Dunder Vincent 
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THE PROMOTION OF SERGEANT CUBBISON.* 


By S. R. CRocKETT. 
CHAPTER I. 
A RISING OFFICER. 


ND me on the rise; it’s very hard!’’ said Sergeant Archibald 
Cubbison to his half-brother Frank. ‘‘ Why, it was only yes- 
terday that the Chief Inspector says to me, ‘Sergeant,’ says he, 
‘your work on the Netherby case is much appreciated at head- 
quarters,’ says he. And now you turn up to disgrace me! It’s 
very hard !”’ 

“ Hoots, Bauldy ; ye were very soft a’ your days. Ye never 
had the spunk o’ a three-year-old lassie bairn !’’ returned Frank 
Cubbison, easily, prying his finger into a sack of Indian corn 
which lay on the ‘‘ bench’’ of the goods shed at Allangibbon 
Junction on the P. & S. W. Railway. It was not yet the days 
of yard engines, steam cranes and cattle traffic regulations. Al- 
langibbon, though an important centre, ‘‘ growing in commer- 

cial importance every day,’’ as its local paper declared twice a week, was never- 

theless very simply equipped as to its hcavy traffic department. A double 
line of rail traversed the shed from end to end. Great doors that never ran 
quite smoothly on .their hinges disclosed a ‘‘bench’’ heaped with ‘light 
sundries,’’ together with bags of cereals, oil-cake, bone manure, disordered 
reaping machines, and calf skins going to the tannery not before their time. 

This, in brief, was the ‘‘ goods shed’’ of Allangibbon Junction on the P. & S. 

W. Railway. 

“Spunk !”’ cried Sergeant Archibald (it was part of his ‘‘rise”’’ in life that 
he was trying to leave his old appellation of ‘‘ Bauldy ’’ Cubbison behind him). 
“Spunk, indeed! Ye think it is‘spunk’ to poach the Laird o’ Boreland’s 
pheasants till the keepers ken ye as weel as their ain dogs. Ye think it 
‘spunk’ to send a gimblet through a cask an’ sit for hours drinkin’ wi’ your 
blackguards, while I, Archibald Cubbison,. that am sent by the Company to 
investigate, canna report the circumstances accordin’ to my conscience for my 
mither’s sake and for the sake o’ the good name o’ Cubbison ?”’ 

Frank, the poacher, did not answer for a moment. With his thumb he 
widened the rent he had made in the bag of Indian corn and let the little 
straw-colored grains drop one by one into the palm of fheother hand. He was 
looking for a red corn, as Bauldy knew very well. Red corns were much 
sought after, being thought to be lucky, besides being more toothsome when 
you came to eat them. 

‘*Go on, Bauldy !”’ he cried at length ; ‘‘ you prosecute ; I'll be judge an’ 
jury baith! Man, ye hae a gift o’ oratory. Ye speak like Fiscal Hislop him- 
sel’. This court is now in session—the Honorable Francis Cubbison on the 
* Copyright, 1899, by S. R. Crockett. 
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bench; a jury is impanelled, to wit: F. Cubbison, Drumfern Gaol, Frank 
Cubbie, Frankie, Brass-wire Cubbison, Hare-an’-Hounds Cubbie, etceteray, 
jurors! At the instance of Sergeant Bauldy—I mean Archibald Cubbison— 
the prisoner at the bar, Frank Cubbison, is charged with various misdemean- 
ors, trespassing by night on the lands, and so forth—go on now, Bauldy !”’ 

Sergeant Cubbison ‘on the rise’’ looked keenly at his brother. He could 
not always make out when Frank was joking. For himself he did not joke. 
Life was too full of seriousness. It was a place to ‘‘rise’’ in, and one stood 
to lose an opportunity which might not occur again, as the auctioneers’ adver- 
tisements put it. Besides, joking is not understood, much less encouraged, 
in the police department of the P. & S. W. Railway. 

Now, Frank, on the other hand, had never (till lately) done anything else. 
He had played tricks on the master at school. He had made love to the girls 
when he left it. He had spliced fishing-rods most of his time when, for a 
lively twelvemonth, he was apprenticed to Bailie Meiklewham’s hosiery busi- 
ness in the Kirkgate. In fact, Frank Cubbison had been a “‘trifler’’ and a 
‘‘ guid-for-naething’’ all the days of him., And now he was something much 
worse, for he had just been doing six months for night-poaching, ‘‘ with re- 
sistance to capture,’’ on the lands of Borcland, Skallyhill, Lincolns and Clay- 
pots, all in the parish of Allangibbon. His fair hair was still so short after 
his gaol crop that the crisp curl of it, which the lasses liked so much, could 
not be discerned. 

“‘ Aye,” said Sergeant Cubbison, ‘‘ ye may mak’ licht o’ this, but it’s far 
frae bein’ a laughin’ matter to me, that my only brother 5 

‘¢ Half-brother,’’ put in Frank, easily. 

But the railway policeman went on without heeding the interruption : 

‘‘Should be convicted at the very Sheriff’s Court where I was giving my 
evidence and obtaining the admiration of my superiors! It’s fair maddenin’, 
I declare; that’s what it is! Ye ken weel what ye hae dune, Frank 
Cubbison !”’ 

‘‘Unlawfully taking or destroying any game or rabbits with any gun, net, 
engine or other instrument ; also offering violence with gun, cross-bow, fire- 
arms, bludgeon, stick, club or other offensive weapon whatever !’’ quoted 
Frank from certain documents familiar to him. 

His brother rose from the hacked bench on which he had been sitting with 
a certain air of hopelessness. 

“TJ gee,’? he said, ‘‘I may as well resign and go abroad. There is no 
chance for me here, handicapped wi’ a brother like you. Ye care for neither 
God nor man, nor yet for your ain folk that brocht yeup. Your mither——”’ 

“Step-mither !’’ interrupted the poacher, grimly. 

“She will not show her head out of doors for very shame before the neigh- 
bors, and when I was up at Boghole the ither nicht she wept on my shooder 
to think on the disgrace ye were bringin’ on decent, self-respectin’ folk.’’ 

For the first time the poacher seemed interested. He sat up on the Indian 
corn bags on which he had been lounging at case. 

‘What were ye doin’ up at Boghole, Bauldy?”’ he said, glancing keenly 
at his brother. 
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“Visitin’ my 
mither ; J hae some 
respect for my rela- 
tions !”’ 

“Were ye seein’ 
Jennie?”’ he asked 
with some suppress- 
ed eagerness. 

There was a sort 
of gratified smile on 
Sergeant Cubbison’s 
face at the insinua- 
tion. 

“And what for 
no?’ he answered, 
boldly, kicking a 
heavy trail of wet 
skins with his foot. 
‘What for no? I 
ken 0’ nae reason 
why I shouldna look 
in on Jennie Mar- 
getson if I please, 
withoot  speerin’ 
leave o’ Frank Cub- 
bison.”’ 

‘“*“When is’t to 
be?’ said his broth- 
er, biting hard on a 
stubborn ‘‘corn,’’ 


which crunched be- BZ f 
tween his firm white 
teeth. ‘© ©] WASH MY HANDS OF IT, FRANK.’ ” 
a3 +4) in? Dra Gru Id. 
Oh, it’s naethin pon by Charles Grunwa. 


like sae far gane as that,’’ said the Sergeant of the Railway Police. ‘‘I haena 
said a word to hersel’ yet. But I hae spoken to her mither, and I 
hae her guid wull. When I get my rise I’ll no say but I micht do waur. 
I could afford to marry as weel as ony man! It’s surely nae shame for 
an honest man honestly to coort a lass! Hae ye aught to say against it, 
Frank?” 

It was the policeman’s first touch of dignity, the first spark from the iron 
of the inner man. And, with all his faults, the poacher could appreciate 
manhood. He rose to his feet. 

“* Bauldy,”’ he said, ‘‘I didna think ye had as muckle in ye. Ye are richt. 
It is an honor for a decent lass to be honestly speered in marriage by a man 
that can afford to keep a wife !”’ 

He moved to the door of the shed. A‘ wind with an edge to it was blowing 

20 
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in from the bare fields of autumn. He had the remains of a prison chill 
upon him, and he shivered slightly. He indicated No. 2 siding. 

‘‘Ony shunting the nicht ?’’ he inquired. 

‘“Not on No, 2. There are six empty cattle trucks on No. 1. They are for 
the 3:55 down, but they don’t go till the morning.”’ 

‘“T suppose I mustn’t sleep in the engine shed? It’s warmer there.’’ 

The railway policeman rose to his feet and began nervously shutting the 
door of the goods shed. 

“ What did I tell you?” he said, with a kind of angry groan. ‘* You will be 
the destruction of me some day yet. You’ve just had six months with; youll 
get seven years next time sure. It will look bonny if.Iam on special duty here 
some nicht, and you are found in the engine house. The first cleaner would 
bounce you, and there'd be a fight. Then he'd swear till all was blue that I 
had let you in to sneak his ‘ waste,’ or collar his ‘tommy.’ How am I to do 
the square thing by my profession an’ you all the time disgracin’? me before 
the hands?” 

‘A? richt, Bauldy, I'll try the M. R. ‘sundries’ wagon. Has she straw in 
her ?” 

“‘T wash my hands of it, Frank,’’? moaned the policeman, ‘ What for can 
ye no gang decently hame to Crosspatrick ? There's a bed for ye there. My 
mither wad tak’ ye in—for my sake !”’ 

“Hame,”’ said the poacher, ‘‘like this??? As he spoke he uncovered his 
head and showed it covered with a fine scrub of hair, through which the scalp 
showed plainly. ‘‘Why, man, my very lugs stick oot like semaphores. 
But Pll be careful. Ye shall come to no trouble through me. That I prom- 
ise you !”’ 

He moved off with a curious little halt on his right leg, and he coughed as 
he went, both the result of watching behind hedges on damp nights when the 
pheasants were late in setting. , 

“Good luck !? he eried to his brother. 

But Sergeant Archibald Cubbison had already resumed his professional 
tread and was marching down the yard. He flashed his lantern from 
side to side, examining ‘‘destination tickets,’ and peering into the win- 
dows of coal agencies and yard offices. As he went he shook his head 
mournfully. 

“Pl never make onything 0’ this—aw’ after Netherby, too! I have got- 
ten my chance to clear oot the gang here at Allangibbon, and I hae guid 
guess at wha’ they are. But Frank spoils a’. He comes in my road every- 
where. Dll never get my rise, sae lang as I hac to keep in wi’ the gang, to 
get them to let him sleep in the wagons. How can 1 be a ‘smart officer’ 
here and make creditable captures, when I have a gaol-bird brother sleepin’ 
on No, 2 siding? Ifthey broach the admiral, or break open a preserved- 
meat case for the Eytalian warchooseman in the Vennel, I can never report 
them. For they wad stand up and swear that they saw Frank slippin’ oot 
o’ a ‘sundries’ wagon. And, faith, I couldna deny that I had knowledge 
o’ his sleepin’ there that nicht—a bonny like thing to get in the papers aboot 
a risin’ officer !”’ 
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AULD TAM MARGETSON’S JENNIE. 


But Sergeant Cubbison’s brother, the poacher, did not go to the empty 
‘*gundries’’ van on No. 2 siding. He waited till the distant star upon the 
sergeant’s belt had attained to the extremest verge of the yard, and was cross- 
ing the ways toward the passenger station. 

‘* Bauldy will never come near No. 2 this nicht, for fear o’ kennin’ where 
I am!’ he meditated, pausing between the ‘‘cattle bank,’’ which exhaled 
a strong odor of ammonia into the night air, and No.1 ‘‘lie,’? which was 
entirely filled with white-washed and sparred live-stock wagons all marked 
internally with the criss-cross scoring of a hundred restless horns. 

Like a hunted hare he cowered for a little, and then with his shoulders 
bent and his head set low between them, he sped up No. 1, toward the white 
outer gates, where stood the cottage of Jock Lee, the weighing machine man. 
Jock was a great hater of Sergeant Bauldy, who had more than once reported 
him for neglect of duty, and nothing would have afforded Jock more pleas- 
ure than to ‘‘ get square on the cop’”’ by reporting him for harboring on the 
premises of the company a brother of the sinister repute of Frank Cubbi- 
son. 

But the poacher was far too expert at his vocation to let himself be out- 
witted by a bemused yokel like Weigher Lee. He glided to the end of the 
lie where the great twisted buffers held out iron fists.to receive the shock of 
a score of loaded trucks in the day. He climbed upon the earthen mound 
that strengthened their wooden framework. There was now only a low wall 
between him and the street. He dropped on the other side as lightly as a 
bird flirting over a garden wall. It was already dark with that surprising 
darkness which seems to come so needlessly early in late autumn. Far down 
toward the unseen town the lights twinkled through a chillish haze. Frank 
Cubbison looked once in that direction, but only once. There was a snug 
‘hang’? there, where his credit was still as good as the liquor was bad. 
Then he crossed the road, plunged down a deep descent into the old quarry, 
where the town slaughter houses have since been located. Here, finding a 
gap in a hedge, he crept through it, and struck right across country at full 
speed. 

"We passed farm towns with straw-littered yards and restless collies roving 
everywhere, yet never a dog barked at him. He pattered over the rough 
moorland, and his lame foot did not prevent him covering the ground as fast 
as the best runner in the parish. Once he set his hand upon a hare lying 
warm in her form. He, as by instinct, gripped and choked her with the 
professional touch which shuts off poor puss’s pitiful, childlike cry of mortal 
peril. But in another moment he set the kicking beast down again and let. 
her run. : 

“Not to-night !’’ he said, and stood listening while she scampered away 
over the frost-stiffened turf. Greyer and sterner grew the night about him as 
he proceeded. The stray houses cuddled blacker in their close-set. snug- 
geries of trees, and the lamps behind their blinds seemed to push jetting bars 
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of light farther out into the night. It looked bitterly homelike and cozy to 
the homeless man. 

At last Frank Cubbison stopped near the end of a little loan, at the top of 
which a figure of a man stood dark against the sky. He was leaning with 
his elbows on the gate and gazing down in the direction of the poacher. 
But Frank had climbed over a crumbling dyke without disturbing a single 
stone. He was not to be caught thus, The man at the gate clicked a latch 
and paced slowly down, a little glowing spark (which was the bowl of his 
pipe) being visible as he stooped to fasten the lock again. Frank was back 
over the dyke before he had turned, and now lay along the further side like 
a thing dead. The man passed heavily down the lane, leaving a trail of 
burning twist tobacco behind him. Frank Cubbison had his reasons, which 
were by no means cowardly ones, for not desiring to encounter Auld Tam 
Margetson that night at the end of his own loaning. 

But he followed afar off, and was at the barn-end of the farm town when 
the stanch guid-man of Boghole barred the door, having first assured himself 
that all his sons were within. His daughter, he knew, on her mother’s 
evidence, had long since retired to her chamber, and was doubtless sound 
asleep. For Jennie Margetson was one of those country maids whose beauty 
depends on clean air, wholesome food, sound sleep—and plenty of all 
three ! 

‘* Boghole,’’ the name describes the former—not the latter—state of Auld 
Tam’s holding. The Margetsons had been nearly four-score years on the 
farm. Auld Tam’s grandfather, Auldest Tam, had gone thither when there 
was not a foot of arable land outside the patch of Kailyaird, with the dry 
stone dyke round it. The first two cows his wife ever had shared the same 
little thatch house, the cow dwelling but, the young married couple ben. 
The partition between them was the back of the tall, curtained box-bed, 
which, with a couple of creepie stools and a board laid on trestles for a table, 
constituted the entire domestic plenishing of the original house of Boghole. 

But the thrift of three generations had not been in vain. Good farming 
without, careful housewifery within, were the open secrets of the Margetsons’ 
success. And now, though Auld Tam wore a blue bonnet and abode at 
Boghole, in the house where he was born, he had several ‘‘led ’’ farms else- 
where under the care of shepherds, and it is scarcely figurative to say that 
the cattle on a thousand hills were his. His daughter Jennie, therefore, was 
no tocherless lass, albeit she had some claims to a lang pedigree. 

Nevertheless, when Frank the poacher with his gaol-trimmed hair, whistled 
without mellow as a blackbird after rain, Jennie Margetson stole to her win- 
dow and peeped out. There was a dark figure beneath her window, and her 
heart beat a little faster. For, though there was nothing between her and 
Frank Cubbison, she was unfeignedly sorry for him, and they had gone to 
the dancing school together. Besides, he had been the very first to tell her 
she was bonny, and no woman ever quite forgets the man who does that. 

Looking up he saw a glint of white behind the black panes, presently sub- 
dued and overcast by the shawl which the girl cast about her shoulders. 

‘‘ Frank Cubbison,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ you must never come here again, 
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My father swears he will shoot you if ever he catches you on the place! Be- 
sides, there is to be no more between us. You promised me that you would 
never poach again, and the selfsame night you were taken with game in your 
pockets and nearly killed the keepers.’’ 

‘‘Jennie,’’ said Frank the poacher, gently, ‘‘I ken weel that a’ is ower 
between us. I ken it fine, that was the reason I fought the Boreland keep- 
ers. But I didna come sae far to vex ye wi’ that. It’s aboot my brither— 
aboot Archibald that I wad speak to you.’’ 

‘*T care naething aboot folk that canna speak for themsel’s !’’ said the girl, 
petulantly. 

Frank could almost see the toss of Jennie Margetson’s head as she spoke. 
He knew how taking and pretty it was. He used to try for it at the dancing 
school. 

‘*The lad is bashfu’,’’ pursued Frank. ‘‘ He is simple and thochtfu’ and 
weel doin’ !’’ 

‘‘Pity but thae things had been catchin’ in the family, like measles, 
Frank !’ said Jennie, from her window. 

‘* Aye, Guid’s peety !’’ and with this expres- 
sion the poacher fell thoughtful himself. 

‘*Ts that a’ ye hae to say to me?”’ Jennie said, 
lightly ; ‘‘for if it be, P’ll bid ye guid e’en! 
It’s no a healthy place to keep the window open 
a’ nicht at this farm-toon o’ Boghole.”’ 

‘¢ Jennie,’’ he said, speaking sadly, ‘‘God 
kens I do not want you to be wearin’ a 
single thocht on the like o’ me. 
I hae neither character, trade, 
health, nor habit o’ industry. 
But Archibald has, and I want 
you to think kindly o’ the lad. 
He wad mak’ ye a guid man, 
Jennie, and ye 

‘He has been at my mither 
aboot me, I hear,’’ said Jennie, 
crossly ; ‘‘the silly gomeral! 
What for did he no speak to me, 
as a man should, if he had the 
like o’ that in his mind? Bash- 


fu’! Backward! I like nae sic 
wooers. They are no for Jennie 
Margetson !’’ 


” 


“But, Jennie — 

“ Aye, Frank 

“‘Supposin’ he should get his 
rise and could keep a wife as ye 


‘(FRANK CUBBISON HAD HIS REASONS FOR NOT 
DESIRING TO ENCOUNTER AULD TAM Pai 
MARGETSON THAT NIGHT.”” ocht to be keepit, micht he speak 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. to you then ?’’ 
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‘* Did his elder brither wait for that ?” 

‘‘ Jennie, dinna be hard on the lad. He loves yc truly, and that’s a thing 
hard to come by in this world! Think on it, lass !”’ 

‘* Frank Cubbison, gin ye are expectin’ me to say ‘Aye!’ to a man that 
has never speered me, ye hae even less sense than I thocht ye had. But let 
him get his rise, and then we'll see. Or, rise or no rise, let him come 
like a man and speak his mind, instead o’ sendin’ his brother to do it for 
him !’ 

‘¢ He never sent me, Jennie, ’deed, he little kens I am here.”’ 

‘And for a’ ye hae said, ye micht as weel hae bided where you were !’ 

Miss Jennié was piqued by Frank’s personal indifference into severer 
speech than was usual with her. 

“Ye area nice lot, you Cubbisons! You, Frank, are a Jawbreaker and 
get sent to gaol. Archie is a policeman and man o’ the law. What for do ve 
no work yin anither’s hands, and then Archie wad sune get his rise !”’ 

‘¢ How that ?”’ said Frank the poacher, eagerly. 

‘‘Why, when ye do start oot to get sent to gaol, lay the trail sae that 
Archie may follow ye and get the credit. Faith, if ye struck high eneuch 
and he catched ye, Archie wad sune get his rise.’ 

“‘T’)] think on’t! Guid nicht to ye, Jennie.”’ 

But Jennie Margetson, being angry and disappointed, at she scarcely knew 
what, shut down the window without farewell greeting of any kind. 


CHAPTER III. 
M. R. SUNDRIES VAN, No. 4,496. 


As Frank Cussison lay that night among the wheat straw in the Midland 
sundries van, which had strayed as far north as Allangibbon Junction, he 
thought several things and he heard others. He thought what a fool he had 
heen not to follow the main turnpike of life, instead of turning aside into 
cvery bypath that offered. It was so easy to follow the straight, like his 
brother Bauldy. He seemed to walk onward toward a home and a wife with 
the stolid impetus of weight of a ball that rolls downhill. Frank thought of 
his dead father, of his stepmother, whose harshness to the boy left in her 
care had first of all driven him from home ; then of his companions of the 
slaughter-house gang who stole for pocket-money, or lightly for the excite- 
ment of the thing. Jennie could never be his now, and that was all right. 
He knew the wife of ‘‘ Hutt’? Nixon, who lived at the Cross Roads, where 
you turn at right angles to go to Whinnyleggate. 

‘No,”’ thought Frank Cubbison, ‘‘God forbid that Jennie should marry 
me and grow like that! No,’’ he mused again, deep in the bitter sea of the 
prodigal’s thoughts, ‘‘Jennie shall never be like Hutt Nixon’s wife. 
Archie shall have her if I can manage it !”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

At that moment the shoulders of the ‘‘ Junction Gang’’ brushed against 
his temporary bedchamber. Frank lay so’still that even the straw did not 
rustle. No. 4,496 M. R. sundries van was solidly built, a bluff-buttocked 
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‘‘Englisher ’’ from the wheat counties, and Frank’s bed was packing that 
had come all the way from Rugby. 

“Ts this her?”’ said a voice, apparently within an inch of his ear. It was 
really not much farther off, for its owner had stooped between the buffers to 
light his pipe, and Frank saw the red glow in the bowl fluctuate moment- 
arily through the crack. 

‘Na, this is no her !’’ answered a second voice, farther away, yet perfectly 
audible. ‘‘She’s farther doon the lie. This is that M. R. besom that has 
been four times to the port wi’ sundries, and four times back again. Frank 
Johnstone has been up lookin’ for her, but we aye got word and start her off 
on anither jaunt before he gets here.’’ 

‘Built for a guard’s van she was,’’ said the first voice. ‘‘She has a fine, 
auld-fashioned Gridley brake that wad haud the Great Kastern on a mile 
race, and a compartment batk for packages and breakables that is grand for 
swinging your legs on.’ 

‘She’s fu’ o’ strae,’’? answered voice No. 2, ‘‘let’s get into her! This is 
cauld comfort, and Bauldy the cop may turn a lantern on us at ony moment. 
Then that’s a report sure !’’ 

“Yes, the swine !’’ The voice of the third was curiously distinct. 
‘‘He just as near as a touch got me the sack from the ‘supe’ on Tuesday 
week. May I be choked with holy smoke if I don’t even up with the beggar 
some of these fine nights !”’ 

‘‘Put a ‘broached admiral’ in his cubby, and set the town traps on 
to him,’’ suggested a fourth farther back in the darkness. 

‘N.G. ’ responded the English voice of No. 3.  ‘‘ He'd spot it himself, 
or catch us shovin’ the ‘old sojer’ on him. Besides, ’is character’s too 
bloomin’ good !’ 

‘“‘Haud yer ugly mugs, here the beggar comes! No, he’s turned into 
Ewing’s coal siding. In wi’ ye afore he gets round the brick bings !”’ 

Inside M. R. Sundries No. 4,496, Frank Cubbison listened to the soft 
shuffle of shoulders as the men took the lee side of the van. He heard the 
fingers prying at the catch. Fortunately the system was an unusual one, 
and the man swore. He ‘‘condemned’’ the designer, the foreman of the 
Midland fitting-shed, the eyes of the blacksmith that hammered the tongue. 

‘* Why couldna they cast it decently in a piece, wi’ a bolt an’ ring? I hae 
harkit my knuckles frae yae side to the ither. Folk that mak’ sic-like gear 
should mak’ men wi’ brass knuckles to open them !”’ 

‘Tha has brass enough !”’ growled an ex-northwest man from Wiganway, 
‘“but it has aw run into thy cheek, Geordie !’’ 

‘*Haud yer whecel)y lads! She’s open noo. Up wi’ ye before that ugly 
glim comes this way.’ 

‘Hang it aw! Where does {fell y get his oil? It shines like the search- 
light o’ Mer. » guardship !’’ 

They entered one after the other, dim figures all bunched together, dis- 
appearing one after another into the yawning cavern. 

‘‘Thout I yeard a rotten, mates !’’ said Scrub Yeats, the red-haired York- 
shireman ; ‘‘summat firsled in t’ straw up theer, I’ll sweer !’’ 


? 
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‘* Appen Sandy getting out his beer mug to be ready !”’ said the Wigan 
man. This caused much smothered laughter, the explanation of which 
appeared to be that Sandy, the ‘‘ washer-out’’ from the engine roundhouse 
(otherwise Mr. Alexander Dalgetty) had brought a beer mug to contain his 
share, the last time the ‘‘ admiral’’ had been ‘‘ broached ’’—the naval officer 
in this case being a full keg of ‘‘ Long John,”’ bearing the superscription of 
the Laird of Boreland. 

‘© Tl wager ye,’’ said Sandy Dalgetty, who had joined heartily in the joke 
against himself, ‘‘that Auld X. Y. Z. didna say the Lord’s Prayer the first 
time he put a gless o’ yon stuff ower his thrapple. He wadna need to let it 
doon wi’ lemonade or ony o’ thae fizzy drinks that come frae Carrutherses’ 
in the muckle cases !”’ 

“Naw,”’ said Wigan Billy (Mr. William Sugg), ‘‘ theer wur as muckle way- 
ter i’ that tub as’ud’a floated himsel’, bulky though he is. Weel, he’ll want 
it baad some fine day for sure—that same rare owd engine-cistern wayter !’”’ 

‘*Got something to tell you, lads,’’— the voice of Hutt Nixon, the 
wife-beating professional poacher of the Cross Roads, Frank Cubbison’s 
enemy and rival, penetrated to the recesses of the ‘‘bunk”’ or ‘‘ parcels 
cubby,’’ where the poacher lay, his heart beating loudly, his face on his 
folded arms, breathing with his mouth wide-open against a crack in the 
wagon bottom. 

“Tell on, Hutt, while we get a drink!’ said the others, clinking a tin 
dinner flask which Frank’s keen out-of-door nostrils bore witness did not 
contain only milk. ‘‘ Have a care, Billy, ye are spillin’ the stuff all over 
the blamed rabbit-hutch !’’? added Scrub Yeats, the Yorkshireman. 

“Trot her out, Hutt! Doan ye mind them goats,’’ said Billy ; ‘‘ here’s to 
you, Hutt. You’re the only mon to call a mon, in this’ere yard o’ mangy 
Scotchies !’’ 

‘* Wait till the morn’s mornin’, an’ by my sowl, gin I dinna claw your 
turmut heid, ye can slash my back w’ nettles!’ threatened Sandy Dalgetty, 
who, especially in his cups, did not like to hear his country abused. 

By this time the beer mug was circling freely, with many jests of various 
flavors, and Hutt Nixon sulked because no one had been anxious to 
hear his news. 

‘“Wheer’s that thunderin’ bullock now?’ queried Scrub Yeats, pres- 
ently. And Sandy, who was watchman, replied that he had crossed to the 
passenger side, and that for twenty minutes all might be counted as safe. 

‘Speaking of bullocks,’’ said Nixon, finding his opening in the silence 
which ensued while Sandy made his observations from the open door of the 
van, ‘‘that scutt Frankie Cubbison is in the country again. I saw him com- 
ing through the quarry in the gloamin’. He will be lying up about the 
slaughter-house sheds, II] warrant !”’ 

‘‘ Aye, lad, looking for what he can catch—same as you and me!’’ said 
Wigan Billy. 

‘‘Haw yet? other sup, Yorkshire? Greedy gorbs !’’ he continued, grum- 
blingly, when Yeats denied him. ‘* You an’ Sandy there are enough to suck 
Mersey dry, let alone a miserable half cask o’ ‘John Jamieson ’!’’ 
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‘*See here, boys,’’ said Hutt Nixon, ‘‘that cop wants his stripes. He 
wants them bad, too. That’s what keeps him on the pounce after us with never 
alet up. Is there one here he hasn’t either reported or let out his spite on in 
open court? Let’s ‘sell him a dog,’ and sort him to rights once for all !’’ 


see 


FRANK CUBBISON,’ SHE WHISPERED, ‘ YOU MUST NEVER COME HERE AGAIN!’ ”’ 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
‘‘Bring along t’ pup !’’ said Yeats ; ‘‘ lat’s see what he’s like.”’ 
Now, in railway parlance, ‘‘to sell a dog’’ to anyone is to put up a trick 
on him which will bring him into trouble with his superiors. The ‘‘dog’’ 
varies in character, from the harmless practical joke of the ‘‘ booby-trap”’ 
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order to the deadly ‘‘spite’’ which may overturn an engine and bring hun- 
dreds of lives into jeopardy. Needless to say ‘‘dogs’’ of all sorts are much 
discouraged at headquarters. Still, not a few are ‘‘sold’’ every year suc- 
cessfully, while few are ever discovered until too late. 

“‘T wad gie the man a day’s pay that wad sell Bauldy Cubbison a dog 
that wad serve him for life. He isa hereaway man, too, and kens far ower 
muckle. If he were oot o’ the road, they would send a stranger to Allan- 
gibbon that wadna learn in ten year what Bauldy kens aboot us the noo—a’ 
through bein’ brocht up wi’ us and schooled here. What’s your ‘dog,’ 
Hutt ?”’ : 

‘*Get at the beggar through his brother!’ whispered Hutt, leaning for- 
ward eagerly when he saw a chance. ‘‘ Frank Cubbison has done time. 
He’s ‘habit and repute.’ He assaulted the police, and the town police down 
there hates the pair o’ them like poison—Frank, because he mauled him on 
the nut in the Boreland scrimmage, and Bauldy because he got a’ the credit 
in the Netherby case.”’ 

‘‘Noan great credit was there to get!’ said Wigan Billy ; ‘‘ they turned 
soft, I bet a fiver. Like to see one o’ hus turn ‘booty.’ I'd slit his wizeand ; 
I'd show him what a Ratchdy scraggin’ is !’’ 

“‘Well,’”’ continued Hutt Nixon, ‘‘anyway Bauldy got the credit, and 
ever since he has been fair girnin’ for a ‘step.’ He telled Sergeant Petti- 
grew in the town there that he wad be an inspector and rank him before he 
was thirty.”’ 

‘Lor’, how low!’ said the Yorkshire man, ‘‘what a mon may come to 
when he’s left to hissel’ !”’ 

‘*Now,’’ said Hutt Nixon, who had been well educated, (his curious 
nickname came from his having been schooled at Huttborough Hall, a fa- 
mous local academy of learning), ‘‘it comes to this, either he makes a bigger 
strike here and gets us seven years’ apiece along with an inspectorship for 
himself, or we ‘sell him a dog’ that will get Aim the seven year.”’ 

“Tt’?s as easv savin’ ‘bow wow’ as ‘dog dog,’’’ put in Wigan Billy; 
‘?appen by-and-by ye will begin tellin’ us what the dog is. ’Appen he 
ain’t whelped yet.”’ 

‘* He’s not only whelped—he’s a game pup, well over the distemper,’’ re- 
torted Hutt. ‘This would fix Bauldy Cubbison if he were an inspector 
already.’’ : 

‘*Gang on, man, wi’ it. Spit her oot and Jess bloomin’ jaw !’ 

‘‘The stationmaster’s office,’? said Hutt Nixon, in a lower tone. ‘‘I 
can easy make it, if you fellows back me up and draw Bauldy off. I was 
left in the office for five minutes last week when I was putting in a claim of 
Miller Hodgson’s for some guano-bags. The stationmaster’s bunch was on 
the table, and I had time to run a fair pattern of the safe key. It’s a Hobb’s 
lever—an old patent. Now, we'll go for it next Friday night. That’s the 
day before the fortnight’s pay. Old John B. will have all the wages in it 
then for the junction. The bag comes with the guard of 10:20 from Dum- 
frics. The company does not bank with the Allangibbon branch, and so the 
‘pay’ comes up from Drumfern. Now, we’ll lift that stuff, leave a hat o£ 
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Bauldy’s, and a poaching wire twisted for a lock probe. We'll get Frank to 
sleep in the yard, and when the plunder’is lifted we have nothing to do but 
plant some in Bauldy’s lodgings, or under the floor of his room. Then, with 
Frank drunk and Bauldy sitting above the ‘notes,’ Sergeant Pettigrew will 
get the office and it’s all up with the Cubbisons—what think you of that, 
lads ?”’ 

‘“Tt’s great! It’s you that has the nut on you, Nixon. Thou’s a dog 
that'll bite !’’ 

These were the exclamations of the ‘‘ gang,”’ as the scholar of Huttborough 
unfolded his precious plot. Only Sandy Dalgetty, the other local man, ob- 
jected. He hated that Nixon should have more foresight and planning 
ability than he. 

‘‘ That’s a scheme no worth a groat !’’ said he, sneeringly. ‘‘ Who is to go 
into the ticket hall with the glass all round like a green-house, and the gas 
turned half on like a jeweler’s shop windy? Besides, how can we pass the 
landlady at Bauldy’s lodgings?’ 

‘‘Now, boiler-slusher,’’ said Hutt, turning truculently toward the ob- 
jector, ‘‘ you'll be good enough to hold your jaw. Nobody is asking more of 
you than to stand with a life-preserver behind the lamp-room door, and hit 
anyone that passes you behind the ear—tkat’s about all you are good for, if 
so much. Now you don’t interfere in your betters’ business !”’ 

‘‘He’s right—Hutt’s right. It’s Hutt’s job. Dinna you put in your 
oar, Sandy.”’ 

“* Hush there, fellows! What's that? It’s Bauldy coming down the ‘lie.’ 
Bar the door! And if he comes in fell him! -We are too far on the crook 
to be taken together. Ready with that life-preserver, Sandy, and fell him if 
he tries to come in or use his lantern !”’ 

The heavy step of Sergeant Cubbison could be heard as he came tramping 
down No. 2 siding. The men in the M. R. Sundries crouched among the 
wheat-straw and held their breaths. Inside the luggage compartment Frank 
Cubbison managed to open his knife and hold it in his teeth ready to force 
open the lid and leap out to his brother’s assistance in case of need. He 
could hear Sandy Dalgetty, the slogger of the roundhouse, getting into place 
behind the shut door of the van. 

Then Frank the poacher prayed, ‘‘Oh, that my brither Bauldy will pass 
by ? 

But the heavy footsteps stopped. Frank could hear the ‘‘sparrables’’ of 
the official boot crunch against an iron bar which the shunters used to 
‘‘pinch’’ heavy wagons on the ‘‘lie.’”’ : 

‘Frank!’ , 

It was his brother’s voice outside. The sound of it went straight to the 
poacher’s heart. So the lad used to call him in the dark when he was afraid 
—in the good days before their father died, when they were both boys at home. 

“* Hist, Frank! Are you there?’ 

The poacher had raised the lid of the compartment an inch. There was 
no one sitting on it now. He had heard the creak and rustle as they dived 
among the wheat-straw packing on the van bottom. 
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“« Frank !” the voice came from without, in a whisper. ‘‘ J hae left half my 
supper at the back o’ the signal post at Weigher Lee’s corner !”’ 

The poacher prayed hard. He fancied he heard Sandy Dalgetty raise the 
hand that held the life-preserver. There was the click of fingers upon the 
door-irons, and Frank could smell the hot tin plate of his brother’s lantern. 
But Sergeant Cubbison knew that the poacher was a light sleeper. 

‘*He’s no’ there !”’ he said to himself, and moved on down the siding to 
the next wagon. The lid dropped, and Frank heard the straw rustle a little 
as the men drew breath after the suspense. 

It was almost daybreak when the poacher stole away unobserved, and 
without visiting the signal-post for the half of the supper, which, moreover, 
it is likely enough that Bauldy had used himself when he failed in discover- 
ing his brother’s hiding-place. 

He went across the fields to an outlying hay-shed he knew of, where he 
had a small ‘‘cache”’ of tinned provisions. And, lying among the hay, 
looking up at the bright sunbeams wheeling lance-like across the cobwebs, 
the motes dancing hazily in them, and the sweet drowsy scent of the hay all 
about, the poacher thought on all that had befallen and on the things that. 
should yet be. He had plenty of time to think, for no one disturbed him all 
the day, and by dusk he saw his way clear to a home with shining dishes 
on the dresser, a fire glowing red on the hearth, a smiling snow-aproned 
housewife running light-foot to the door to see if ‘‘he’’ were coming, young 
voices that clamored cheerfully, an empty goodman’s chair—ah, he had 
often dreamed of it, now he saw a way to realize it all. 

But—it was to be his brother’s! It was Archibald Cubbison who must 
sit in that seat, for whom the cheery little wife would look out, his the bairns 
that were to clamor about the arms of that chair. On the door of that 
home there was a polished brass plate, with this inscription : 


Inspector A. CUBBISON, 
; P. & S. W. Railway. 


When he thought of these things the tears stood in his eyes. But when 
his thoughts came back to Frank Cubbison, he saw only the Kirkyaird’s 
sunny corner, where the poor folk lie, and the green grass waving wide and 
coarse and high, making oblivion itself the fitting memorial of a life mis- 
spent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HORATIUS KEEPS THE BRIDGE. 


THE gloaming of Friday fell dark and rainy. It was a ‘‘bad nicht’’ at 
8 p.M., a storm at 10:30, and at midnight a tempest which racked and 
swayed the solid walls and iron-girdered roofs of Allangibbon Junction. 
The gang were in high glee, no one would bide out of bed for any purpose on 
such a night. A watch set upon Sergeant Cubbison revealed the fact that, 
contrary to his custom when on night duty, he had installed himself com- 
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fortably in the lamp room 
before a rousing fire. Frank 
was nowhere to be seen, but 
he would certainly be 
‘“‘round somewhere.’’ 
Hutt Nixon had seen 
him coming out of the Blue 
Boar in the afternoon. 

The Junction Gang were 
somewhat earlier at their 
posts than had been ar- 
ranged. The stormy night 
made them anxious to get 
the job over and be done 
with it. There were beds 
waiting for them also, and, 
like other men, they wished 
to occupy them. Wigan 
Bill, guided by Hutt Nix- 
on, had cut the gas pipe 
outside the ticket hall, so 
that the light was out there, 
and, indeed, could not be 
relighted either there or in 
the inner office. 

Hutt was a fine crafts- 
man with the tools and had 
the safe open in ten min- 
utes, while Sandy Dalgetty, 
the ‘‘washer-out,’’ kept 
watch and ward by the 
storm-beaten panes of the 
ticket hall. The money 
was in the safe. It was 
also soon out of the safe 
and stowed in the long 
pockets of Hutt’s over- ‘“* Hist, FRANK! ARE YOU THERE?’ ”’ 
coat, which smelled of Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
ground-game. Now for the petty-cash drawer. There was not much in that, 
and it was soon swept up. 

*“Now out with you! Quick is the word! We will plant some of the 
stuff on that beggar Cubbison !’’ 

The gang were already in the dark of the outer hall, filing past the wicket 
of the ticket counter on tiptoe, when, like a gust of icy wind in their faces, a 
lantern flashed and a shrill whistle blew. There, in the doorway, was Frank 
Cubbison the poacher, a lantern in his hand, blowing the alarm with all his 
might. 
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“Kill the scum !? ‘‘Rush him!’ ‘ Doon wi’ him !’’ 

The police arrived a few seconds later, through no fault of their own. The 
howling wind had borne away the first notes of the whistle. So, for the bet- 
ter part of a minute, Frank Cubbison, brave as any Horatius, held the nar- 
row way of the ticket hall door alone and unaided. The blows rained sick- 
eningly on his head and shoulders. One arm dropped shattered to his side. 
But not a man passed him, and when at last the police came with a rush, 
led by Sergeant Archibald Cubbison, he was just in time to receive his 
brother in his arms. Hutt Nixon leaped with a crash through the glass 
side of the ticket hall, but even he could not break that line of flashing lan- 
terns. The entire ‘‘ Junction Gang’’ was taken red-hand. 

Frank Cubbison revived under the hands of the doctor enough to say : 

“Tt was my brother that did it all! Stationmaster, see to it that he gets 
his ‘step’! Promise me that !’”’ 

“¢T will certainly represent the case strongly,’’ said the stationmaster. 
The battered poacher rested easy in mind, and presently also in his body. 

* * * * * * * * * 

This was the paragraph which appeared in the Drumfern Saturday Standard: 


” 


“ Clever Capture—On Friday night an exceedingly clever capture was'made at Allan- 
gibbon Junction by that very enterprising and intelligent officer, Sergeant Cubbison, of 
the police of the P. & S. W. Railway, whom our readers well remember as having been 
so honorably connected with the capture of the Netherby gang of thieves. tt appears 
that on Friday Sergeant Cubbison, acting on information, arranged to keep a watch. 


(Here followed a detailed account of the surprise and capture, and the 
notice concluded thus ): 

Our readers will rejoice that so daring a gang of thieves has been captured. Their 
depredations have long made Allangibbon Junction a byword on the line. And many 
able officers have been worsted by the problem so quickly and so satisfactorily solved 
by the brave young officer. We are glad to be able to announce that in this case 
merit has met with an immediate reward. We have not now to speak of Sergeant 
Cubbison, for he has already been breveted inspector for his gallant conduct. It is 
curious that the only casualty on the occasion occurred to one of the same surname, 
Francis Cubbison, a relative of the above-mentioned officer, but one whose career has, 
alas! not been of equal honor, This man succumbed in Allangibbon hospital in the 
course of Saturday morning to the injuries received in the affray. The burglars await 
their trial and Alexander Hislop, our able and courteous Procurator Fiscal, is making 
inquiries into the whole subject, in which efforts he is greatly aided by Inspector Cub- 
bison of the company’s police.”’ 

* * * * * * * * % x * 


The following notice from an issue of the De umfern Standard, dated one 
year later, is appended for comparison : 

CusBison—MARGETSON—On October 28th, at Boghole, Parish of Crosspatrick, by the 
Rev. James Weir, minister of the parish, assisted by the Rev. Adam Margetson, M.A., 
brother of the bride, Inspector Archibald Cubbison, P. & 8. W. Railway, to Janet Mar- 
getson, only daughter of Thomas Margetson, Esq., of Boghole and Rutherland, No 


cards. 
* * x * * * * * a. ¥ * 


Neither does any inscribed stone mark the resting place of the poacher, 
but if there is any knowledge in the grave, surely Frank Cubbison is not 
wholly unhappy in the land of his sojourning. 


ARTISTIC AMERICAN FURNITURE. 


By FLORENCE MILNER. 


ACH January and July there is held in the little city of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, a Furniture Exposition. In any formal sense of the word, it 
is not an exposition at all, but an unplanned gathering of the great 

furniture interests of the United States. Unorganized, its existence long un- 
recognized, it has grown silently, naturally, until it forms to-day a centre of 
trade that brings hundreds of people together twice a year from every State in 
the Union. 

Grand Rapids is a city of 90,000 inhabitants. Grand River, with its rapids, 
that suggested the name, runs through it. The factories that have made the 
city keep to the low-lands near the river, while the homes stretch away on 
either side and the more ambitious ones have climbed the bluffs and spread 
over the level plain beyond. 

The place is picturesque, with its streets that wander up hill and down dale; 
with its native forest trees and the countless others that have grown old with 
the men who planted them. Looking up the hill in summer time, the view is 
that of a forest with here and there a chimney or a gable peeping forth. 

The business district is in 
the transition state between a 
big town and a city of im- 
portance, and the low, old- 
fashioned buildings hobnob 
with the occasional high and 
really handsome blocks. The 
business men are still near. 
enough to the youth of their 
town to call each other by 
their given names and to take 
a brotherly interest in affairs 

of common weal or woe. 

To-day great business in- 
dustries develop in a particu- 
lar locality because of peculiar 
advantages either in facility 
of transportation or in the 
natural supply of material 
used. Forty years ago this 
was not true. An individual 
produced a good article, doing 
most of the work with his 
own hands. This was at first 


BLACK WALNUT BURL VENEER (PERTOM IuMEDIATELY Known to asmall circle, which 
FOLLOWING CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876). gradually widened until the 
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product became famous. The manufacturer soon exhausted the limited sup- 
ply of material at hand. Then followed the railroads to ship in the raw ma- 
terial and to carry out the manufactured goods. 

Grand Rapids developed along these lines. It made furniture before there 
was any railroad at all, and then for years shipped its products over.one line. 
Later business increased, until to-day numerous railroads bring in lumber and 
carry its manufactured goods in all directions. 

Ever since there was anything of a town somebody has made furniture. 
Who made the first piece, whose the first factory, is already a matter of dis- 
pute ; but somebody did, and the time was early in the fifties. These first 
beginnings were small, almost the entire working force of one of these factories 
consisting of a father and his four sons. The eldest of these sons was the first 
travelling salesman sent out from Grand Rapids in the interest of the furniture 
trade. He went as far as Grand Haven, some forty miles away, and later even 
ventured across the lake to Milwaukee. When the war broke out the sons all 
enlisted, and, as that took the working force of the factory, the business was 
closed. 

After the war the efdest son again started in business. Various other small 
establishments sprang up. Some did business for a time in a small way and 
then ceased, while others, beginning in the same small way, prospered and 
grew, developing eventually into the great factories of to-day. 

These great factories, some forty in number, form the magnet that has 
drawn allied interests and made this the most important furniture centre in 
the United States. To-day, from this market, furniture goes to England, 
Holland, Turkey, South America, Egypt, South Africa, Australia, and even 
to China.. 

No one knew much about what was going on here until the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. At that time three Grahd Rapids furniture factorics 
exhibiting side by side attracted attention to the place. The pieces them- 
selves, judged by present standards of taste, were ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’? Height and massiveness were the principal requisites, and upon this 
unshapely hulk were piled all sorts of meaningless ornaments. The beds in 
these exhibition suites were fourteen or fifteen feet high and weighed a thous- 
and pounds each. One had a deep niche at the top of the headboard in which 
sat a huge goblet capable of holding half a gallon. This goblet, made of vari- 
ous colored woods glued together and turned in a lathe, can still claim to be 
unique. 

The Centennial Exposition gave to all work in the country an artistic im- 
petus which the furniture interests felt as well as other industries. Rivalry 
no longer consisted in seeing who could put the most lumber into a chamber 
suite or who could ornament those piles of wood with the largest bunches of 
black-walnut grapes or other equally indigestible fruit. More attention was 
vaid to design, and Grand Rapids learned the necessity of keeping pace in 
this matter. The city had always produced furniture of superior workman- 
ship, and when it began to vie with Eastern style it became a power in the 
market. 

Side by side with the natural growth of the local business, have worked 
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forces to bring about the pecu- 
liar semi-annual gathering of 
the furniture men of the coun- 
try, and the story of the one 
cannot be separated from the 
history of the other. 

The gathering is singular be- 
cause there is nothing approach- 
ing an organization to hold it 
together. It is never adver- 
tised ; it is not the business of 
any one in particular to see 
that it is continued, and it is 
only because the individual 
interests of thousands are thus 
mutually served. 

Some years ago the custom 
originated of getting out mark- 
edly new designs twice a year, 
samples of which were placed 
for the inspection of custom- 
ers, who came from all direc- 
tions. In this way the buyer 
saw the furniture actually set 
up and complete as’ it would 
be delivered to him. These 
samples were as carefully 
guarded as were the apples of 
Hesperides, and no eye from a 
rival house was ever allowed 
a glimpse of them. In those 
days the general public was 
excluded, and only the foreign 
buyer or he who had no com- 
mercial interest in furniture was 
admitted to the holy of holies. 

This semi-annual pilgrimage 
of even a limited number of 
buyers could not long go on 
without attracting the attention 
of manufacturers in other 
places. They saw the necessity 
of being on the ground at that 
time if they were to compete 
with an established market, so 
about fifteen years ago outside 
firms appeared in Grand Rapids 
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with their samples. Only a few came 
at first, and no definite record has been 
kept of the number of buyers or of the 
date of the pioneer advent. The num- 
ber increased with each season, until it 
is the definite plan of leading factories 
to appear here twice a year with sam- 
ples. 

The first-comers rented rooms wher- 
ever they could find them vacant ; but 
accidental accommodation soon became 
insufficient, and various buildings were 
erected especially for foreign exhibitors, 
These exhibitors pay rental for the year, 
occupy their space for two months, 
and, except in rare instances, leave it 
vacant the remaining ten. The past 
two seasons has seen the largest build- 
ing yet erected for that exclusive pur- 
pose. It is five stories high and covers 
a floor space of 800,000 feet, or about 
seven acres. Into these buildings swarm 
the outside sellers, numbering the last 
season over two hundred, with count- 
less samples of all kinds of furniture. 
One firm came with 300 rockers, another 
with 250 tables, another with 100 
couches and lounges. In fact, the sam- 
ples of individual exhibitors range all 
the way through the hundreds into the 
thousands. 

Add to this the forty or more local 
factories with their individual show 
rooms, and the aggregate is something 
astounding. 

Every conceivable line of furniture is 
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on display—all kinds of fancy furniture, schoo! 
furniture, desks, from the plainest ones for of- 
fices to my lady’s daintiest, furniture for banks, 
lodges, public buildings, churches, including 
pews, pulpits, and even contribution boxes, up- 
holstered goods, and finally refrigerators and 
carpet sweepers, if they can be called furniture. 

Wherever there is a good market for one 
thing, kindred lines will follow. Constant ad- 
ditions have been made to the variety of goocs 
until the past season showed lamps, statuary, 
bric-a-brac, bedding, crockery, pictures, pict- 
ure frames, rugs, stoves and ranges, veneers, 
choice lumber, tools, brasswork, casters, and 
all kinds of furniture supplies. 

In one building alone there are seven acres 
of samples, representing between ninety and a 
hundred different lines, while in the vast ex- 
panse there are no two pieces exactly alike. 
But this is only the beginning. There are five 
other buildings some five or six stories high, 
as well as many isolated showrooms devoted 
exclusively to outside lines. These are all in 
the business part of the city, and within easy 
walking distance of the hotels. But the local 
factories do not bring their goods to the buyer 
—Mohammed must go to the mountain. The 
factories are to the north, south and west of 
the city, and their showrooms are in their own 
buildings. One factory, covering in working 
floor space fourteen acres and employing six 
hundred men, put upon its 63,000 square feet 
in the showroom 2,700 samples. A second 
firm displayed 2,000 samples, and_ others 
showed proportionate numbers. 

The original lines manufactured in the city 
were bedroom suites, book cases and dining- 
room work. To these, other lines have been 
added until everything in the shape of fur- 
niture is manufactured. Some factories. still 
devote themselves exclusively to chamber 
suites, some make a specialty of fancy furnit- 
ure. There are two so-called chair factories 
one makes chairs, the other makes everything 
but chairs. Two firms produce only uphol- 
stered goods, and that of the richest and most 
elaborate order. 


1]. FLEMISH, OAK. 2. COLONIAL, LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3. COLONIAL 
LIBRARY TABLE. 4, LIBRARY, AFTER 
SHERATON. 5 LIBRARY, IN MAHOG- 
ANY. 6, COLONIAL REPRODUCTION, 
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COLONIAL SIDEBOARD. MODERN FLEMISH. AFTER SHERATON, 


After visiting the buildings in the city, after traveling two miles north to 
the factories that stretch in that direction, after seeing the establishments on 
the west side, after making the trips two miles south, besides visiting all the 
intervening factories, one begins to realize that Grand Rapids has some right 
to its name, ‘‘ Furniture City,’’ and that its civic flag is not without a mean- 
ing. 

The early days of January and July are busy ones in the little city. Carloads 
upon carloads of samples are shipped in by the foreign exhibitors. These 
must be uncrated, set up, and arranged in an attractive manner for the 
buyer. 

Each year and each season have shown a steady increase in the number of 
buyers upon the market, until, in July last, the number reached well toward 
nine hundred. And this number means not shoppers, but buyers who have 
come for the goods and who place orders mounting in the millions. 

Women have found a place in the field also, and two or three -are recog- 
nized among the judicious buyers. 

Sometimes the enterprising buyer appears while the showrooms are in 
chaos, but little does he care if he can find the salesman and get the exclu- 
sive right to a certain line for his own city. That assured, he can calmly 
await the regular opening of business and the advent of his rival. 

The first week the buyers come in comfortable numbers, and business 
moves steadily and without pressure. The second week they come in droves. 
The hotels are packed to their utmost capacity and more, while buyers and 
sellers work all of a long day and sometimes nights and Sundays. The third 
week shows something less of pressure, although business is always steady 
and strong. During the fourth week only the stragglers are here, and by the 
end of it buyers, sellers and outside furniture have vanished after the man- 
ner of Nijni-Novgorod, and the exposition is but a memory for another six 
months. 

As one watches the changes from year to year, certain things are brought 
prominently to notice. 

Woods come into fashion and go out of fashion. Black walnut, once in 
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such high favor that all the best work was 
made of it, has completely disappeared 
from the market. With it have gone cherry 
and ash, and their places are filled by oak, 
maple and birch. Mahogany is the one 
wood that has always retained a place, 
varying in importance but permanent. Re- 
cent years, however, have added greatly to 
its popularity until now it holds first place. 
In all the best work great attention is 
paid to the selection of woods and veneers. 
Some of the veneers used are as beautiful as 
a piece of satin, and as much care is taken 
in selecting and matching them for a single 
suite .as.any belle of fashion would bestow 
upon an evening gown. Standing in front 
of some such carefully made piece, the im- 
agination can trace in the veneers springing 
fountains, graceful landscapes with rolling 
plains and majestic hills, all surmounted by 
exquisite cloud effects. 

Oak has passed through all phases of 
polish and finish, culminating this year in 
golden oak. The name proclaims the color, 
but its especial charm lies in the finish that 
brings out the grain of the wood, giving it, 
in the best work, the transparency of horn. 
The most striking, and perhaps the most 
interesting feature in all this display, is the 
steady advancement from crude and mean- 
ingless design toward the really artistic. 
There is, unfortunately, a class who still 
demand the florid and the ornate regardless 


1. A COLONIAL REPRODUCTION. 2. DRESSING-CASE, IN MAHOGANY. 3. COLONIAL FORM, 
MODERN ORNAMENT. 4. PERIOD LOUIS XV. 5, MODERN EMPIRE MOTIF—MAHOGANY. 
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1. Louis xvi. 2. FOREST GREEN OAK, PAINTED PANELS. 3. LOUIS XVI. 4, FLEMISH OAK. 
5. CABINET IN VERNIS MARTIN, 6. FLEMISH OAK. 


of the eternal fitness of things. As they will buy nothing else, the manu- 
facturers make for them what they desire, but each season more and more 
is done for art’s sake, and the result is a gradual uplifting of public taste. 

The best designers throughout the country have been missionaries in this 
field of work. They are close students and men of refined and cultivated 
taste, and if the public would follow them, the country would soon know 
only beautiful furniture. 

But there is no lack of artistic things for those who are educated to appre- 
ciate them. The revival of styles long recognized as good has placed upon 
the market the best the past has to offer, and that best selected and adapted 
to the needs of our present. 

France during the eighteenth century spent fabulous sums upon building, 
decorating, and furnishing palaces. For this work great artists were em- 
ployed, and they have left results to which students still go for models, and so 
we find to-day furniture in the styles of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. Each 
one of these has marked characteristics, although they often glide into each 
other to the confusion of the uninitiated. In the modern reproductions, 
however, the designers have kept close to typical features. 

In Louis XIV. furniture, is introduced a system of curves and flourishes 
that takes off the sharp corners, bends the chair legs slightly, and fills every 
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available space with ornamentation. But the curves are still related to each 
other, and the designs balanced. This style, while occasionally seen, is not 
as frequent as the suceeeding ones. In the reign of Louis XV., lines broke 
all bounds and wandered at will in every direction. The legs of furniture 
were twisted into varying curves, designs were no longer balanced, while 
flowers and meaningless lines tumbled in profusion over a foundation of 
rocks and shells. The French words for rocks and shells, rocailles and co- 
quilles, were corrupted into rococo, which word has ever since been used 
to designate all such voluptuous vagrancy of curves. 

The revival of this style has produced some of the most graceful pieces of 
furniture upon the market. The designers of the present time have appro- 
priated the sweeping outlines, the irregular panels, the characteristic central 
shell, which is the basis of the ornamentation, the disconnected curves, and 
the garlands of flowers. Bedroom furniture offers abundant space for using 
these designs in their perfection, and consequently many rich and expensive 
chamber suites are shown in Louis XV. patterns. The style is also a favor- 
ite for drawing-room furniture where sofas, chairs, tables, cabinets and man- 
tels are all worked out with a chastity never dreamed of ly the French. 

In Louis XVI. furniture there is a decided change in shape. The legs 
are straight, although fluted and turned ; the curves have been reduced to 


1. MANTEL IN WHITE MA- | 


FIREPLACE, CARVED OAK, 
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NIAL CLOCK. 3. FLEMISH 6. DESK, IN MAHOGANY, 
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discipline, and many of them exchanged for straight lines. The ornamenta- 
tion does not differ materially from that of the preceding type, although 
there is less of it, and there is a return to the balanced designs of Louis XIV. 
and to the regular panels. The characteristic of the modernized Louis XVI. 
is a pleasant combination of straight and curved lines in the frames with con- 
tinuous lines of carving or beading. Other ornaments are sometimes used, 
although the garlands, festoons and cornucopias usually appear only in the 
tapestry. 

Empire furniture has been frequently attempted, but never long popular, 
probably because so many monstrosities have been produced in cheap fur- 
niture and called Empire if they had as part of their decoration some flat 
ornaments in poorly cut brass, or a wreath and bow-knot. 

Well-made pieces, correct in design, are very desirable. The style was a 
natural outgrowth of the Revolution. A French writer of the time in speak- 
ing of it, said : ‘‘We have changed everything ; freedom now consolidated 


ELIZABETHAN (L AND 2) AND SHERATON (3). 


in France has restored the pure taste for the antique.’’ . Hence the return to 
classic models upon which were placed the symbols of Napoleon’s eareer in 
the various countries through which he forced his campaigns. The laurel 
wreath with its ribbons, the torches, the lances surmounted by the Phrygian 
cap of liberty, the winged figures, the sphinxes, the claw feet, are but history 
wrought into beauty. : 

The revival of so-called colonial architecture created a demand for colonial 
furniture, and those who appreciated the beauty of it have gone from garret 
to garret in search of discarded treasures. The quest has not been in vain, 
and old pieces have been hunted out, put through the hands of the restorer, 
and now stand in many homes the delight of the family and the envy of the 
less fortunate. Unhappily there ‘are not enough of these old pieces to ‘‘ go 
around,’’ but those who must needs buy the new need not buy the ugly. 
The factories are reproducing many of these models and designing others 
upon the same lines. Scarcely anything in strict colonial style fails to be 
good. There are deep-seated, high-backed sofas, with serpents and claw 
feet left over from the Empire. There are sofas in severe lines, and tables. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH, MODERN FLEMISH 
ENGLISH. WITH BACK PAINTED TO REPRE- MOTIF. 
SENT TAPESTRY. 


beds, chairs, desks and chests of drawers that might have graced the homes 
of the original ‘‘ Colonial Dames.’’ These picces are as beautiful as the old 
ones, the carving is as exquisitely done by hand, and the workmanship, if 
possible, better than the antiques. 

In this revival of good things, England has not been forgotten. The 
Elizabethan style is especially adapted to the dining-room, and some good 
examples are found in this furniture. 

Among the individual designers of the English school, perhaps Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton are the most popular. 

The Chippendale models appear more frequently in chairs than in any 
other article. These are made both for the drawing-room and for the dining- 
room. The backs are cut open into fanciful designs, sometimes representing 
ribbons, which in the hands of Chippendale were brought into symmetrical 
forms. Seats of the dining-room chairs are upholstered in leather ; those for 
the drawing-room, in the richest tapestries. 

Furniture in the style of Sheraton is chaste and especially adapted to our 
modern requirements. It is the kind that grows more and more pleasing 
each day, and so is good to live with. It has square, tapering legs, the lines 


LOUIS XV. MORRIS CHAIR IN LOUIS XV. LINES. CHIPPENDALE. 
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are severe and the ornamentation simple. These pieces are all decorated 
with delicate tracings of marquetry, with occasional sunbursts and other fig- 
ures in the same work. 

Differing widely from all this is the so-called Dutch or Flemish Rena- 
issance, which has become exceedingly popular. The wood is stained dark, 
usually black, the grain being left open, and is elaborately carved after the 
manner of the famous Flemish wood workers of the seventeenth century. A 
dining-room, hall, or library with the wood work carried out in the same style 
is both quaint and pleasing in effect. For such furnishing there are big hall- 
racks with carved panels representing Dutch interiors, great sideboards sug- 
gestive of good cheer, deep chests which make us wonder if we have not 
stumbled upon the veritable tomb of Ginevra where 

‘‘In sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest.’ 


There are curious mirror frames, broad tables, and richly carved chairs in 
any one of which Rembrandt might have sat as he etched the “ Bridge of 
Sixes’ while waiting for the mustard. 

Besides these general lines, exquisite things are done in individual pieces. 
An artist designer has contributed to recent novelties a Rookwood effect 
which in coloring, decoration and finish is almost identical with the pottery 
after which it is named. The birds and flowers are, by a process known only 
to the designer, wrought into or under the finish so as to produce the same 
illusive brilliancy so attractive in Rookwood ware. Small tables, reception 
chairs, and light rockers are made in this style. 

A very curious set of chairs in black oak have backs of rep, painted to imi- 
tate tapestry. The paintings are portraits after the old masters. 

The Vernis-Martin work is especially attractive. This is a revival of a fin- 
ish invented in the early part of the eighteenth century by a carriage painter 
—Martin, by name. In the process the wood is covered with gold, waved or 
striated, upon which are painted in rich colors, landscapes, flowers, birds, 
fétes champétres, and similar groupings of Watteau figures. The richest 
pieces have gold mountings and frequently borders inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Chairs, desks, tables, and cabinets are made in Vernis-Martin and the 
effect is beautiful beyond the power of any illustration to represent. 

Finally, a view of the showrooms reveals suggestions of every nation with 
any claim to artistic development, and every period of history that has pro- 
duced anything approaching a type. Out of all this there may sometime de- 
velop a type that can justly be called American, but thus far the nation can 
claim only the ability to select from the past the best it has to offer and to 
adapt these designs to American needs. 

The acknowledged center of the furniture interest in this country has not 
always been in the same place. For some years Grand Rapids has been that 
center. How long the city will hold that position depends upon her ability 
to keep pace with the artistic development of the country, or perhaps a. little 
in advance of it, ot thesam time developing the manufacturing arts so thai 
these artistic designs can be produced with reasonable profit. 


LYRIC. 


By ELInor SWATMAN. 


OY, the melody-maker, through mine April winging, 
. | Furled a fickle pinion, rested him from flight ; 

Joy, with rush and ripple through my boughs of apple, 
Joy, the merry-maker, set my days a-singing, 
Set my life vibrating as a branchlet swinging 

Where the birds alight. 


O the melody-making! O the music breaking 
Through the life and laughter of an April light! 
O the song and clamor leaving tuneful tremor! 

Joy, the melody-imaking, ere my life forsaking, 

Joy hath taught me music—still the boughs are shaking 
Where he stayed his flight. 


A LONE WOMAN’S WATCH-NIGHT. 


By EptrH M. THOMAS. 


With fingers lithe and skilled— 
All day she’d toiled to shape the mimic rose, 
Whose petals, never chilled, 
Are Beauty’s challenge in our wintry clime. 
Now in her attic nook above the world, 
While the bright city to its pleasures whirled, 
By one lone lamp a slender glass she filled, 
And held it, waiting for the midnight chime, 
The while she mused with absent eye and ear: 


A‘ the dull winter day, until its close, 


There was a joyous time— 

Ah, time, how long, how long gone by! 

When in her father’s house, with cups of cheer 
The laughing guests had sped the parting year . . . 
And now, from belfry high, 

The chime rang out against a tingling sky; 

And while the crystal solitude grew tense, 

She raised the chalice clear, 

And with mute pledging intimate and dear, 

She drank to those she loved, of sundered lot ; 


She drank to those she loved—but who forgot 
(A memory, Memory’s only recompense) ; 

She drank to those whose lips in dust are dry, 
Whose spirits, as she mused, with kindling eye, 
Seemed leaning from the starlit vague immense, 
Though veiled to sense ! ; 


Thus, lonely, yet forever not quite lone 

(As ye had guessed could ye have seen how shone 
Her clear face lit from far within the soul), 

With Love that temporizeth not with Doubt— 
With memories deathless while the long years roll, 
She watched the Old Year out. 


ee 


A MODERN AUTHOR-JOUR- 
NALIST. 


Mr. G. W. Steevens, whose masterly arti- 

cle entitled ‘‘ England’s 
Free Hand on the Nile”’ 
in this number of Frank 
Lestiz’s Poputar Montu- 
Ly will command wide at- 
tention, is at present in 
the Transvaal in his 
journalistic capacity, as 
correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail. This ° 
strenuous experience, added to his exten- 
sive observations in Egypt and the Nile 
Valley, will constitute Mr. Steevens one of 
the best-equipped living authorities, as he 
is to-day the most interesting writer, upon 
Africa and its sudden dramatic opening-up 
to civilization. Besides his famous book, 
“With Kitchener to Khartum,” he has 
found time during the past year to prepare 
another of equal significance and historical 
value, namely, ‘‘ Egypt in 1898.” It is 
through such vivid, epigrammatic and 
withal shrewdly observant writers as 
Steevens that the ‘“‘arm-chair traveler” 
—which means the magazine reader—is 
enabled to study the uttermost parts of the 
earth and become a kind of imaginary 
Cook’s tourist. Speaking of Cook’s tour- 
ists, by the way, here is a characteristic 
bit from Mr. Steevens’s ‘“‘ Egypt”’ : 


W. STEEVENS. 


“The nominal suzerain of Egypt is the Sultan; 
its real suzerain is Lord Cromer. Its nominal 
sovernor is the Khedive ; its real governor, for a 
final touch of comic opera, is Thomas Cook and 
Son. Cook’s representative is the first person you 
meet in Egypt, and you go on meeting him. He 
sees you in; he sees you through ; he sees you out. 
You see the back of a native—turban, long blue 
gown, red girdle, bare brown legs. ‘How truly 
Oriental,’ you say. Then he turns round, and you 
see ‘Cook’s Porter,’ emblazoned across his breast. 
‘You travel Cook, sir,’ he grins; ‘alright.”. And it 
js alright : Cook carries you like a nursing father, 
from one end of Egypt to the other. Cook has 
personally conducted more than one expedition 
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into‘the Soudan, and done it as no Transport De- 
partment could do. The population of the Nile 
banks raises produce for Cook, and for him alone. 
In other countries the lower middle-classes aspire 
to a place under Government; in Egypt they as- 
pire to a place under Cook. ‘Good Cook shob all 
the time’ is the native’s giddiest ambition—a per- 
manent engagement with Cook.” 

Of the ancient Egyptians at Luxor he 
Says: 

“But why pretend to talk of the life of the an- 
cient Egyptians? They took no interest in life at 
all, but set their constant minds only on death. 
They considered their houses as lodgings, says 
Herodotus finely, and their tombs as their real 
homes. If anybody ever lived to die, they did. 
Only two things were important to them—the 
welfare of their souls, and the solidity of their 
monuments. They never seem to have built any- 
thing but temples to the one end, and tombs to 
the other.” 

»* 


ONE ON THE EDITOR. 


A Proud and Independent Author, to 
whom we respectfully submitted our pretty 
“Little Sweethearts’ circular and pros- 
pectus of Frank Lesiz’s Poputar MontHLyY 
for the year 1900, has rejected the same 
and returns it to us without even one writ- 
ten word of encouragement or criticism, 
but only the following printed (typewrit- 
ten) slip: 

I regret that the enclosed is not just suitable for 
my purpose. It is accordingly returned to you 


with the thanks of 
Tue AUTHOR. 


While Authors cannot hold themselves responsi- 
ble for Magazine Advertisements received by 
them, they will endeavor to return those they do 
not find interesting, if stamped and addressed 
envelopes are enclosed for that purpose, 


Isn’t that disheartening to a young and 
struggling magazine? It shows that the 
Author regards his work as a mere sordid 
matter of business, and doesn’t care 
whether he helps along the publisher’s 
prestige, prosperity and publicity or not. 
This is a sad state of affairs. We will not 
go so far as to assert that the authors are 
joined together in a conspiracy to keep 


MARGINALIA. 


certain magazines from getting their names 
before the public, though sometimes we 
have reason to suspect that such is the 
case ; but we do claim that authors as a 
rule are biased and narrow and arbitrary 
in their judgment of magazines, and we 
have about given up hope of receiving 
justice or strictly impartial treatment at 
their hands. 
as 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Amid the city’s hum and heat, 
Beneath a blazing sky, 

Along the busy cobbled street 
Disports a butterfly. 


An Indian maiden long ago 
She tripped on airy feet 

Beneath the forest trees a-blow 
Where winds the city street. 


And now, a spirit full of wist, 
A crimson butterfly, 

She seeks her lover at the tryst 
As in the days gone by. 


That tryst, alas, no more is here, 
Where not a blossom smiles— 

Where only sombre smoke-clouds veer 
Round grimy granite piles. 

But still she skims the purple pave, 
A-flutter with unrest, 

While dreaming of the painted brave, 
The star that lights her quest. 


At last she finds him, and is flushed 
With rapture bright as day — 
Then suddenly her joy is crushed ; 

To death she swoons away. 


Because, in all his Indianhood, 
The chief she loved of yore 
She finds translated into wood 
At Smith’s tobacco store. 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 


ot 
STORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


When you are looking for a new story- 
book, did you ever think how much of in- 
terest is hidden in the fluttering leaves of 
the calendar? The months and days each 
have a history of their own interesting 
enough to repay one for their study. To 
begin at the beginning and January— 
though really January did not use to be 
the beginning of the year—but that’s an- 
other story, as Mr. Kipling says. 
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In the old days of Rome Janus was the 
god of war. His temple, which was a high 
archway, stood in the Roman Forum and 
had twelve gates. Janus himself was rep- 
resented by a statue which had two faces, 
one looking backward into the city, the 
other forward. Janus was also the god of 
beginnings. And as the new year looks 
backward over the days that are past and 
forward to the days to come, and since it 
is, too, the beginning of the year and has 
twelve gates, or months, this name seems 
eminently fitting. Janus, also, was sup- 
posed to hold the key which would open 
every lock, so, too, the door of the new 
year is unlocked with January. He was 
always sought at the beginning of every 
undertaking, and propitiated with an 
offering of meal, frankincense or salt, all 
of which must be new. 

When it came to the naming of Febru- 
ary, the gods seem to have been neglected, 
for, instead of calling it for any of them, a 
festival was chosen. On the fifteenth of 
February the people used to go up to Rome 
to the very cave where the famous wolf 
cared for Romulus and Remus. Every 
one took as an offering goats and a dog. 
After these animals had been sacrificed 
two young men were chosen, by lot, I 
suppose, since that is the way the Romans 
used to decide important questions. These 
young men were brought to the altar and 
their foreheads touched with a bloody 
sword. The blood was then wiped off 
with wool dipped in milk. After they 
had all eaten of a great feast, each guest 
cut a thong from the skin of the animal he 
had brought to sacrifice. Then—perhaps 
because they felt the need of exercise after 
such a hearty meal—these visitors formed 
themselves in two lines and, with the 
whips in their hands, ran with all their 
might around the city. The bystanders 
thought there was healing in the touch of 


the thongs, so they crowded near the run- 


ners, who kept slashing the whips as they 
ran. This festival was called Februatio 
and the thongs Februa, hence February. 
Originally, the year had but ten months 
and began with March. As Mars was the 
protector of the nation and was thought to 
send the lightning and to be the giver of 
light and of rain, the Romans were natur- 
ally anxious not to arouse his jealousy or 
anger ; so they hastened to name a month 
in his honor. In one way this name seems 
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very appropriate, for Mars was supposed 
to have a voice so loud that when he 
roared it sounded like nine or ten thousand 
men. And the Saxons used always to 
speak of it as the ‘“‘loud and stormy 
month.” 

I like best of all the way April was 
named, though it was not in honor of any 
festival or god. Perhaps, though Roman 
winters are much more mild than ours, the 
people, like us, may have been very glad to 
see signs of the return of spring, like the 
buds opening and all the young green 
things coming through the earth. It made 
them exclaim, ‘‘ Omnia aperit '’—it opens 
everything. And from this came April. 

May was named for the goddess Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas. She had six younger 
sisters, and as they were all born on a 
mountain, they are called ‘‘ mountain god- 
desses.’? Maia was the mother of Mercury, 
called the messenger of the gods, who is 
always represented with winged sandals 
and a wonderful wand twined about with 
two serpents, and which Mercury had only 
to wave and quarrels would cease. What 
a pity that Mercury and his sword are no 
longer known! Jupiter placed Maia and 
her sisters as a group of stars in the sky 
and called them the Pleiades. Only six 
are visible to us, because one was disobedi- 
ent and loved a mortal, Sisyphus. Her 
son, Dardanus, founded Troy, and when 
that was destroyed his mother felt so badly 
that she has hidden her face ever since, 
and the other six stars are pale because 
they are sorrowing with their sister. 

June was probably named for Juno, the 
queen among the gods. She was the wife 
of Jupiter, but unfortunately she was very 
jealous. And it was because she thought 
him in love with Io that she gave Argus, 
with his hundred eyes, the position of 
watchman over her. It is so old that 
probably it is familiar to you all how at 
last Mercury succeeded in putting Argus 
to sleep and then in cutting off his head. 
Juno was greatly grieved at this, and took 
the hundred eyes of Argus and placed 
them in the tail of the peacock. She is 
generally seen ina chariot drawn by pea- 
cocks, with Iris, dressed in rainbow colors, 
for her attendant. 

For many years July was called Quin- 
tilis, the Latin for the fifth month, even 
after the calendar was changed. But you 
all know how much the Romans thought 
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of Julius Cesar, and what a great general 
he was. Naturally, they wanted to honor 
him in every possible way. So on the day 
of his death, which was in the seventh 
month, they decided to give his name to 
it. And ever since, through all these cen- 
turies, whenever people have stopped to 
think as they spoke of July, they have been 
reminded of Julius Cesar, the brave old 
Roman. 

But they were very like the folks of other 
times in one way—they would get jealous 
and angry. And making one of those 
rulers jealous was a really serious thing ; 
it might mean losing one’s head. So no 
sooner had July been christened than they 
hastened to name Sextilis in honor of the 
Emperor Augustus, calling it August. But 
matters were not yet quite even, for July 
had thirty-one days, while August had but 
thirty. So another day was added to Aug- 
ust, and then the Emperor had nothing to 
complain of. 

There have been many brave and wise 
men since whom some of us might have 
liked to honor; but it is doubtful if any 
one of us would have the courage to name 
a month for his especial hero, much as we 
would like to date a letter Dewey the 
tenth, or Lincoln the twenty-first. So 
probably until the end of time the ninth 
month will be called the seventh, or Sep- 
tember ; the tenth, October ; the eleventh, 
November, and the twelfth, December. 

—Margaret P. Boyle. 


ad 
EXPLAINED. 


Two hands there are within her muff, 
And one is soft, the other rough ; 

’Tis hard to guess how one so fair 
Could have two hands so different there. 


O list! ye simple, untrained youth ! 

Ill tell you something now, forsooth : 

The hand so soft, so white, divine, 

Is hers, and hush! the other—mine! 
—Charler Hanson Towne. 


Sad 
A POETIC PROPHECY. 


All poets are prophets, in a general 
sense ; but rarely indeed is a personal pre- 
diction fulfilled so happily, and with such 
specific exactness, as that uttered by Colo- 
nel Archibald Hopkins, clerk of the Court 
of Claims, at Washington, D. C., some two 
years ago. The subject of this friendly 


MARGINALIA. 


forecast was no less a personage than Ad- 
miral (then Commodore) George Dewey, 
and the occasion was a farewell dinner 
given in his honor at the Metropolitan 
Club, in the national capital, when he was 
ordered to the Asiatic Station. Dewey was 
then, as ever, a companionable man, whom 
everybody liked. By the time the list of 
guests reached fifty the capacity of the 
dining-room of the Metropolitan Club was 


fully tested, and the entries, as they say | 


on the race track, were closed. It was a 
memorable evening. Dewey was in happy 
mood amid his friends, the menu was an 
inspiration, the wines numerous and ex- 
cellent, the company congenial. 

The feature of the dinner, as every one 
there present can testify, was the poem of 
Colonel Hopkins, which we reprint here- 
with: 

Fillall your glasses full to-night, 

The wind is off the shore ; 


And be it feast or be it fight, 
We pledge the Commodore. 


Through days of storm, through days of calm, 
On board Pacific seas ; 

At anchor off the Isles of Palm, 
Or with the Japanese ; 


Ashore, afloat, on deck, below, 
Or where the bulldogs roar ; 
To back a friend or breast a foe, 

We pledge the Commodore. 


We know our honor'll be unstained, 
Where’er his pennant flies ; 

Our rights respected and maintained, 
Whatever power defies. 


And when he takes the homeward track, 
An Admiral's banner won, 

We'll hail the day that brings him back, 
And laud the duty done. 

The only trouble with the foregoing, as 
a prophecy, is, that it don’t say anything 
about his marriage But all this was when 
Dewey was simply one Commodore out 
of fifty, one officer among thousands. 


° oo 
WITH VARIOUS POSSIBLE 
APPLICATIONS. 


Some years ago I had occasion to ride 
through the mountain section of East Ten- 
nessee. It is not an agricultural country, 
though in a valley not far from the Wa- 
tauga River. I chanced to come across an 
unusually prosperous-looking farm, and, 
being thirsty, I turned my horse into the 
path that led to the old-fashioned house. 
Before I got to the door I was greeted in a 
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true Southern style by the gentleman who 
evidently owned the place. After passing 
the time of day, I was invited into a build: 
ing that served as a kitchen and handed a 
big dipper of corn whiskey. This natur- 
ally stimulated the conversation, and, con- 
sequently, I learned more about farming 
in Tennessee than I ever knew before. 
Notwithstanding the prosperity of my 
new-made acquaintance, he was bemoan- 
ing a circumstance that, as he stated, cost 
him a thousand dollars’ worth of good 
pork—by not having enough little pigs to 
eat up and fatten upon the mountain 
chestnuts, which had grown more plenti- 
ful that year than he had ever seen them 


before! He had missed an opportunity. 
o* —R. C. W. 
CHICO. 


The late Chico was a Yorkshire terrier of 
purest breed, weighing exactly one pound 
and a half, of remarkable beauty, and pos- 
sessing a bright, human-like intelligence, 


CHICO. 


which, combined with a charming disposi- 
tion and what must be described as fastidi- 
ous refinement of inanner, won for himina 
short life of less than four years a circle of 
friends who now mourn him as perhaps a 
dog never before was mourned. These 
friends were mostly, though not exclusive- 
ly, persons of artistic or literary distinc- 
tion—writers, singers, painters, players. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm, well known in 
the first category, says of Chico: 

He understood the usages of good society and 
seemed to take as much pleasure in a reception, 
concert or opera as if he had been a biped instead 
of aquadruped. He had his own views and ex- 
pressed them to his friends, but always by little 
gestures, and not by sounds. With singers he liked 
he would sit or stand motionless and express en- 
joyment by either smiling or wagging his tail 
With singers he did not like he would express his 
disfavor by curling himself into a ball under a sofa 
or, where it was possible, by leaving the room. 
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He probably occasioned more diplomatic and in- 
ternational trouble than any dog who ever lived. 
He and his mistress were inseparable, and as she 
ig a great traveler and many of the European 
countries have absurd rules and regulations re- 
specting the importation of dogs, sumething was 
always bound to happen upon the journey. To 
provide against these legal difficulties, Chico had 
passports, vises, bills of health, medical certificates 
certificated photographs aud official statements 
and records. The little fellow undoubtedly under- 
stood something of the difficulty, because, if neces- 
sary, he would creep into a sleeve or pocket, a box 
or basket at command and there remain as if 
dead until told to reappear. In this way he had 
traveled in railways, steamers and other means of 
transportation where dogs were absolutely pro- 
hited. and the stricter the rule against dogs the 
greater was his joy when he performed the journey 
in safety. He seems to have had a preference for 
poets. He liked Joaquin Miller, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gladys Went- 
worth, Grace LeBaron Upham and Florence 
Folsom. 

And the poets liked Chico, as is evident 
from the sympathetic tributes which they 
have paid to the little fellow’s memory. 
Oft ere this has his portrait been published 
—in the great London weeklies, in the 
newspapers here at home. We regret that 
we cannot here make room for all the 
verses we have, but will offer, as among 
the most touching, the following : 


CHICO. 

By the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 
If angels keep our treasures we call lost, 
And vanished joys may yet be ours again, 
Then surely love like Chico's has but crossed 
The narrow stream which separates the main 
From this, an island in life’s traubled sea, 
Where first we taste of human destiny; 
For well we know that bird and beast and man 
Share the same life with which the world began; 
And love which thrills and binds fond human 

hearts 

Looks out of eyes like Chico's, nor departs 
When death hath placed upon that love its seals 
And joys are memories till our God reveals 
The mighty mysteries of all-conquering love, 
And we shall clasp our own in worlds above. 


These beautiful stanzas are by the late 
“ Pearl Rivers ”’ 


ONLY A DOG. 
“Only a dog.” You wonder why 
I grieve so much to see him die. 
Ah, if you knew 
How true a friend a dog can be, 
And what a friend he was to me 
When friends were few! 


“Only a dog, a beast,” you sneer; 
‘*Not worthy a sigh or tear.” 
Speak not to me 
Such falsehood of my poor dumb friend, 
While | have language tu defend 
His memory. 


Thro’ ups and downs, thro’ thick and thin, 
My boon companion he has been 
For years and years. 
He journeyed with me many miles ; 
I gave him frowns, I gave him smiles, 
And now, sad tears. 


Ah! go away and let me cry, 

For now you know the reason why 
LT loved him so, 

Leave me alone to close his eyes, 

That looked so wistful and so wise; 
Trying to know. 


At garden gate or open door 

You'll run to welcome me now no more, 
Dear little friend. 

You were so good, so kind, so true, 

I question, looking down at you, 
Is this the end ? 


Is there for you no other side— 

No home beyond death's chilly tide 
And heavy fog, 

Where meekness and fidelity 

Will meet reward—although you be 
Only a dog? 


“ He had no soul.” How know you so? 

What have we that had not Chico, 
Save idle speech? =~ 

If from the Bible you can read 

Him soulless, then I own no creed 
That preachers preach. 


My dog had love and faith and joy 

As much ax any baby boy— 
Intelligence— 

Could smell, see, hear and suffer pain ; 

What makes a soul, if these are vain? 
When I go hence, 


‘Tis my belief, my dog will be 

Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing so, 

I keep his ribbon and his bell, 

And do not say to him, “ Farewell,” 
But, * Au revoir, Chico!"’ 


* 
THE WIND’S MESSAGE. 


Oh! the wild wind wildly moans 


In the branches of the tree, 
And it hustles 
And it bustles 

In a diabolic glee. 


It along the meadow sweeps, 


And it ripples and it whines, 
And it dances 
And it prances 

Through the sycamores and pines. 


And the burden of its song’s 


“er delivered with a roar: 
“Tam humming 
And I'm coming— 
Hang the sign out: ‘Shut the door!” 
—R. K. M. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINE. 


LLE thinges beneathe ye skye 
That lorlic are and true 
Obey one lawe, to closer drawe 
My longinge hearte to you, 


Ye blushinge roses bloome, 
Ye lily’s tender hue, 

Ye violette with dewdrops wette 
Breathe onlie, onlie you. 


Ye breezes wanderinge 
Ve whisperinge woodlande through, 
Where’ er they blowe their voices lowe 
Speake onlie, onlie you. 


Ye blackbirde in ye tree, 
Ye skylarke in ye blue, 
In alle their gleefulle melodie 


Singe onlie, onlie you. 


Ye promise of ye Maie 
And June s fulfilnente, too— 

Yea, alle ye yeare but makes more deare 
Ye rerie thought of you. 


Pd care notte for ye flowers, 
No fairer one Id sce 

In alle ye place than your faire face 
Tf it would smile on me, 


Id care notte for ye breeze 
That whispers to ye tree, 
Tf one lowe worde my glad care hearde 


You whisperinge to me. 


Pd care not for ye birdes 
That carol joyfullie— 
With you to blesse my lonelinesse 


My lite a songe would be, 


Though winter ls withoute, 


Vette happinesse divine 


Would make cache daye as brighte as Maie, 


Could Tbut calle you mine. 


Jennie Retts Hartswick, 


YOUNG WASHINGTON’S WRESTLING MATCH. 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwaid, 
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MRS. WASHINGTON. * 


— The first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West.’’—Byron. 
NE hundred years ago (Saturday, De- 
cember 14th, 1799), the great soul 
of George Washington took its leave 
of this world. Nothing is truer than the 
words ‘‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,’’ and rarely, if ever, was that say- 
ing more signally illustrated than in the 
sudden death of Washington. If on Thurs- 
day, the 12th, while he was out on horse- 
back for five hours, visiting his extensive 
landed estates, someone had said, ‘‘ Before 
the Sabbath comes, his earthly life will 
* have run its limit,’’ the answer would have 
been, ‘‘Impossible!’’ for, while he was 
within a few months of his sixty-eighth 
* The two profiles here reproduced are photo- 
graphs by Miley, of Lexington, Va., from the 
original pastels drawn from life by Sharpless in 
THE WASHINGTON ARMS, 1796, and now owned by Gen. G. W. Custis Lee. 


COPYRIGHT 1900, BY FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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year, every indication promised that he would be spared yet for many 
years. He had inherited a remarkably fine physique and strong constitu- 
tion, and his habits of life had been such as to develop a physical and 
moral manhood which made him the observed of all observers. Temperate 
in his diet, methodical in his habits, given to outdoor exercise and labor, he 
had come nearly to man’s allotted ‘‘threescore years and ten,’’ erect and 
tall of form and with the ruddy glow of health upon his cheek. In his 
prime, his height was six feet and two inches, his weight ranging from two 
hundred and ten to two hundred and twenty pounds, and he had the agility 
of a panther and the strength of a lion. Custis, in his Recollections 
of Washington, 
says: ‘‘ Toa ma- 
jestic height was 
added a corres- 
pondent breadth 
and __ firmness, 
and his whole 
person was so 
cast in nature’s 
finest mold as to 
resemble the 
classic remains 
of ancient stat- 
uary, where all 
the parts con- 
tribute to the 
purity and_per- 
fection of the 
whole.”’ 

When Wash- 
ington was a 
young man, 
wrestling con- 
tests were aniong 
the manly sports 
of the period. 
On one oceasion 
during the prog- 
ress of one of 
these bouts, 
Washington 
upon being in- 
vited to prove 
his prowess, re- 
tired to the 
GEORGE WASUINGTON AS COLONEL IN THE COLONIAL ARMY. friendly shade of 

Painting by C. W. Peale, owned by General G WC, Lee. a nearhy tree, 
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THE STANDARD PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART (FROM 1L1FE, 1795), IN THE BOSTON ATHEN.EUM. 


where he was soon deeply interested in one of his favorite books. The cham- 
pion wrestler, known as ‘ the strong man of Virginia,’’ after having defeated 
all who dared to dispute his supremacy, indirectly challenged the young man 
with the book, but he paid no attention to him. The wrestler’s vaunting 
boast at length became such, however, that Washington closed his book, 
calmly entered the ring and grappled with the champion, The result of the 
contest can best be judged from the words of the bully himself: ‘In Wash- 
ington’s lion grasp I became powerless, and was hurled to the ground with 
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a force that seemed to jar the very marrow in my bones.’’ As if nothing had 
happened, Washington returned to the perusal of his book, not noticing the 
shouts of the bystanders. 

His magnificent physique had not been impaired by any vicious habits. 
No vice was ever able to fasten its gnawing tooth upon the fibre of his inflex- 
ible character. Hence, when he passed his sixty-seventh birthday, his 
natural force was unabated and his eye undimmed. Unaided, he would 
mount his horse and ride for hours at a time; men by many years his 
junior, found it no easy task to keep pace with him on foot. How little 
reason then for any one to think when he arose on Friday morning, the 
13th, that he had but one more night to live ! 

Many centuries ago, a bereaved and sorrowing woman said to her Master 


FROM AN EARLIER PORTRAIT BY STUART. 
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PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT PEALE, 


and Lord, ‘‘Sir, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.’’ It 
often happens that, when some beloved one dies, we punish ourselves with 
that little insignificant ‘‘if,’? and lament that something might have been 
done to avert the calamity. ‘‘If’’? Washington had not staid out on that 
fatal Friday morning in a cold and drizzling rain; ‘‘if,’’ after returning to 
the house, he had at once changed his wet garments; ‘‘if,’? on Friday 
night, when Colonel Lear urged him to take something for his cold, he had 
consented ; ‘if’? he had allowed his wife to call some of the servants to send 
them for a physician—Washington might have lived yet many years to enjoy 
with his fellow citizens the blessings of that liberty which he achieved at the 
risk of his life and fortune. Shall we charge him with neglect? Not by any 
means. Had he not penetrated the dense forests and threaded the moun- 
tains between the Potomac and the Ohio rivers in the dead of winter? Had 
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he not for many weeks 
slept, wherever night 
overtook him, with 
the snow for his bed 
and the sky for his 
roof? Had he not 
swam rivers battling 
with the floating ice 
in his endeavor to 
reach the shore? Had 
he not spent many 
weary days and nights 
at Valley Torge and 
on the march? Had 
he not crossed the 
swollen Delaware in a 
blinding snowstorm 
fighting the raging cur- 
rent and dangerous ice 
floes? Had he not all 
his life been averse to 
the taking of medicine? 
It is for these reasons 
that no blame can be 
attached to him for ap- 


REPLICA BY STUART. 


parent neglect. The circumstances 
of the life of George Washington 
are more familiarly known than 
those connected with his last illness 
and his death. On Friday morn- 
ing, the 13th of December, 1799, 
in his aceustomed health and 
strength, he went out of doors to 
perform some little work on his 
estate, known as Mount Vernon. 
It was chilly, and a light rain 
mixed with sleet and snow was 
falling. Washington’s chief method 
of rest, aside from sleep, was a 
change of work. He therefore came 
back into the house, laid aside his 
WASHINGTON AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE. — preat-coat, ate his dinner with the 


From the miniatur i f nted hi . ° . 
CMa family, and applied himself to some 
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indoor task. About one o’clock, he was seized with a chill and nausea, but 
he continued with his work. He joined the family at supper, but: his ap- 
_ petite was gone. After partaking of a cup of tea he retired to the parlor and 
conversed with his wife and other members of the household until nine 
o’clock, at which time it was his custom to go to bed. On this night, how- 
ever, he retired to his library with Colonel Tobias Lear, a gentleman of edu- 
cation and refinement, who had been for many years with General Washing- 
ton, first as his secretary and afterward as superintendent of his private 
affairs. They remained until nearly midnight. Before preparing to retire, 
Colonel Lear advised Washington to take something for his cold, whereupon 
he replied, ‘‘ No ; you know I never take anything for a cold. Let it go as 
it came.’? Upon going to his room, his wife upbraided him for having 
remained up so late when he was not well. He replied : ‘‘I came as soon as 
my business was accomplished. You well know that through a long life it 
has been my unvaried rule never to put off till to-morrow the duties which 
could be performed to-day.’’? These words become ominously significant 
when we consider that he said, afterward, he had felt from the first that his 
sickness was the beginning of the end. 

He went to bed and spent the rest of the night in feverish restlessness. His 
wife wanted to call the servants and send fora doctor, but he would not consent, 
fearing she herself might take cold. Neither would he permit the rest of any 
of the servants to be disturbed. When daylight came, a messenger was sent 
in haste for Dr. Craik, for many years the bosom friend of Washington, and 
Assistant Director-General of the Hospital Department in the Revolutionary 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
The house is no longer standing, but its site is marked bu.an appropriate monument, 
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War. Mean- 
time, the over- 
seer of the es- 
tate was called 
in ; he opened 
a vein and let 
out a small 
quantity of 
blood, but 
this measure 
brought no re- 
lief to the suf- 
ferer. Dr. Craik 
soon arrived, 
and did all in 
his power to al- 
leviate the suf- 
ferings of his 
distinguished 
patient, but his 
efforts were 
also of no avail. 
Dr. Dick of 
Alexandria 
and Dr. Brown 
of Port To- 
bacco were 
called in con- 
sultation, and 
in spite of all 
that was done, 
the malady 
continued to 


gain upon its GENERAL WASHINGTON AT BOSTON. 
victim. : j From the painting by Stuart. 


All day long the struggle continued, and toward evening it became ap- 
parent to all that there was no hope for recovery. He spoke very little and ~ 
with much pain, his throat being badly swollen and exceedingly sore, mak- 
ing it difficult for those attending him to understand him. Though in great 
pain, he uttered no complaint, but endured with patience the sufferings that 
were to be unto death. One of his old servants while smoothing out the 
pillows of his bed, affectionately asked some question, to which Washington 
kindly replied, ‘‘ I am very ill.’”’ To Dr. Craik he said, ‘‘I am dying, sir, 
but I am not afraid to die.’’ 

Washington was the most self-possessed person in the sick chamber ; to 
the very last moment his mind was perfectly clear. In the midst of his suf- 
ferings he would often express regret that others should need to tax their 
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GROUNDS AND MANSION AT MOUNT 

Copyright, 1899, by the Detroit Photograph Co.; 

strength in his behalf. He manifested the same consideration for others in 
his last hours which he had manifested throughout his eventful life. His 
habitual attendance to his business affairs did not desert him even in the 
hour of approaching death. He called to his wife and begged her to go to 
his desk and bring him the two papers she would find in his private drawer. 
He took them, looked them over and said, in calm and collected tones: 


WEST PARLOR, MOUNT VERNON, 
(Cow: tesy of the Washington Souvenir Company, pu-lishers.) 
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VERNON, AS THEY ARE AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
Washington Souvenir Company, publishers. 


‘“‘These are my wills; preserve this one and burn the other.’’ Then he 
turned to Colonel Lear and said, ‘‘ At length I am going. Have me de- 
cently buried, and do not let my body be put into the vault in less than 
three days after I am dead.”’ 

He was seen at times to feel his pulse, evidently keeping close watch on his 


FSS UMNO ELS 
tet EY INS . LRP. 


BANQUET HALL, MOUNT VERNON, 
(Courtesy of the Washington Souvenir Company.) 
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condition. He asked what time it was, and on being told that it was some 
minutes after ten o’clock, he composed his body at length, folded his hands 
over his bosom, closed his eyes and fell asleep never to awake. So quietly 
and peacefully had he passed away that those who were in the room remained 
in perfect silence for some moments, hardly knowing that his great spirit had 
left its earthly cell. 

Mrs. Washington, who was seated near the ae of the bed, at length asked 
in a firm, collected voice: ‘‘Is he gone?’’ Colonel Lear was so overcome 
with grief that he could not speak, but held up his hand, in token that he was 
no more. Mrs. Washington then said: ‘‘’Tis well. All is over; I shall 
soon follow him ; I have no more trials to pass through.’’? She was led from 
the room overwhelmed with grief. 

In the ‘‘ Port Folio”’ of June 5th, 1802, the following brief notice appeared : 
“Died at Mt. 
Vernon, on 
Saturday eve- 
ning, the 22d 
of May, Mrs. 
Martha Wash- 
ington, widow 
of the late il- 
lustrious Gen- 
eral George 
Washington. 
To those amia- 
ble Christian 
virtues which 
adorn the fe- 
male charac- 
ter, she added 
dignity of 
manners, su- 
periority of un- 
derstanding, a 
mind intelli- 
gent and ele- 
vated. The 
silence of re- 
spectful grief is 
our best eu- 
logy.”’ 

At the mo- 
ment of Wash- 
ington’s death 
there were 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. present in the 
Fiom the painting by Scheuster room Mrs. 
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BEDROOM IN WHICH WASHINGTON DIED. 
(Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Co.) 
Washington, Col. Lear, Dr. Craik, the servants Christopher, Caroline, Molly 
and Charlotte, and the housekeeper, Mrs. Forbes. 
One may ask why Washington, who was a communicant of the Episcopal 
Church and distinguished for his trust in God, did not have with him in his 


MRS. WASHINGTON’S BEDROOM. 
Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Co.) 
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last moments a Christian minister. His devoted wife, whose piety he had 
known for so many years, knelt at his bedside with her face in her hands 
resting upon the Bible which for fifty years she had made her counsellor, and 
she ceased not to pray for the good man whose joys and sorrows she had 
shared for forty memorable years. Who can doubt but that the dying man 
found more consolation in this ministration than he would have found in that 
of any other, man or angel ? 

A coffin of mahogany, lined with lead and covered within and without 
with black velvet, was made on the following day at Alexandria. On a plate 
at the head of the coffin was inscribed ‘‘ Surge ad Judicium’’; on another, in 
the middle, ‘‘ Gloria Deo,’ while on a small silver plate in the form of an 
American shield appeared the inscription : 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Born Fes. 22, 1732. 
Digp Dec. 14, 1799. 

The time of the funeral was fixed for noon of the following Wednesday, 
but, awaiting the arrival of the military organization from Alexandria which 
was to take part in the ceremonies, was postponed till three o’clock. The 
pall-bearers were Colonels Little, Simms, Payne, Gilpin, Ramsay and Mars- 
leter, and the order of the procession was as follows : 

Troops, Horse and Foot. 
Clergy: Rev’s. Davis, Muir, Moffat, Addison. 
The General’s horse, with saddle, holsters and pistols, led by the two grooms, Cyrus 
and Wilson, who were dressed in deep black. 
The Body, borne by Free Masons and Officers. 
Principal Mourners. 
Lord Fairfax and Ferdinando Fairfax. 
Lodge No, 23, A. F. and A. M. 
Corporation of Alexandria. 
All other persons in procession. 

Thus formed, the cortege moved slowly and solemnly to the vault erected 
on his own premises, while minute-guns were being fired from a schooner 
sent down from Alexandria by Robert Hamilton for the purpose. 

At the vault the burial service of the Episcopal Church was read by Rev. 
Mr. Davis, who also delivered a brief address. After this the Masons per- 
formed their burialeeremony. Three discharges of musketry were fired, fol- 
lowed by a salvo of eleven pieces of artillery, fired simultaneously from the 
back of the vault where they had been arranged. 

Thus, over the remains of the Hustrious Washington were pronounced the 
words which at last are said of all the great as well as the humble: ‘‘ Ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust.”’ 

At the time of his death Congress was in session at Philadelphia; it was 
four days before the news of his death reached the seat of the Government, 
while, when Gladstone died, it was known in Philadelphia in less than four 
hours after his demise. Colonel Lear sent the following letter to President 


John Adams : 
“Mount Versxox, December 15th, 1799. 
“Tt is with inexpressible grief that I have to announce to you the death of the great 
and goud General Washington. He died last evening, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
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MOUNT VERNON IN 1832, SHOWING THE FAMILY TOMB IN WHICH WASHINGTON S REMAINS 
WERE FIRST DEPOSITED. 


GARDEN, AND GARDENER’s COTTAGE, MOUNT VERNON. 
(Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Company. 
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after a short illness of about twenty hours. His disorder was inflammatory sore throat, 
which proceeded from cold, of which he made but little complaint on Friday. On Sat- 
urday morning about three o’clock he became ill. Dr. Craik attended him in the morn- 
ing, and Dr. Dick of Alexandria and Dr. Brown of Port Tobacco were soon after called 
in. Every medical assistance was offered, but without the desired effect. His last 
scene corresponded with the whole tenor of his life; not a groan nor a complaint es- 
caped him in extreme distress. With perfect resignation and in full possession of his 
reason he closed his well-spent life. 
“T have the honor to be,. with the highest respect, sir, 
““Your most obedient and very humble servant, Topras Lear.”’ 


The President sent the above letter, accompanied by the following brief 
message, to Congress : 
; ““Unitep States, December 19th, 1799. 
‘“GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE AND GENTLEMEN OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES— 
The letter herewith transmitted will inform you that it has pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to remove from this life our excellent fellow-citizen George Washington, by the 
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purity of his character 
and a long series of 
services to his country 
rendered illustrious 
through the world. It 
remains for an _affec- 
tionate and _ grateful 
people in whose hearts 
he can never die, to 
pay suitable honors to 
his memory. 
“*Joun ADAMS.”’ 


Later on, the 
House of Represent- 
atives, headed by its 
Speaker, proceeded 
to the house of the 
President and form- 
ally expressed _ its 
condolence. The 
Speaker addressed 
the President anc 
said : 

“The House of Rep- 
resentatives, penetrat- 
ed with a sense of the 


irreparable loss sus- 


tained by the nation 
in the death of that FROM THE ST. MEMIN CRAYON, IN THE J. CARSON BREVOORT 


COLLECTION. 


great and good man, 
the illustrious and beloved Washington, wait on you, sir, to express their condolence 
on the melancholy and distressing event.” 


To this the President replied : 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Represenratives—I receive with great respect and 
affection the condolence of the House of Representatives on the melancholy and affect- 
ing event, in the death of the most illustrious and beloved personage which this cent- 
ury has ever produced. I sympathize with you, and with the nation, and with good 
men through the world, in the irreparable loss sustained by us all.”’ 


On the 23d of February, the Senate sent a letter of condolence to President 
Adams. To this communication the President sent the following reply : 


‘“GENTLEMEN OF THE Senate—I receive with the most respectful and affectionate 
sentiments in this impressive address, the obliging expressions of your regret for the 
loss our country has sustained in the death of her most esteemed, beloved and admired 
citizen. 

“In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this melancholy event, you 
will permit me only to say that I have seen him in the days of his adversity, in some 
of the scenes of his deepest distress and most trying perplexities ; I have also attended 
him in his highest elevation and most prosperous felizity, with uniform admiration of 
his wisdom, moderation and constancy. 

“‘Among all our original associates in the noble league of the continent in 1774 
which first expressed the sovereign will of a free nation in America, he was the only 
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one remaining in the General Government. Although with a constitution more en- 
feebled than his, at an age when he thought it necessary to prepare for retirement, I 
feel myself alone, bereft of my last brother ; yet I derive a strong consolation from the 
unanimous disposition which appears in all ages and classes, to mingle their sorrow 
with mine in this common calamity to the world. 

‘““The life of Washington cannot suffer.by a comparison with these in other countries 
who have been most celebrated and exalted by fame. The attributes and decorations 
of royalty could have served only to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made 
him from being a modest citizen a more resplendent luminary. Misfortune, had he 
lived, could hereafter have sullied his glory only with those superficial minds who be- 
lieve that character and actions are marked by success alone. Malice could never blast 
his honor, and envy made him a singular exception to her universal rule. For him- 
self, he had lived long enough to life and glory. For his fellow citizens, if their pray- 
ere could have been answered, he would have been immortal. For me, his departure 
is at a most unfortunate moment. Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous 
dominion of Providence over the passions of men, and the results of their counsels and 
actions as well ag their lives, nothing remains for me but humble resignation. 

‘His example is now complete, and it will teach wisdom and virtue to magistrates, 
citizens and men, not only in the present age, but in future generations, as long as our 
history shall be read. If Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want 
biographers, eulogists or historians. Joun Apams.” 


The formal announcement of Washington’s death was made to Congress by 
John Marshall, then a member of that body, and afterward Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, after which both houses adjourned out of 
respect to his memory. On the 23d of December Congress adopted resolu- 
tions as follows : 


First, That a marble monument be erected in honor of Washington at the Nationai 
Capital. 

Second, That there should be a formal procession from Congress Hall to the German 
Lutheran Church, on Thureday, the 26th, and an oration be delivered before both 
Houses. 


General Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry,’’ the father of General Robert 
FE. Lee) was chosen to deliver the oration. 


Third, That the people of the United States be requested to wear mourning crape on 
the left arm for thirty days. 

Fourth, That the President of the United States send a copy of these resolutions with 
condolence to Mrs. Washington, and request that Washington's remains be committed 
to the care of the United States to be buried at the National Capital. 


From the American Daily Advertiser, December 24th, 1799 : 


“Major-General Hamilton, through the Secretary of War, has received the following 

communication from the President of the United States : 
666 PHILADELPHIA, December 21st, 1799. 

‘The President, with deep regret, announces to the army the death of its beloved 
chief, General George Washington. Sharing in the grief which every heart must feel 
for so heavy and afflicting a public loss, and desirous to express hix high sense of the 
vast debt of gratitude which is due to the virtues, talents and memorable services of 
the illustrious deceased, he directs that funeral honors be paid to him at all the mili- 
tary stations, and that the officers of the army and of the several corps of Volunteers 
wear crape on the left arm, by way of mourning, for six months. Major-General Ham- 
ilton will give the necessary orders for carrying into effect the foregoing directions.’ ”’ 


be 


On the 80th of December Congress recommended “that the people of the 
United States assemble on the twenty-second of the suceceding February?’ to 
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testify their grief by suitable eulogies, orations and discourses, or by public 
prayer.’’ But the nation did not wait until the appointed day. As rapidly 
as the news of the death of him whom they had come to know and love as 
the father of their country and his, spread among the people, there was one 
widespread, spontaneous expression of profound grief. Drums were muffled, 
flags hung at half mast ; festivities were suspended ; homes, business houses, 
public buildings as well as the persons of the people were draped in mourn- 
ing. In churches, in legislative halls, in public places and in private inter- 
course, the American people gave voice to their sorrow. Eyes that had never 
seen him overflowed, while trembling lips uttered the sad refrain: ‘‘Our 


THE PRESENT TOMB OF WASHINGTON, TO WHICH HIS REMAINS WERE TRANSFERRED IN 1832. 
(Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Company.) 


Washington is dead !’’ Nor was the mourning his death produced confined 
to the American people. 

Of all people other than those of the United States, the French were the 
most pronounced in their appreciation of the character of Washington and 
their sorrow on account of his death. The Gazette de France of February 9th, 
1800, said : ; 

‘‘Washington is dead! This news in the time of the Directory it would have been 
imprudent to announce. Now, the heart may with confidence abandon itself to all the 
generous emotions of the soul, and we may dare to weep at the tomb of a great man. 
A general funeral service has been ordered in America, and this will be observed by 
the citizens of every nation. No period has sustained a loss so irreparable as the end 
of the eighteenth century.” 
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On February 4th 
Felix Faulcon ad- 
dressed the French 
Legislative Assem- 
bly on the death of 
the great American. 
The first clause in 
his address was : 


“Washington is no 
more! The tomb has 
claimed him who was 
the model of Repub- 
lican perfection. This 
is not the time to trace 
all that this truly 
great man has accom- 
plished for the liber- 
ties of America, the 
generous inspirations 
which he imparted to 
the French who were 
attracted to his school 
of arms; the sublime 
act which will ever 
add lustre to his mem- 
ory, when, after hav- 


hROM THE BUST BY HOUDON 


BUST (FROM LIFE) BY G, CERACCHI. 
ing exerted his talents in giving liberty to his coun- 
try, he voluntarily relinquished supreme power to 
conceal his glory in the obscurity of private life.’’ 

Napoleon, who was then First Consul of the 
French, issued the following order under date 
of February 18th, 1800 : 

‘Washington is no more! That great man fought 
against tyranny. He firmly established the liberty 
of his country. His memory will be ever dear to the 
French people, as it must be to every friend of free- 
dom in the two worlds, and especially to the French 

soldiers, who, like him and the Ameri- 
cans, bravely fight for hberty and equal- 
ity. The First Consul in consequence 
orders that, for ten days, black crepes 
shall be suspended to all the standards 
and flags of the Republic.”’ 

At that time there were but five 
diplomatic representatives of foreign 
countries accredited to the United 
States ; they were the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, France and Great 
Britain. Our Minister to France 
had been withdrawn owing to the 
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strained relations between the two countries growing out of depredations upon 
our commerce by French privateers ; and a commission, consisting of Oliver 
Ellsworth, William Van Murray and William R. Davies, was sent to the 
French capital for the purpose of reaching an amicable settlement. For this 
reason there is no correspondence in our State Department from Paris in rela- 
tion to Washington’s death. But letters from our Ministers at The Hague, 
Lisbon, Madrid and London to the State Department acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the news of the death of Washington. D. Humphries wrote from 
Madrid under date of February 1st, 1800, and W. V. Murray under date of 
February 2d, 1800. Each expressed his own sorrow and made mention of 
the fact that the Ministers of other countries paid him visits of condolence, 
but made no mention of how the news was accepted by the government to 
which he was accredited. William Smith, our Minister at Lisbon, wrote on 
February Ist, 1800, simply acknowledging receipt of the news and giving ex- 
pression to his own sorrow. : 

The treatment of the subject at the Court of St. James is of peculiar in- 
terest, as but sixteen years had elapsed since the close of the Revolutionary 
War, and the memories of its stirring events were still fresh in the minds of 
the people of both countries. Great Britain held Wash- 
ington most responsible for the issues of that war ; 
the. King and his Court therefore could not have been 
expected to be over-profuse in their protestations of 
sorrow on account of the death of the 
man who had led the untrained and 
poorly provided Continental army to 
victory against the splendidly equipped 
and disciplined British forces. The at 
titude of the English Court, then, stands 
in marked contrast with the friendly 
spirit shown by England toward this 
country to-day. Every thoughtful Amer- 
ican is keenly appreciative of the 
present feeling of friendship and 
good-will of the ruler and peo- 
ple of our mother country toward 
us. There have been times when 
they were not in such thorough 
accord with us on 
this subject, how- 
ever. While 
Washington was 
leading the Amer- 
ican patriots in § 
their struggle for 
freedom, he and 
they had many 
friends among the CANOVA’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON AS A ROMAN GENERAL. 
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English people and some among the English nobility. When the news of 
Washington’s death reached Great Britain, all the London papers, with 
the single exception of the Gazette (the official Court paper), made mention 
of it in terms honorable to his memory. These voiced the feelings of the 
English people; the Gazette, by its silence, expressed the sentiments of the 
King and his Court. The following is an extract from a letter from Rufus 
- King, our Minister to Great Britain at that time, to the Secretary of State : 


“Lonpon, February 28th, 1800. 

‘“Dear Str—It was my intention to have mentioned to you in my last letter that, 
immediately on receiving information of the death of General Washington, and that a 
public mourning had been ordered, I put myself and family in mourning, as was 
universally done by the American citizens in this country. The newspapers, except- 
ing the (cazefte, all announced the General’s death in a manner honorable to his mem- 
ory ; they also took notice of the public mourning that had been recommended, so that 
no one could be ignorant of it. Mr. Siston’s dispatch, without doubt, also mentioned 
the death of the General, as well as the respect shown to his memory; but no extract 
from it was injected in the Gazette, tho’ an extract of a letter from Mr. Wickam, the 
English Minister in Swabia, to Lord Grenville, received about the game time, and which 
gives an account of the death of Steiger, one of the late advoyers of Berne, was pub- 
lished in this official paper. 

“T attended the next levée in full mourning, my colleagues made me the customary 
compliments of condolence, but the King, tho’ he spoke to me as usual on other topics, 
took no notice of the occasion of my being in mourning, and was silent respecting 
America. The next day being the Queen’s drawing-room, I was at Court and in 
mourning, as on the preceding day ; both the King and the Queen offered the same 
reserve as the King had before done. I went again to the levée, still in mourning, and 
the King still maintained his former silence. The Ministers are not regular in their 
attendance and commonly come late ; some of them were, however, present on each 
day, but none of them said a word to me concerning the death of this great man ; so 
that I concluded, and the President, who well knows the character of the Court, will 
think I had sufficient reason to do so, that this disrespectful omission, and, as I con- 
sider it, want of magnanimity, was a concerted neglect. 

ete. ete. ete. 
“T have the honor to be, dear sir, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, Rurus Kine.” 


In pursuance to the fourth resolution of Congress as recited above, Presi- 
dent Adams wrote Mrs. Washington and received the following reply : 


“ Mount VERNON, December 31st, 1799. 

“Sin—While I feel with keenest anguish, the late dispensation of Divine Providence, 
I cannot be insensible to the mournful tributes of respect and veneration which are 
paid to my dear deceased husband ; and, as his best services and most anxious wishes 
were always devoted to the welfare and happiness of his country, to know that they 
were truly appreciated and gratefully remembered, affords no inconsiderable consola- 
tion. ; 

“Taught by the great example which I have so long had before me, never to oppose 
my private wishes to the public will, I must consent to the request made by Congress, 
which you have had the goodness to transmit to me; and, in doing this, [ need not, I 
cannot, suv what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make to a sense of public duty. 
With grateful acknowledgments, and unfeigned thanks for the personal respect and 
evidence of condolence expressed by Congress and yourself, T remain, 

“Very respectfully, sir, 
‘* Your most obedient and humble servant, Martia WasnixGton.”’ 


Not until [852 were the requisite provisions made to carry out this arrange- 
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ment. Every preparation was finally made and a mausoleum was constructed 
in the undercroft or basement, exactly beneath the center of the great dome 
of the National Capitol, when it was discovered that Mrs. Washington’s con- 
sent was given with the condition that her remains should rest by the side of 
her husband’s. To arrange for this, negotiations with some of her relatives 
and further action by Congress were necessary. Before these further condi- 
tions could be complied with, Mount Vernon became the property of the 
Government, and the matter of the removal of the remains to the National 
Capital was dropped, and it now seems probable that they will refnain where 
they are, though the crypt prepared at Washington remains unoccupied, with 
an electric light perpetually burning above it. 

His body was first placed in the family vault on the Mount Vernon estate. 
In his will, Washington left directions and plans for a new vault, which was 
built afterward, and to which his remains were transferred in 1832. The 
front of this tomb has an ante-chamber, built of red brick, about twelve feet 
in height, with a large iron gateway. It was erected for the accommodation 
of two marble coffins or sarcophagi, one for Washington, the other for Mrs. 
Washington ; they stand in full view of the visitor. Over the gateway, upon 
a marble slab, are the words : 

“Within this enclosure rest the remains of General GEoRGE WAsHINGTON.”’ 

Over the vault door inside, are the words : 

“He vHat Betigvetu in Me, THOUGH HE WERE Deap, yet SHALL HE Live AGAIN.”’ 


Pursuant to the first resolution of Congress relating to the death of Wash- 
ington, a great marble monolith was erected in the City of Washington. It 
was not until a voluntary association took the matter up and aroused public 
sentiment in its favor, that Congress took hold of the enterprise in earnest. 
The monument cost about $1,500,000 ; of this amount $300,000 were volun- 
tary offerings, the balance being appropriated by various acts of Congress. 
The foundation is of blue gneiss and 146 feet square. The base of the shaft 
is 35 feet square and 15 feet thick. At 500 feet elevation, where the pyramid 
begins, it is only 18 inches thick. The entire height is 555 feet 54 inches. 
The lower part of the inner walls is of blue gneiss rock, while the upper part 
is of granite, the whole from bottom to top being surfaced with crystal mar- 
ble blocks. 

The total value of estate as given by Washington in the schedule accom- 
panying his will is $530,000. In our day of immense fortunes Washington 
would not be considered a very wealthy man, but he was one of the richest 
men in America a hundred years ago. When he drew his sword in the cause 
of American freedom, he not only threw his great estate, but his life as well, 
into the issue ; for, had he failed, his property would have been confiscated 
to the English Crown and his life forfeited as the penalty for treason. But 
he succeeded, and he will ever be known in all history as the great American 
patriot, soldier and statesman. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS PIPER. 


By Bret Harte. 


DO not think that any of us who enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of the Piper girls or the hospitality of Judge 
Piper, their father, ever cared for the youngest sister. 
Not on account of her extreme youth, for the eldest 
* Miss Piper confessed to twenty-six; and the youth of 
the youngest sister was established solely, I think, by 
one big braid down her back. Neither was it because 
she was the plainest, for the beauty of the Piper girls 
was a recognized general distinction, and the youngest 
Miss Piper was not entirely devoid of the family 
charms. Nor was it from any lack of intelligence, nor from any defective 
social quality, for her precocity was astounding and her good-humored frank- 
ness alarming. Neither do I think it could be said that a slight deafness, 
which might impart an embarrassing publicity to any statement—the reverse 
of our general feeling—that might be confided by any one to her private ear, 
was a sufficient reason, for it was pointed out that she always understood 
everything that Tom Sparrell told her in his ordinary tone of voice. Briefly, 
it was very possible that the youngest Miss Piper did not like us. 

Her name was “‘ Delaware’; Judge Piper, an old Federalist, having named 
his girls after certain Southern and Middle States, possibly to perpetuate his 
ideas of individual sovereignty ; and the youngest and smallest Miss Piper 
naturally was given the name of the smallest State in the Union. The other 
girls enjoyed a like fanciful distinctiveness : the eldest, a large, indolent bru- 
nette—the belle of the family—was called ‘‘ Louisiana’’; ‘‘ Georgia’? was 
the name of the second daughter—a good-humored blonde ; and there were 
“ Alabama,”’ ‘‘ Virginia’? and ‘‘ Mississippi’’ Piper. The latter, beloved by 
the editor of the Argus, enjoyed the distinction of being the only ‘ Miss 
Piper,’’ as her recognized abbreviation ‘‘ Miss,’’ printed -on her cards at the 
Argus office and presented by the editor, required no formal addition. For 
it was fondly believed by us that the other sisters failed to show that indiffer- 
ence to our existence shown by Miss Delaware, and others besides the editor 
had selected a divinity among the Pipers. But the heartburnings, misunder- 
standings, jealousies, hopes and fears, and finally the chivalrous resignation 
with which we at last accepted the long foregone conclusion that the Piper 
girls were not for us and far beyond our reach, is not a part of this veracious 
chronicle. Enough that for a year we basked in their contagious, smiling 
Southern indolence-—an indolence that seemed charmingly incapable of either 
acceptance or rejection ; lounged on the broad veranda at Cottonwood Hill, 
which perpetuated Judge Piper’s memory of his old Tennessee house, and 
breathed in their loveliness with the balsam of the pines. For, while Judge 
Piper as the supreme Federal authority might have exercised his right in in- 
terfering with any entangling alliances, he left his states the privilege of gov- 
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erning their own 
domestic affairs and 
asserting their inde- 
pendence in their 
own way. What 
this way was we 
were permitted to 
know long after, 
through an incau- 
tious revelation of 
Charley Banks, one 
of Miss Georgia’s 
adorers. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I was a sort of 
d d fool, boys,”’ 
he said, appealing- 
ly, ‘‘ but you know 
how it is your- 
selves; and one 
evening—that night 
0 the church fair— 
coming home with 
Georgy, I just burst 
out, brash-like, and 
proposed as we were 
climbing the hill. 
She didn’t say it 
was ‘tgo suddent,’ 
as they do in books, 
but she looked 
kinder pleased and 
kinder pained like, ‘““*YouU DON’T SEEM TO BE KETCHIN’ ON ?’ SHE SAID, TENTATIVELY.” 
and then said, in cael a 

that sorter sleepy far-off way o’ hers: ‘I just admire to hear you talk 

like that, Charley, and it does me a heap o’ good; and if it wasn’t an 

understood thing that Joe Fairfax and me were to hitch horses ez soon as 
‘*Missy’’ (Mississippi) is married to Maje Fairfax, Joe’s brother, I ain’t say- 

ing that you and me mightn’t kinder wait on and see what turns up. For 

it’s a mighty uncertain world, as you say, and kind hearts are a heap better 
than coronets, which ain’t much for keeping off sun and freckles. When Joe 
comes here next week T’ll introduce you. You'll like Joe—you’ve got so 
many things in common—even your liking of me! But I’m mighty glad 

you spoke out ; it shows you ain’t one of that kind who just flirt and nothing 
else.’ Well, boys,’’ he continued, ‘‘she was that kind and considerate, and 

took it all so calm and seemed so satisfied, that I kinder felt satisfied myself. 

And now that she’s got married, it seems all in the day’s work, you know, 

and sorter what Parson Ricketts says about ‘predestination.’’’ There is 


a 
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reason tu believe that others of us had a similar experience, but the boys did 
not nurse their wounds in those days, trusting them solely to. the Californian 
medication of humor. The marriages and even the engagement partiés of 
the Piper girls were always gallantly attended by ‘‘the Red Gulch Con- 
tingent,’’ as we were generally called, although each may have been the 
funeral of the brief passion of some one of the party. Indeed, the Argus, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Mississippi Piper to a Sacramento banker, 
appropriately alluded to the fact. ‘‘It was a pleasing evidence of the uni- 
versal popularity of Judge Piper that the marriage was attended by all classes 
of the community, and the presence of a body of miners from Red Gulch, 
characteristically attired in their ordinary mining costume, lent a picturesque 
originality to the ceremony, as it also gave convincing proof of the sterling 
democracy of the Judge. The blushing bride genially accepted a bouquet of 
wild flowers presented by the hands of young Mr. Richard Fludder, of the 
‘Excelsior Claim’ of Red Gulch.”’ Indeed, we thought this exhibition of 
grit on the part of the editor of the Argus, who was known to be a much 
older lover of Mississippi’s than Dick Fludder, a much finer thing than 
Dick’s bouquet, though Dick spent two days in gathering the flowers, and 
only found surcease of sorrow by clearing out the ‘‘ monte mill’’ of Spanish 
Jim that evening—a pastime in which, I regret to say, he was assisted by the 
editor. ; 

But none of these aberrations of her elder sisters affected or were shared by 
the youngest Miss Piper. She moved in this heartbreaking atmosphere with 
sublime indifference, treating her sisters’ affairs with what we considered 
rank simplicity or appalling frankness. Their few admirers who were weak 
enough to attempt to gain her mediation or confidence had reason to regret 
it. ‘It’s no kind o’ use givin’ me goodies,’’ she said to a helpless suitor of 
Louisiana’s who had offered to bring her some’sweets, ‘‘ for I ain’t got no in- 
fluence with Lu; and if I don’t give’em up to her when she hears of it, 
she’ll nag me and hate you like pizen. Unless,’’ she added, thoughtfully, 
‘Cit was wintergreen lozenges—Lu can’t stand them or anybody who eats 
them within a mile.’’ It is needless to add that the miserable man, thus 
put upon his gallantry, was obliged in honor to provide Del with the winter- 
green lozenges that kept him in disfavor and at a distance. Unfortunately, 
too, any predilection or pity for any particular suitor of her sisters was at- 
tended by even more disastrous consequences. It was reported that, while 
acting as ‘‘ gooseberry ’’ during a ramble—a réle usually assigned to her—be- 
tween Virginia Piper and an exceptionally timid young surveyor, she con- 
ceived a rare sentiment of humanity towards the unhappy man. After once or 
twice lingering behind in the ostentatious picking of a wayside flower, or 
‘‘running on ahead’? to look at a mountain view, without any apparent 
effect on the shy and speechless youth, she decoved him aside while her 
elder sister rambled indifferently and somewhat scornfully on. The youngest 
Miss Piper leaped upon the rail of a fence, and, with the stalk of a thimble- 
berry in her mouth, swung her small feet to and fro and surveyed him dis- 
passionately. ‘* Ye don’t seem to be ketchin’ on,’’ she said, tentatively. 

The young man siniled fechly and interrogatively. 
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“Don’t seem to be either follerin’ suit or trumpin’,’’ continued Del 
’ ? 


bluntly. ° 

‘*T suppose so—that is—I fear that Miss Virginia——’’ he stammered. 

‘Speak up; I’m a little deaf. Say it again,’’ said Del, screwing up her 
eyes and eyebrows. 

The young man was obliged to admit, in stentorian tones, thet his progress 
had been scarcely satisfactory. 

‘You're goin’ on too slow—that’s it,’’ said Del, critically. ‘‘ Why, when 
Captain Savage meandered along here with ‘Jinny’ (Virginia) last week, 
afore we got far as this he’d reeled off a heap of Byron and Kamieson (Ten- 
nyson) and sich ; and only yesterday Jinny and Doctor Beveridge was blow- 
in’ little thistle-tops, to know which was a flirt, all along the trail past the 
cross-roads. Why, ye ain’t picked ez much as a single berry for Jinny, let 
alone ‘ Lad’s Love’ or ‘Johnny Jumpups’ and ‘ Kiss Me’s.’ And ye keep 
talkin’ across me, you two, till ’'m tired! Now, look here !’’ she burst out, 
with sudden decision, ‘‘Jinny’s gone on ahead in a kind o’ huff; but I 
reckon she’s done that afore, too; and you'll find her, jest as Spinner did, 
on the rise of the hill sittin’ on a pine stump and lookin’ like this.”’? (Here 
the youngest Miss Piper locked her fingers over her left knee and drew it 
slightly up, with a sublime indifference to the exposure of considerable small- 
ankled red stocking, and, with a far-off, plaintive stare, achieved a colorable 
imitation of her elder sister’s probable attitude.) ‘‘Then you jest go up 
softly, like ez you was a bear, and clap your hands on her eyes and say in a 
disguised voice like this’? (here Del turned on a high falsetto beyond any 
masculine compass), ‘Who's who” jest like in forfeits.’’ 

‘« But she'll be sure to know me,’’ said the surveyor, timidly. 

‘She won’t,’’ said Del, in scornful skepticism. 

~“T hardly think,’’ stammered the young man, with an awkward smile, 
‘that I-—in fact—she’ll discover me—before I can get beside her.”’ 

“Not if you go softly, for she’ll be sittin’ back to the road, so—gazing 
away, so,’’—(the youngest Miss Piper again stared dreamily on the dis- 
tance)—‘‘ and you’ll creep up jest behind her, like this.” 

“*But won’t she be angry? I haven’t known her—that is, don't you 
see?’ he stopped, embarrassedly. 

“*Can’t hear a word you say,’’ said Del, shaking her head decisively. 
‘© You've got my deaf ear. Speak louder, or come closer.”’ 

But here the instruction suddenly ended, once and for all time ! For whether 
the young man was seriously anxious to perfect himself, whether he was truly 
grateful to the young girl and tried to show it, whether he was emboldened 
by the childish appeal of the long, brown distinguishing braids down her 
back, or whether he suddenly found something peculiarly provocative in the 
reddish-brown eyes between their thick-set hedge of lashes, or with the trim 
figure and piquant pose, and was seized with that hvsteric desperation which 
sometimes attacks timidity itself, [cannot say. Enough that he suddenly put 
his arm around her waist and his lips to her soft satin cheek, peppered and 
salted as it was by sun-freckles and mountain air, and received a sound box 
on the ear for his pains. The incident was-closed. He did not repeat the 
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experiment on either sister. The disclosure of his rebuff seemed, however, 
to give a singular satisfaction to Red Gulch. 

While it may be gathered from this that the paunges®” Miss Piper was im- 
pervious to general masculine advances, it was not until later that Red 
Gulch was thrown into skeptical astonishment by the rumors that all this 
time she really had a lover. Allusion has been made to the charge that her 
deafness did not prevent her from perfectly understanding the ordinary tone 
of voice of a certain Mr. Thomas Sparrell. No undue significance was at- 
tached to this fact, through the very insignificance and ‘‘ impossibility” of 
that individual. A lanky, red-haired youth, incapacitated for manual labor 
through lameness—a clerk in the general store at the Cross Roads! He had 
never been the recipient of Judge Piper’s hospitality. He had never visited 
the house, even with parcels. Apparently his only interviews with her or 
any of the family had been over the counter. To do him justice, he cer- 
tainly had never seemed to seek any nearer acquaintance. He was not at 
the church door when the states, beautiful in their Sunday gowns, filed into 
the aisle with little Delaware bringing up the rear. He was not at the Demo- 
cratic barbecue, that we attended without reference to our personal politics, 
and solely for the sake of Judge Piper and the girls. Nor did he go to the 
Agricultural Fair Ball, open to all. His abstention we believed to be owing 
to his lameness; to a wholesome consciousness of his own social defects 
and an inordinate passion for reading cheap scientific text-books, which did 
not, however, add fluency nor conviction to his speech. Neither had he the 
abstraction of a student, for his accounts were kept with an accuracy which 
struck us, who dealt at the store, as ignobly practical and even malignant. 
Possibly we might have expressed this opinion more strongly, but for a 
certain rude vigor of repartee which he possessed, and a suggestion that he 
might have a temper on occasion. ‘‘Them red-haired chaps is likely to be 
techy, and to kinder see blood through their eyelashes,’’ had been suggested 
by an observing customer. In short, little as we knew of the youngest Miss 
Piper, he was the last man we should have suspected her to select as an 
admirer. What we did know of their public relations—purely commercial 
ones—implied the reverse of any cordial understanding. The provisioning of 
the Piper household was intrusted to Del, with other practical odds and ends 
of housekeeping, not ornamental, and the following is said to be a truthful 
record of one of their overheard interviews at the store : 

The youngest Miss Piper, entering, displacing a quantity of goods in the 
center to make a sideways seat for herself and looking around loftily, as she 
took a memorandum book and pencil from her pocket: ‘‘ Ahem! If I ain't 
taking you away from your studies, Mr. Sparrell, maybe you’ll be good 
enough to look here a minit ; but,’’ in affected politeness, ‘if I’m disturb- 
ing vou, I can come another time.” 

Sparrell, placing the book he had been reading carefully under the counter 
and advancing to Miss Delaware with a complete ignoring of her irony : 
‘“What can we do for vou to-day, Miss Piper?” 

Miss Delaware, with great suavity of manner, examining her memorandum 
book : IT suppose it wouldn’t be shocking your delicate feelings too much to 
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‘“!T WAS A PRETTY SIGHT TO VIEW THIS SPARKLING PROCESSION.”’ 
Drawn by E. W. Mayer. 


inform you that the canned lobster and oysters you sent us yesterday wasn’t 
fit for hogs ?”’ 

Sparrell, blandly : ‘‘ They weren’t intended for them, Miss Piper. If we 
had known you were having company over from Red Gulch to dinner we 
might have provided something more suitable. We have a fair quality of 
oileake and corn-cobs in stock at reduced figures. But the canned provisions 
were for your own family.”’ 

Miss Delaware (secretly pleased at this covert allusion to her sister’s friends, 
but concealing her delight): ‘‘I admire to hear you talk that way, Mr. 
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Sparrell, it’s better than minstrels or a circus. I suppose you get it outer 
that book ?”’ (indicating the concealed volume). ‘* What do you call it?” 

Sparrell, politely : ‘‘The First Principles of Geology.’’ 

Miss Delaware, leaning sideways and curling her little fingers around her 
pink ear: ‘‘ Did you say the first principles of ‘Geology,’ or ‘ Politeness’ ? 
You know I’m so deaf; but of course it couldn’t be that.”’ 

Sparrell, easily : ‘Oh, no; you seem to have that in your hand,’ point- 
ing to Miss Delaware’s memorandum book. ‘‘ You were quoting from it when 
you came in.”’ 

Miss Delaware, after an affected silence of deep resignation: ‘ Well, it’s 
too bad folks can’t just spend their lives listenin’ to such elegant talk; Dd 
admire doing nothing else! But there’s my family up at Cottonwood, and 
they must eat! They’re that low that they expect me to waste my time 
getting food for ’em here instead of drinking in the first principles of the 
‘Grocery.’ ”’ 

‘*Geology,’’ suggested Sparrell, blandly. ‘‘ The history of rock formation.”’ 

‘*Geology,’’ accepted Miss Delaware, apologetically, ‘‘ the history of rocks, 
which is so necessary for knowing just how much sand you can put into the 
sugar. So I reckon I'll leave my list here, and you can have the things toted 
to Cottonwood, when you’ ve got through with your First Principles.’”’ She 
tore out a list of her commissions from a page of her memorandum book, 
leaped lightly from the counter, threw her brown braid from her left shoulder 
to its proper place down her back, shook out her skirts deliberately, and 
saying: ‘‘Thank you for a most improvin’ afternoon, Mr. Sparrell,’’ sailed 
demurely out of the store. A few auditors of this narrative thought it incon- 
sistent that a daughter of Judge Piper and a sister of the angelic host should 
put up with a mere clerk’s familiarity, but it was pointed out that ‘she gave 
him as good as he sent,’’ and the story was generally credited. But certainly 
no one ever dreamed that it pointed to any more precious contidences between 
them. 

I think the seeret burst upon the family, with other things, at the big pic- 
nic at Reservoir Cafon. This festivity had been arranged for weeks pre- 
viously, and was undertaken chiefly by the Red Gulch contingent, as a slight 
return to the Piper family for their frequent hospitality. The Piper sisters 
were expected to bring nothing but their own personal graces, and attend to 
the ministration of such viands and delicacies as the boys had profusely 
supplied. The site selected was Reservoir Cafion, a beautiful triangular 
valley with very steep sides, one of which was crowned with the immense 
reservoir of the Pioneer Ditch Company. The sheer flanks of the Cafion 
descended in furrowed lines of vines and clinging bushes like folds of falling 
skirts, until they broke again into flounces of spangled shrubbery over a 
broad level carpet of monkshood, mariposas, lupins, poppies and daisies. 
Tempered and secluded from the sun’s rays by its lofty shadows, its deli- 
cious obscurity was in sharp contrast to the fiery mountain trail that in the 
full glare of the noonday sky made its tortuous way down the hillside, like a 
stream of lava, to plunge suddenly into the valley and extinguish itself in its 
coolness as in a lake. The heavy odors of wild honeysuckle, syringa and 
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ceanothus that hung over it were lightened and freshened by the sharp 
spicing of pine and bay. The mountain breeze which sometimes shook the 
serrated tops of the large redwoods above with a chill from the remote snow- 
peaks, even in the heart of summer, never reached the little valley. It 
seemed an ideal place fora picnic. Everybody was therefore astonished to 
hear that an objection was suddenly raised to this perfect site. They were 
still more astonished to know that the objector was the youngest Miss Piper. 
Pressed to give her reasons, she had replied that the locality was dangerous— 
that the reservoir place upon the mountain, notoriously old and worn out, 
had been rendered more unsafe by false economy in unskilled and hasty re- 
pairs to satisfy speculating stockholders, and that it had lately shown signs 
of leakage and sapping of its outer walls ; that, in the event of an outbreak, 
the little triangular valley, from which there was no outlet, would be in- 
stantly flooded. Asked still more pressingly to give her authority for these 
details, she at first hesitated and then gave the name of Tom Sparrell ! 

The derision with which this statement was received by us all as the opin- 
ion of a sedentary clerk was quite natural and obvious, but not the anger 
which it excited in the breast of Judge Piper. For it was not generally known 
that the Judge was the holder of a considerable number of shares in the Pio- 
neer Ditch Company, and that the large dividends had been lately kept up 
by a false economy of expenditure to expedite u ‘‘sharp deal’’ in the stock, 
by which the Judge and others could sell out of a failing company. Rather it 
was believed that the Judge’s anger was due only to the discovery of Spar- 
rell’s influence over his daughter and his interference with the social affairs 
of Cottonwood. It was said that there was a sharp scene between the youngest 
Miss Piper and the combined forces of the Judge and the elder sisters, which 
ended in the former’s resolute refusal to attend the picnic at all if that site 
was selected. As Delaware was known to be fearless even to the point of reck- 
lessness, and fond of gayety, her refusal only intensified the belief that she 
was merely ‘‘stickin’ up for Sparrell’s judgment ’’ without any reference to 
her own personal safety or that of her sisters. The warning was laughed 
away, the opinion of Sparrell treated with ridicule as the dyspeptic and envi- 
ous expression of an impractical man. It was pointed out that the reservoir 
had lasted a long time, even in its alleged ruinous state ; that only a miracle 
of coincidence could make it break down that particular afternoon of the pic- 
nic; that, even if it did happen, there was no direct proof that it would seri- 
ously flood the valley, or, at the best, add more than a spice of excitement to 
the affair; the ‘‘ Red Gulch contingent,’? who would be there, was quite as 
capable of taking care of the ladies in case of any accident as any lame crank 
who wouldn't, but would only croak a warning to them from a distance. A 
few even wished something might happen, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their ‘superior devotion—indeed, the prospect of carrying 
the half submerged states, in a condition of helpless loveliness, in their arms 
to a place of safety, was a fascinating possibility. ‘The warning was conspic- 
uously ineffective ; everybody looked eagerly forward to the day and the un- 
changed locality ; to the greatest hopefulness and anticipation was added the 
stirring of defiance ; and when at last the appointed hour had arrived, the 
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picnic party passed down the twisting mountain trail through the heat and 
glare in a fever of enthusiasm. It was a pretty sight to view this sparkling 
procession—the girls cool and radiant in their white, blue and yellow muslins 
and flying ribbons, the ‘‘contingent’’ in its cleanest ducks and blue and red 
flannel shirts, the Judge white-waistcoated and Panama-hatted with a new 
dignity borrowed from the previous circumstances, and three or four impas- 
sive Chinamen bringing up the rear with hampers—as it at last debouched 
into: Reservoir Cafion. 

Here they dispersed themselves over the limited area—scarcely half an acre 
—with the freedom of escaped school children. They were secure in their 
woodland privacy. They were overlooked by no high road and its passing 
teams; they were safe from accidental intrusion from the settlement; indeed, 
they went so far as to affect the exclusiveness of ‘‘ clique,’? which even a more 
pretentious society believes adds a charm to its social pleasures. At first they 
amused themselves by casting humorously defiant eyes at the long, low Ditch 
Reservoir, which peeped over the green wall of the ridge, six hundred feet 
above them; at times they even simulated an exaggerated terror of it, and 
one recognized humorist de- 
claimed a grotesque appeal to 
its forbearance, with delight- 
ful local allusions. Others 
pretended to discover, near a 
woodman’s hut among the 
helt of pines at the top of the 
descending trail, the peeping 
figure of the ridiculous and 
envious Sparrell. But all this 
was presently forgotten in 
the actual festivity. Small 
as was the range of the val- 
ley, it still allowed retreats 
during the dances for waiting 
couples among the convenient 
laurel and manzanita bushes 
which flounced the mountain 
side. After the dancing, old- 
fashioned children’s games 
were revived with great laugh- 
ter and half-hearted and coy 
protests from the ladies; no- 
tably one pastime known as 
“Tm a-pinin’,’’ in which in- 
genious performance the vic- 
tim was obliged to stand in 
the centre of a circle and pub- 


“Look |’ SHE SAID, EACITEDLY, ‘IF THE TRAIL ISN'T : pelnaas 
MOVING |’? licly ‘‘pine’’ for a member 


Drawn by E. W. Mayer. of the opposite sex. Some 
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hilarity was occasioned by the 
mischievous Miss ‘‘ Georgy’’ Pi- 

per declaring, when it came to a 
her turn, that she was ‘‘ pinin’ ”’ 
for a look at the face of Tom 
Sparrell just now! In this local 
trifling two hours passed, until 
the party sat down to the long- 
looked-for repast. It was here 
that the health of Judge Piper 
was neatly proposed by the editor 
of the Argus. The Judge re- 
sponded with great dignity and 
some emotion. He reminded 
them that it had been his humble 
endeavor to promote harmony— 
that harmony so characteristic of 
American principles—in so- 
cial as he had in political cir- 
cles, and particularly among 
the strangely constituted, yet 
purely American, elements of 
frontier life. He accepted — 
the present festivity, with its 
overflowing hospitalities, not 
in recognition of himself “THE FIRST THING I SAW WAS OLD JUDGE PIPER.” 
[‘‘ Yes! Yes!’’] nor of his Draum by EW. Mayer. 

family [Enthusiastic protests.], but of that American principle. If at one 
time it seemed probable that these festivities might be marred by the mach- 
inations of envy [Groans.], or that harmony interrupted by the importation 
of low-toned material interests [Groans.], he could only say that—looking 
around him—he had never before felt—er—that Here the Judge stopped 
short, reeled slightly forward, caught at a camp stool, recovered himself with 
an apologetic smile, and turned inquiringly to his neighbor. 

A light laugh, instantly suppressed, at what was at first supposed to be the 
effect of the ‘‘ overflowing hospitality ’? upon the speaker himself, went around 
the male circle, until it suddenly appeared that half a dozen others had 
started to their feet at the same time, with white faces, and that one of the 
ladies had screamed. 

‘What is it?’’ everybody was asking with interrogatory smiles. 

It was Judge Piper who replied : 

‘*A little shock of earthquake,’’ he said, blandly; ‘‘a mere thrill, I think,”’ 
he added, with a faint smile. ‘‘We may say that nature herself has ap- 
plauded our efforts in good old Californian fashion and signified her assent. 
What are you saying, Fludder?’”’ 

‘‘T was thinking, sir,’’ said Fludder deferentially in a lower voice, ‘‘ that 
if anything was wrong in the reservoir, this shock, you know, might uM 
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He was interrupted by a faint crashing and crackling sound, and, looking 
up, beheld a good-sized boulder, evidently detached from some greater height, 
strike the upland plateau at the left of the trail and bound into the fringe of 
the forest beside it. A slight cloud of dust marked its course and then lazily 
floated away. But it had been watched agitatedly, and it was evident that that 
singular loss of nervous balance which is apt to affect those who go through 
the slightest earthquake experience was felt by all. But some sense of humor, 
however, remained. . 

‘*Looks as if the water risks we took ain’t goin’ to cover earthquakes,” 
drawled Dick Frisney ; ‘‘ still, that wasn’t a bad shot, if we only knew what 
they were aiming at.”’ 

“To be quiet,’’ said Virginia Piper, her cheeks pink with excitement. 
‘Listen, can’t you? What's that funny murmuring you hear now and then 
up there?”’ 

‘It’s only the snow wind plavin’ with the pines on the summit. You girls 
won't allow anybody any fun but yourselves.”’ 

But here a scream from ‘ Georgy,’’ who, assisted by Captain Fairfax, had 
mounted a camp stool at the mouth of the valley, attracted everybody’s atten- 
tion. She was standing upright, with dilated eves, staring at the top of the 
trail. ‘Look !”’ she said, excitedly. ‘‘If the trail isn’t moving !”’ 

Everybody faced in that direction, At the first glance it seemed indeed as 
if the trail was actually moving, wriggling and undulating its tortuous way 
down the mountain like a huge snake, only swollen to twice its usual size. 
But the second glance showed it to be no longer a trail, but the channel of a 
river, whose stream, lifted in a bore-like wall four or five feet high, was 
plunging down into the devoted valley. For an instant they were unable to 
comprehend even the nature of the catastrophe. The reservoir was directly 
over their heads, The bursting of its walls, they had imagined, would natur- 
ally bring down the water in a dozen trickling streams or falls over the cliffs 
above them and along the flanks of the mountain. But that its suddenly 
liberated volume should overflow the upland beyond and then descend in a 
pent-up flood by their own trail, and their only avenue of escape, had been be- 
yond their wildest fancy. They were even then more dazed than frightened, 
until the truth flashed upon them in a vivid recollection of the significant de- 
rivation of the pretty name given to that peculiar-shaped valley, They were 
literally in the cafion, or spout,* of the advancing flood. 

They met this smiting truth with that characteristic short laugh with which 
the American usually receives the blow of Fate or the unexpected, as if he 
recognized only the absurdity of the situation. Then they ran to the women, 
collected them together, and dragged them to vantages of fancied security 
among the bushes which flounced the long skirts of the mountain walls. 
But I leave this part of the description to the characteristic words of a suf- 
ferer in whom, however, the faculty of humorous perception still obtained. 
‘©When she struck us’’—the reader will note the belittling familiarity of the 
personal pronoun —‘ she did not seem to take any stock of us in’ particular, 
but laid herself out to ‘go for’ that picnic for all she was worth! She 

Note. —Cafion in Spanish means a tube (ioe, “cannon”? ) ora spout for water, 
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wiped it off the face of the earth in about twenty-five seconds. She first 
made a clean break from stem to stern, carrying everything along with her. 
The first thing I saw was old Judge Piper puttin’ on his best licks to get 
away from a big can of strawberry ice cream that was trundling after him 
and trying to empty itself on his collar whenever a bigger wave lifted it. He 
was followed by what was left of the brass band—the big drum just humpin’ 
itself to keep abreast 0’ the ice cream, mixed up with camp-stools, music- 
stands, a few Chinamen, and then what they call in them big San Francisco 
processions, ‘citizens generally.’ The hull thing swept up the cajion inside 
thirty seconds. Then, what Captain Fairfax called the ‘reflex action’ in 
the laws o’ motion happened, and darned if the hull blamed procession 
didn’t sweep back again! this time all the heavy artillery, such as camp-ket- 
tles, lager-beer kegs, bottles, glasses, crockery that was left behind, takin’ 
the lead now, and Judge Piper and that ice cream can bringin’ up the rear. As 
the Judge passed us the second time, we noted that that ice-cream can hevin’ 
swallowed water was kinder losing its wind, and we encouraged the old man 
by shoutin’ out 5 to lon him. And, then, you wouldn’t believe what fol- 
lowed! Why, darn my skin! when that ‘reflex’ met the current at the 
other end, it just swirled around again in what Captain Fairfax called the 
‘centrifugal’ curve, and just went round and round the cafion—like ez when 
yer washin’ dirt out o’ a prospectin’ pan—every now and then washin’ some one 
of the boys that was in it, like scum, up agin the banks. We managed in 
this way to snake out the Judge jest ez he was sailin’ round on the home 
stretch, passin’ the quarter post two lengths ahead of the can. A good deal 
0’ the ice cream had washed away, but it took us ten minutes to shake the 
cracked ice and powdered salt out o’ the old man’s clothes, and warm him 
up ag’in in the laurel bush where he was clinging. This sort 0’ ‘here-we-go 
round-the-mulberry-bush’ kept on until most o’ the humans was got out, 
and only the furniture o’ the picnic was left in the race. Then it got kinder 
mixed up, and went sloshin’ round here and there ez the water kep’ comin’ 
down by the trail. Then Lulu Piper, what I was holdin’ up all the time in 
a laurel bush, gets an idea, for all she was wet and draggled, and ez the 
things went bobbin’ round, she calls out the figures o’ a cotillon to ’em: 
‘Two camp-stools forward ? ‘Shashay, and back to your places! ‘Change 
partners !’ ‘Hands all round! She was clear grit, you bet! And the joke 
caught on, and the other girls j’ined in, and it kinder cheered ’em, for they 
was wantin’ it. Then Fludder allowed to pacify ’em by sayin’ he just fig- 
ured up the size o’ the reservoir and the size o’ the cafion, and he kalkilated 
that the cube was about ekal, and the cafion couldn’t flood any more. And 
then Lulu, who was peart as a jay and couldn’t be fooled, spoke up and 
says : ‘What’s the matter with the ditch, Dick? 

“Lord ! then we knew that she knew the worst, for of course all the water 
in the ditch itself, fifty miles of it, was drainin’ now into that reservoir and 
was bound to come down that cajion.”’ 

It was at this point that the situation became really desperate, for they 
had now crawled up the steep sides as far as the bushes afforded foothold, 
and the water was still rising. The chatter of the girls ceased, there were 
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long silences in which men discussed the wildest plans and proposed to tear 
their shirts into strips to make ropes to support the girls by sticks driven 
into the mountain side. It was in one of those intervals that the distinct 
strokes of a woodman’s ax were heard high on the upland at the point where 
the trail descended to the cafion. Every ear was alert, but only those on 
one side of the cafion could get a fair view of the spot. This was the good 
fortune of Captain Fairfax and ‘‘Georgy’’ Piper, who had climbed to the 
highest bush on that side, and were now standing up, gazing excitedly in 
that direction. 

‘*Someone is cutting down a tree at the head of the trail,’’ shouted Fair- 
fax. 

The response and joyful explanation, ‘‘ For a dam across the trail,’’ was on 
everybody’s lips at the same time. But the strokes of the ax were slow and 
painfully intermittent. Impatience burst out: ‘‘ Yell to him to hurry up! 
Why haven’t they brought two men ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s only one man,’’ shouted the captain, ‘‘ and he seems to be a cripple. 
By Jiminy! It is—yes, it’s Tom Sparrell !’’ 

There was a dead silence. Then, I grieve to say, shame and its twin 
brother rage took possession of their weak humanity. Oh, yes! it was all of 
a piece! Why, in the name of folly, hadn’t he sent for an able-bodied man? 
’ Were they to be drowned through his cranky obstinacy ? 

The blows still went on slowly. Presently, however, they seemed to alter- 
nate with other blows; but, alas! they were slower, and, if possible, they 
were feebler. 

‘Have they got another cripple to work?’ roared the contingent,-in one 
furious voice. 

“No; it’s a woman—a little one—vyes, a girl! Hello! why, sure as you 
live, it’s Delaware !”’ 

A spontaneous cheer burst from the contingent, partly as a rebuke to Spar- 
rell, partly from shame over their previous rage. ‘ He could take it as he 
liked. 

Still the blows went on, distressingly slow. The girls were hoisted on the 
men’s shoulders ; the men were half submerged. Then there was a painful 
pause, then a crumbling and a crash. Another cheer went up from the 
cafion. ‘‘It’s down, straight across the trail!’ shouted Fairfax, ‘‘and a 
part of the bank on the top of it.” 

There was another moment of suspense. Would it hold, or be carried 
away by the momentum of the flood? It held! In a few moments Fairfax 
again gave voice to the cheering news that the flow had stopped and the sub- 
merged trail was reappearing. In ten minutes it was clear—a muddy river 
bed, but possible of ascent. Of course there was no diminution of water in 
the cafion, which had no outlet, yet it now was possible for the party to 
swing from bush to bush along the mountain side until the foot of the trail, 
no longer an opposing wall, was reached. There were some missteps and 
mishaps, flounderings in the water, and some dangerous rescues ; but in half 
an hour the whole concourse stood upon the trail and commenced the ascent. 
It was a slow, difficult and lugubrious procession—I fear not the best tem- 
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pered one, now that the stimulus of danger and chivalry were past. When 
they reached the dam made by the fallen tree, although they were obliged to 
make a long detour to avoid its steep sides, they could see how successfully 
it had diverted the current to another depression on the cliff. But, strangely 
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enough, they were greeted by nothing else. Sparrell and the youngest Miss 
Piper were gone, and when they at last reached the high road they were 
astounded to hear from a passing teamster that no one in the settlement 
knew anything of the disaster! This was the last drop in their cup of bitter- 
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ness. They who had expected that the settlement was waiting breathlessly 
for their rescue, who anticipated that they would be welcomed as heroes, 
were obliged to meet the ill-concealed amusement of passengers and friends 
at their disheveled and bedraggled appearance, which suggested only the 
blundering mishaps of an ordinary summer outing. ‘‘ Boatin’ in the reser- 
voir, and fell in?’’ ‘‘ Playin’ at canat boat in the ditch?’ were some of the 
cheerful hypotheses. The fleeting sense of gratitude they had felt for their 
deliverers was dissipated by the time they had reached their homes, and 
their rancor increased by the information that when the earthquake occurred 
Mr. Tom Sparrell and Miss Delaware were enjoying a ‘‘ pasear’’ in the forest, 
he having a half holiday by virtue of the festival, and that the earthquake 
had revived his fears of a catastrophe. The two had procured axes in a 
woodman’s hut, and did what they thought was necessary to relieve the situ- 
ation of the picnickers. But the very modesty of this account of their own 
performance had the effect of belittling the catastrophe itself, and the pic- 
nickers’ report of their exceeding peril was received with incredulous laugh- 
ter. For the first time in the history of Red Gulch there was a serious divi- 
sion between the Piper family supported by the contingent and the rest of 
the settlement. Tom Sparrell’s warning was remembered by the latter, and 
the ingratitude of the picnickers to their rescuers commented upon ; the act- 
ual calamity to the reservoir was more or less attributed to the imprudent 
and reckless contiguity of the revelers on that day, and there were not want- 
ing those who referred the accident itself to the machinations of Piper. 

It was said that there was a stormy scene in the Piper household that even- 
ing. The Judge had demanded that Delaware should break off her acquaint- 
ance with Sparrell, and she had refused ; the Judge had demanded of Sparrell’s 
employer that he should discharge him, and had been met with the astounding 
information that Sparrell was already a silent partner in the concern. At this 
revelation Judge Piper was alarmed. While he might object to a clerk who 
could not support a wife, as a consistent democrat he could not oppose a fairly 
prosperous tradesman. A final appeal was made to Delaware. She was im- 
plored to consider the situation of her sisters, who had all made more ambitious 
marriages or were about to make them. 

It is said that here the youngest Miss Piper made a memorable reply : 

“You all wanter know why I’m going to marry Tom Sparrell?’’ she 
queried, standing up and facing the whole family circle. 

*€ Yes.”’ 

‘Why I prefer him to the whole caboodle that you have married or are 
going to marry?” she continued, meditatively biting the end of her braid. 

[x3 Yes. ” 

“Well, he’s the only man of the whole lot that hasn’t proposed to me first.”’ « 

It is presumed that Sparrell made good the omission, or that the family 
were glad to get rid of her, for they were married that autumn. And, really, 
a later comparison of the family records shows that, while Captain Fairfax 
remained ‘* Captain’? Fairfax and the other sons-in-law did not advance pro- 
portionately in standing or riches, the lame storekeeper of Red Gulch became 
the Hon. Senator Tom Sparrell. 
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not refrain from a thought of 
the terrible results certain to 
occur if this immense mass, 
freighted with humanity, should be suddenly 
stopped without warning by some obstacle. 
The impressiveness of the passing of the train 
is heightened at a local station, for there the 
surroundings afford a measure of comparison. 
Standing at such a station just before the ar- 
rival of an express, there can generally be seen, 
not far away, a ‘‘mail crane,’’ or upright post 
with a movable arm, at the end of which a 
mail bag is hanging. As the train approaches 
the figure of a man appears in a side. doorway, 
and apparently at the same instant the bag dis- 
appears from the crane and seems to be exe- 
cuting acrobatic feats on the ground, but really 
the bag that was on the crane is in the mail 
car, and the bag on the ground is one that has 
been thrown off. 

The transaction is typical of the great ob- 
ject of the railway mail service, which is to 
keep mails in motion until they reach their 
final destination or office of delivery. Pre- 
vious to the year 1864 the system was totally 
different. There was then, it is true, an in- 
terchange of closed mail bags on express 
trains between large cities, hut this was small, 
compared with the whole amount of mail car- 
ried, and it was this great remnant which suf- 
ered serious delay. For example, a pouch 
might be made up in Boston or New York for 
Chicago ; but, large and important as Chicago 
is, the mail for the State of Illinois is much 
larger from Boston and New York. Further, 
only a few post offices in New England and 
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4, CLOSE view of the passing of a railway express train ata 
if high rate of speed is always an impressive sight, and one can- 
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New York State would have enough mail to warrant a direct pouch for 
Chicago ; and thus the mail for both Chicago and for all the State of Illinois 
from all such small towns, and from the country generally in the East, would 
be delayed more or less. 

It will be seen from this that the benefit of an exchange in transit by the 
mail crane, good as it is, is only a small part of the advantage of improved 
mail service en route. 

To appreciate this more fully, it must be explained that previous to the 
year 1864 the great mass of mail sent any considerable distance had to suffer 
delay at one or more Distributing Post Offices, as they were called. Thai is, 
of a large amount of mail arriving at, say, New York city in the morning from 
the South for New England and New York State, only a small portion made 
up in bags for a few cities would go forward that morning, and much 
the larger portion would not go forward until afternoon and evening; 
and this condition prevailed everywhere, so that the distribution of 
this transit mail was a principal feature of the work in all large post 
offices. Under modern arrangements this handling of transit mails is 
a small matter, as it is practically all handled en route. 

Thirty-five years ago none 
but local mail was handled 
in mail cars, and that only 
in a crude fashion. Thirty- 
one years ago old methods 
still prevailed on some great 
lines, like the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Rail- 
road, A mail train meant a 
slow train. Hardly more 
than fifteen feet in length 
was provided for mail busi- 
ness in any car, and then 
with merely rude facilities 
for handling papers and 
packages of letters, whereas 
now single trains carry five 
or six cars, each sixty feet 
long, inside measurement, 
all fitted with every known 
convenience for the best post 
office work. 

Then, the manner of hand- 
ling mails in post offices had 
become utterly impracticable 
and completely obsolete, and 
so cumbersome that a change 
in the methods was becom- 
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COLONEL GEORGE 8, BANGS, SUPERINTENDENT 1871-1876. 

prevent disaster. But, as generalizations are apt to be meaningless to one 
unacquainted with the situation, I will particularize by an illustration. For 
instance, the regulations required a way bill with each package of letters, and 
that the letters for each post office in a State must be wrapped separately. 
This looked businesslike when the mail was received in a small post office, for 
when the package was opened the letters, paid and unpaid, were compared 
with the way bill, and the bill then forwarded to the nearest Distributing Post 
Office, where a debit and credit account was kept with the post office sending 
them. In the New York post office a large room was assigned to the clerks 
who attended to this duty, and this record and apparent balance was kept 
with great faithfulness by a corps of venerable men; but it had become en- 
tirely useless. The fallacy of it could have been easily demonstrated by a few 
minutes’ observation in any large post office. 
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For example, during the latter part of the Civil War the letter mail reached 
New York in immense quantities, so that I have often seen very large tables 
piled high with great heaps of packages of letters, around which would cluster 
many clerks tearing the wrappers from the packages and taking out the way 
bills, which often represented large sums of money. Were these bills examined 
and compared with the letters? Not at all. They were merely passed on to 
other clerks, who stuck them on wire files without even looking at them, and 
then they were taken to those venerable clerks in what was known as the 
Transcript Room. It could be seen at once what a farce the whole thing was, 
and yet there were many who thought it almost a sacrilege to break up such a 
beautiful system. However, its downfall came, and it soon disappeared. 
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But to return to the postal 
cars. 

It is fitting that Frank 
Lestie’s should take up this 
subject, for it was the pioneer 
in description and illustration 
of the first postal car, as may 
be seen by Frank Leslie's Illus- 
‘trated Newspaper of October 8th, 
1864. The illustration, it was 
stated in the accompanying 
article, was obtained through 
the courtesy of Mr. Barker, 
Master of Transportation of 
the N. J. R. R. and Transporta- 
tion Co. It was the first at- 
tempt at building a postal car 
in the United States, at least 
east of the Alleghanies, and 
was much more inferior to the 
postal car of to-day than the 
railroad coaches of that period 
to the railroad coaches of to- 
day, for it was merely an ex- Rk. C. JACKSON, SPECIAL AGENT AND CHIEF CLERK, 
periment in a new departure. 1865-1875 ; SUPERINTENDENT, 1875-1896. 

Now the N. J. R. R. and Transportation Co., as merged into the great Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co., provides hundreds of postal cars of a size and strength 
and completeness of fittings not dreamed of in the initiation. 

The first postal car service, in the modern sense, went into operation in 
September, 1864, in the East between New York and Washington, and in 
the West on the Iowa Division of the Chicago & Northwestern between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Clinton, Ia., August 28th, 1864, the latter under the direction 
of Colonel George B. Armstrong, the great pioneer of the service. Up to the 
year 1869 there was no real organization of the railway mail service, but at 
that time, when Mr. Creswell became Postmaster-General, he called Colonel 
Armstrong to Washington, who then laid out the country into districts, 
called divisions, grouping certain States and assigning a head called an 
assistant superintendent to each to report to the superintendent at Washing- 
ton. He, himself, as superintendent, reported to the Second Assistant Post- 
master-General. This arrangement still exists, only that additional divisions 
have been created and some have been modified. This organization, with 
which we are all familiar in the case of railway companies and in other great 
lines of business, was the first attempt of the Post-office Department at local 
centralization, and the effect was excellent ; for, previously, the department 
undertook to control almost every detail from headquarters at Washington. 

The new arrangement was also a mere adaptation of similar local responsi- 
bility familiar in European postal service. 
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Upon the death of Colonel Armstrong he was succeeded by George S. 
Bangs, since also deceased, who was one of the most able, progressive and 
noble men ever connected with the service. The best modern methods were 
initiated by him, and his name will always be remembered with esteem and 
love by all who knew him. He was a man in whom all could confide and 
trust without fear that improper advantage would be taken of it. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of the change from the old system 
to the new than in the case of the mail service on the line of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, which went into effect in July, 1868. 


TAKING ON MAIL-BAGS AT SIXTY MILES AN HOUR. 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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Up to that time 
the through 
mails between 
large cities, as 
between New 
York and Chi- 
cago, or Boston 
and St. Louis, 
were carried in 
closed bags in 
charge of train 
baggagemen, or 
of employés of 
the postal serv- 
ice, who simply 
cuarded them 
and put them 
off at the proper 
points. The lo- 
cal service was 
done by other 
employés, who 
only handled 
packages of let- 
ters and papers 
from station to 
station, and 


generally sent 
into. the. termi: HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


nal post office of their route all the mail going beyond. The letters, except 
an occasional single one, were all in wrapped packages, there being no pigeon- 
hole case for assorting letters. The employés, called route agents, worked in 
small compartments of baggage cars, and on slow trains which stopped at 
all stations. Some of these route agents ran between New York and Albany, 
others between Albany and Syracuse, and still others between Syracuse and 
Rochester, and Syracuse and Buffalo. 

The new system had to be initiated with these men, who only knew each 
his own section, and others who knew nothing. Few of these could put off 
even the made up bags correctly which they received for towns supplied 
from their route. I was assigned to organize and begin the service, and lost 
not a moment in the preparation by furnishing the men with lists of pouches 
they would have to handle, and other lists showing the local and afterward 
the general distribution by post offices and by routes. These they were per- 
sonally urged to study thoroughly in advance, which they did. Also I found 
it necessary to go over the line and warn the postmasters and other officials 
that there would be inevitable confusion for a time, instead of the great im- 
mediate benefit they had been led to expect. All these precautions and 
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many others that were taken were by no means unnecessary, for on the 12th 
of July, 1868, when the new service commenced, the disarrangement was 
appalling. The men had studied hard, but working on trains which made 
only a few stops and with unfamiliar facilities, and over the whole length of 
the line between New York and Buffalo, they were completely dazed, and in 
the urgency completely forgot what they had learned, but had not yet prac- 
ticed. At the end of their runs they came in literally drenched with per- 
spiration, grimy with dust and smoke from the locomotive, and thoroughly 
exhausted, faint and discouraged, so that except for shame they would have 
left me and disappeared. 

Thus it was my chief business for quite a while, from daybreak to mid- 
night, to explain, to instruct, and encourage each set or crew as they came 
along, bolstering up each clerk and assuring him that if he would only per- 
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severe we would 
succeed. They 
complied, and 
soon built up a 
fine service, 
which the public 
was quick to ap- 
preciate; and 
thus we laid the 
foundation 
which developed 
into the great 
Fast Mail of 1875 
and the subse- 
quent expan- 
sion. 

At the period 
when all inter- 
change of mails 
was by the 
route agents, 
there was only 
one man in a 
car and only one 
such car on a 
train; now we 
have half a dozen 
or more 60-foot 
cars on a single 


train, and as 


many as fifteen 
men to do the 
work on each. 
The experience 
of the opening 
up of the new 
service on other 
lines was similar 
to that on the 
New York Cen- 
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tral, though it is hardly likely that it happened anywhere so complete and 
in a single day and on so long and so important a line. As to expansion and 
development, about the same can be said of the Pennsylvania as of the New 
York Central, though not quite so brief in the transit. 

In the early days there was more time and opportunity for fraternization 
between postal employés and railroad men than there is now. 

This spirit of sociability sometimes extended to the waving of handker- 
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chiefs to young ladies along the line who looked out to see the train pass. I 
remember once that a sprightly young trainman started this signaling with a 
buxom and attractive German girl in a house in Newark, N. J., close to 
which we passed. It was returned with spirit, and became a custom which 
was great fun to those who saw it, and continued until it came to the ears of 
the father. So one day a burly, brawny and florid Teuton stepped to the 
door of the baggage-car at the platform when the train stopped, and asked 
for Bill; but it was Bill whom he addressed. He answered that he sup- 
posed Bill was somewhere on the train, and what did he want of him? 
‘‘Well, there is a Bill who throws kisses mit my daughter, and if I catch 
him I break every bone in his body!’ This ended the flirtation, but it was 
a long time before Jones heard the last of it from his comrades, and he also 
kept away from the side-doors when passing through Newark. In this in- 
stance, at least, the stern hand of corporate discipline was not needed for 
repression. 

The illustration given at the outset, of the exchange of mails in transit at 
stations where trains do not stop, scarcely gives an adequate idea of the 
quickness of eye and hand required, nor of the special difficulties in storms 
P of rain, snow or sleet, or when the car is 
enveloped in steam from the engine. 

In fact, the arduous duties of a railway 
postal clerk are not generally appreciated, 
principally because their work is not seen 
by the public as they see that of 
a post-office clerk or of a letter- 
carrier. 

The railway postal clerk some- 
times has to work standing on 
his feet eighteen or twenty hours 
at a stretch, day and night, in 
a ear whose motion often rivals 
that of a torpedo-boat, catching 

his meals as best he 
can, either by carry- 
ing his lunch with 
him or by rushing 
out with just time 
enough to get a sand- 


~ 


j wich and a cup of 
= coffee at a_ railway 
ae station. 


Being away from 
home much of his 
time, he is at expense 
for food and lodging, 
EXAMINATION OF AN APPLICANT AL HEADQUARTERS. and when his ‘‘lay 
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NIGHT BEFORE EXAMINATION—THE APPLICANT'S HORRIBLE DREAM. 

he has memorizing study to do of his ‘‘schemes”’ of routes to enable him to 
keep up the essential knowledge of his work and qualify himself for pro- 
motion. 

And the element of danger must not be overlooked. On the 30th of June, 
1898, the close of the fiscal year, there were in therailway mail service 7,999 
clerks. There were during that year 597 casualties, in which 7 clerks were 
killed, 34 seriously wounded and 146 slightly wounded. Unfortunately, there 
is no provision for the continuance of the pay of the disabled wounded for over 
one year, and no provision for the families of those who lose their lives in 
the service. Their income stops at death. The previous fiscal year was not 
so disastrous in the number of casualties or wounded, but there were 14 killed. 

I feel very grateful for my own personal immunity in this respect, for, hav- 
ing travelled thousands of miles day and night in mail cars, I have entirely 
escaped injury, though sometimes by but a narrow margin. My nearest ap- 
proach to it was in the year 1865 on the Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt. R. R. on 
a train northbound passing through the State of Delaware. All the postal 
cars were then merely baggage cars, fitted up experimentally ; and the one we 
were in was archaic, even for that period. We knew it as the ‘red car,’”’ and 
it had what I have not seen since, that is, double end doors opening outward. 
On the night in question it was dark outside, and the train was running at a 
high rate of speed. I had occasion to put some bundles of twine in a supply 
closet at one end of the car, when, as my free hand was opening the door of 
the closet, the car gave a sudden and violent lurch, throwing me against the 
end doors and out into the wide space between the platform of our car and 
the one ahead. This was in the days of the coupling link and pin and before 
the existence of Miller or Janney platforms and couplers, so that in the wide 
space I might easily have fallen through and been ground to pieces under the 
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train; apd I would, had I not instinctively and unconsciously seized the iron 
stanchions, or guards, as I fell backward into the abyss. My fellow clerks, 
in the meantime, were horrified to see only the soles of my boots as the light 
from the car shown on them, and .they grasped convulsively at the bell cord 
to stop the train. Had they succeeded at once it would have ended me, but, 
with their help, I managed to draw myself up all right, though somewhat de- 
mmoralized for a few minutes. 

The expansion of mail service by rail is illustrated by the facts that, in 
the year 1834, there were 75 miles of railroad in the United States on which 
mails were carried, and now there are 174,777. Of mail of all classes dis- 
tributed by railway postal clerks, there were in 1898 12,225,706,220 pieces of 
second-class mail (newspapers). There were in 1898, not including free in 
country, 336,126,338 pounds. Each of the pieces is, of course, handled 
several times ; nevertheless the vast number represents actual work. 

But the functions of the railway mail service are not confined to the con- 
trol of its own employés, for all post offices receive their instructions from 
the officers of this service in regard to the making up and dispatch of mail, 
and as to the time it should be sent and by what routes. : 

The railway mail service is the medium of practically all business with 
railway companics except financial. 

This vast business comes first, of course, under the control of the Post-- 
master-General, the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, who, in his career as an 
active journalist and manager, has had occasion to know somewhat of the 
railway mail service, and none the less so now that he is the head of the 
whole postal affairs of the nation. 

Next to the Postmaster-General in the line of the railway mail service 
comes the Hon. W. Shellenberger, who has charge of all transportation, 
whether by dog-sled or reindeer in Alaska, in saddle bags on mules among 
mining camps, or by stage-coach, or by steamboats, or fast express trains. 
Mr. Shellenberger came to his post with a large experience gained in Con- 
gress and otherwise, which has doubtless contributed in no small degree to 
his successful work. 

The management of the railroad and steamboat service devolves upon the 
General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, Captain James FE. 
White, a wounded veteran of the army, and a veteran of the railway mail 
service, through which he has worked his way from the ranks. There is 
every indication that the future has in store for this great service a career no 
less prosperous than the past. 


THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AvuTnors OF “* THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ‘ APRIL BLOOM,” ETC.) 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SCENES. 


The place is the fashionable English epa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the last century. Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the “reigning toast” and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, the newly 
wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, charging her husband with indifference and neglect. ‘Make him jealous!" 
suggests the vivacious Mistress Kitty. Whereupon Lady Standish, under her friend's able tuition, enters upon a 
plan of coquettish tactics, which are only too successful in rousing the excitable Sir Jasper to jealous rage. The 
first object of his fury is the ingenuous young Lord Verney, who, being abruptly challenged to mortal combat, 
concludes that Sir Jasper has been seized with lunacy, and goes to seek the counsel of his fashionable friend, one 
Captain Spicer. Meanwhile, Lady Standish, terrified at the storm she has raised,’dashes off a despairing mes- 

- sage to Mistress Kitty Bellairs : ‘‘ There will be a duel, and they will both be killed. Come to me, for lam half 
dead with fear and anguish!” Mistress Bellairs answers the summons, and, herself having a fancy for Lord 
Verney, determines to prevent this duel by diverting Sir Jasper’s jealous suspicions. Unknown to Lady Standish, 
she leaves exposed a love-letter without address or signature, but to which is pinned a curl of auburn hair (Lord 
Verney is olive complexioned and black-haired). This letter and curl Sir Jasper finds, and forthwith determines 
to fight every red-headed man in Bath. Captain Spicer, calling in behalf of his friend Lord Verney, is the first 
suspect. and runs away frightened and insulted. Then come Sir Jasper's friends Stafford and Villiers, whom he 
has called to him, and Villlers is asked to remove his wig and show the color of his hair. Another insult! At 
this juncture Denis O’Hara, a young Irish gentleman, arrives with a challenge from Captain Spicer. O'Hara’s hair 
is auburn and curly. Sir Jasper, thinking he has found his man at last, insists upon a fight there and then. 
O'Hara, nothing loth, fights first, is wounded, and then asks explanations. It turns out that he has never laid 
eyes upon Lady Standish, and he and Sir Jasper become good friends. They drink together, and O’Hara finally 
departs unsteadily with Stafford, having forgotten all about Captain Spicer and his challenge. 


SCENE VII. 


ISTRESS BELLAIRS was up betimes. In truth she 
had slept ill, which was a strange experience for her. 
What her thirty-seven lovers had never had the power 
to wring from her—a tear and a sleepless night —this 
had she given to the one man who loved her not. 

She was tortured with anxiety concerning the danger 
which her caprice (or, as she put it, Lady Standish’s 
inconceivable foolishness) might have brought upon 

Lord Verney. At daybreak she rang for her maid, and with the eight 

o’clock chocolate demanded to be posted with all the news of the town. She 

was of those who possess the talent of making themselves served. The choco- 
late was to the full as perfumed and creamy as ever, and Miss Lydia was 
bursting with tidings of importance, as she stood by her lady’s couch, 
‘Well, Lydia, well ?”’ cried her mistress, sharply. 
“Oh, lud, ma’am, the whole town’s ringing with it! My Lady Standish 
has been found out. There, I for one never trust those solemn prudes that 
ever keep their eyes turned up or cast down, and their mouths pursed like 
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cherries. You would not be so proper if there was not a reason for it, I 
aleays think.” 

“ Lydia,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, ‘¢do not be a fool! Go on. What has 
Lady Standish been found out in, pray ?” 

‘¢Oh, ma’am,”’ said Lydia, “ it ain’t hard to guess. ’Tis what a woman’s 
always found out in, I suppose. But, lud, the shamelessness of it! I hear, 
ma’am,’’ she came closer to her mistress and bent to whisper, almost trem- 
bling with the joy of being tale-bearer to such purpose, ‘‘ Sir Jasper found 
Colonel Villiers there yesterday afternoon. Oh, ma’am, such goings on !” 

‘¢Pshaw !? said Mistress Kitty. 

‘Well, they’re going to fight, anyhow,”’ cried the girl, “and Sir Jasper 
tore off the colonel’s wig and beat him about the face with it, ma’am, and 
the colonel’s been like a madman ever since, and vows he will shoot him 
this morning.”’ 

Mistress Bellairs gave a sigh of relief. 

‘*Let them shoot cach other,’ said she, sinking back on her pillows and 
stirring her chocolate, calmly. ‘IT do not find the world any better for 
either of them.”’ 

‘But that is not all, ma’am, for poor Sir Jasper, no sooner had he 
thrashed the colonel, than he finds Mr. Denis O’ Hara behind the curtains.” 

‘Denis O’ Hara !? exclaimed Mistress Bellairs, sitting up in amaze ; 

‘you're raving. | ? 

‘No, ma’am, for | have it from Mr. O’ Hara’s own man ; and did not he 
and Sir Jasper fight it out then and there. and was not Mr. O'Hara carried 
home wounded by the watch !’ 

“ Merey on us !’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘* And that is not all, ma’am,’’ said the maid. 

“ You frighten me, child.”’ 

‘*There is Captain Spicer, too, whom you can’t a’bear, and Lord Ver- 
ney.” 

* Lord Verney ?” cried Mistress Kitty. 

“Ay, ma’am; he and Sir Jasper are going to fight this morning. Sir 
Jasper’s going to fight them all, but Lord Verney is to be the first, for Sir 
Jasper found him kissing Lady Standish vesterday at noon ; the others were 
later on. So it?s my Lord comes first, vou see, ma’am.,”’ 

‘La, girl !? cried Mistress Bellairs, with a) scream, and upset her choco- 
late, “going to fight this morning? ’Tis not true !’ 

Her pretty face turned as white as chalk under its lace frills. 

“Yes, ma’am,’? pursued the maid, gabbling as hard as she could,‘ Yes, 
mivam, first tlierets Lord Verney. Sir Jasper, they say, behaved so oddly to 

Captain Spicer, who brought the first challenge, that Lord Verney sent an- 
other by a chairman this morning. And then Colonel Villiers. Of course, 
as Mr. Mahony says (that’s Mr. O’Hara’s man, ma’am) Sir Jasper is safe to 
kill Lord Verney, and Colonel Villiers is safe to kill Sir Jasper. But if the 
colonel do not kill Sir Jasper, then Sir Jasper will fight Captain Spicer. La, 
mivam, the chocolate’s all over the hed !” 

? 


“Oh, get out of that, vou silly wench! cried Mistress Bellairs. “Let 
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‘© AS MISTRESS BELLAIRS TOOK A LAST LOOK AT HER MIRROR, WHILE LYDIA BUSTLED OUT TO 
CALL A HIRED CHAIR, SHE BESTOWED UPON HER REFLECTION A SMILE OF APPROVAL.” 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
me rise! There is not a moment to lose. And where is Sir Jasper supposed 
to fight my Lord Verney? (Give me my silk stockings, useless thing that 
you are!) TI don’t believe a word of your story. How dare you come and 
tell me such a pack of nonsense? But where are they supposed to fight? Of 

course you must have heard the hour?”’ 
She was pulling silk stockings over her little arched foot and up her little 
plump leg as fast as her trembling hands would obey her. 
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‘‘T do not know where, ma’am,’’ said the maid demurely, ‘‘ but the colo- 
nel is to meet Sir Jasper in Hammer’s Fields at noon, so I suppose my Lord 
Verney and he will be fighting about this time.”’ 

‘Oh, hold your tongue !’’ cried her mistress, ‘‘ you’re enough to drive one 
mad with your quacking !”’ 

- Not a dab of rouge did the widow find time to spread upon pale cheeks, 
not a dust of powder upon a black curl. The pretty morning hood was 
drawn round a very different face from that which it usually shaded ; but 
who shall say that Kitty, the woman, running breathless through the empty 
streets with the early breeze playing with her loose hair, was not as fair in her 
complete self-abandonment as the fashionable lady, powdered, painted, 
patched and laced, known under the name of Mistress Bellairs? Her small 
feet hammered impatiently along; her skirts fluttered as she went. She 
would not wait for a coach ; a chair would have set her crazy. 

At the turning of the Crescent another fluttering woman’s figure, also 
hooded, also cloaked, also advancing with the haste that despises appearances, 
passed her with a patter and a flash. They crossed, then, moved by the 
same impulse, halted with dawning recognition. 

“Mistress Bellairs!’’ cried Lady Standish’s flute-like voice. 

“‘ Julia Standish !’’ screamed Mistress Bellairs. 

They turned and caught at each other with clinging hands. 

‘*Qh, heavens!’’ said Mistress Bellairs, ‘‘ is what I hear true? Is that 
devil Sir Jasper going to fight Lord Verney this morning? Why, Verney’s 
but a child ; ’tis rank murder. You wicked woman, see what you have done !”’ 

‘Ah, Mistress Bellairs,’’ cried Julia, and pressed her side, ‘‘ my heart is 
broken.”’ 

“But what has happened, woman, what has happened ?”’ cried Kitty, and 
shook the plaintive Julia with a fierce hand. 

‘Sir Jasper will not see me,’’ sobbed Julia, ‘‘ but I have found out that he 
is to meet my Lord Verney in an hour in Bathwick Meadows. There have 
been messages going backwards and forwards since carly dawn. Oh, heaven 
have pity on us !”’ 

‘* Where are you going?’ cried Kitty, and shook her once more. 

“Twas going to Lord Verney to plead for my husband's life,” said Lady 
Standish, and the tears streamed down her face like the storm-rain upon lily 
flowers. 

“The Lord keep you!’ cried Mistress Bellairs with feelings too deep for 
anger; ‘I believe you are no better than an idiot !” 

The most heroic resolves are often the work of a second. 

‘¢Now, go hack home again, you silly thing,’ said Kitty. ‘‘’Tis I—yes, 
Lady Standish, you do not deserve it of me—but I will sacrifice myself! 1 
will prevent this duel. T will go to my Lord Verney.” 

“You?” said Julia, and wondered and but half understood the meaning of 
the words. 

“(Go home, go home,’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘fand I tell you that if Ido 
not make Lord Verney fail at the meeting, my name is not Kitty Bellairs!’’ 

Lady Standish hesitated, then meekly bowed her head, turned and began 
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to retrace her steps, her slim figure bending and swaying as if the fresh morn- 
ing wind were too stern for her. 

Mistress Bellairs looked at her watch. 

‘*Did she say an hour?’’ murmured she to herself. ‘‘ Then ten minutes 
before the looking-glass and ten minutes to get to my lord’s lodgings, and I 
will find him about to start. ’Tis his first affair of honor, poor boy, and he is 
sure to be as early at it as a country cousin to a dinner party.”’ 

The sun broke out from a cloudy sky, and Mistress Bellairs shook herself 
and felt her spirits rise. A dimple peeped in either cheek. 

“« After all,’’ said she, as she tripped along, and the dimples deepened as the 
smile broadened, ‘‘ who ‘knows? ’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

My Lady Standish returned home. The servants stared at her curiously as 
she crossed the hall. Mistress Tremlet, the housekeeper, passed her with 
pursed lips. Her own maid, she knew, was dissolved in tears and plunged in 
Dr. Persel’s discourses against heresy. White as new-fallen snow was her 
conscience, nevertheless she felt herself smirched in the eyes of all these peo- 
ple—vet she cared not. 

Outside Sir Jasper’s dressing-room she listened. She could hear him stamp 
about as he made his toilet, and curse his man. She put out her hand to 
knock, but the memory of his stern repulse to her last appeal robbed her of 
all courage. 

‘¢T will not go in upon him,” thought she, ‘but when he comes out I will 
speak.”? 

‘*These swords,’’ said Sir Jasper, within, ‘‘I will take in the carriage. I 
expect Stafford and a friend to call for me in half an hour. Do you under- 
stand, sirrah! And hark ye, where are the pistols ?”’ 

‘* Pistols !’ echoed Lady Standish, and her heart beat to suffocation. 

There was a pause. 

‘* Here, Sir Jasper,’’ said the valet, then. 

‘* Now, mark what I say,’”’ said Sir Jasper, impressively. ‘‘ Lord Mark- 
ham will call at eleven. Let the curricle be in waiting. Tell my Lord that 
I will meet him five minutes before the half hour at Hammer’s Fields. For- 
get at your peril! You are to take these pistols there yourself. Stay—tell 
my Lord Markham that if I am not at the rendezvous, ’t’ will only be because 
I have not life enough left to take me there, and he must make it straight 
with Colonel Villiers. Have you understood, rascal? Nay, damn you ! I will 
give you a letter for my Lord Markham.” 

*©Oh, God! oh, God ! cried poor Lady Standish, and felt her knees trem- 
ble, ‘‘ what is this now? Another meeting! The colonel! In God’s name 
how comes he upon Colonel Villiers? Why, this is wholesale slaughter ! This 
is insanity ! This must be prevented !’ She caught her head in her hands. 
‘*Sir Jasper’s mad,”’ she said. ‘‘ What shall Ido? What shall Ido? They 
will kill him, and I shall have done it. Why, now, if Kitty prevents the 
first duel cannot I prevent the second? Oh, T am a false wife, if I cannot 
save my hushand. Heaven direct me !’ she praved, and to her prayer came 
inspiration. 
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There was the bishop, the Bishop of Bath and Wells! That reverend pre- 
late had shown her much kindness and attention. He would know how to 
interfere in such a crisis. He was a man of authority. Between them could 
they not force the peace at Hammer’s Fields, and could not Sir Jasper be 
saved in spite of himself, were it by delivering him into the hands of the law? 

Lady Standish flew into her room and called the sniffing Megrim. 

“*Paper and ink,’’ cried she, ‘‘and get you ready to run on a message. 
Tis a matter of life and death.”’ 

‘*My Lady,’’ said Megrim, primly, ‘‘I will serve your Ladyship in all 
things that are right ; but I hope I know my duty to my Creator ; and stoop 
to connive at irregularities, my Lady, I won’t and never will.’’ She had 
been ready to condemn her master overnight, but the talk in the servants’ 
hall had, as she expressed it, ‘opened her eves.’”? And what woman is not 
ready to judge her sister woman—above all, what maid to condemn her mis- 
tress ? 

Lady Standish stared. 

‘CWhat means this?” said she. “You shall do as I bid you, Mistress 
Megrim. How dare you!’ cried Lady Standish, with a sudden flash of com- 
prehension. ‘‘ Why, woman, my letter is to the bishop !’ 

“Oh,” quoth Mistress Megrim, still with reserve’yet condescending to ap- 
proval, ‘‘that is another matter. Shall I,’’ she sniffed, ‘* be stricter than be- 
comes a Christian? Shall I refuse aid to the bruised sinner or to the smok- 
ing lamp whose conscience is awakened? May his Lordship be a tower of 
strength to vour Ladvship along the rocky paths of penitenee—amen !”’ 


SCENE VIII. . 

In ten minutes a fair lady may do much to enhance her fairness. As 
Mistress Bellairs took a last look at her mirror, while Lydia bustled out to 
call a hired chair, she bestowed upon her reflection a smile of approval which, 
indeed, so charming an image could not fail to call forth. Then she hud- 
dled herself into a mysterious and all-enveloping cloak, caught up a little 
velvet mask from the table, and sped upon her errand. She sallied forth as 
the gallant soldier might to battle, with a beating heart yet a high one. 

Lord Verney and Captain Spicer had just finished breakfast at the former’s 
lodgings in Pierrepont Street, near North Parade. Captain Spicer, babbling 
inaptly of his own experience as a duellist, his scorn of Sir Jasper’s lunacy, 
yet of his full determination to slay the vile madman, had done ample just- 
ice to his young principal’s table. But Lord Verney, his cheek now darkly 
flushed, now spread with an unwholesome pallor, found it hard to swallow 
even a mouthful of bread, and restlessly passed from the contemplation of 
the clock and the setting of his watch to the handling of his pistols, or the 
hasty addition of yet another postscript to the ill-spelt blotted farewell epistle 
he had spent half the night in inditing to the dowager, his mother: ‘In 
case, you know,’ he had said to his friend, with a quiver in his voice. 

Captain Spicer had carnestly promised to carry out his patron’s last wishes 
in the most scrupulous manner, 
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“CoH! CRIED HE, AND KISSED IER ON TITE CHIN BENEATH THE MASK.” 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


‘“My dear Lord,’’ he had said, grasping him by the hand, ‘‘ rely upon me. 
Gad, Sir Jasper is a devil of a shot, I hear, and, of course—he, he! we all 
know the saying, the strength of a madman. But no sooner has he laid you, 
Harry, than I vow, upon my honor, I shall hold him at my sword’s point. 
I will revenge thee, Harry, never fear of that. ’Twill be a mighty genteel 
story and the world will ring with it. Egad, he will not be the first I have 
spitted as easy as your cook would spit a turkey. Have I not learnt of the 
great Angelo Malevotti himself? He, he! ‘A woman’s hand,’ he would say, 
‘and the devil’s head !’ ”’ 

Here Captain Spicer shook out his bony fingers from the encumbering ruf- 
fles and contemplated them with much satisfaction. 

‘*Oh, hang you, Spicer! Be quiet, can’t you '’ cried Lord Verney, petu- 
lantly. 

The captain leant back in his chair and began to pick his teeth with a 
silver tooth pick. 
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‘* Pooh, these novices !’’ said he, as if to himself. ‘‘ Keep your nerves 
steady, my Lord, or stab me, I may as well order the mourning coach before 
we start. He, he! ’Tis well, indeed, you have a friend to stand by you !’ 

A discreet tap was heard at the door, and Lord Verney’s impassive new 
servant (especially engaged on his behalf by the captain, who, indeed, some 
ill-natured wag had it, shared his wages and perquisites) stood in the door- 
way. 

‘There is a lady downstairs, my Lord,’’ he said, in his mechanical voice. 
‘She particularly requests to see your Lordship, and will take no denial, 
although I informed her that your Lordship was like to be engaged until late 
in the morning.”’ 

Lord Verney merely stared in amazement, but Captain Spicer sprang from 
his chair, his pale eyes starting with curiosity. 

‘*A lady, gad! Verney, you dog, what is this? A lady, Ned? Stay, is 
she tall and fair and slight ?”’ 

‘No, sir; she is undersized, and seems plump, though she is wrapped in 
so great a cloak I could hardly tell.’’ 

‘* Pretty, man?’ 

‘Cannot say, sir; she wears a mask.’’ 

‘“A mask? He, Verney, Verney, this is vastly interesting. And she 
won't go away, eh, Ned?” 

‘*No, sir; she must see his Lordship, she said, if only for five minutes.’’ 

‘Plump, undersized, masked,’’ ejaculated Captain Spicer, in burning per- 
plexity. ‘‘Gad, we have ten minutes yet. We will have her up, eh, Ver- 
ney? Show her up, Ned.”’ 

The servant withdrew, unheeding Lord Verney’s stammered protest. 

‘Really, Captain Spicer,’’ said he, ‘‘I would have liked to have kept 
those last ten minutes for something serious. I would have liked,”’ said the lad, 
with a catch in his voice and a hot color on his cheek, ‘‘ to have read a page 
of my Bible before starting, were it only for my mother’s sake—afterward.”’ 

The captain threw up hand and eye in unfeigned horror. 

‘A page of vour Bible! Zounds! If it gets out we are the laughing stock 
of Bath. <A page of your Bible! ’Tis well no one heard you but I.” 

‘«Hush !’ said Lord Verney, for in the doorway stood their visitor. ’Twas 
indeed a little figure, wrapped in a great cloak, and except for the white 
hand that held the folds, and the glimpse of round chin and cherry lip that 
was trembling beneath the curve of the mask, there was naught else to be- 
tray her identity ; whether she were young or old, well-favored or disin- 
herited. But it was a charming little hand and an engaging little chin. 

Lord Verney merely stood and stared like the boy he was. But Captain 
Spicer leaped forward with a spring like a grasshopper, and crossing his lean 
shanks, he presented a chair with the killing grace of which he alone was 
master. The lady entered the room, put her hand on the back of the chair 
and turned upon Captain Spicer. 

‘*T would see Lord Verney alone, sir,’’ she said. It was a very sweet 
voice, but it was imperious. The masked lady had all the air of one who 
was accustomed to instant obedience. 
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In vain Captain 
Spicer leered and lan- 
guished; the black 
eyes gleamed from 
behind the disguise 
very coldly and stead- 
ily back at him. 
Forced to withdraw, 
he endeavored to do 
so with wit and ele- 
gance, but he was 
conscious somehow 
of cutting rather a 
poor figure, and un- 
der the unknown 
one’s hand the door 
closed upon him with 
so much energy 
as to frustrate ut- 
terly his last bow. 
Kitty Bellairs de- 
liberately turned 
the key in the lock 
and put it in her 
pocket. Lord 
Verney started 
forward, but was 
arrested by hear- 
ing his own name 
pronounced in the 
most dulcet and 
plaintive tone he 


thought he had “WRITE, WRITE!’ SHE LEANED OVER HIM, DICTATING.” 
ever heard. Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


? 


‘*Lord Verney,”’ said Kitty, flinging back her cloak and hood and allowing 
her pretty brown curls and a hint of the most perfect shape in Bath to become 
visible to the young peer’s bewildered gaze. ‘‘ Lord Verney,’ said she, and 
clasped her hands, ‘‘a very, very unhappy woman has come to throw herself 
upon your compassion, ”’ 

‘** Madam,’’ said Lord Verney, ‘‘ what can I do for you?” 

His boyish soul was thrilled by these gentle accents of grief ; he thought he 
saw a tear running down the white chin ; the rounded bosom heaved beneath 
its bewitching disorder of lace. He glanced at the clock and back at the sup- 
pliant in a cruel perplexity. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘ time presses. I have but a few minutes to give you. 
Tell me, madam, how can I serve you? To do so will be a comfort to me in 
what is perhaps the last hour of my life.’’ 
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The lady gave a cry as soft as a dove’s and as plaintive. 

“‘QOh,’’ said she, ‘‘it is true, then, what I have heard?’ and the white 
hands were wrung together as in the extremest anguish. 

‘‘Madam,”’ cried he, with outspread arms, and, though without daring to 
touch her, drawing closer—so close as to hear the quick catch of her breath 
and to inhale the subtle fragrance of violets that emanated from her. 

“‘QOh,”’ said she, ‘‘it is true!”’ 

She staggered and caught at the fastenings of her cloak and threw it open. 

** You are faint,’’ he cried, strangely moved ; ‘‘ let me call.”’ 

But she caught him by the hand. Her fingers were curiously warm for one 
seized with faintness, but the touch of them was pleasant to the young man 
as never a woman’s touch had been before. Out flew the fellow hand to keep 
his prisoner, and they clung round his great boy’s wrist. 

He never knew how, but suddenly he was on his knees before her. 

‘“You are going to fight,’ said she, ‘to fight with Sir Jasper. Oh, my 
God, you do not know, but it is because of me, and if you fight it will break 
my heart !”’ 

She leant forward to look eagerly at him as he knelt. Her breath fanned 
his cheek. Through her mask he saw beautiful black eyes, deep, deep. How 
white the skin was upon her neck and chin, how fine its grain! What little 
wanton curls upon her head!) What a fragrance of flowers in the air! How 
he longed to pluck that mask away, and vet how the very mystery lured him, 
held him! 

“Who are you?’ said he ina low, quick whisper. ‘‘ Let me see your face.”’ 

She forbade his indiscrect hand with a little shriek. 

“No, no, no! vou must never see, never know ; that would be terrible.’’ 

Then he placed both his hands all unconsciously upon hers, and then she 
caught them both and held them, and he felt that her weak grasp was to him 
as strong as iron. 

“Why do you fight?’ said she. ‘‘ Tell me?” 

He blushed. 

‘Tis nothing—the merest misunderstanding. Sir Jasper is mad, I 
think.” 

“Sir Jasper is jealous,’’ breathed she, and nearer came the gaze of the 
eyes. ‘‘Is it true that vou love Lady Standish ?”" 

“TT?” cried he, vehemently, and rapped out a great oath, so eager was he 
todeny. ‘'I?—no! God is my witness. No.’’ 

“Then do not fight,’’ said she. 

He wanted to look at the clock. Tle wanted to spring up and rush to the 
door. He was conscious that Spicer was knocking gently, and that it was 
time to go where the conventions of honor called him. The soft clasp held 
him, and the mysterious eves. He was a very boy and had never loved be- 
fore, and—she was masked. 

‘Let me advise you,’ said she; ‘believe me, your welfare is dearer to 
me than you can imagine—dcarer to me than I ought to tell you. Believe 
me, if you will give up this ducl you will live to he glad of it. Sir Jasper 
will thank you no later than this very day, as never man thanked man be- 
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fore. And—you will make me so happy! Oh, believe me, your honor is 
safe with me.”’ 

‘Only let. me see your face,’’ said he, while Spicer knocked louder. ‘‘I 
will see her, and kiss her,’’ he thought to himself, ‘‘and that will be some- 
thing to carry to my death.”’ 

. ‘* How dare you ask it?’’ she said. ‘‘ Must I grant your request when you 
refuse me mine ?”’ 

‘‘And if I grant you yours,’’ said he, as his heart beat very fast, ‘‘ what 
will you give me?”’ 

“Oh, give,’’ said she, ‘‘ give? Who cares for gifts? A man must take.’’ 
Her red lip beneath the mask here became arched so bewitchingly over a 
row of the whitest teeth in all the world, that Harry Verney, whose head had 
been rapidly going, lost it and his heart together. 

‘¢ That is a challenge,’’ said he, drew a hand away and lifted it to the mask. 

“Ah, traitor!’ she cried, and made a dainty start of resistance. His 
fingers trembled on the soft scented locks. 

‘You shall not !’’ said she, and bent her head to avoid his touch, so that 
as he knelt their faces were closer together than ever. 

“Oh!” cried he, and kissed her on the chin beneath the mask. 


SCENE IX. 

‘*My Lorp,’’ clamored Captain Spicer at the door, ‘‘the coach is waiting, 
and we have but half an hour to reach Bathwick Meadows. Egad, Lord 
Verney, would you be last at the meeting?” 

Lord Verney sprang to his feet. The words, the impatient raps, penetrated 
to his dizzy brain with sudden conviction. 

‘* Heavens !’’ cried he, and glanced at the clock and made a leap for the 
door. 

‘And will you go,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ without. having seen my face ?”’ 

He ran back to her and then back to the door again, distracted, as you may 
see a puppy dog between two calls. Finally he came back to the lady with a 
new and manly dignity upon him. 

“‘T must go,’ he said. ‘‘ Would you show yourself as kind as you seem, 
madam, remove your mask that I may sce you before I go.” 

Outside Captain Spicer was dancing a sort of hornpipe of impotent impa- 
tience and filling the air with shrill, strange oaths. 

Mistress Bellairs put the lean, swarthy boy very composedly on one side by 
the merest touch of her hand; then she went over to the door, unlocked it 
and admitted Captain Spicer, green and sweating. 

‘‘T am coming, Spicer,’’ cried Lord Verney desperately, and made a plunge 
for his hat and cloak, murmuring as he passed the Jady : ‘‘ Oh, cruel !”’ 

Kitty Bellairs nibbled her little finger and looked at the clock. 

‘It will not take you, you know,”’ said she, ‘‘more than five minutes to 
drive down to the Bathwick ferry ; therefore, if you start in three you will 
have twenty-six to spare. My Lord Verney, will you give me those three 
minutes?” 
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Lord Verney flung aside hat and cloak again, his face glowing with a dark 
flush. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried he, like a schoolboy, ‘‘ for God’s sake, Spicer, wait outside.’’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ said Mistress Kitty, smiling to herself under her mask, ‘‘nay, I 
have need of Captain Spicer.”’ 

Lord Verney’s face fell. 

‘*Come hither,’’ said she, and took him crest-fallen by the hand and 
brought him to the table, where lay the writing materials he had been using 
but a little while ago. ‘‘ Here,’’ said she, ‘‘is a sheet of paper. Sit down, my 
Lord, and write, write,’’ she said and tapped his shoulder ; ‘‘ write, sir, thus : 

‘** Lord Verney begs to inform Sir Jasper Standish that he understands the grounds of 


the quarrel between them to lie in a gross misconception of Lord Verney’s feelings for 
Lady Standish.’ 


‘Write, write!’’ She leaned over him, dictating. 

Half spell-bound, yet protesting incoherently, he began to cover the page 
with his awkward scrawl. 

“Quick !”? said she. ‘‘ (Child, how do you spell quarrel?) Never mind, 
on with you:— — : 

“Lord Verney begs to assure Sir Jasper that, so far from presuming to entertain any 
unlawful sentiments for Lady Standish, he has never addressed more than three words 
to her or as inany glances at her in his life; that his whole heart is given to another 
lady, the only woman he has ever loved and ever will love.’ ’’ 

The pen nearly dropped from Lord Verney’s fingers. He started and 
turned round on his chair to gaze in rapture on the countenance of his mys- 
terious visitor, and again was at once attracted and foiled by her mask. 

“Surely, you would not contradict a lady,’’ she whispered in his ear ; 
‘*haste, we have but one minute more. Here, give me the pen; I will 
finish.’ She snapped the quill from his hand, her curls touched his cheek 
as she bent forward over him to the page. Swiftly her little hand flew :— 

“Tf upon this explanation Sir Jasper does not see his way to retract all the offensive 
observations he made to Lord Verney, Lord Verney will be ready to meet him as ar- 
ranged without an instant’s delay. The truth of all these statements is guaranteed by 
the woman Lord Verney loves.”’ 

She seized the sheet and folded it. 

‘‘Now, Captain Spicer,’’ said she, ‘‘take your coach and hie you to Sir 
Jasper’s house, and if you bring back an answer before the clock strikes, I 
will let you take off my mask, and that will save vou from dying of curiosity 
and also give you something to tattle about for the next month. Oh, you 
will find Sir Jasper,’’ she said. ‘‘ He is a seasoned hand, and does not, like 
your virgin duellist, make it a point of honor to bring his high valor to the 
rendezvous twenty minutes before the time.”’ 

Within his meagre body Captain Spicer carried the soul of a flunkey. He 
would have given worlds to rebel, but could not. 

‘So long as it is not a put-off,”’ said he. ‘‘ Nut even for a fair one’s smile 
could I barter a friend’s honor,”’ 

Kitty held the letter aloft tantalizingly and looked at the clock. 

‘© Tf you won’t be the bearer,’”’ said she, ‘‘T will send it by the chairman, 
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and then you will never know what is in it. Moreover,’’ said she, and smiled 
archly, ‘‘if Sir Jasper apologizes to Lord Verney, which, upon receipt of this 
letter, I make no doubt he will, you can take his place, you know, and will 
not be done out of a gallant meeting.”’ 

‘Of course, ha, of course,’’ said Spicer with a yellow smile. 

Laughing, Mistress Kitty closed the door behind his retreating figure. 

‘* Now,’’ said she. 

‘‘Oh, what have you done, what have you made me do?’ cried Harry 
Verney, in a sudden agony. 

‘* Hush,’’ said Mistress Kitty. ‘* Did I not tell you your honor was safe 
with me? Do you not believe me ?”’ said she, meltingly. ‘‘ Ah, Verney !’’ 

She put her hand to her head, and at her touch the mask fell. 

He looked at her face, blushing and quivering upon him, and once more 
fell on his knee at her feet. 

‘Oh, tell me your name !”’ cried he, pleadingly. 

‘*Why, Lord Verney,”’ she said, ‘‘ how ungallant !’’? She smiled and looked 

as bewitchingly beautiful; 
looked serious and re- 
proachful, and he fell 
beyond his depths in 
rapture. 

‘“Why, you know 
me, you know me 
well,’’ said she. ‘Am 
I not Mistress Bellairs, 
Kitty Bellairs—am I 
not Kitty ?” 

‘*No, no,’’ cried he, 
‘*T never knew you 
until this hour, ma- 
dam, Mistress Bellairs, 
Kitty! I see you,” 
he cried, ‘‘ for the first 
time! Oh, God, be 
kind to me, for I love 
her !”’ 

“*And_ yet,’’? she 
whispered, archly, 
‘“they say that love is 
blind.”’ 

Upon this he kissed 
her as he had kissed 
her beneath the mask ; 
and if anything could 


ai have been sweeter than 
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Ah, love, how easy an art to learn, how hard to unlearn ! 
While Harry Verney thus forgot the whole world, his first duel, and the 
code of honor, Sir Jasper sat inditing an answer to his communication : 


‘Sir Jasper Standish has received my Lord Verney’s explanation in the spirit in 
which it is offered. He is quite ready to acknowledge that he has acted entirely under 
a misapprehension, and begs Lord Verney to receive his unreserved apologies and the 
expression of his admiration for Lord Verney’s gallant and gentlemanly behavior, to- 
gether with his congratulations to him and the unknown lady upon their enviable 
situation.” 

Captain Spicer did not offer to supply his principal’s place in the field. 
Indeed, he displayed to Sir Jasper, who received him with the most gloomy 
courtesy, the extreme suppleness of his spine, and pressed his unrivaled snuff 
upon him with a fluttering and ‘ingratiating air. 

When he returned to Pierrepont Street he found the mysterious stranger 
already in her sedan, Lord Verney leaning through the window thereof, en- 
gaged in an earnest whispering conversation. Captain Spicer jocularly pulled 
him back by the coat-tails and inserted his own foolish face instead. The 
lady was masked and cloaked as he had left her. 

‘Madam, I have done your errand,’’ said he. ‘‘It was,’’ said he, ‘‘a 
matter of difficult negotiation, requiring—ahem !—requiring such tact as I 
think I may call my own. Sir Jasper was vastly incensed, one might as well 
have tried to reason with a bull. ‘But gad, sir,’ said I, ‘would I, I, Cap- 
tain Spicer, come with this message if it were not in accordance with the 
strictest rule of honorable etiquette ?? That floored him, madam ia 

Here Mistress Kitty snapped the letter flickering in his gesticulating hand 
with scant ceremony, turned her shoulder upon him, read it and handed it 
out to Lord Verney, who had lost no time in coming round to the other win- 
dow. 

‘‘Now,’’ said she, ‘‘hid the men take me to the Pump Room.”’ 

She leaned her head out and Lord Verney put his close to hers, and there 
followed another conclave. 

‘*Madam, madam, I demand the fulfillment of your promise !’ from the 
other side came Captain Spicer’s clamoring, thin voice. ‘‘ Verney, my good 
fellow, I must request you to retire, there is a compact between this lady and 
me——”’ 

“ A compact ?” said the mask, turning her head. 

‘‘Oh, madam, the vision of that entrancing countenance !’’ 

He strove to unfasten the chair door, when : 

‘“ What?” cried she, “and rob you of all the charm of uncertainty and 
all the joy of guessing and all the spice of being able to take away the 
character of every lady in Bath? Oh,’’ she said, ‘I hope I have been 
better taught my duty to my neighbor!" Out went her head again to 
Lord Verney ; there was another whisper, a silver laugh. ‘‘ On, men !’? she 
cried, 

Lord Verney skipped round and in his turn dragged the discomfited cap- 
tain out of the window and restrained him by main force from running after 
the retreating chairmen and their fair burden. 
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Lorp MarkKHAM was a person of indefinite appearance, indefinite age and 
indefinite manners. He wore an ill-fitting wig, but he had a high reputation 
as aman of honor. He sat beside Sir Jasper on the front seat, while on the 
back sat Tom Stafford ; and the curricle sped cheerily along through the up- 
and-down Bath streets out into the country budding with green, down, down 
the hill, to Hammer’s Fields by the winding Avon. Sir Jasper’s face be- 
spoke great dissatisfaction with life at large, and with his own existence in 
particular. Tom Stafford was beginning to feel slightly bored. 

‘*?Tis an early spring,’’ said Lord Markham, in the well-meant cndeavor 
to beguile away the heavy minutes and distract his principal’s mind. ‘‘’Tis 
very mild weather for the time of year ; and the lambs are forward.”’ 

“Ugh !’ said Sir Jasper. 

“Speak not to him of lambs,’’ whispered Stafford ; ‘do not you see he is 
all for blood and thunder?’ Then he added, mahciously : ‘‘ There is but 
one animal in the whole fauna that Sir Jasper takes an interest in at present ; 
and that’s not easy it seems to find in these purlieus, though we know it does 
haunt them—’tis the red deer !”’ 

He chuckled, vastly delighted with the conceit. 

“Let us hope we shall not have rain,’’ said Lord Markham ; ‘‘ these clouds 
are menacing.”’ 

‘Nay, they will hold up for half an hour. Enough to serve our pur- 
pose,’’ growled Sir Jasper, and tipped the horses with the lash so that they 
spurned the slope. : 

‘* But we shall get wet returning,’’ pleaded the well-meaning Earl, ‘‘I said 
so all along ; ’twould have been better to have gone in a coach.”’ 

“*T vow,”’ cried Sir Jasper, with a sudden burst of spleen, ‘‘ I vow that I 
have it in my heart to wish that Villiers’ ball may speed so well that I may 
feel neither rain nor shine, coming home again. Home again,”’’ said he, with 
a withering smile; ‘‘ blast it, a pretty home mine is !’ 

‘¢ And a pretty cheerful fellow you are to bring out to a merry meeting,” 
quoth Stafford from the back, ‘‘and a nice pair of fools you and the colonel 
be, plague on you both! And when you are shot, ’twill be a fine satisfaction 
to think that your wife can console herself with the owner of the red curl, eh? 
What are you going to fight old Villiers about, I should like to know ?”’ 

‘“*You do know,’’ growled Sir Jasper, then he exploded. ‘‘ You goad me, sir. 
Do I want to fight Villiers? Is not this business the merest fooling? sheer 
waste of time, when the real fellow—villain !—has eluded me ?”” 

His hold on the reins tightened, he laid on the whip, and the curricle 
swayed as the horses leaped and plunged. 

‘Really,’ said Lord Markham, ‘‘TI wish I had come in a coach.”’ 

And : ‘‘ Hold on!”’ cried Stafford, ‘‘hold on, Jasper ; we don’t all want to 
leave our bones in this business.’’ 

There came a pause in the conversation. They bowled along a more level 
road with the wind humming in their ears, and the rhythmic trot of the grays 
beating a tune. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE FATE OF AN OLIVINE RING. 


By JEANNETTE H. WaAtWwortu. 


OK 


BOUT to start a business letter, Mr. Teddy Yates glanced 
at the big calendar over his roll-top office desk and said, 
under his breath : ‘‘ By George, so it is.’’ 

Which, being interpreted, means that the big blue- 
figured calendar had reminded him of his wife’s birth- 
day, and he was glad that the reminder had not come 
too late. 

**Annabel’’ was a great stickler for anniversary 
observances, especially those which made for tribute, such as Christmas, 
birthdays and the like. Also, being young and handsome, she was not 
averse to the glitter of a diamond ring or the seductive charm of pearls. 

This time it must be something particularly fine. Something which would 
combine the merits of a peace offering with the dignity of a rite. 

He would be glad to wipe out that little episode about Jack: Pingree. Cf all 
the asses in the world the jealous ass was the most ridiculous. With a sense 
of recurrent temper he turned resolutely from contemplation of Mr. Pingree 
as an irritant to fix his mind on the selection. 

His offering should be one of those novelties in gems which the shops were 
making such a blatant boast of—an olivine set about with diamonds, or a 
combination of beryl and pink sapphire. Annabel laid tremendous stress on 
being up-to-date. 

The matter of purchasing and of marking the little morocco case made him 
late in getting home. He had only a margin of ten minutes in which to dress 
for dinner. He went directly to his dressing-room via the children’s nursery, 
as was his custom. 

Two little mouths were to be kissed before he went downstairs to his dinner, 
two little hearts to be made glad. The little mouths were sticky, so were the 
twenty small fingers which clutched recklessly at every available inch of his 
person. 

“You have been eating candy,’’ he said with a severe frown. The frown 
was for the white-capped deity who presided autocratically over the sticky 
little mouths and the twenty small fingers. ‘‘ Nurse, you know I have pro- 
hibited their eating the stuff.’’ 

Nurse smiled vaguely at the small offenders as she shot a barbed arrow into 
their father’s warm heart : 

‘‘Mr. Pingree, sir, gave it to them when he came at lunch time to go 
a-wheeling with Mrs. Yates.’’ 

Teddy was a loyal gentleman, not to be thrown off his balance by the inso- 
lence of a hireling. He disengaged the clinging sticky little fingers with 
infinite gentleness : 

‘So, then, if mama knows about the candy, it is all right.” 

He was on his way down to Annabel a few minutes later with the red 
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morocco case in his breast pocket. He would lay it on her plate before din- 
ner was announced. Pingree should not spoil the evening for him—if he 
could help it. 

As he reached the level of the lower floor the butler had just softly closed 
the front door on the bringer of a superb bunch of roses. 

‘* For Mrs. Yates, sir, with Mr. Pingree’s compliments and congratulations, 
the man said explanatorily as Teddy glanced casually at the flowers. 

Mrs. Yates, handsomely gowned and coiffured, glanced petulantly at the 
mantel clock as Teddy entered the 
room. ; 

‘* Of all nights to keep dinner wait- 
ing, to-night, Teddy !”’ 

The butler’s appearance immediately 
behind his master cleared the atmos- 
phere.. Annabel stretched eager hands 
towards the flowers. A luminous smile 
chased the frown from her pretty face. 

‘*Oh, the beauties! Who did send 
them?’’ She took the card that was 
attached to the roses between her slim 
jeweled fingers. A soft pink came into 
her cheeks. ‘* ‘Compliments and con- 
gratulations of J. B. Pingree.’ Aren't 
they lovely? And isn’t it nice, Ted, 
to have one friend in the world 
who is not too much taken up with 
money-grubbing to remember one’s 
birthday ? So thoughtful of him.” 

‘“T am sorry to be late,’’ said 
Teddy with a chill in his voice. 
‘fAnything particular on 
hand?” 

‘Lohengrin. The Gilders 
are to call forme. They were 
so sorry they could not  in- 
clude you in the invitation, but 
their box only holds six, and 
they had invited the Rickartts 
and Jack Pingree before they 
thought of me.” 

Pingree was in the atmos- 
phere. The red morocco box 
grew heavier against Teddy’s 
bosom every moment, although 
it held nothing more ponderous 
than a glittering jewel for a 
slim white finger. Didwiieg. OD Davtiedk: 
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“MRS. YATES, HANDSUMELY GOWNED AND COIFFURED, 
GLANCED PETULANTLY AT THE MANTEL CLOCK.’ 
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“JT should not have cared to go under any circumstances,” he said lan- 
guidly, and applied himself in silence to his soup. 

Annabel’s airy assumption of jealousy jarred on him. 

‘© No, I never could educate you up to opera. You would ‘much rather go 
to see that horrid creature in short skirts and satin slippers, I presume. 
Nellie Gilder says half the men in town are raving over La Cigale. Dis- 
gusting !”’ 

‘* La Cigale is, I believe, the idol of the music halls for the hour ; but I had 
not thought of going to see her to-night.” 

He did not care to tell her that he thought of spending the anniversary of 
her birthday quictly at home, with, perhaps, the little ones treated to a whole 
evening downstairs—so far, the most exciting function they had ever partici- 
pated in. Yates had an old-fashioned streak in him which Annabel had not 
yet educated him out of. But of what he had intended doing he said never 
a word. 

Then the Gilders came and Annabel went. So did he, later on, after sulk- 
ing over a good cigar, made bitter by unpleasant reflections. Life had its 
compensations, he supposed, and in watching La Cigale’s wonderful perform- 
ances he could find distraction, if nothing better. 

When he entered the crowded music hall he had in his hands a big bunch 
of roses not unlike those which Jack Pingree had sent to Mrs. Yates earlier in 
the evening. To the stem of the centre rose was tied a ring—an olivine set 
about with diamonds. At a carefully selected moment roses and jewel fell at 
La Cigale’s pirouetting feet. 

Later on, as he stood on the curbstone, waiting for an upward bound car, 
he flung the red morocco case into an ash-receiver. He laughed unpleasantly 
as it left his hand. As a peacemaker the olivine ring had miscarried. 

Nothing so slow-moving as a street car could contain La Cigale and her 
emotions that night. With a long, dark ulster buttoned closely over her 
gaudy stage costume, she went home in state in a cab. The dancer had sud- 
denly come into a fortune. An inexhaustible fortune, tied to the stem of a 
rose. 

After the cabman had deposited her on the sidewalk of a shabby cross- 
town street, she had. still quite a journey to make before she was really at 
home. 

“At home,’’ ina stuffy little flat at the top of a five-story tenement house. 
At home after she had opened the door very softly and tip-toed, in her 
spangled slippers, up to a lounge planted in front of her one window so that 
the stars could shine in upon it. 

A stifling smell of kerosene oil filled the small room. La Cigale turned 
the lamp up higher and bent over the lounge. In a voice as soft as a cooing 
dove’s she called a name : . 

“Tom !? then passing a caressing hand over the head of the sleeper, she 
knelt by his side. **Tom, dear, wake up. Dve got something great to tell 
you.” 

A hand went out to meet hers. 

“Pm not asleep, Katy. I was just lying here thinking what a cussed 
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TOM, DEAR, WAKE UP. I’VE SOMETHING GREAT TO TELL you!’”’ 
Drawn by Anne Abercrombie Mhoon. 
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burden T was on the best of wives. It would have been better for vou if the 
falling brick that dashed enough lime in my eves to put them out, had fallen 
on my skull instead and knocked my brains out.” 

‘¢ Now you are talking like a fool, Tom, and I've a great notion not to tell 
you my good news.”” 

“Salary raised 7” 

La Cigale got up from her knees with a gay laugh. 

‘¢ Better than that. But I sha’n’t tell you another thing until I have fixed 
supper. I expect you are starved, and I know I am.”’ 

From an inner cubby-hole, which by courtesy was called the other room, 
La Cigale emerged presently, a sweet demure-looking young matron, in a 
quiet house gown. With deft fingers she went about spreading supper for 
two, on a table near the lounge. The grateful aroma of good coffee succeeded 
to the smell of the kerosene lamp. The man with the bandaged eves sat up, 
as he was bidden to. La Cigale hovered over him with ministering tender- 
ness. Her own wants were entirely subsidiary. 

‘Had enough ?” she asked, as Tom leaned back on the lounge with a satis- 
fied sigh. , 

‘‘More than enough. But I haven’t heard your knife and fork, Katy.’’ 

‘*Oh, Tom, I’m entirely too happy to eat. I wish you could see it. My 
fortune, I mean. The fortune that came to-me tied to the stem of a rose. 
Such a beautiful rose among its fellows, lying perishing this moment on the 
floor in my dressing room. For, oh, Tom ! how could I give the roses a 
thanght when I was so full of you? When I saw it, glittering among the 
roses, I snatched at it with the one thought. Now, Tom can go to the best 
eye-doctor in town.” 

‘But I thought we were never to take presents from men, Katy? You 
promised me.”’ 

“*So I did, Tom—so we won’t, dear ; but this time it just came from the 
skies, and I couldn't send it back to the good Lord. Now, Tom, you are not 
to fly in the face of Providence. Providence put it into the heart of some 
rich simpleton to throw this ring at La Cigale’s feet. Your little grasshop- 
per has brought it home to pay your doctor’s bill with it, Tom. I couldn’t 
send it back if I wanted to. And I wouldn’t wear it for all the olivines and 
diamonds in the wide world.”’ 

She was glad he could not sce the tears that were shining on her long 
lashes. . 

“Tom, old boy, if the ninny who tied this lovely ring to that rose-stem 
and pitehed it at my feet could have known how much good it would do my 
husband, do you suppose he would want it back ?”’ 

“Not if he knew La Cigale for what she is, Katy. The dearest and most 
unselfish litthe woman in the world struggling honestly under a heavy load.’’ 

“Only temporarily, Tom. Only for a little while, dear.”’ 

And, perhaps, if Teddy Yates could have looked into the home of the dis- 
abled book-keeper and seen the happiness his olivine ring had brought to two 
devoted hearts, he would have been reconciled to the fate of the olivine ring. 
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AN ARMY CAREER. 


By Major GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


AM asked to write an article on the life and experience of an army officer 

and the attractions it offers. An article on that subject would be incom- 

plete if it did not at the same time refer to the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of military life. 

Our service is quite different from that of other nations. For instance, in 
the British service it is not difficult for a well-bred, intelligent, ambitious 
young man to enter the military service and, in fact, obtain a commission. A 
course at Sandhurst is two years instead of four, as in our military establish- 
ment at West Point. The course, while not so rigid in abstruse mathematics, 
appears to develop the splendid manly qualities of the young men; and their 
physical training in the military exercises and outdoor sports and in the gym- 
nasium tend to develop to the highest degree those soldierly traits. I was 
very favorably impressed with the appearance of the corps on a visit to that 
place with Lord Wolseley; commanding the British Army. The institution 
is located in one of the most charming spots of England. The buildings, 
while not extravagantly splendid, are solid, substantial and healthful. The 
quarters of the young men are ample, with an atmosphere that I should 
think would promote clear brain power and strong physique and inspire noble 
ambition and aspirations. The walls are adorned with pictures of heroic 
deeds and the achievements of the British Army in different parts of the globe, 
and the portraits of Wellington, Marlborough, Wolfe and Clive, as the great 
exemplars and leaders of British chivalry in different parts of the world. In 
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this way those men 
were taught those 
qualifications they re- 
quired to make them 
officers and true re- 
presentatives of the 
British Empire, and 
that enabled them to 
maintain its honor 
in any service they 
might be called on 
to perform in any part of the globe. The enlistments in the British army arc 
purely voluntary, and the men are certainly imbued with great pride and 
spirit, from the drummer boys to the field marshals, all proud to wear the 
uniform of the British army and to march to the music of the grenadiers. 

In the German Government it is entirely different. There the army is a 
military machine, where every boy of eighteen is required to serve a number 
of years of his life in the army, with no prospect of promotion above the grade 
of sergeant. 

Whether in the military service in the Empire of Great Britain, maintain- 
ing not only the welfare and safety of the British Islands, but British control 
in every part of the globe; whether he is upholding the Republic of France, 
menaced from within and without ; or the Imperial Government of Germany, 
walled in by the French and Austrian lines and by the great Russian power 
on the north ; or serving in the Czar’s battalions, which are spreading the in- 
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fluence and power 
of that great em- 
pire over two con- 
tinents :—it is en- 
tirely different from 
service in the army 
of our great Repub- 
lic, an army that 
for a hundred years 
has promoted the 
growth, develop- 
ment, stability and mag- 
nitude of the nation, 
from the weak colonies 
stretched along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, until it has 
planted its flag from the 
ice-fields of the Arctic to 
the tropical palms of the 
Caribbean Seas, and from 
the colonial shores to the 
far-distant isles of the 
Pacific. It is interesting 
to note the progressive incidents f 
of the origin and growth of the >>~ 
Regular Army of the United 
States. Upon the organization 
of the Government under the 
Constitution, the army consisted 
of eight companies of infantry 
and four batteries of artillery. Two years later 
the force of infantry was increased to two regiments consisting of twelve com- 
panies each. General officers and subordinate staffs were then provided for. 
It was not until 1796 that an adjutant-general was placed on duty at the seat 
of Government, that officer being detailed from the line. The office of 
Adjutant-General of the Army was unknown for some fifteen years later. It 
was created by Act of Congress approved March 3, 1813. After the creation 
of that bureau, as time progressed, the number of staff bureaus grew, until we 
have now in our Army, in addition to the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
the Inspector-General’s Corps, the Bureau of Military Justice, the Signal 
Office, the Quartermaster’s Department, the Subsistence Department, the 
Medical Department, the Pay Department, the Ordnance Department, and 
the Corps of Engineers. As the War Department was, until 1849, in charge 
of Indian affairs, the bureau pertinent thereto was transferred to the Interior 
Department from that date. 

The maximum of strength and efficiency is what should be secured in an 
army organization. If the strength and efficiency corresponding to the actual 
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numbers of the army is such as to endanger the supremacy of the civil gov- 
ernment, that strength and efficiency should be reduced by simply reducing 
the numbers of the army, not by distributing and paralyzing the power of the 
actual numbers ; that is to say, if we have an army it should be so organized 
that the highest possible power and efficiency will be secured. It may be 
limited in numbers, but in organization and efficiency it should be perfect. 

Among the names of officers who have illustrated the glory of our country 
through their service in the army, the first that occur to every American will 
be those 6f Washington, Greene, Wayne, Knox, Jackson, Harrison, Brown, 
McComb, Scott, Taylor, McClellan, Halleck, Grant, Sherman, Meade, 
Hancock, Sheridan, Thomas, McPherson, Sedgwick, Sumner, Kearney, 
Frémont, Lyon, Canby, and others. 

It is noteworthy that the reputation of these great soldiers was in every case 
built up of long as well as brilliant service. In no case has it been the result 
of any single deed, however heroic. In fact, others have performed single 
deeds of heroism surpassing in brilliancy, perhaps, any single deed of any of 

these great soldiers. 

In such cases, as a 

rule, these heroes are 

known only to the 

_ reader of abstruse 
history. A single in- 
stance will serve to 
illustrate : 

Just where the 
town in Ohio  per- 
petuating the name 
of the first Republi- 
can candidate for the 
presidency, and the 
home of a more 
successful subse- 
quent candidate for 
that high office, is 
now situated, was a 
wretched — stockade 
called Fort Stephen- 
son. Its armament 
consisted of one gun 
and a garrison of one 
hundred and _ sixty 
men, commanded by 
Major George Cro- 
ghan, a young officer 
of twenty-two. He 
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Kentucky, in 1791, and came of fighting stock, for his father had been an officer 
in the Continental army, and his mother was a sister of George Rogers Clark. 
Graduating from William and Mary College in 1810, he entered the army, 
was in the battle of Tippecanoe in 1811, and a vear later was made captain 
in the Seventeenth Infantry. With this rank he served under Harrison in 
1812 and 1813, and so distinguished himself in a sortie from Fort Meigs that 
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he was appointed aid-de-camp with the rank of major, and assigned to the 
defense of Fort Stephenson. Lest Tecumseh and the Indians who were com- 
ing across country from Fort Meigs should make a flank attack, Harrison 
had authorized Croghan to burn the fort and retreat. This he did not do. 
‘*We are determined to maintain this place,’’ said he, ‘‘and by heaven we 
will!’ Harrison thereupon despatched an officer to relieve him. But 
Croghan went to headquarters, carried his point, and when, on August Ist, 
the English commander summoned him to surrender, sent back a stout defi- 
ance. The next day the bombardment began, and toward afternoon an as- 
sault was ordered. The English soldiers, in three columns of one hundred 
and twenty men each, were to attack three sides. The Indians were to storm 
the fourth ; but as they came out of the woods into the open, a steady and 
well-direeted fire from the fort drove them back. The British troops, thus 
left to fight alone, came on bravely to the very gates, made every possible 
effort to get into the fort for two hours, and then retreated with all the offi- 
cers and one-fifth of the men killed, wounded or missing. The wave of 
enthusiasm which rolled over the country as the result of this victory equalled 
anything of the kind seen in our day, but who to-day knows anything of the 
personality of Major Croghan ? 

The Army from the days of Washington has been practically on the frontier 
—the vanguard of civilization. It penetrated the forests, crossed the plains, 
and scaled the mountains, carrying the flag of its country before the hardy 
pioneer, the miner, the hunter and the home-builders, who have spread civil- 
ization over the vast continent of America. In the great wars in which the 
Government has been involved its fortitude, patriotism and sacrifices have 
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wr SNAP-SHOT VORTRAIT OF GENERAL MILES, IN THE OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
AT THE WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
gilded the pages of history. In the long series of engagements against a sav- 
age foe it has endured all the hardships, the privations and exposure incident 
to such warfare, where no mercy is expected by those who are so unfortunate 
as to fall into the hands of the enemy. While there are certain features con- 
nected with the military life which subject those engaged in the service to 
hardships and even sufferings, yet there is a charm in serving one’s country 
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and representing such a nationality as ours, that is the boast and pride of all 
true Americans ; and it is a pleasure to be in the service of a free and enlight- 
ened people. 

During all these years, notwithstanding that at times there may have been 
certain influences tending to dim the lustre of the service — influences 
which would seem to he not for the best interests either of the army or the 
nation—yet, in the main, the army has maintained a code of morals and a 
high sense of honor and integrity that are most commendable. Devotion to 
the welfare of one’s country is as sacred as life itself to those who are engaged 
in its service. Undoubtedly the Army received its greatest inspiration from 
the high character of Washington himself, who inspired it with the noble im- 
pulses of his grand character. Its achievements will live in history as long as 
noble deeds shall be honored and revered. Its purpose has been to maintain 
the institutions vouchsafed to us by the Fathers, to force back the elements of 
savage ferocity, to give protection to the weak and innocent, to guard the wel- 
fare of the people of this Republic in every quarter of our vast territory, and 
to sustain and support the civil government. It has been a tower of strength 
to the citadel of law and order, and a bulwark to the liberties of our people. 

Military life is one of constant labor, study and rigid and faithful applica- 
tion to duty, and I have such unbounded confidence in the character of the 
Army that I feel sure in the future it will maintain the same principles and 
loyalty that it has manifested during the century now closing. 


ENGLISH CADETS. 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 


WOMEN IN THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XV. 


By ANNA RANDALL Dien, Lirr. D., PRESIDENT OF THE FORTNIGHTLY SHAKESPEARE CLUB, 


O man along the tide of years has wielded such an influence as the bard 
of Avon. We do not except Alexander or Napoleon, the great warriors 
of the past, or those of more recent times. 

These men, some from love of power, some from higher principles, have 
turned the political currents of the world. Shakespeare, the ever-living, the 
all-dominant, has not only turned the current of the world of letters, but 
more than any other man he is the source from which its rivers spring. 

The pertinence of the address ‘‘To the Eternal Reader,’’ prefixed to the 
play of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’’? published in 1609, must be acknowledged 
when we know that the plays of Shakespeare have been translated into all 
the languages of the civilized world, that they have proved more lucrative to 
publishers and booksellers, especially as regards the original quartos and 
folios, than any other work of ancient or modern times ; that in spite of the 
carpers who say it does not pay to produce them, they have held the stage 
uninterruptedly during most of the time since they first appeared ; that they 


have been wrought into great operas, and acted and sung by the most distin- 
2? 
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guished musical artists of the world ; and that in this country at least there is 
scarcely a village too small to have a Shakespeare club, the membership of 
which is composed of some of its most intelligent people. 

It was from a gift of wondrous intuition, rare skill in reasoning from the 
individual to the universal, most profound psychologic power and something 
akin to seer-like vision, that Shakespeare derived the power to write for the 
peoples of all countries and all times. 

He is not only the master reader of human nature, but he makes us see 
what he secs, hear what he hears, and reason as he reasons. 

He was long in advance of the era in which he lived. Two hundred and 
fifty years before Darwin began the search for the missing link, Shakespeare 
had found it in Caliban, the freckled whelp, hag-born, not honored with a 
human shape, worshiping ‘‘ his dam’s god Setebos,’’ groveling in the mud 
where crabs grow, and with his long nails digging pig-nuts. 

Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood in 1619, but for several. ° 
years did not dare to publish his belief, himself declaring that no man 
over forty years of age accepted his views. In 1610, nine years before Harvey 
made his discovery, Shakespeare had written about food being ‘‘sent through 
the rivers of the blood, even to the court, the heart, and to the seat of the 
brain, the strongest nerves and small inferior veins.’’ 

News traveled by messengers on post-horses in 1600, and yet Puck says, in 
‘CA Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’: *‘I put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,’’ which ere long the electric telegraph will do. 

In the days when the insane were supposed to be possessed with devils, 
devils which must be whipped out before the mind could return. to its 
normal state, Cordelia had tenderly guarded her poor old father while he 
slept, praying : 

‘QO, you kind gods, cure this great breach in his abused nature,” 


and when he was about to wake she kissed him, saying : 


““O, my dear father, restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips.” 


When Macheth had reached a state of frenzied fear, his wife said to him: 
“¢You lack the season of Nature’s sleep.”’ 

Anesthetics had not been used in Shakespeare’s time, but the friar gave 
Juliet a potion producing a sleep which was a counterfeit of death, and lasted 
many hours. 

Dr. Cornelius said he did compound for the wicked queen, the wife of Cym- 


beline : 
“A certain stuff, which ta’en would cease 
The present power of life; but in short time 
All offices of nature would again 
Do their due functions.’’ 


Of this, when Imogen had partaken, thinking it a beneficial medicine, she 
dled, apparently. When her evo brothers celebrated her obsequies, Aviragus 


sald 7 
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“The bird is dead 
That we have made so much of. [ had rather 


Have skipped from sixteen to sixty years than seen this.”” 


And yet Imogen lived long cnough to know that these same brothers, found 
among the mountains of Wales, were her own by blood. She lived to be for- 
given by her father and restored to her husband. 

Shakespeare had sympathy with and love for all of God’s creation, from 

“the poor sequestered stag 
That from the hunter's aim had ta’en a hurt,” 
to 
“The snail whose tender horns being hit, springs 
backward in his shelly case.’’ 


He was not a botanist. He called plants by their common country names, 
but there was no blossom so lowly that it passed unnoticed. 

If Shakespeare was familiar with the book of nature, he was no less fa- 
miliar with the Book of Grace. Living at the time and under the reign 
when King James’s version of the Bible was put forth, it is but natural that 
this man, who drank from all streams of knowledge, should have familiarized 
himself with every line of the Book. His orthodoxy was of the most un- 
diluted kind, as may be found throughout his pages, and in his will he com 
mended his soul to God, through the merits of Christ his Saviour, the only 
hope of salvation. More than one hundred texts of Scripture are almost 
paralleled in Shakespeare’s plays. It is profitable to study Shakespeare with 
a single end in view, and nothing can be more interesting than a comparison 
of his writings with the words of Holy Writ. As a study in language it is 
well to observe how words and phrases, now obsolete, or put to different 
uses, are found with identical meanings in Shakespeare and the Bible. 

For ethical teachings where can we go for better lessons than to Shake- 
speare? Not that the great dramatist wrote for the purpose of teaching 
morals. He was first of all a playwright and an actor, and lest no chance 
for stage effects. But one loves to think that he was something of a preacher, 
too. Two examples must suffice. Cyprus, a tributary of Venice, was threat- 
ened by an invasion of the Turks. Full well the inhabitants of that island 
knew what it was to be under the rule of the Ottoman Empire. Relicf was 
sought from Venice, and Othello was appointed Governor-General of Cyprus, 
and ordered immediately to his post. He did not say, like the man in 
Seripture, “LD have married a wife, [pray thee have me excused,’ though 
but a few hours before he had been united to the fair daughter of one of the 
proudest magnificos of that City of the Sea. 

To the words of the Duke, ‘ You must content to dim the glass of your 
new fortune with this stubborn expedition,’ the noble Moor answered, both 
hike a soldier and a husband : ‘¢T do undertake the present war against the 
Ottomites, but crave disposition of my wife as levels with her brecding.”’ 

Desdemona, wifelike, says: ‘* Let me go with him.” To this the Duke 
assents, adding: ** The affair makes heste, Othello. You must sway to- 
night !? and before the dawn the fleet had departed on its warlike mission, 

Desdemona, accompanied by Tago and his wife, soon follows, 
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A terrible: storm arises. The billows pelt the clouds, ‘tthe wind-shaked 
surges cast water on the burning Bear.’? The Turkish galleys, unable to meet 
the fury of the tempest, one by one go down, the elements themselves thereby 
obtaining a victory for Cyprus. Cassio is the first to land, Othello’s galley, 
amid the darkness and the storm, having been parted from the fleet. 

Desdemona’s ship, though later in) leaving Venice, is the next to cast 
anchor, and as the lady sets her foot on Jand, the gallant Cassio cries : 
“The riches of the ship is come ashore, our captain’s captain. To your 
knees, ye men of Cyprus 2? 

When fears for Othello’s safety begin to fill the hearts of all, his ship comes 
sailing in, 

**O, my fair warrior !?? is his greeting to his bride.‘ May the winds blow 
till they have wakened death, if after every tempest comes such calm.” 

Probably it is the day after, when a herald by proclamation through the 
streets announces a double festival, a public rejoicing in view of the victory 
over the Turks and the celebration of Othello’s nuptials. The city, and 
indeed the whole island, had been for many days in a state of frenzied fear. 
The Turks might land at any time, and succor might come too late. _Im- 
avine how the trumpets sounded, the bonfires blazed, the bells rang, and how 
the populace gave themselves up to the wild jov of the occasion. It was 
necessary to appoint an officer to go from post to post to look after the guard 
in every part of the city, and who so much to be trusted for that duty as 
Michael Cassio, Othello’s brave lieutenant ? 

We know the story of that man’s temptation, and his fall, how under the 
madness of drink he engaged ina public brawl], and in the end wounded the 
former governor of the island. Is it any wonder that when he comes to his 
senses, he says : 


‘(God ! that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains ° 


No stronger words against the evils of drunkenness were ever spoken than 
those uttered by Cassio in his lamentations over his lost reputation. 

What lesson against filial ingratitude was ever greater than that described 
in the play which bore the old name of “ Lear and his Daughters, Gloster and 
his Sons "* ? 

While Shakespeare has admirers in all lands, it is in America that he is 
loved and studied most. Among the United States, Texas has the greatcst 
Humber of Shakespeare clubs, while Massachusetts is second upon the list. 

England, so justly proud of producing the greatest literary genius of all 
times, has few organizations for the study of his works. 

Americans make Stratford-on-Avon, where the great tragic bard was born, 
ied and is buried, a shrine to which they go with loving reverence. 

There are fifty persons from our own land who travel more than three 
thousand miles to visit Stratford, to one Englishman who makes the short 
trip of a little over one hundred miles from London for the purpose. 

Queen Victoria has never visited the place of Shakespeare’s birth. The 
Prince of Wales, during his many visits to Warwick Castle, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, has only found time once to go to Stratford. 
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It was during the British occupancy of New York that the first Shake- 
speare club was started in this country. The membership was mainly com- 
posed of officers of King George’s service, men of fine education and scho- 
lastic tastes. Its organizer and leader was no less a person than that 
brilliant young Briton, Major André, whom our country soon after hung as a 
spy, and to whose honor England erected a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The oldest Shakespeare society at present in New York city is the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly Shakespeare Club,’’ which has more than rounded its twenty-five 
years of existence. It was organized by a few devoted students of the great 
dramatic bard as an attempted refutation of Richard Grant White’s assertion 
made just previously, that there was not sufficient interest in Shakespeare in 
New York to sustain a club devoted to his study for any length of time. 

As a proof of the great critic’s mistake, it is interesting to know that the 
Fortnightly Shakespeare Club has gone steadily on since its organization. 
On its roster are the names of many men and women distinguished in liter- 
ary and dramatic pursuits, as well as those well-known in other branches of 
culture and activity. 

The club meets on the first Saturday night of October, and thereafter on 
each alternate weck, until the last of the following April, when the season 
closes with a dinner at one of the leading hotels. 

The invitations to the dinners and the replies are always clothed in Shake- 
spearcan language. The menu has appropriate quotations for every course, 
and even the toasts, which are always most pertinent, are made up of the 
great master’s own lines. 

The club has never omitted a meeting. If for any reason a change of date 
has been deemed advisable, an additional meeting is held, thus making three 
sessions during the month instead of two. The organizer of the club, who is 
still its president, has never been absent from a meeting during the quarter 
of a century since it began, and such is the zeal and loyalty of many of the 
members that nothing but the most urgent necessity ever prevents their 
attendance. ; 

Most of the members participate in the readings and discussions, while 
hundreds of essays have been written by them. Many distinguished lec- 
turers have addressed the club, eminent actors have recited at the meetings, 
and Shakespearean songs have been sung by musical artists of culture and 
distinction. 

The club has given many entertainments in aid of charities, having played 
the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew ’’ in the open air on several occasions. 

The Mary Arden Shakespeare Club, which admits none but advanced 
Shakespeare scholars to its membership, was organized by a few women who 
were leading spirits of the Fortnightly Club, and who do not sever their 
membership from the parent socicty. It is limited to twenty-five, and 
studies but one play each year. 

In addition to its local work, the Fortnightly Shakespeare Club carries on a 
Shakespeare Correspondence School. It also furnishes questions upon plays 
which are used by clubs and private students in all parts of the country. 
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The work on ‘‘ King Lear,’’? which was taken up by the Correspondence 
School last year, consisted of written answers to three hundred and fifty 
questions, and the production of six essays. 

The prize for best work, consisting of a first class steamer ticket from New 
York to London and return, was won by Miss Kate Friend, of Waco, Texas. 

The studies of the Correspondence School for this vear are ‘‘ Othello ”’ and 
‘© A Midsummer Night's Dream.”’ 

In July, 1898, the Fortnightly Shakespeare Club invited all other clubs to 
join in holding an American Shakespeare symposium at Stratford-on-Avon, 
the president of the Fortnightly to conduct the party. The meeting was a 
great success. Many States were represented, and an interesting programme 
given, to which Mr. H. Snowden Ward, of London, and Mr. A. H. Wall, of 
Stratford, contributed valuable papers. Under the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, authors of ‘Shakespeare, his Town and Time,’’ every place inti- 
mately or remotely connected with the great poet in the town or vicinity was 
visited. 

Upon the invitation of Rey. Mr. Arbuthnot, the rector of Trinity Church, a 
most delightful morning was spent at the cdifice where Shakespeare is en- 
tombed, and on Sunday the visitors worshiped there. 

Mr. W. Salt Brassington, of the Memorial Library, did much for the com- 
fort and pleasure of those attending the symposium. He also addressed the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Flower, whose late husband was mainly instrumental in building the 
Memorial Library and Theater, contributing from his own fortune more than 
half the amount of money necessary, gave a lawn reception at her beautiful 
home, ‘* Avonbank,”’ offering also the use of her boats for sailing upon the 
Avon. 

A large attendance is expected at the American Shakespeare symposium 
which will be held at Stratford in July, 1900; and even at this early day an 
interesting programme, consisting of cxsavs, discussions, recitations and 
Shakespearean music, is in process of preparation, 


WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


By Esiiukk WALKER. 


EYOND the traneéd shadow of new night 
B Low brooding down long hill and barren field, 
A deepening whiteness of pure cloud revealed 
An eastern vestal, burning silver-bright. 
And from its fires, far-fanned with mystic might 
And voiceless, the enshrined queen concealed 
Flang straight and wide across the slumbering weald 
A cradiant arrow, dipped in erystal light. 
And Jot a swift confusion did) disclose 
How Dian stirred within her shroud, and fled ; 
Her tleeey veil by sudden tempest: riven ; 
And in her fulleorbed loveliness uprose, 
Pale ina deep serenity. and: sped 
Vp a high parple pathway inte heaven, 


By HAROLD BOLCE. 


‘THE Boers beyond the Vaal 
River in South Africa have 
always been formidable in 

battle. Their history begins with the 

Great Trek of 1835-40, a daring pil- 

grimage of uncouth hunters and cat 

tlemen who penetrated the African 
wilderness to get beyond the sphere of 

British influence. It was the perilous undertaking of a brave, ignorant, 

burly, superstitious peasantry seeking a Promised Land. Countless thousands 

of black inhabitants, armed with assegais, resisted the march of the Dutch 
invaders. Fully one half of these hardy Voortrekkers perished by massacre. 

The remnant pressed on desperately. A poet seeking material for an epic 

could find it in the moving story of these worshipful, adventurous pioneers. 

Two hundred lions were encountered and killed, and leopards and panthers 

and other wild beasts prowled to the front as formidable allies of the abo- 

rigines. 

Contesting every step, the Boers founded a crude commonwealth, and in 
1852 were recognized by England. They continued to maintain an armed 
struggle for existence until 1877, when they were defeated in overwhelming 
slaughter by Secocoeni (Sekukuni), a powerful Kaffir chief. Then England, 
to avert a wholesale anarchy of race war in South Africa, interfered and pro- 
claimed the Transvaal British territory. The uprising of the Boers, their 
defeat of small detachments of the 
British army at Majuba Hill, at 
Bronkhorst Spruit and on the In- 
gogo River, and Gladstone’s much 
criticised action in restoring the 
independence of the country un- 
der the suzerainty of England, 
are matters of common knowledge. 

The Boers owe their political 
existence to the nation against 
which they are now engaged in 
war. At any moment during the 


ARMS OF TIE SOUTIT AFRICAN REPUBLIC, OR past decade the black hordes of 
TRANSVAAL. Zwasilend, Zululand, Basutoland, 
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UPLANDS OF ‘THE VELDT. 


Bechuanaland and Matabeleland, who have forsworn the assegai for the 
Krag-Jorgensen and Lee-Metford arms, could have overrun the Transvaal 
and exterminated the Dutch usurpers who dispossessed them of their domain. 
England has held the restraining hand, for the black races both respect and 
fear their imperial conqueror and protector. The natives entertain implac- 
able hatred for the Boers, for by them they have been robbed, beaten and 
enslaved ; but toward the British, who have organized the tribes and given 
them forms of self-government, the Kaffirs on 
the whole are friendly. In 1868 the great Ba- 
suto race sought refuge from Boer aggression by 
voluntary submission to England. 
One of the secrets of the Great Trek was a 
determination on the part of the 
Boers to establish a system of slay- 
ery, which in British territory is for- 
“hidden, The treatment of the blacks 
by the Boers is a tragic story of in- 
justice and cruelty. In Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria to-day a black 
man is not permitted to walk on 
the sidewalk ; he must keep to the 
middle of the street with the oxen 
—~. and the horses. If sent on an er- 
TREKKING, rand which makes it necessary for 
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—> EXPLANATION 
| Peers 


ENCLUISH MILES 
MAP OF BOER SOUTH AFRICA. 
him to enter a building, he must crouch as he hurries from the gutter to the 


store or stairway to which he is bound. 
One day in my office in Johannesburg the door was pushed open by a Kaf- 
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ALLEGRO MODERATO. 


C.F. VAN REES 


volk vol hel;den mocd, 
land soo schaany bu © recht, 
Staat nog masr een — kind, 


toch zon lang ge > kneeht* 
toch woo hecr - hjk — schoon? 


In ‘so we-reldsch Stas ten + rei? 


Dloed, 
dren wrocht, 
be - wind, 


of-ferd goed en 


tauc haar won - 
‘emach-tig Britech 


Wel - cer 


ynj-beid en voor — recht; 
kwis-tiy stelt ton tuon; 


Komt Yur + gora! leat de viag - 
fread 
ver k'sart voor vrij. 


Trans - vat- lon! lead ona foent- 
Trane + ovna- len! @ e del was aw 


Pt — ee ge — te — oe 


wep’ ren, Ons — lij-den iF’ voor bij, 
@ebal -len, Dear waar ons volk hield stand, 
ttreven, | En pijn ijk on-2co wnand, 


Roemt in do. weer oonser = dap’ sao, 
Waar - on a6 vreug-de -schoten knal- lon, 
Maar God dio uit komst hoett go + ger > ven, at) 


wijt Dat vrij +e 
land! Dat beer - hjk 
Btaat! Looft on - sen 


ee voll rijn 
va-der « 
land en 


NATIONAL HYMN OF THE BOERS. 


fir prone on the floor, dragging himself by his clbows. Thinking he was 


wounded, I rose to assist him. 


He grinned and handed me a letter. It was 


from a government official, and the Kaffir was merely an apprentice messen- 


ver delivering a public document. 
while T answered the message. 
trembling and much mystified. 
He protested that Thad done very wrong, 


the episole, 


I made him get up and take a chair 
When I gave him the note he slunk away 
Afterward T spoke to the Boer official about 
“T always kick 
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i + bh: , Voor. tree kes. brave, Their blood, their lives, their all 
P Whe Siew ain ao rich - ly fraught With trea -sures ev - er pew, 
With wis-dom Lord, our ru.-lers guide, And these ‘Iby peo- ple bloas; 
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right In Death's de - spito, 


ght at do - ty's call. Ho, burg - hers! Bigh oer manne 


hath her won - dors wrought, nly epeved to. vier | Te Thee 3 Ral migh-ty armhath 


pa - tions all a » bide and right - eous- ness eo, 


wav-et “The ctetd-ard of the free, yoke our land ¢n- sls-veth, Here reign- eth h- ber 
‘sing - in, God save the Volk ¢n land, hers new, yonr an- them ring: ie O'or veld, o'or bill, o’er 


shield. Thy volk in bye - gone deys, a lone be huwbly — srel: All glo - ry, b 


ty. "Tis Heaven's ccm - mand, Here we should sand, And aye de - fend the volk and land. 
strand. And burg - hers all, Stand ye or fall, For hearths and homes at coun- try's call. 
praise. God guard ovr land, Our own dear land, Osr chil - dren's home, thoir Fa - ther- land. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


them as they go out,’’ he explained ; ‘‘then they know who is the superior.”’ 
Another law prohibits Kaffirs from whistling or singing in the streets ; and 
as the spirit of the black man, however much he is oppressed, finds expres- 
sion in melody, this statute is constantly violated ; and for their musical in- 
discretion Kaffirs are dragged in great numbers to jail, and beaten mercilessly 
en route. The Boers explain that this law was passed to suppress the exas- 
perating independence and jubilant bravado of the blacks, and to instruct 
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MAJUBA HILL (AMAJUBA). 


them in the ways of true humility. Possibly the law is also due to the creed 
of the Doppers, the church party long in control of the government, who re- 


— > - - ee 


CEMETERY AT MAJUBA HILL, SHOWING GRAVES OF BRITISII 
OFFICERS KILLED IN THE ENG AGEMENT WITH THE 
BOERS, FEBRUARY 271TH, ISS. 


gard all music as a pro- 
fanation, and who have 
accordingly renounced 
even the intoning of 
psalms in their solemn 
services. 

The drastic subjuga- 
tion of the blacks has 
produced a deep deter- 
Inination among. the 
tribes to be avenged if 
opportunity ever occurs. 
I talked with an intelli- 
gent Matabele chief who 
said that but for the 
British, to whom Lo- 
Bengula had pledged his 
country, the Matabeles 
would long ago have at- 
tempted to recover their 
lawful domain from the 
Boers, by whom they 
were expelled before they 
learncd the use of fire- 
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arms. ‘‘We expect some day to get our country back,’’ said the chief. 
The Basutos and other races are of the same mind. It appears, therefore, 
that the Transvaal, in going to war against England, is recklessly attempting 
to cripple the hand that has kept the sword of Damocles from descending. 


GENERAL PIET JOUBERT, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF TI[E BOER ARMY 


Another factor which will complicate the future of the Boers and call for all 
they have of bravery, is the increasing number of the blacks. They show no 
sign of dying out under European invasion, as the native tribes of America, 
New Zealand and Tasmania have. The redskin is doomed to survive only in 
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cigar-store effigies, the Hottentots are a memory, and the Bushmen are dis- 
appearing ; but the Bantus, the great family to which most of the Kaftir 
tribes belong, are multiplying far more rapidly than their white conquerors. 
Whatever the outcome of the present war, the fighting Boer and Briton must 
ultimately join arms in a common league against the millions of black claim- 
ants to the South African domain. , 

~ In general reference to affairs in South Africa the Boers are called farmers, 
and there is a disposition among their sympathizers to liken them to the 
‘Cembattled farmers’’ of the United States of America, who hurried to the 
defence of Bunker Hill, and who, after the capitulation of Yorktown, re- 
turned to the plow. 

The Dutch inhabitants of the great plateau beyond the Vaal are not farm- 
ers. Of the land they wrested from the Zulus, the Swazies, the Bapedi and 
other tribes, they have plowed but a few paltry acres. They might more ap- 
propriately be called cattle and sheep raisers; yet they do not personally 
tend their flocks and herds. The Transvaal is a fertile pasture of over 100,000 
square miles, in which there is an almost utter absence of fences. The coun- 
try resembles parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and remains as those coun- 
tries were ‘before the Gringo came.’’ Cattle and sheep browse lazily, or, if 
they need attention, that work is performed by Kaffirs. Along the spruits, 
where the ground is moist and readily tilled, meagre patches of mealee are 
planted, and this labor is always performed by the blacks, who are appren- 
ticed to their masters in a disguised form of slavery—a system duly recog- 
nized by the Grondvet, or Constitution. 

After driving back or subjugating the blacks, the original Voortrekkers 
scattered over the conquered domain, outspanning their ox-teams and pitch- 
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BOER ROUGH RIDERS, 
(They have no cavalry organization, properly so called.) 


ing their camps at some one of the many springs that refresh the veldt. 
Thereafter, except in times of war, the Boers had little in common, raising 
by Kaffir labor to satisfy their primitive wants, shunning the highways of 
civilization, and resorting to trade only on rare occasions. These habits and 
this same spirit their descendants, the present warriors of the Transvaal, 
have maintained. They are not fighting for homes built and lands cultivated 
by the sweat of their brows and the labor of their hands. In fact, their 
houses are little, if any, improvement on the kraals of the aborigines they 
dispossessed, and the land has known no change. It would seem, therefore, 
that these fighting Boers lacked the element necessary for the creation of a 
cohesive war-spirit—viz., the love of homes built by consecrated toil. What, 
then, is the secret of their unanimity and might in battle? They have no 
particular veneration for their individual homes. The nomadic spirit is 
strong in them. For months at a time families travel about in huge covered 
ox-wagons, similar to the prairie schooners beyond the Mississippi. So im- 
portant a part do these canopied homes play in the state, that a representa- 
tion of one forms a part of the national ensign. An eagle, a lion and a 
hunter, a bandolier about his shoulders and a rifle in his hand, complete the 
design. There is no hint of industry in the emblems of the republic. 

It is neither a defense of established homes nor any well-defined purpose 
to maintain the government that makes the Boers a formidable unit in war. 
In truth, except when menaced by foreign invasion, the Transvaal is torn by 
domestic anarchy which at times has almost overturned the state 
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It is an impulse even more rudimentary than love of home and country 
that is sending the fighting Boer to the front. It is his fierce, primitive, ine- 
radicable love of isolation. Ie despises cities and every evidence of gregari- 
ousness. In his eves, when a settlement begins to grow, an evil destiny has 
befallen it. He must live where he cannot see the smoke from his neighbor’s 
chimney. He was, and is, and insists upon remaining, a pioneer. 

The few Boers in Pretoria who enact the measures presented to them by 
the President do not, in any considerable way, express the will or sentiment 
of the 40,000 burghers. The latter know and care little about legislation. 
Many of them never voted. Their one ambition is to lead an indolent, semi- 
barbaric, fetterless existence. The question of extending suffrage to the Uit- 
lander does not vex the mind of the pastoral Boer. To him the very prs- 
ence of the new thousands within the area he has claimed for his browsings 
and wanderings is hateful. With or without a vote they are a menace to his 
crude ideals of freedom. They are in his way. If they would retire beyond 
the orbit of his 
vagrant ram- 
blings, it is not 
unlikely that the 
Boer would con- 
sent to England’s 
sending in a few 
Britishers to con- 
trol the offices in 
Pretoria. 

The fighting 
Boers want space, 
breathing area, 
elbow room. Ten 
thousand acres is 
their average size 
for a farm, while 
five thousand is 
the minimum. 
Anything smaller 
than that is a 
yard or building 
lot. The Boer 
who should di- 
vide his farm and 
offer it for sale in 
onethousand acre 
sections would be 
shunned as a per- 
son having a sin- 
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BOER ARTILLERY ( MOSTLY COMMANDED BY EUROPEAN OFFICERS ). 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 


site. The Boers are a race of hermits, bound by the one congenital, eternal 
purpose to guard their hermitage against the coming either of friend or foe. 
The Transvaal treasury, since the discovery of gold, and the advent of 
British capital and energy, has prospered amazingly, and there is no sign of 
diminution of the tribute that flows in a steady stream from the Rand to 
Pretoria ; but the fighting Boer is not interested. He has not profited by 
28 
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these mining operations, nor has he cared to take advantage of the trade 
facilities opened by the springing into existence of Johannesburg. For ten 
years that city has afforded an cager market for vegetables, hay, cereals and 
fruit. There were, before the political troubles of 1895-6, about 75,000 
Europeans in the city and 100,000 blacks employed in the mines, yet the 
Boers made almost no effort to supply these 175,000 appetites. The soil and 
climate of the Transvaal are admirably adapted for the cultivation of all tem- 
perate and sub-tropical products, but corn by the thousands of tons had to 
be imported from Ohio and Indiana, 13,000 miles away ; while fruit and 
vegetables came from Natal and India, all of these imports paying an7ex- 
orbitant tariff at the Transvaal border. The pastoral Boer has not profited 
and does not intend to profit by supplying this great demand in Johannes- 
burg. Ihave seen cabbage in that city sell at auction at five shillings a 
head and watermelons at ten and fifteen shillings, and then there were not 
enough to supply 
disappointed 
bidders. 

But the Boer 
who is now fight- 
ing on the Natal 
border would not 
stoop to feed 
these hungry 
hordes who have 
invaded his hunt- 
ing grounds, 
even though he 
could) enrich 
himself by the 
concession. Had 
the Boer been a 
farmer he would 
not now be wag- 
ing war. He 
would be plow- 
ing and reaping, 
and selling his 
harvests to the 
strangers within 
his gates. 

The pastoral 
Boer is not a 
reasoning crea- 
ture. He is, in- 


deed, ‘‘a brother 
THE ADVANCE UPON LADYSMITH—SHOWING BOER MEPHOD OF FIGHTING. to the ox,”’ and 
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KRUGERSDORP, IN JANUARY, 1896. 
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believes that by indolent refusal to till the soil he can starve out the objec- 
tionable thousands on the Rand. 

In their ignorance of the world these untutored warriors believe that the 
Transvaal is the most powerful country among nations. Once England, 
they say, ruled the kingdoms of the earth, but the Boers having defeated 
England in the great battle of Majuba Hill, are now the champions of the 
world. Until this year England never made a determined effort to conquer 
the Transvaal, and it is very galling for an Englishman in South Africa to 
hear a Boer boasting how his people compelled the armies of the British Em- 
pire to surrender. 

Shortly after the surrender of Dr. Jameson at Dornkop, in 1896, a story 
illustrative of the comical ignorance of the Doppers was circulated on the 
Rand, much to the exasperation of the British. The story was that a com- 
pany of Boers, some of them from Zoutpansberg and other remote districts, 
were gathered with their horses and oxen near Johannesburg. They fell to 
discussing the English, and the question was raised as to the color and design 
of the British flag. 

“It is red,’’ said 
one; ‘‘the color of 
the  Englishman’s 
neck.’’ 

“*No,’’ protested 
another, ‘‘it is black 
and has a red picture 
of Queen Victoria in 
the center.”’ 

Many conflicting 
descriptions were 
given, until finally a 
patriarch began to 
speak, and there were 
respectful murmurs 
of ‘‘Oom Piet.’’ 
He was one of the 
original Voortrek- 
kers. He wore trou- 
sers made of the skin 
of the bushbuck ; his 
blouse was of fust- 
ian; his shoes were 
of moleskin and home 
made. He was smok- 
ing a pipe made of a 
mealee cob with a 
hollow reed for a 
stem. Hecarried an 
“OOM PAUL’? KRUGER, AND ‘‘ AUNT LOUISA,.’’? HIS WIFE old-fashioned rifle, 
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THE VOLKSRAAD, OR BOER PARLIAMENT, IN SESSION. 
and a knife and powder-horn at his belt. He had fought a good fight in the 
pioneering of the veldt ; had served in engagements for many years against 
the blacks and the British, and now at the news of Jameson’s invasion had 
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tottered out to make a last stand before trekking to his final home. There 
was silence as he spoke. 

‘«The color of the Englishman’s flag,’’ said he, ‘‘is white.”’ 

The crowd laughed dissent. 

“ Don’t I know?” continued the old man, undisturbed ; ‘‘have I not 
seen it?—-seen it three times? Once at Majuba Hill, once at Bronkhorst 
Spruit, and now again at Dornkop. Each time it was raised, and each time 
it was white.”’ 

* * * * * ok % * : 

The Transvaal is divided into twenty military districts, over which a com- 
mandant presides ; and each district is subdivided into wards assigned to 
field cornets, who in times of peace act as magistrates and in war serve as the 
commandant’s lieutenants. The commando furnished by a district varies 
from 400 to 2,000 men. These are all mounted infantry. Very little formal 
discipline is maintained or attempted. A Boer private who could not walk 
unannounced into the headquarters of the Commandant-General and make 
known his wants or offer his advice would consider himself suffering tyran- 
nous restraint. 

In former campaigns the Boer commandoes consisted of men who had 
spent most of their existence in combat with natives and wild animals. In 
the past few years the necessity for hunting has largely passed away, and, 
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PRETORIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC, 
Drawn by Frank Adams, 


thanks to England, there have been no serious uprisings of the blacks. 
Hence it is asserted that the marksmanship for which the Boers have been 
justly famous will not be so conspicuous and deadly a feature of the present 
war. That is a matter for conjecture, for the Boers, both young and old, 
still devote much of their time to hunting, not as a necessity, but as a 
sport. 

Only the members of the Staats Artillerie in the Transvaal army wear 
uniforms. The peasant soldiery on horseback is a bewildering and motley 
array, thousands of the burghers being attired in home made clothing, cut 
from the skins of antelope. They are probably the most rugged and _pic- 
turesque set of rough riders in the world ; and they will, no doubt, fight under 
General Joubert until they are captured or exterminated. 

The Boer army is a wonderfully mobile body, notwithstanding its lack of 
discipline. These men from their habits gf hunting and wandering know the 
topographical secrets of every kloof and berg, nor are they handicapped by 
fear of getting beyond their base of supplies. The veldt furnishes feed for 
their horses, and the men carry with them strings of biltong, or jerked beef, 
upon which, with water from the abundant springs, they can live for days. 
And sleeping without cover on the veldt, or on the rocky slopes of mountains, 
is not a hardship. In truth, that is to then: a pastime and delight. The 
British forces are attempting to conquer a horde of hardy nomads to whom 
the rigors of war are recreation, and whose knowledge of the treacherous and 
precipitous fields where battles are waged is as complete as was that of the 
lions and leopards that prowled these gloomy cliffs before them, 
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To understand the difficulties attending invasion of the Transvaal, and the 
secret of much of the Boer success in the past and present,.one must keep in 
mind the singular conformation of the country. It has no sea coast. It is 
an upland prairie or plateau, set apart from the surrounding lowlands by a 
sheer escarpment in many places from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and in other sec- 
tions by a series of jagged and frowning terraces. It is a national Gibraltar. 
Ladysmith, 189 miles from Durban, has an altitude of 3,285 feet, while Lang’s 
Nek, the gateway to the Transvaal, has an altitude of 5,399 feet. Pretoria, 
4,471 feet above the sea, and 511 miles from Durban, is surrounded by a 
circle of hills through which there is but one narrow pass. The Transvaal 
prairie is broken into many kloofs, deceptive in their formation, and affording 
natural traps for invaders. Into one of these Dr. Jameson was driven. Sur- 
render was the only way out. 

The average Boer, not being able to read, gets what few ideas he has from 
the church. The clergymen are always militant. In times of peace they turn 
their philippics against the rival sect, and when war threatens they thunder 
anathemas at the enemy and urge their congregations to the front. In inter- 
preting the history of these people and reading the news of the present con- 
flict, one should remember that the Boers, however crafty and degraded, are 
inspired to action in war by religious zeal and implicit faith in the God of 
Battles. Their national song, which is both their prayer and slogan, is a 
stirring poem. Listen to the lusty chorus of a detachment of stalwart, bearded, 
unkempt horsemen and hunters, dressed like bandits, and baring their heads 
and closing their eyes in prayer as they sing, and you get an idea of the mar- 
tial ardor of these Boers. With all their uncleanliness, stupidity and con- 
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tempt for civilization, they are a picturesque lot of warlike vagabonds, and 
their Dervish-like intonation of ‘‘ Het heeft geoffered goed en blood yoor 
vrijheid en voor recht,’’ will kindle the reluctant admiration of the most 
prejudiced Uitlander. ‘‘ Het Volkslied’’ is the name of this battle-song, 
which they sing in the field before action. (See pp. 426, 427.) 

Imagine, then, an army of expert riflemen and riders, animated by the 
sentiments of this hymn and fighting, not in battle line according to military 
methods, but from ambush, after the manner of the American Indians. 
Such has been, and in a large measure still is, the Boer army. Before it the 
British have gone down in shocking defeat, because they failed to reckon with 
this invisible host. British troops in times past have marched across the 
South African plateau and have been unable to locate the Boer army. Some- 
times a burgher on horseback would be seen silhouetted in the distance, gal- 
loping rapidly or pausing a moment to scan the plain. Then he would 
disappear as if the earth had swallowed him. Regarding these vanishing 
figures as frightened ranchmen hurrying to escape the invaders, the English 
soldiers thought little about them, and boldly marched forward, confident in 
their ability to crush the disconcerted inhabitants. 

Suddenly, from behind innumerable kopjies, or hillocks, a deadly, unerring 
fusilade would begin to decimate the invaders—the fatal accuracy of the Boer 
fire resulting in the destruction or compelling the capitulation of the enemy. 
In such warfare each member of a Boer commando is, in many ways, his own 
general, fighting without explicit orders, and finding his own fortress behind 
some available rock or mound, and thenceforth maneuvring as his own mili- 
tary cunning may dictate. 

The Boer leaders know they have not whipped England. It is the unen- 
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lightened plainsinen, fierce and unconquerable in battle, who cherish this de- 
lusion. They honestly believe that they met and defeated their imperial 
enemy. 

A most significant sentiment actuates the Boers in the present conflict, for 
it affects even the leaders. It is a conviction that the Anglo-Saxon has be- 
come degenerate, and is no longer a formidable foe except against aborigines 
They base this idea on the melancholy performance of thousands of British 
and Americans on the Rand in their pitiable cabal known as the sedition of 
1895-6. Near the close of 1895, as is well-known, the restless rich of Johan- 
nesburg published a political manifesto bristling with the menace of insurrec- 
tion. It was foolishly believed that the Boers would be awed into making 
terms with these warlike millionaires 5; but Pretoria saw the pallor of truce 
between the lines of the Uitlanders’ proclamation, and treated it with derision. 
The argument of the President and his Executive Council was that for years 
the Boers had been hunted and hounded by the Anglo-Saxon ; that, driven 
first from Cape Colony and then from Natal, they had trekked to the inhos- 
pitable uplands bevond the Vaal, where, 5.000 feet above the level of the 
British navy, they were suffered to maintain without intimidation a seemingly 
worthless veldt ; but that when dynamite and drills revealed: the country’s 
foundation to be inexhaustible gold, the Jure of conquest overcame the mag- 
nificent indifference of the enemy. The tighting Boers have long believed 
that they are God's chosen people. In the record of their wanderings they 
read anew the traditions of Israel. | The Transvaal is the new Canaan, its 
heathen viven as an inheritance to the elect. Qom Paul, who is the High 
Priest as well as the President of the people, insists that the buffetings of the 
Boer patriarchs in the African wilderness were providential, their God guiding 
them at last to a paradise paved with gold. There they propose to maintain 
themselves, holding their Land of Promise against the world. Such, in sub- 
stance, was the reply of the Boers to the proclamation of the notorious Reform 
Committee of Johannesburg. 

The retort of the affluent and adventurous rebels was that, after encourag- 
ing immigration and the investment of capital by selling mining claims to 
aliens, the South African Republic could not become a political reeluse—a 
hermit among nations ; that it would have becn as consistent for the Pilgrim 
Fathers to have denicd citizenship to all who followed them to the New 
World, or for the Dutch of New Amsterdam to have set apart their colony 
as an exclusive principality, or in truth, for the Vikings to have asserted 
exclusive right to navigate the seas. God might have led the Boer bevond 
the Vaal, but it remained for the Anglo-Saxon to build his cities, establish 
his commercial relations, and convert his undeveloped pastures into the 
greatest mining camp the world has known. If the unprogressive burgher 
refused to recognize as brethren the Argonauts who had brought prosperity to 
a browsing republie, then the Boer must go with his oxen to the slaughter, 
must give way to a higher civilization, as the Nallir gave way to the Boer, 
the Redskin to the Yankee, and the Hottentot to the Briton, 

I have not the space at my command to give a history of the ensuing 
conflict, nor do I know of one that | can recommend, for the martial pena 
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that have bent to the task have proved no whit mightier than the Johannes- 
burg sword. Suffice to say that in the bellicose oratory before the war, in 
the confusion and submission when opportunity for battle came, and in the 
subsequent lamentations from the jail at Pretoria, were represented two hun- 
dred millions of dollars—British, French and American wealth ; and _ this 
international glamor seems to have gilded the pages of the critic and his- 
torian. 

This panic of Anglo-Saxon warriors has given confidence and even bravado 
to the Boers in their present uprising, for, they reason, if the British could 
not win in 1895-6 when the Boers were unsuspecting and unprepared, how 
can they hope to conquer now, when in the intervening four years the Trans- 
vaal has imported machine guns and munitions of war by the shipload 
from Europe, and brought with this armament trained artillerists from the 
armies of Holland, France, Austria and Germany ? 

In 1895-6 the great wealth of Cecil Rhodes and his allies was behind the 
movement to reconstruct the Boer Republic. Rifles by the thousands and 
numbers of field guns were imported secretly from England, transported 
quasi-oflicially across Cape Colony, and, disguised as coke and machinery, 
smuggled into the Transvaal and secreted in the mines of the Rand. For 
months the spirit of insurrection in Johannesburg seethed over this slumber- 
ing arsenal. Embattled orators grew more and more belligerent, their rhe- 
torical hostilities rising finally to the blood-red terms of an ultimatum ! 
Then they wired to Dr. Jameson, in command of the Rhodesian cavalry, to 
invade the Transvaal and force his way toward the Rand. Mounted infantry 
from Johannesburg was to meet him and together form a cavalcade to parade 
in triumph through the city. Simultaneously President Kruger and the 
members of the Volksraad were to be made prisoners of war, the forts and 
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public buildings at Pretoria were to be taken, and in the name of the new 
republic the flag of the down-trodden millionaire was to wave victorious at 
last. And when the intrepid filibuster and his brave but bandit 400 thun- 
dered across the border, the martial fire in Johannesburg flamed into pyro- 
technics. While the city was illuminated, the desk-heroes who had met 
occasionally to outline on blue-prints the plans of war, now held an uninter- 
rupted session, resurveyed the printed battle-fields and poured a perpetual 
libation to their fancied victories. 

But the unexpected complicated the plan of conquest. The unalert and 
bovine Boer who, while war material was being smuggled across the border, 
plodded unconsciously in the dusty wake of his oxen, now became the fight- 
ing Boer. Buckling on his bandolier and grasping his rifle, he leapt to the 
saddle and hurried to intercept the invader. 

Consternation palsied Johannesburg. A few of the insurgents, braver than 
their colleagues, went out to meet ‘‘ Dr. Jim,’’ as Jameson is called in Africa, 
but learning that he was being surrounded at Krugersdorp, a few miles away, 
they fell back precipitately, abandoning to go down alone in defeat the troop- 
ers they had invited. 

The Uitlanders were not permitted to give up their arms with any of the 
honors of war. Kruger sternly demanded unconditional submission, and 
there followed one of the most complete surrenders in the annals of capitula- 
tion. 

Much of the sympathy aroused in America for the Boers is due to the dem- 
ocratic title that country has assumed. The Transvaal, however, is not a 
republic. It has a Constitution, or Grondwet, but the Volksraad by a resolu- 
tion, or Besluit, can suspend or repeal any part of the Grondwet that may 
interfere with legislation at hand. And the President is the power above and 
behind the Volksraad. All measures for enactment are presented by him. 
He is ‘het hoogste gesag des lands’’—the greatest authority in the State. 
At his bidding the Volksraad can at any time determine that any matter 
pending before the High Court shall cease to be considered by the court. In 
1897 the High Court refused to defraud an American mining man of a num- 
her of claims which he had legally acquired, whereupon Oom Paul summoned 
the Volksraad ; the Chief Justice, Mr. Kotze, was summarily dismissed, the 
sittings of the court indefinitely suspended, and all the rights of the American 
ignored. 

None of the rights of the Uitlanders are safeguarded. Homes are invaded 
and searched on the slightest: pretext, the accounts of business houses are ex- 
amined, and tribute levied arbitrarily. Before the development of the mines 
the Transvaal was bankrupt. To defray his travelling expenses to London 
and return a few vears-ago Kruger had to resort to a forced loan upon a for- 
eign banking firm in Pretoria, The first arrival of Europeans was, aceordingly, 
warmly welcomed by the political Boers, for this incoming of capital and 
energy saved the country from collapse. As soon as enough mining area was 
disposed of to make the Government rich, Oom Paul and his henchmen set 
about to discourage further immigration. He knew that the mine owners had 
invested vast fortunes in preparing to develop their properties, and that they 
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could not afford to abandon their projects. Government monopolies were ac- 
cordingly started, competition was throttled, and excessive rates fixed on 
commodities indispensable to a mining camp, such as dynamite and whiskey. 
Upon all articles which the Government does not supply by monopoly it has 
established an exorbitant import duty. The avowed purpose has been to 
freeze out all but the heavy investors, and to tax these to the limit. 

Hardly a cent of the prolific revenue gained by these high-handed_ proceed- 
ings has been expended upon Johannesburg, whose affairs are, in the main, 
administered from Pretoria. 

The sanitary condition of Johannesburg is a horror ; its streets are foul and 
unpaved, and, as very few of the Boers live in the metropolis, the typhoid 
epidemics that frequently devastate Johannesburg are complacently ignored 
by the Government. Anything that thins out the Uitlander population is 
hailed by the Boers as a friendly interposition of Providence in behalf of the 
Transvaal. The water supply is inadequate, and what there is is contaminated. 
A petition signed by 40,000 residents of Johannesburg praying for municipai 
improvements was presented to Oom Paul during my residence there. The 
President sipped his black coffee, puffed his great pipe, spat excessively into 
a huge porcelain dish, and laughed immoderately. ‘‘ If the Philistines do not 
like the land of my people, let them depart in peace,’’ was his only reply. 

In reality the Transvaal is no more of a republic than Turkey, Dahomey 
or Baluchistan. Oom Paul could, without violating the spirit of the Grond- 
wet, change his title to Sultan, Khan, Ameer or Maharaja. 

Though Joubert commands the fighting Boers, the real leader, the master- 
ful soldier as well as statesman, is Oom Paul. Joubert is more enlightened 
than Kruger, and for that reason less completely represents the people. Jou- 
bert is a radical, and would welcome an alliance with England. Oom Paul is 
a sullen giant ; his voice is a roar ; his big head is set on powerful shoulders ; 
his jawbones are prognathous ; his eyes, small and cunning, twinkle under 
shaggy brows. Though grim and taciturn, he can laugh at times—usually 
in derision—and his laugh is an uproar. Kruger is twenty times a million- 
aire, though one would not suspect it, judging him by his clothes or the fru- 
gal manner of his living. His home, on Main Street, Pretoria, is a single 
story building, half hidden by trees. The one evidence that it is the home 
of an unusual personage is the presence of armed sentries in white helmets 
and blue uniforms, who march to and fro on the sidewalk. A little garden 
leads to a wide veranda, where a half dozen Boers in frock coats of archaic 
cut, and with huge slouch hats pulled over their eyes, sit in dignity, calmly 
smoking great pipes. These are the President’s aides-de-camp, who receive 
visitors and usher them into the executive presence. The President is not 
communicative, but when he speaks he thunders his words rapidly, as if he 
were firing volleys. His habits are not pleasing. In this country he would 
find it exceedingly difficult to avoid the anti-expectoration laws. But one 
scarcely expects elegance in this semi-barbaric diplomat, who, a few years 
ago, was an ox-runner on the African desert. 

It is an interesting chapter in history that a crafty, half-civilized leader of 
a little inland state lying south of the Equator in distant Africa, has been 
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able for years to block the ambitions of England. Behind that mask which 
lends itself so readily to cartoons—a head and face and beard, looking not 
unlike a gargoyle torn from a Dutch cathedral—is an intelligence, a cunning 
spirit of mastery before which the world has stood amazed. He has planted 
himself like a granite boulder, blocking the path over which the Empire 
builder, Cecil Rhodes, has sought to stride from the Cape of Storms to the 
Mediterranean. Oom Paul and Cecil Rhodes—these are the two heroic fig- 
ures South Africa has produced. Both, of course, have their detractors. 

‘When Cecil Rhodes comes to his end,’’ says Mark Twain, ‘‘ I want to be 
there to get a piece of the rope.’? Kipling, on the other hand, regards 
Rhodes one of the great figures of destiny, and characterizes Oom Paul as a 
‘*sloven savage.’’? Stead says that, in the Roman sense, Rhodes is supremely 
religious, believing the British to be God’s chosen people, and himself the 
Anointed of Heaven with a Divine commission to paint as much of the map 
British red as possible, and to that end ‘‘to exterminate blacks and Boers, 
Portuguese and pygmies and other residual refuse of the human race.’’ 

But the present conflict in Africa is far more significant than a contest be- 
tween the Colossus of Cape Town and the Giant of Pretoria. Nor is it a 
repetition of the fiasco of 1895-6. It is not a mere quarrel concerning the 
rights of a few thousand aliens. That condition is, of course, involved, but 
the fundamental issue is whether the world is large enough to permit an ig- 
norant band of indolent vagrant hunters to hoard vast and fruitful lands which 
they will not develop. A law of nations and of evolution is at test—the sur- 
vival of the fittest. There is no room in all the earth, the British say, for 
hermit states, and the nation that buries its talent shall lose it. Even China, 
they point out, after centuries of isolation, has at last perceived the hand- 
writing on its Wall, and has ordered that historic barrier to be torn down. 

Shall Africa become a new empire for the spread of modern civilization, or 
shall a few thousand half-savage plainsmen be permitted to arrest the march 
of humanity? That is the question Britain is attempting to answer with her 
guns. It is not a seizing of Naboth’s vineyard. It is a war against fanatic 
semi-barbarians, ruled by an autocrat determined to crush out in South 
Africa every modern principle of freedom. For the dream of the ambitious 
Boer, supported by a fighting peasantry, is of a South African confederation 
from the Cape to the Zambezi which, either independently or in alliance with 
some European state—possibly Russia—shall within those borders dominate 
the Anglo-Saxon forever. 


COIN OF THE TRANSVAAL—OBVERSE, PROFILE OF *‘ OOM PAUL”’; REVERSE, 
ARMS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S WISDOM. 


Cupid sat near to St. Valentine, 
He was sorting out his darts, 
Repairing his bow and his quiver, 
And toying with broken hearts. 
Said he to the saint, with weary sigh, 
“T'm tired of this fruitless hunt. 
From sordid, leathery hearts to-day 
My arrows fall dull and blunt. 


“Time was when a dart of elder pith 
Would pierce to the very core 

A common heart, and the tougher ones 
It would make exceeding sore. 


“Now naught but an arrow tipped with 
gold 
Will reach to a vital part, 
And no such thing can be found to-day 
As a flaming, burning heart.’’ 


Said the aged saint, ‘You quite express 

The thing that I meant to say, 

And we've got to use modern methods, 

If we’d make the business pay. 
“The turtle dove it has quite gone by, 

And welded hearts are pcssé, 

But any battered old coronet 
Has a cinch to win the day. 
“And the very swellest new design 
For sealing lovers’ letters, 
You would hardly guess! ’Tis the dollar 
sign 
And a pair of golden fetters. 
“Then take advice, if the game you'd bag, 
Use only a golden dart 
And draw a bead on the scheming head— 
Don’t aim at the shrunken heart.’ 
— Augusta L. Hanchett. 
ad 
BUFFALO BILL ON GENERAL 
MILES. 

Helen Cody Wetmore’s modestly pre- 
faced book, ‘‘The Last of the Great 
Seouts ’’ (published by the Duluth Press 
Co., Duluth, Minn. ), is really an admira- 


ble chronicle of Western frontier life. Its 
hero is her brother, Colonel William F. 
Cody, better known to the world by his 
popular sobriquet of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ whose 
life-story, replete withthe elements of mod- 
ern chivalry, is here set down veraciously, 
with intimate and sisterly appreciation. 
Searcely a page of the volume but would 
yield good quotation. For the present, 
however, we must confine ourselves to 
Colonel Cody’s tribute to his old com- 
mander and friend, Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles—whom we are also proud to 
number amongst the distinguished con- 
tributors to Frank Lesuie’s) Porvtar 
Moxtury. Mrs. Wetmore brings it in this 


‘fashion : 


“Will attributed the Government’s sue- 
cess [in the campaign against the Sioux 
terminating in the death of Sitting Bull] to 
the energy of its officer in command, for 
whom he has a most enthusiastic admira- 
tion. He (Colonel Cody) paid him this 
tribute : 

““T have been in many campaigns with 
General Miles, and a better general or 
more gifted warrior I have never seen. I 
served in the Civil War, and in any num- 
ber of Indian wars, I have been under at 
least a dozen generals, with whom I have 
been thrown in close contact: because of 
the nature of the services which I was 
called upon to render. General Miles is 
the peer of them all. T have known Phil 
Sheridan, Tecumseh Sherman, Hancock, 
and all of our noted Indian fighters. For 
cool judgment, and thorough knowledge 
of all that pertains to military affairs, 
none of them, in my opinion, can be said 
to excel General Nelson A. Miles. Ah, 
what a man heis! I know. We have 
been shoulder to shoulder in many a hard 
march. We have been together when 
men find out what their comrades really 
are. He is aman, every inch of him, and 
the best general I ever served under.’ ” 
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OUR BREW. 
Pray, of what stuff are ye made? 
1. 


Old England gave the body o’ the brew 
Dear England! Mother England! 
The best part of it, 

Aye, the heart of it. 

The generous liquor from her own breast 

she drew ; 
Twelve hundred years and more, 
That liquor was in store, 
Warming the heart of England, 
Mother England ! 
And she held no measuring can— 
The stream unstinted ran 
When England gave the body o’ the brew. 


Il. 


Hengist and Ethelred, Bertha and wise 
Alfred, 
Knut, the Dane, and William with his 
Norman crew, 

Briton, Saxon, Viking, 

With Pict unto her liking, 
Borderer, Thane and Yoeman, 
Pikeman, Sailor, Bowman— 

From stuff like this the secthing leaven 
grew ; 
Quaker and Cavalier, 
Covenanter, Buccaneer,— 
Oh, from these she ’stilled the body o’ 
the brew ! 


IIT. 


From whatsoever quarter the healthy 
breezes blew, 
From ship-deck, moor, or wynd, from 
township, berg, and dorp 
She took ‘em as she found ’em, sturdy 
strong and true— 
Raleigh, Standish, Drake, Calvert and 
Oglethorpe, 
Adventurous John Smith, he of goodly 
memory, 
Spottiswode and Penn, 
Bacon's rebel men— 
Oh, from such was made the body o’ the 
brew. 


IV. 
What more? A gallant strain 
From the Hidalgo of Spain, 


A heart-throb) from the gentleman of 
France, 
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(With a rosette, or a ribbon to his 
shoe, 
And a glint like fighting steel in his 
' glance) ; 
And the Dutchman, oh, the Dutchman, 
yes, Mynheer ! 
You gave our broth a temper, pungent, 
rare, 
With your Stuyvesants and Leislers, and 
your Half Moon crew ! 
Russ, Italian, German, Pole— 
A tang from every soul 
That has striven, laughed, or suffered the 
whole world through :— 
These have added thyme or rue, 
But, ’twas England gave the body o’ the 
brew. 
V. 
What more ? 7 
A strength and passion, sublimated, 
blent 
From cafion, peak and plain of a 
mighty continent. - 
The red blood of the Red Man—dying 
fast, but dying free, 
The sap of awful forests, the breath of 
inland seas, 
The foam of endless rivers pouring, roar- 
ing, to the séa— 
From things like these 
We get the biting flavor of our brew 
(But England gave the body— 
Mother England !) 
VI. 
We do well to boast the liquor, 
None poured is richer, thicker. 
Now, all who will may take us, 
Hold to us, or forsake us, 

It’s one to us, so only we have you, 
Dear England! Mother England ! 
Who mixed and gave the body o’ our 

brew. 
—M. Eb. M. Davis. 
ad 


A SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION. 


When Love began his gay career, 
With fond hearts playing polo, 

Each song within his repertoire 
Was nothing but a solo. 


But soon he found his music failed 
To charm all maids—the witches ! 
So sought another’s aid, and now 
He sings duets with Riches. 
—Jamesa Barrett Kirk. 


THE SOUL OF THE VIOLET. 


W: HENEVER, betimes, the warm winds blow 
And drive underground the lingering snow ; 

Whenever, amid such breathing spuce, 

The brown earth raises a wistful face— 

Whenever about the fields I go, 

The soul of the violet haunts me so! 


I look—there is never a leaf to be seen; 

In the pleachéd grass is no thread of green; 
But I walk as one who would chide his feet 
Lest they trample the hope of something sweet! 
Here can no flower be blooming, I know— 

Yet the soul of the violet haunts me xo! 


Ayain and again that thrilling breath, 

Fresh as the life that is snatched out of death, 
Keen as the blow that Lore might deal 

Lest a spirit in trance should outward steal- 
So thrilling that breath, so vital that blow— 

The soul of the violet hanuts me so! 


Is it the blossom that slumbers as yet 

Under the leaf-mould dank and wet, 

And visits in dreams the wondering air 

(Whereof the passing sweetness I share) 2 

Or is.it the flower shed long aqu? 

The soul of the riolet haunts me so! 

; —hdith M. Thomas, 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY: 
AT HOME AND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By MaAjor-GENERAL NELSON A, MILES, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


HE British Army has been maintained by special Acts of Parliament 
since 1689. It is, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for 
War, under the command of the General-in-Chief, who is charged with 
the responsibility of the command, discipline, distribution, military education, 
training and efficiency of its forces. For forty years it was under the command 
of the Duke of Cambridge. He is a veteran of the Crimea and a very dis- 
tinguished commander, and has contributed much to the present efficiency, 
spirit and discipline of the British forces. Since November, 1895, the British 
Army has been under the command of Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley, an 
officer of great experience, and a high authority on all matters pertaining to 
military affairs, 
The history of the army of Great Britain is one of remarkable interest to all 
military students. It has always been kept up to a high state of efficiency and 
equipped with all the appliances of war as they have been discovered and de- 
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veloped. Notwithstanding the fact that the British Government depends 
largely upon its superior navy for the defense of the Empire, its army has not 
been neglected, either in education, discipline or equipment ; and, although 
since the Crimea its wars have been not with the white races, but against semi- 
civilized and barbarous peoples, still it is prepared to bring into the field a 
well-organized, well-disciplined military force. ‘‘The race,’’ however, ‘‘is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’? Although most remarkable 
changes have been wrought in the appliances of war and the destructive forces, 
the principles of warfare remain the same. Notwithstanding the use of the 
steam-engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the heliostat, the balloon, wire- 
less telegraphy, the long-range rifle and high-power guns, the rapid-fire and 
machine guns, smokeless powder and high explosives—all are governed and 
controlled by the same general principles of grand tactics and strategy that 
governed other armies and controlled the destinies of nations hundreds of 
years ago. The skill and genius of the commander and the fortitude of the 
troops win victories in the present age no less than in the wars of former times, 


——_—$_— = —_ 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (THIRD SON OF QUEEN VICTORIA ), WHO SUCCEEDS LORD 
ROBERTS IN COMMAND IN IRELAND. 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, IN SUPREME COMMAND OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Now that hostilities have commenced between England and the South 
African Dutch Republics, it may be of interest to know something of the 
present military resources of the British Empire—something of the organiza- 
tion and character of its army—in order.that the student of history may the 
more intelligently follow the coming course of events. 

Space will not permit our tracing the history of England’s standing army 
from its beginning, more than two hundred years ago, in the time of King 
Charles II., up to the present. It need only be noted that the present army 
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systeni dates back to the year 1872, the basis of the existing organization be- 
ing laid by the Army Enlistment Act of 1870, which was given definite shape 
in 1872 by the Localization Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Cardwell. 

The foundation principle of the modern system is voluntary enlistment in- 
stead of conscription or draft. By this method the patriotism and good spirit 
of the people are appealed to and the service is more hearty and willing and is 
given u better tone. Under the present svstem the authorized strength of the 
army is based on the population, which appears to me to be the safe and logical 
standard by which to organize and maintain, in these modern times, a nation’s 
army. For this purpose the United Kingdom is divided into seventeen dis- 
tricts, of varying areas but practically equal in number of inhabitants, each 
commanded, in regard to military matters, by a gencral, who is responsible 
to the Commander-in- Chief for the discipline and well-being of the military 
establishment—whether regular militia, or volunteer—within his department. 
For the purpose of recruiting and of subordinate command the territory of each 
district is ‘subdivided into regimental districts, of which there are 102 for the 
infantry, twelve for the artillery and two for the cavalry. Each of these dis- 
tricts is commanded by a line colonel, and is designated as the special recruit- 
ing ground of a territorial regiment, with which are associated the militia and 
volunteer establishments comprised within the area. On the principle that 
each 100,000 of population should furnish a militia battalion of 1,000 men, 
the districts were originally parcelled out so that each would contin about 
200,000 males. The organization into territorial regiments applies par- 
ticularly to the infantry arm of the service, which forms the bulk of the 
army and constitutes the principal feature of the army system. 

With respect to the military forces of Great Britain, we hear of the regulars, 
or imperial troops ; reserves of the first and second classes ; the militia and 
militia reserves, the volunteers, and yeomen. In order to understand 
something of these different elements, let us divide the military forces of 
the country into three great categories, designated the first, second and third 
lines, and consider each one separately. 

The first line, which is available for service in all quarters of the globe, is 
made up of the regular forces. The standards of age, height and chest meas- 
urement at present required as a qualification for admission into the regular 
army are as follows: Age, from 18 to 25 years for all infantry. Recruits for all 
infantry except the Foot Guards (the physical requirements for which are 
higher) must be at least 5 feet 4 inches in height, with a chest measurement 
of 33 inches. The minimum weight for all arms is 115 pounds. Young 
men below these standards are ‘‘specially enlisted ’* if expected to develop. 
The term of enlistment is generally for twelve years, the first six being 
with the colors, if at home, with an extra year when abroad and the 
soldier's services are required. In practice, a man is usually passed into 
the first-class army reserve after five years’ service with the standards, if 
he so desires and circumstances permit. During the period of service with 
the army reserve the soldier receives sixpence per day, but he is practically 
a civilian, free to follow any vocation without military responsibility, except 


me 
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GENERAL SIR REDVERS HENRY BULLER, IN COMMAND OF THE BRITISH FORCES FOR THE 
RELIEF OF LADYSMITH, IN NATAL. 
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a liability to be called to service with the colors in case of emergency. When 
his full term of twelve years’ enlistment expires, he may, if he is a good 
soldier, be passed into the supplemental reserves for four years more, re- 
ceiving pay at the rate of fourpence a day, and, of course, still liable to be 
recalled to the colors in the event of war. None but British-born subjects or 
British colonists are enlisted in the British Army, and the colonial armies 
admit only other subjects of the empire. 

The maintenance of the reserves is the vital principle of the regular army 
system, permitting a short term of active service with the colors in time of 
peace, yet providing a strong force for national defence in the event of war. 
The reserves are the keystone of the modern British military system, and 
grew up with it. 

The army reserve is divided into two classes, one being required to serve in 
all quarters of the globe, and the other only within the limits of the United 


THE MODDER RIVER AT LOW WATER—WHERE METIIUEN WAS CHECKED BY THE BOERS, 


Kingdom. The former class consists of four sections, A, B, C, D. Section B 
is the principal one, containing those men who enlisted for a short term which 
Was spent in active service. The second class is dying out, and numbered in 
1897 only fifty-eight men. No member of the reserve is permitted to settle 
abroad. Should he wish to travel he must obtain leave. 

The militia forms the second line of defense and is not (excepting the 
militia reserves) liable to service abroad, though available for the defense of 
the United Kingdom. — It offers training to a class of men who are willing to 
give a month each vear from their vocations for military training, or for the 
term of their engagement in an emergency. The militia are recruited terri- 
torially, as are the regular regiments, which they serve as ‘‘ feeders,’’ and as 
a stepping-stone for admission to first appointments in the regular army 
proper. The militia recruit enlists for the term of six years and for the 
county in which he is raised. The annual training usually lasts from twenty- 
one to twenty-eight days. A small percentage of the officers is from the 
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COLONEL R.S. BADEN-POWELL, GENERAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, IN GENERAL KITCHENER, CHIEF 
THE DEFENDER OF MAFEKING. COMMAND AT LADYSMITH. OF STAFF TO LORD ROBERTS. 
regular army. There is no militia cavalry. From the militia is enlisted a 

‘militia reserve, either for a period of six years, or for the remainder of a man’s 
militia engagement. 

The third line of defence is made up of the yeomanry and of the volun- 
teers. These troops are available only for the defence of Great Britain.* The 
yeomanry is a volunteer cavalry force, largely recruited from the agricultural 
class—from men who are accustomed to horses, hunting and outdoor work. It 
was first enrolled by Lord Chatham in 1761, and has rendered excellent home 
service at various times. For training purposes, yeomanry regiments may be 
assembled : (1) voluntarily, for exercise, and (2) obligatorily, for permanent 
duty and inspection. 

The voluntecr force is constituted under three Acts of Parliament, passed 
in 1863, 1869 and 1871. This force owes its origin to the wave of patriotic 

* For service in South Africa the British Government has announced its intention of 
raising a volunteer mounted infantry force to be called Imperial Yeomanry, and to be 
recruited from the Yeomanry proper and from the volunteers and civilians possessing . 
special qualifications. The men must be between twenty and thirty-five vears of age, 
and of equal physique to the regular cavalry soldier. Both the officers and men are to 
provide their horses, and must be good riders and marksmen. |The movement is very 
popular, and is expected to result in a considerable force. Many of the best and most 
prominent young men in England are enlisting with this force. 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. D. P. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LORD 
FRENCH, F. GATACRE, METHUEN. 
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feeling produced by the fear of a French invasion in the year 1858. The 
elements of the force are light horse, artillery, engineers, mounted infantry, 
cyclist infantry, and infantry. Broadly speaking, a private must attend 
sixty drills during his first two years of enlistment, each of at least one hour’s 
duration, and in subsequent years nine drills per annum. The discipline is 
necessarily rather lax, on account of the very conditions of the enlistment, what 
little discipline there is being maintained chiefly by moral force. The British 
volunteer establishment is very similar to our National Guard organizations 
in respect to training and discipline, although the regular army officers 
detailed for duty with the English force have more direct authority than in 
our own. 

The organization of the British army provides for three army corps. 

Properly speaking, army corps are organized only for service abroad, or for 
home defence in case of war. In peace there is no corps organization, but at 
home the troops 
are distributed 
in district com- 
mands, corre- 
sponding very 
nearly to the 
| «military depart- 
| ments of ourown 
| 


organization. 

There are two 
states of mobili- 
s zation for war, as 
pS has already been 
; | indicated, viz: 
a ae service abroad 
| and home de- 
fence. The com- 
——- position of an 
army corps and 
the number of 
corps vary some- 
what in these 
. two cases, For 
home defence, 
three corps and 
four cavalry bri- 
| gades are pro- 

| vided for. 
| For service 
uk abroad, a force 
consisting of one 
: - < ae ee | army corps (the 
BRITISH TROOPEKS AT A NATIVE WATER PIT, IN RHODESIA. First Arm y 
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BRITISH TROOPS BOARDING A TRANSPORT FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 


Corps), and an independent cavalry division is provided for. The composi- 
tion of the army corps for a foreign war is as follows : 

Staff of the army corps, three divisions of infanty, one cavalry regiment, 
corps artillery, ammunition park, corps engineers, battalion of the corps in- 
fantry, one company of the army service corps, one supply park, one field 
bakery, and one field hospital. The strength amounts to 1,207 officers, 35,052 
warrant officers and men, 10,147 horses, 127 guns (25 are machine guns) and 
1,274 other vehicles. The fighting strength of any army corps amounts to: 
22,000 rifles of infantry, 600 of engineers, 804 sabres and lances, 102 field 
and 25 machine guns. 

There are three regiments of guards and sixty-nine of line infantry, form- 
ing in all 148 battalions of eight companies each ; the regimental organiza- 
tion being purely nominal, as the battalion commanders (lieutenant-colonels) 
are virtually independent of the honorary regimental commanders (colonels). 

The battalion is organized into eight companies and calls for 24 officers and 
776 rank and file (home). The foot-guard battalions are slightly stronger in 
officers and men. The battalions serving in India number 29 officers and 
1,003 men. Those in the colonies have 28 officers, and vary from 864 to 
984 men. 

The war organization of the battalion calls for 28 officers and 982 rank and 
file (home), and 28 officers and 1,067 men (abroad). 

There are two regiments of life guards and one of horse guards, three regi- 
ments of dragoons, seven of dragoon guards, five of lancers, and thirteen of 
hussars. Of these, five regiments, viz: the First and Second Life Guards 
and the Horse Guards (these three guard regiments correspond to the cuiras- 
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siers of the armies of the continent of Europe), and the First and Second 
Dragoon, are heavy cavalry. All the dragoon guards (seven regiments), one 
dragoon regiment, and the lancers (five regiments), in all thirteen regiments, 
are medium cavalry, and the thirteen regiments of hussars are light nore 

This gives a total of thirty-one regiments, or 124 squadrons. 

Up to 1892 the regiment was subdivided into eight troops; on the 1st of 
March of that year these troops were abolished and the squadron organization 
was adopted. 

In time of war the cavalry is grouped in brigades of three regiments each, 
forming four brigades. For service abroad a cavalry division of two brigades 
is organized. If two army corps are in the field, the cavalry brigade will 
contain four regiments. The remainder of the cavalry is assigned to the corps 
and to divisions. 

At home the organization of the regiment calls for a staff and four squadrons, 
consisting of twenty-four officers and from 426 men and 280 horses to 658 
men and 410 horses. The regiments at home have no depots. The house- 
hold cavalry (guard regiments) are slightly stronger in officers, and number 
406 menand 275 horses. The squadron consists of five officers (one major, 
one captain and three lieutenants, or two 
saptains and three lieutenants) and gen- 
erally from 104 to 162 men. 

The regiments on foreign service have 
four squadrons and a depot (the depot be- 
ing at home) and number each (abroad ), 
twenty-nine officers and 601 men and 525 
horses. Each depot consists of two offie- 
ers and 125 men. The regimental depots 
are all united in one main cavalry depot 
at Canterbury, where all the cavalry re- 
cuits for foreign service are sent. 

The regiment (home defence) consists 
of thirty-one officers (including one med- 
ical and two veterinary officers), 581 men 
and 599 horses (including draft and pack 
animals). The squadron has six officers 
and 133 men. 

For service abroad the regiment con- 
sists of the same number of officers as for 
home defence. The number of men and 
animals amount respectively to 636 and 
618. The squadron numbers six officers 
and 138 men. 

The actual field strength of a regiment, 

either at-home or abroad, is, on account 
Ra Ed of detachments left behind at the place 
SEARO, oe nHTNG NEPIEW oF Of concentration or base, only about 600 

QUEEN VICTORIA. officers and men. 
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THE LATE DUKE OF TECK, 
THE THREB PRINCES OF TECK, ALL OF WHOM ARE IN ACTIVE SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


The whole of the artillery is organized into one corps, the royal regiment 
of artillery, comprising the batteries of royal horse artillery, the batteries of 
field artillery, the batteries of mountain artillery, and the companies of gar- 
rison artillery. There are in all 134 batteries and two depot batteries, field 
artillery, including horse and mountain artillery ; and ninety-three com- 
panies and six depots of garrison artillery. 

There are twenty-two horse batteries, of which one is a depot battery. 
There are eleven horse artillery batteries in India. 

There are 104 field batteries, of which one is a depot battery. There are 
forty-two field artillery batteries in India. 

There are ten batteries of mountain artillery, of which one acts as a depot 
battery ; eight are in India, one in South Africa, and the depot battery is at 
home. 
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There are ninety-three companies of garrison artillery, distributed in three 
territorial divisions—(a) the eastern division with twenty-six companies, (b) 
the southern division with forty companies, and (c) the western division with 
twenty-seven companies. There are, moreover, six depots, making ninety- 
nine companies in all, of which twenty-seven are in India, thirty-one in the 
colonies, and forty-one at home.* 

The batteries of field artillery are armed with six guns, caliber three inches, 
known as the twelve-pounder B. L. gun. The horse artillery batteries are 
armed with six guns of same caliber. By an order issued April 1, 1895, five 
batteries of horse artillery and thirty-two batteries of field artillery, all serv- 
ing at home, were reduced to four guns each. The ten mountain batteries 
are each armed with six guns, Maxim or Nordenfeldt machine guns, or 
seven-pounder guns of 150 and 200 pounds weight, or a two-and-one-half- 
inch jointed gun. 

That we may get a concrete idea of these various elements, let us look at 
the actual totals of the various arms. According to the army estimates the 
present establishment of 
the British Standing 
Army (all ranks includ- 
ed), exclusive of India, 
is as follows: Cavalry, 
including the Life and 
Horse Guards, 13,953 ; 
Infantry, including 
Foot Guards, 104,086 ; 
Royal Artillery, 30,453 ; 
Royal Engineers, 7,747 ; 
Colonial Corps, 6,565 ; 
Departmental Corps, 
4,787; Army Service 
Corps, 3,803; Staff of 
Yeomanry, Militia and 
Volunteers, 6,783 ; mis- 
cellaneous establish- 
ments, 891; General 
and Departmental Staff, 
1,445. 

This gives a total in 
the regulary army of the 
United Kingdom of 
180,515 of all ranks. 
Add to this total 73,162 
serving in India and 

* The garrison artillery is 
being increased, and when 
it reaches its full strength 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR, GRANDSON OF QUEEN VICTORIA~ — "jt’ will have 104. service 
WOUNDED IN ACTIVE SERVICE, IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


batteries. 
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4,309 in Egypt, and the grand total in the standing army is, in round numbers, 
258,000 men, exclusive of reserves. The army reserve, first class, amounts to 
83,000 ; the militia, 139,000; yeomanry, 12,000; and volunteers, 264,000. 
Add these auxiliary forces to the regular army total and it is seen that, ex- 
clusive of contributions from the colonies, Great Britain has a force under 
training of about 756,000 men. In addition to this, there is an Indian regular 
army of 140,640 men, in the proportion of 2,088 artillery, 22,932 cavalry, 
2,695 sappers and miners, and 111,925 infantry. Besides the numbers above 
given, there are about 800,000 men who have been trained as volunteers, one- 
quarter of whom it is calculated by a high authority would be available for 
the defence of the country if the emergency were great. 

These figures mean that in Great Britain every soldier fights for seventy-two 
civilians. In France every soldier represents fifteen civilians ; in Germany 
every soldier fights for seventeen inhabitants ; Russia supports one soldier in 
every thirty-seven persons ; and the United States, at the present time, main- 
tains one regular for every 1,077 of her inhabitants. 


ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY, IN FIELD SERVICE KHAKI UNIFORM. 
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We have thus far considered the English Army without particular regard 
to the whereabouts of its various units. Queen Victoria has a mighty empire 
to guard. Her soldiers are scattered all over the world, and the limitations 
of distance affecting the ability to concentrate quickly at points of imminent 
danger are as important in measuring the chances of success in war as the 
mere possession of numbers. According to the last army estimates, the total 
effective strength of the British forces in the colonies, exclusive of India, is 
43,751 of all ranks. The distribution of regimental establishments at the 
beginning of last year, when peace still reigned, was as follows: Malta, 
10,602; Gilbraltar, 5,382; Cape Good Hope and Natal, 8,662; Ceylon, 
1,757 ; Bermuda. 1,950; Jamaica, 1,730; Barbadoes and St. Lucia, 1,527 ; 
Canada (Halifax), 1,784; Hong Kong, 3,428; Straits Settlements, 1,643 ; 
Mauritius, 2,733 ; West Coast Africa, 1,661; Cyprus, 1383; St. Helena, 748 ; 
Egypt, 4,309. 

How this great fighting force is recruited, trained and maintained would be 
an interesting topic for discussion at almost any time, but just now we are 
particularly concerned with the mobilization and transportation to the seat of 
war of what the War Office considers a sufficient force to overcome the present 
enemy. 

Until comparatively recent times, preparations and plans for’a foreign ex- 
pedition were elaborated when the emergency came ; but England has learned 
from dear experience that unpreparedness for war is, if not suicidal, danger- 
ous and expensive to say the least ; so that now a complete system of mobili- 
zation has been worked out and embodied in Regulations for Mobilization, 
which have been carefully tested and found to be more than a mere paper 
scheme. The practical working of the system has gone so far as to detail and 
have ready for the first foreign expeditionary foree, a body of 20,000 men, 
carefully selected for service in a country whose resources are scanty and 
whose communications are poorly developed. General equipment on a liberal 
scale is provided. 

Except in cases of imminent national danger, the standing army alone is 
available for a campaign beyond the sea. In the present instance the emer- 
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COLONEL BADEN-POWELL LEADING A SORTIE FROM MAFEKING, AGAINST THE 
BESIEGING BOERS, 


Drawn by Frank Adams. 
gency was considered great enough to necessitate the calling out of the reserves 
of the regular army. 


The following is the procedure that is followed when war is imminent: 
: 30 
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The officers commanding reservists are duly warned in order that they may 
carry out any preliminary measures necessary. It is to be noted that before 
mobilization can take place, the Cabinet has to meet and decide whether the 
circumstances are such as to demand the calling out of the whole or only a 
part of the reserves. The War Office is then immediately notified of the deci- 
sion of the Cabinet, and the permanent under-secretary dispatches a letter (a 
draft of which is kept ready for signature), with the necessary proclamation 
attached, to the clerk of the privy council, for the purpose of obtaining ap- 
proval of the proclamation. When approval is obtained, which is a matter 
involving a delay of only a few hours, orders are issued to general officers 
commanding and to officers commanding reservists to mobilize, and the 
former immediately notify officers commanding units. Copies of the procla- 
mation are then posted without delay in all public places, a supply of posters 
being always kept on hand for this purpose. The pay officers then dispatch 
at once to the last address of each reservist a printed notice to join, a postal 
order for three shillings, and a railway and passage warrant. After reaching 
the depot, the reservist is medically examined, receives his clothing and 
necessaries, and proceeds to the designated rendezvous of his battalion, where 
he is supplied with arms and accoutrements. The whole plan is worked out 
to a nicety, and its recent success has demonstrated its eminent practical 
application. . 

The question of transporting an expeditionary force beyond the sea is a 
very important one, and the service is more perfectly organized in Great 


GENERAL VIEW OF LADYSMITH, THE BESIEGED STRONGHOLD OF NATAL. 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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BRITISH MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY, ON THE MARCH IN NATAL, 


Britain than in any other country, a natural consequence of the peculiar geo- 
graphical conditions of the empire. England has a fleet of large-steamers 
specially adapted and arranged for the convenience of troops and munitions 
of war, which are used in peace time for carrying the annual reliefs to the 
various colonies. In time of war this fleet of transports is supplemented by 
private vessels hired for the purpose. The government vessels are known as 
troop-ships, while the hired vessels are classified as transports, troop freight- 
ships or troop store-ships, according to the terms of the contract governing 
the kind of cargo. The whole service is controlled by a ‘‘ transport depart- 
ment,’’ which forms part of the Admiralty, and is under the charge of a naval 
officer of high rank, entitled the ‘‘ Director of Transports.’’ It is the duty of the 
quartermaster’s department to inform the transport department as to the num- 
ber of troops, horses, ete., and the amount and nature of the stores which are 
to be shipped. The transport department thereupon selects and hires suitable 
vessels, being facilitated in this work by having a register of all ships belong- 
ing to private owners which are adapted to the conveyance of troops. Although 
the total number of vessels belonging to the British Empire is about 35,000, 
representing « net tonnage of 10,500,000, 20,000 of these being steamers that 
have a total tonnage of nearly 9,000,000, the extraordinary calls made upon 
it during the last few weeks to furnish transportation for the army corps mo- 
bilized on a war footing have severely taxed even this immense resource. A 
good example of the amount of tonnage required to transport troops is 
afforded by the expedition in 1879, when eighteen steamers, with a tonnage 
of 55,000, were required to transport a force of only 8,136 of all ranks, with 
1,851 horses, from the United Kingdom to Cape Colony. It has been calcu- 
lated that the army corps that embarked required vesscls aggregating, 
approximately, 275,000 tons. 
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To assist in meeting this demand, the transport department of the Admiralty 
has chartered a number of steamers belonging to the Cunard, White Star, Penin- 
sular & Oriental, and other companies. These ships provide accommodations 
for 1,092 officers, 17,603 enlisted men and 1,620 horses. The average num- 
ber of troops conveyed by those that sailed (Dec., 1899) was 1,200 of all ranks, 
while two of these ships carried in addition over 600 head of horses each. 
One of the regular transports, the Avldoman Castle, launched in August, is 
reported to be the largest troopship in the world. On her last voyage she 
carried more than three thousand souls and their kits and weapons, balloons, 
bridge pontoons, machine guns, ammunition, wagons, and many tons of other 
military appliances and necessaries. Besides the troops a large amount of war 
material, ammunition and transport wagons is added to the cargo of these 
vessels. As we write this we learn that the transport department has char- 
tered a vreat many. additional and faster steamers to convey troops, stores and 
munitions of war to Cape Town, Port. Elizabeth, Fast London, Natal and 
Durban. The recent marshalling and embarking of 21,000 men in four days 
excited the admiration of the whole world. It is a feat of which the mili- 
tary authorities can fecl justly proud. 

“The ultimatum of the Transvaal Government expired on October 11, 
Nine days later the first transports conveying the army corps left England for 
South Africa. By November 16 the entire force, with horses, guns, ammu- 
nition, stores, hospitals, pontoon troop, telegraph division, balloon sections, 
and other engineering details, had been despatched. The actual numbers 
were 1,836 officers, 49,783 men, 8,820 horses and 120 guns (20 batteries). 
The embarkation of this force was effected in four weeks at seven ports and in 
sixty-one vessels. Within five weeks and two days from the beginning of 
the war the whole ficet of transports had started, and within six weeks of the 
same date about half of them had accomplished the voyage of more than 
6,000 miles, had reached Cape Town and landed their troops or gone on to 
Natal.’ (The National Reriew, December, ’99. ) 

In time of war, disembarkation, especially in the presence of the enemy, is 
much more difficult and tedious than embarkation. The troops usually have 
to be landed at points selected more for strategical reasons than because they 
afford facilities for disembarkation. The duty of providing the necessary 
landing boats, ete., also falls on the naval transport department, which sees 
that a supply of special boats, designed for landing horses and guns in shallow 
water, is carried on each troopship.* At Dyrban, the sca base for the opera- 
tions in Natal, large vessels are compelled to lie in an open roadstead, and 
their cargoes are conveyed over a bar through the surf into an estuary by small 
steamers and lighters. 

The question of transporting supplies in the field is one of the greatest im- 
portance. Tf the troops are campaigning in a rich country that has not been 
requisitioned by the enemy beforehand, and if the inhabitants are friendly, 


*The landing of the allied expedition in the Crimea touk place in the open Bay of 
Eupotoria, the vessels being moored one-third of a mile and upward from the shore. 
Three hundred and twenty-six boats and twenty-four horse flats were used, and 14,206 
men and two batteries of artillery were landed within six hours, 
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the question of supplies and their transportation is a comparatively simple 
one. The existence of a network of railroads leading from the base or from 
the field magazines relieves the military transport service of much of its com- 
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plexity. The amount of supplies to be forwarded daily along the line of 
communication of an army corps is estimated at 300 tons. A railway train 
comprising two engines and thirty ten-ton cars is calculated to transport 
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this load a distance of two hundred miles ina day. The number of fuour- 
horse two-ton wagons required to carry the same load is 150, and the time 
necessary for the conveyance of these supplies, assuming that a wagon can go 
fifteen miles a day, and allowing only two halting days, would be fifteen and 
one-third days. This comparison will show one of the main advantages in 
keeping clear a railway on the line of communications of an army and _per- 
haps make plain to the lay mind an important feature of the present situation 
in Natal. If navigable streams are found in the theatre of operations, water 
transport becomes almost as valuable and expeditious as railway transport. 
But these favorable conditions are the exception. The country is usually hilly 
and barren ; the roads become at times and in places impassable for wagons ; 
the distance from the base increases, and reliance must be placed on feeding 
the troops at the front from supplies driven on the hoof or carried in part on 
the backs of animals. 

_ The English are preparing to carry the large quantities of their supplies for 
the African army on pack mules, although many oxen will also be employed. 
A large number of additional officers have been attached temporarily to the 
remount department, in order to assist in the purchase of mules abroad and 
to take charge of them on the way to South Africa. Most of the mules are 
being bought in America, although part of the supply is being obtained in 
Italy and elsewhere in Europe and in Northern Africa. The transport de- 
partment of the Admiralty has chartered eight ships for the purpose of 
embarking mules for South Africa from Gibraltar, Naples and New Orleans in 
consignments varying from 400 to 1,300 animals. Each transport carries. a 
remount officer, a veterinary officer, or qualified farrier-major, together with 
conducting parties.* 

There is one conspicuous lesson being teught by the present war in South 
Africa which must come as a surprise to many critics and students of 
England’s colonial policy, and that is the loyal spirit for the ‘‘ mother coun- 
try’’ displayed by Canada, Australasia and other British colonies in their 
substantial offers of troops for service in South Africa. ‘Their Parliaments 
promptly expressed deep sympathy and voted liberal supplies of arms and 
men, which seem to have been gratefully accepted. ‘Almost every day now 
detachments are embarking, amid the greatest popular enthusiasm, for the 
seat of war from all over the empire. In this trying hour, when the clouds 
of ill-will are lowering along England’s horizon, it must be very reassuring to 
have such evidences of moral and material support from the various members 
of her scattered family. Asa distinguished writer has said: ‘Colonial as- 
sistance will be specially valuable for the assurance which it carries of impe- 
rial unity of sentiment."’ Her Majesty’s Government, it is officially reported, 

*The relations between supply and transport are, as a rule, a matter of simple calcula- 
tion. Including the weight of the cases, a man’s ration weighs about three and three-quar- 
ters pounds. A month’s supply of rations, therefore, weighs a little more than 500 tone. 
Making the load of a mule 200 pounds, 5,600 animals would suffice to carry this quan- 
tity. Ifthe force included 1,000 horses, and grain for them had to be carried, the total 
load, allowing ten pounds a day to each horse, would be about 135 tons, which would 


require 1,500 mules. The whole force of 10,000 men would then require little short of 
8,000 mules for its transport. 
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will undertake to treat the colonial contingents from the date of debarkation 
in South Africa as an integral portion of the imperial forces ; to provide pay 
at imperial rates, together with supplies of ammunition ; to defray the cost of 
transportation back to the colonies, and to grant pensions and compassionate 
allowances at imperial rates. It will, therefore, be interesting to take a glance 
at some of the colonial military establishments from which these contingents 
are being drawn. 

There are ten self-governing colonies, viz.: Canada, Newfoundland, the five 
Australian colonies, Tasmania, New Zealand and the Cape. Let us first con- 
sider the local military forces situated in the colonies within the theatre of 
operations or on its borders. For the defence of Cape Colony a military force 
is maintained called the Cape Mounted Riflemen, consisting, according to an 
estimate before us, of 1,015 officers and men. By a law passed in 1878, every 
able-bodied man in the colony between the ages of 18 and 50 is subject to 
military service beyond as well as within the colonial limits. There was, be- 
sides, a body of 7,007 volunteers in 1897. ‘The Cape police, which consists of 
68 officers and 1,843 men, with 1,683 horses, is available for defence purposes 
in cases of emergency. 

With respect to Natal, formerly an integral part of the Cape of Good Hope 
settlement and since 1856 a separate colony under the British Crown, the last 
printed report shows that 
there is maintained a 
body of mounted police 
numbering 490 Euro- 
peans and 1,391 volun- 
teers, including a volun- 
teer naval defence corps 
of ninety men. Just be- 
fore reinforcements were 
sent out the troops in 
Cape Colony were re- 
ported to consist of three 
and a half battalions and 
various administrative 
details, while those in 
Natal comprised — three 
battalions of infantry, 
two cavalry regiments 
and three field and one 
mountain battery, as well 
as some engineers. One 
battalion, however, the 
First Liverpool, was, in 
August, despatched — to 
Natal. Not long after- 


ward another, the First 
A BOER OUTPOST, NEAR KIMBERLEY. Manchester, was likewise 
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sent there from Gibraltar. The forces in Natal have now been moved close to 
the frontier. Meanwhile, in the Cape the garrison has been augmented by 
the First Munster Fusiliers and some engincers, while two battalions have been 
sent forward for the protection of Bechuanaland. As for irregular forces, one 
has been organized in the west by Colonel Baden-Powell, who is besieged at 
Mafeking, and a corps of Imperial Light Horse is in course of formation in 
Natal. 

In the five colonies of Australia, the forces of each are organized in some- 
what the same way, viz: (1) a small nucleus of permanent troops, mainly 
artillery, capable of expansion ; (2) a militia, which is partially paid, with, 
in some cases, a militia reserve ; and (3) a small volunteer force. In New 
South Wales the regular and volunteer forees amount to 7,186 men of all 
ranks. In Queensland the goverment has organized a drilled force of 2,800 
men, about 130 of whom are full paid regulars ; some 2,000 are militia, paid 
for each day’s drill, and the rest volunteers, assisted with uniform, ete. 
South Australia possesses a militia force consisting of 1,186 men of all ranks, 
and 300 volunteers, besides a permanent force of artillery thirty-one strong. 
In Western Australia there is a volunteer infantry force consisting of one regi- 
ment, composed of six companies, two country companies of rifles, and one 
of infantry, armed with Martini-Henry rifles, and two batteries of artillery ; 
in all, about 750 men. The land forces of Victoria, according to recent re- 
turns, number an establishment of 5,000 men of all arms, of whom 379 are 
permanent ; about 3,000 form the militia, the remainder being volunteers. 
The combined forces of Australia, including volunteers, aggregate, roughly, 
about 25,000 men ; the relative strength of the various arms being reported 
as follows : staff and all arms not enumerated, 918; artillery, 4,193; en- 
gineers, 689; cavalry, 1,060; mounted rifles, 2,816 ; infantry, 15,835. 

In Tasmania the volunteer defence force of the colony numbers some 1779 
ofticers and men, and is composed of two rifle regiments, engineers, artillery, 
cadet corps, and an auxiliary force. 

New Zealand has a volunteer force with a strength of 7,694 men of all 
ranks. There is besides, a permanent militia, consisting of an artillery branch 
of 195 officers and men. It was found by the last census that the total num- 
ber of males liable to military duty as militia is, in round numbers, 130,000. 

The offer made by Queensland and New Zealand was definitely accepted 
on the 8rd of October, and on the 5th and 9th of October, respectively, tele- 
grams were received offering contingents from Western Australia and from 
Tasmania. The Governors have been informed in reply that one unit (125 
men) will be gladly accepted from each colony. The New Zealand contingent, 
numbering 213 men, with 280 horses, sailed for South Africa on October 21st, 
amid scenes of unbounded enthusiasm. — It is understood that the advisability 
of sending troops is under the active consideration of the governments of 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia 

The Canadian local forces are divided into: (1) permanent corps; (2) 
militia, active and reserve. The permanent corps is authorized to consist of 
two troops of cavalry, three batteries of artillery, and four companies of in- 
fantry, the total strength not to exceed 1,000 men. At present the establish- 
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ment includes 863 men of all ranks. The men of this corps are enlisted for 
three years’ continuous service ; are fully paid, and are officered from the 
Military College at Kingston, and trained to a high state of efficiency. By 
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the terms of the Defence Act, the militia consists of all male British subjects 
between eighteen and sixty years, who may be called out to serve in four 
classes, according to age and condition, married and single. It is divided 
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into an active and reserve force. The active militia obtains men by volun- 
tary enlistment for three years, but every male Canadian between the age of 
eighteen and sixty is liable to service, in accordance with the Act previously 

cited. The number of men to be drilled annually is limited to 45,000, and 
the period of training varies from eight to sixteen days, during which period 
only they receive pay, unless otherwise called out for special service as per- 

mitted by the Constitution of the Dominion. The establishment of the active 
militia includes, in round numbers, 36,000 officers and men, comprising nine 
regiments, one squadron, three troops of cavalry, one brigade, fifteen batteries 
of field artillery ; five battalions, nine companies of garrison artillery ; two 
companies of engineers ; and ninety-one battalions, six companies of infantry. 

At this writing the first Canadian contingent has embarked, and a second one 
is preparing to embark. An evidence of the popularity of the movement is 
found in the reported intention of the Toronto City Council to present the 
officers in command of the expedition with a purse of $720; the subordinate 
officers are to be given $125 each, and the men $25 each. In addition, the 
lives of all the men are to be insured for $2,000 each, and their families are to 
be cared for, if necessary, during their absence. To recapitulate, in estimating 
the resources of the British Empire for purposes of defensive or offensive 
operations, one must consider that the total effective strength of the various 
local forces of all the colonies, including permanent local troops, militia, vol-, 
unteers, and armed police, is about 100,000, the Canadian militia alone fur- 
nishing a force of 36,000. 

At the present time it is important that we should know, at least approxi- 
mately, the relative strength of the forces which Briton and Boer can muster 
in that arena. Even the most favorable estimate will hardly credit the aggre- 
gate Boer commandos, from wheresoever derived, with more than 60,000 
men, and to these, in the long run, the English mean to oppose something 
like 90,000 trained British troops of all arms.* 

The Boer army has the simplest of organizations. The republic is divided 
into twenty districts, each with a commandant, under whom are sub-district 
field cornets, whose business it is to keep a record of and communicate with 
the men whom it may be their duty, at any time, to “ commandeer,”* or 
order out for active service. An average “commando”? would appear to be 
about equal in numbers to one of the English battalions of infantry, though 
the Boer infantry is all mounted. According to Mr. Charles 8. Jerram, whose 
interesting and useful book, ‘The Armies of the World,’’ has just been pub- 
lished, the Transvaal arniy, on a maxinium war footing, amounts to 26,500 
burghers. Of these, 14,200 would be between cighteen and thirty-four years 
old, and the balance of ages varying up to fifty, which is the limit. Mr. 
Jerram says that the state artillery is the nucleus of the armed forces, which 
has been organized since 1895. Tt must always be ready to march. The 
corps comprises a colonel, 109 other officers and non-commissioned officers, 
296 artillervinen, 28 apprentice telegraphists, ete. The Jarge number of 

“From English sources it is reported that the Boers have 100,000 men under arms, 


8,000 of these being European officers and men, skilled in military matters, particularly 
artillery, who are held in reserve at Pretoria. 
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officers is for training purposes. This is the force which overawes, or at 
least constantly confronts Johannesburg. The number of guns is only ap- 
proximately known, but it is not less than the following: six light and six 
heavy Krupp guns; four light and two heavy quick-firing guns; one rifle 
muzzle-loading gun, and one machine gun. Since this volume was written, 
the Boer ordnance has, of course, been largely increased by purchase of arms 
of various descriptions from European firms. 

Of strategy, as it is laid down in the text books, they are supposed by 
military critics to know very little, since their method of warfare is the 
irregular, and they do not concern themselves with lines and squares ; 
but much of strategy is clever deception, in which the Boers excel. It 
is true that the marksmanship of the Boers is said not to be so good as it 
was at Bronkhorst Spruit, Laings Nek, Ingogo and Majuba Hill, owing to 
the fact that big game has disappeared from their farms, and consequently 
fewer opportunities of practice with the rifle are afforded, and the statistics of 
the Krugersdorp Jameson raid fight rather confirm this contention ; while, 
on the other hand, the marksmanship of the British soldier ought to be very 
much better than it was at Majuba, the Northampton regiment, which shot 
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so poorly on that occasion, being now the champion riflemen of the army— 
a proof that ‘‘straight shooting, like wisdom, is only to be learned in the 
bitter school of experience and misfortune.”’ 

In Natal, before the first army corps was started, there was the following 
force: of cavalry, the Fifth, Ninth, and Ninefeenth Lancers and Eighteenth 
Hussars, giving a total of 1,650 men; of infantry, ten battalions, giving a 
total of 7,650 men ; of artillery, nine batteries of Royal Field Artillery, and 
the Tenth Battery, mountain division, Royal Garrison Artillery, giving a total 
of sixty guns and 1,748 men; 600 engineers, 300 of the Army Service Corps, 
forty of the Army Ordnance Corps, and a volunteer force, with nine guns, of 
2,680 men, making a grand total of approximately sixty-nine guns and 14,668 
men, under the command of Sir George White. 

On the Cape and western side of the Transvaal the forces were smaller and 
more scattered. The regular troops consisted of seven battalions of infantry, 
150 Army Service Corps men, forty Army Ordnance Corps men, making a 
total close to 5,000 men. As we have seen, the local forces number something 
like 10,000 men. 

In Rhodesia and British Bechuanaland the local forces amount to some 
1,000 men, of whom the bulk are under the command of Colonel Baden- 
Powell and his colleagues, and are therefore certain to be in efticient con- 
dition. 

Adding up these various integers, there were shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities, roughly, a total of 17,000 regulars, and between 12,000 and 14,000 
police and volunteers in South Africa. 

The full strength of the First Army Corps is 47,551 oflicers and men, with 122 
guns, 11,426 horses and 13,413 mules. The cavalry division numbers 5,589, 
each of the three infantry divisions, 9,151 ; the corps troops, 5,124; and the 
troops on lines of communication, 9,387. Comparatively small numbers from 
the cavalry and infantry divisions were left at the base, forming infantry and 
general depots. 

General Sir Redvers Buller was sent out in command of this corps, and on 
his arrival assumed command of all the forces in South Africa. He is a dis- 
tinguished general of long and varied experience, and was evidently selected 
on account of his special fitness. But the resistance of the Boers had been 
underrated by the War Office. English arms suffered reverse after reverse, 
and after General Buller’s repulse at the Tugela River the British Government 
awoke to the fact that heavy reinforcements were necessary in order to save 
the army in the field, make headway against the enemy and restore lost 
prestige. The veteran Field Marshal Lord Roberts, the hero of forty years’ 
service in India, has been appointed to supreme military command in South 
Africa, with the distinguished General Lord Kitchener of Sudan fame as his 
Chief of Staff. Every available soldier has been called to the colors. The 
fifth division is embarking, and the sixth and seventh are mobilized and in 
readiness. When all the troops now under orders to embark have arrived in . 
South Africa they will total about 90,000 men. Adding to this number the 
naval brigades, local forces and colonial contingents will bring the grand total 
up to about 106,000 men of allarms. If there is a considerable uprising of 
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Cape Colony Dutch, England may find it necessary to add other army corps 
to this force. 

As regards equipment and stores, it may be remarked that ambulance 
wagons, small-arm ammunition carts, and water carts, with their harness, 
and wagon or cart equipment * in the proportions authorized, are being em- 
barked with units instead of being issued to them on arrival in South Africa. 
Four million rounds of small arms ammunition, for the infantry and machine 
guns, have already been dispatched from Woolwich Arsenal to South Africa. 
Among the other war stores being sent from Woolwich are 12,000 fathoms of 
rope, 200 oars for pontoons, 350 pairs of general service light drag ropes, 
1,200 lashings for military carts, 300 sets of carpenter’s tools, 300 sets of shoe- 
ing tools, 3,436 bars of soap for field hospitals, and 30 tons of scrap zinc for 
making gas for the military balloons. Thousands of tons of compressed 
forage for horses and food for the troops have been dispatched. In the arsenals 
at Woolwich and Deptford Dockyards there are in reserve stores yet un- 
touched, 2,000,000 pounds of ship’s bread or biscuits, 1,000,000 pounds of 
chocolate, 100,000 pounds of tea, 7,000,000 pounds of sugar, 100,000 bottles 
of lime juice and tins of condensed milk, 250,000 barrels of beef and pork, 
and millions of tins of meat. 

Central South Africa is a vast plateau. Forming the boundary on the 
southeast is the Quathalamba, or Drakensburg, range of mountains, some of 
the peaks of which attain a height of 12,000 feet. From this gigantic wall— 
‘‘a threatening rampart defending the land beyond ’’—the country subsides 
gradually to the coast by terraces widely separated. The chief centre of mili- 
tary interest at present is Natal, an irregular diamond-shaped State, in area 
about one-third the size of England, pushing a sharp salient to the north into 
the angle formed by the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Near the apex 
are Laings Nek, Majuba Hill and Ingogo, which figured in the campaign of 
1881. It is within this angle that the Buers and Free Staters are contesting 
most vigorously the advance of the British army, which, from the nature of 
the terrain in this section, will have literally up-hill work before it reaches 
the broad tableland on which are situated the Boer strongholds. Most of the 
Transvaal is composed of country called ‘ veldt.’’ The nearest equivalent is 
our word “prairie.” In the uplands of the Hooge Veldt, to the southeast, 
which is used chiefly by the Boers as grazing land, the climate is salubrious 
and, though hot in their summer (our winter), is tempered by frequent 
thunderstorms, and is reported to be almost a perfect climate in the spring. 

* To give the lay mind the idea that there is something besides regiments of glittering 
bayonets in war, the following English estimate of the number of vehicles of all descrip- 
tions required for the army corps on the way to Natal is quoted: The artillery train 
alone, consisting of 122 guns and 360 wagons and other carriages, will take up over six 
miles of road. Besides this, there are nearly 150 water carts, and 200 small-arm ammu- 
nition and field telegraph-cable carts, nearly 1,400 American and Scotch carts, 40 small- 
arm ammunition wagons, 90 engineer and pontoon wagons, and 140 ambulances, to say 
nothing of nearly 200 wagons and carts for tents and camp equipage. These, without the 
artillery, make a grand total of 2,200 conveyances of all sorts. Allowing twelve yards 
of road for each vehicle of this heterogeneous assortment, we shall have a fifteen mile 
column of transport, making a total for the whole procession, including six miles for the 
artillery, of twenty-one miles. 
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In the Bosch Veldt, or bush country, which includes the central and western 
parts, the climate is much hotter. Malaria abounds here, as does the dreaded 
tsetse fly, which is fatal to nearly all domesticated animals. The seasoned 
troops from Egypt and India will no doubt withstand the rigors of the climate, 
but the reserves and volunteers from the home battalions will require heavy 
reinforcements in order to balance a relatively enormous wastage due to 
disease.* The present season in Natal is the most unfavorable part of 
the year for campaigning, as it is hot and rainy from October to March, in- 
clusive. The extremes of heat during December, January and February 
range from 53 degrees to 98 degrees. The army medical authorities seem to 
be fully alive to the danger arising from the necessity of sending immature, 
unacclimated men into a country where fevers are endemic, and it is reported 
that they are making the experiment of inoculating the soldier with a virus 
that is expected to render him immune to all forms of enteric fever. It is not 
made compulsory, but the company commanders are instructed to urge the 
,men to submit to the inoculation. The effect will be watched With intense 
interest by the medical men. 

The unacclimated English horses and mules, upon which so much reliance 
will be placed to transport commissary supplies and ammunition, will have 
to contend against ‘‘ horse sickness,’’ a form of anthrax fatal to horses, espe- 
cially during the rainy season. This disease broke out among the mounts of 
cavalry reinforcements about to start from India and compelled a serious delay 
in embarking. Glanders has now broken out among the mules and is causing 
a heavy mortality. 

Among the men who are now being called to the front from the United 
Kingdom are many who have served in campaigns in Egypt and on the north- 
western frontier of India. Others have passed through the troublous times of 
the occupation of Crete. Others again have taken part in the expedition to 
Ashantee, on the west coast of Africa. The Gordon Highlanders, a regiment 
famous in England’s military annals, whose abbreviated skirts so astonished 
the Boers, to whom they were ‘‘half men, half women, and fought like 
fiends,’’ are on the ground, in quest of additional bars to their Victoria 
Crosses. The Royal Dublin Fusiliers are there from India, a regiment nick- 
named the ‘‘ Old Toughs,”’ from the nature of its past services. We find also 
the Royal Rifle Corps, a body of daring little men, whose fighting capacity 
cannot be gauged by the size of its individual members. This regiment was 
originally recruited in this country in 1755, and was then known as the Sixty- 
second Royal American Regiment of Foot. Other famous regiments are mar- 
shalled in or on the way to South Africa, the mention of whose names will 
recall heroic deeds. 

The Temple of Janus is not often closed in England, and rarely does an annual 
evcle pass during which her Majesty’s soldiers are not fighting in some part of 

*In the Crimean war the forty-one infantry battalions which originally embarked 
mustered 36,923. They were reinforced by 27,884, and their strength at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities was 653 less than it was at the outset. Their wastage—due chiefly to 
disease—thus amounted to 28,537, or 77 per cent. From the published tables of the 
Russian armies in 1877-78, it appears that 17,000 were killed or were shown as ‘ miss- 
ing,’”’ while 50,000 died of disease and 35,000 were invalided. 


the world. While 
they have been en- 
gaged in no great war 
since the Crimea, they 
have had an almost 
continuous succession 
of wars of more or 
less importance. 
There was the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857; the 
campaign in Prussia 
in 1856-57;  opera- 
tions in China in 
1857, ’58 and ’60; 
the Abyssinian cam- 
paign in 1867-68 ; the 
Ashantee War in 
1873-74 on the west 
coast of Africa; the 
campaign against the 
Zulus and Basutos in 
1879-80 ; operations 
against the Afghans 
in 1879-80, during 
which occurred Lord 
Roberts’s famous 
march to Kandahar ; 
conflicts with the 
Boers in 1881; bom- 
bardment of Alexan- 
dria and the Egyptian. 
campaign in 1882; 
operations in the 
Sudan in 1884-85; 
the Chitral campaign 
in India, and the re- 
cent operations in the 
Valley of the Nile un- 
der Lord Kitchener. 
While it is better 
for a soldier to be 
‘shot over’? than 
never to have been 
a hostile mark at all, 
it cannot be said 
that the recent oper- 
ations in the Valley 
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of the Nile have contributed to the tactical education of the British 
soldier for the war against the Boers. The wary burghers are not going to 
rush against the English squares as did the Dervishes at Atbara and Omdur- 
man ; nor will they expose themselves in the open to the persistent volleys of 
the Lee-Metfords, or hover in conspicuous masses about the deadly Maxims ; 
but stalking from rock to rock, now advancing, now withdrawing, taking 
cover behind a bush, or lying flat on the ground, the Boer will fire only when 
he has a good sight, picking off with cool precision the English officer, who, 
brave to foolhardiness, disdains to lie down with his men while under fire, 
scorning cover for himself as he did in the days of the unfortunate Braddock. 
The English army is noted for its conservatism in infantry tactics, and the 
wonder is, even with their superb bravery and steadfastness under fire, that 
they have been so successful while ignoring some of the cardinal principles 
of modern warfare. (eneral Buller sounded the note of warning at Aldershot 
when he said that the troops should not stick too eagerly to old customs ; that 
the perfect alignments of the parade ground must bend to conform to the 
accidents of the battlefield ; that there must be more individual, well-aimed 
fire, and less volleyings. 

It is reported that the total casualties to English arms up to December 15 
amounted to 5,000, equal to nearly two-thirds of Wellington’s loss at Waterloo. 
The disaster at Modder River has been designated as ‘‘appalling.’? The 
losses so far are only relatively great in comparison with those of recent small 
wars in which England has been engaged with savage and semi-civilized 
tribes. If Lord Methuen’s force is reported correctly his loss at Modder River 
was less than six per cent. of the number engaged. Have the English forgotten 
Albuera, where no less than seventy-five per cent. fell in an attack against 
flintlock muskets? Meagher’s brigade at Fredericksburg lost eighty per cent. , 
and Pickett’s division in the charge at Gettysburg lost more than seventy 
per cent. 

Whatever may be the minor reverses of the English troops, and however 
bravely and tenaciously may the little army of Boers defend their laagers, 
there appears to be no wavering or faltering in the policy of her Majesty’s 
government now, as there was in Gordon’s time and after Majuba Hill. The 
United Kingdom stands ready with her treasure and her soldiers ; the scattered 
colonies stand ready with their contingents ; the whole British Empire is on 
review and ‘‘ready at every point on land and sea to keep alike her martial 
drum-beat sounding, and her peaceful commerce moving, and her vast realm 
intact all around the crimson circle of the globe.’’ 
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By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AvuTuors OF “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” “ APRIL BLOOM,” ETC.) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SCENES. 


The place is the fashionable English spa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the last century. Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the ‘reigning toast” and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, the newly 
wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears. charging her husband with indifference and neglect. ** Make him jealous!” 
suggests the vivacious Mistress Kitty. Whereupon Lady Standish, under her friend’s able tuition, enters upon a 
plan of coquettish tactics, which are only too successful in rousing the excitable Sir Jasper to jealous rage. The 
first object of his fury is the ingenuous young Lord Verney, who, being abruptly challenged to mortal combat, 
concludes that Sir Jasper has been seized with lunacy, and goes to seek the counsel of his fashionable friend, one 
Captain Spicer. Meanwhile, Lady Standish, terrified at the storm she has raised,"dashes off a despairing mes- 
sage to Mistress Kitty Bellairs: ‘‘ There will be a duel, and they will both be killed. Come to me, for 1am half 
dead with fear and anguish!” Mistress Bellairs answers the summons, and, herself having a fancy for Lord 
Verney, determines to prevent this duel by diverting Sir Jasper’s jealous suspicions. Unknown to Lady Standish, 
she leaves exposed a love-letter without address or signature, but to which is pinned a cur! of auburn hair (Lord 
Verney is olive-complexioned and black-haired). This letter and curl Sir Jasper finds, and forthwith determines 
to fight every red-headed man in Bath. Captain Spicer, calling in behalf of his friend Lord Verney, is the first 
suspect, and runs away frightened and insulted. Then come Sir Jasper's friends Stafford and Villiers, whom he 
has called to him, and Vitliers is asked to remove his wig and show the color of his hair. Anothe™ insult! At 
this juncture Denis O’Hara, a young Irish gentleman, arrives with a challenge from Captain Spicer. O’Hara’s hair 
is auburn and curly. Sir Jasper, thinking he has found his man at last, insists upon a fight there and then. 
O’Hara, nothing loth, fights first, is wounded, and then asks explanations. It turns out that he has never laid 
eyes upon Lady Standish, and he and Sir Jasper become good friends. They drink together, and O’Hara finally 
departs unsteadily with Stafford, having forgotten all about Captain Spicer and his challenge. Early the next 
morning Mistress Kitty Bellairs goes masked to Lord Verney, and induces him to send a message to Sir Jasper to 
the effect that he is innocent of any flirtation with Lady Standish. Sir Jasper, whose suspicions meanwhile have 
turned elsewhere, accepts the explanation, apologizes to Lord Verney, and drives off in a curricle with his friends 
Lord Markham and Tom Stafford to fight Villiers at Hammer’s Field. Lady Standish, in despair at her husband's 
bloodthirsty determination, sends for her reverend friend the Bishop of Bath and Wells to come and advise her in 


this urgent crisis. 
SCENE X.— Convinven. 


‘‘T have a notion that there will be no duel to-day 
at Hammer’s Fields, Jasper, that you will be able 
to return with undiminished vigor to the hunt of 
the unknown culprit.”’ 

“ How now!’ cried Sir Jasper, fiercely, ‘‘ have you 
heard from Villiers? Are they all rats nowadays ? 
Verney first, then that Spicer, then the colonel? No, 

no, the fellow was mad with me, sir; and— gad !—the offence was mine !’’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ said Stafford, unmoved, ‘‘T happen to know that Colonel 
Villiers’s man was sent in all haste for his physician, Sir George Waters, at 
such an unconscionable hour this morning that Sir George dispatched the 
apothecary in his stead, and the apothecary found our fire-eating colonel 
roaring in a fit of the most violent gout tis possible to imagine. So violent, 
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indeed, that poor Mr. Wigginbotham was soundly beat by the colonel for not 
bringing Sir George. Villiers’s foot is as large as a pumpkin, old Foulks tells 
me; I had it all from Foulks over a glass of water in the Pump Room this 
morning, and zooks, sir, his false teeth rattled in his head as he tried to de- 
scribe to me the awful language Colonel Villiers was using. He’s to be 
Villiers’s second, you know, but he swore ’twas impossible, rank impossible, 
for any man to put such a foot to the ground.” 

They were rounding the corner of Hammer’s Fields as he spoke, and Staf- 
ford’s eyes roaming over the green expanse of grass rested upon the little 
group drawn up toward the entrance gate. 

“ Unless,’’ he went on, ‘‘ the colonel comes upon crutches. No, zounds ! 
ha, ha! Jasper, I will always love you, man, for the capital jokes you have 
provided of late. Strike me ugly if the old fellow has not come—in a bath- 
chair 

“ Really,’’ said Lord Markham, ‘‘ this is very irregular. I have never be- 
fore been privy to a duel where one of the combatants fought in a chair. 
And Iam not sure that I can undertake the responsibility of concluding 
arrangements in such circumstances.”’ 

‘Blasted nonsense !’ said Sir Jasper, with all his former urbanity of de- 
meanor. He flung the reins to his man as he spoke, and clambered down 
from the curricle. Stafford had gone before him to the gate, and was now 
stamping from one foot to the other in exquisite enjoyment of the situation. 

“¢(Ha, ha, ha!) Hello! Morning, colonel, sorry to see you this way ! 
(Ha, ha!) Have you brought another bath-chair for our man? Oh, come, 
yes. ’Twon’t be fair if he do not sit in a bath-chair, too! Say, Foulks, you 
wheel one chair, I'll wheel the other, and we'll run them one at the other 
and let them fire as soon as they please. Gad, what a joke !”’ 

Colonel Villiers turned upon his volatile friend a countenance the color 
of which presented some resemblance to a well-defined bruise on the third 
day ; it was yellow and green with pain where it was not purple with fury. 

“Mr, Stafford, sir, these jokes, sir, are vastly out of place. (Curse this 
foot!) Mr. Foulkes, have the kindness to explain . . . Major Topham, ex- 
plain to these gentlemen that I have come out to fight, sir, and that fight I will, 
by the living jingo ’ He struck the arm of the chair in his fury, gave his 
suffering foot a nasty jar and burst in a howl of rage and agony. 

‘‘Stap me,’’ said Stafford, ‘‘I’d as soon fight an old bear! Whisper, 
Foulks, is he going to shoot in his cage—beg pardon, I mean his chair ?”’ 

‘(Such is his intention,’’ said Mr. Foulks, grinning, nervously, as he spoke, 
and showing the set of fine Bond Street ivory already referred to by Stafford. 
‘“* But it strikes me it is somewhat irregular.”’ 

“Somewhat irregular?’’ ejaculated Lord Markham ; ‘‘it is altogether ir- 
regular. I decline to have anything to say to it.’ 

Sir Jasper remained standing, gloomily looking at the ground and driving 
his gold-headed malacea into the soft mud as if all his attention were directed 
to the making of a row of little tunnels. 

‘What is the difficulty, what is the difficulty ?’ bellowed Colonel Villiers. 
“You wheel me into position, and vou mark the eight paces, eight paces, 
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“STRIKE ME UGLY, IF THE OLD FELLOW HAS NOT COME—IN A BATH CHAIR!” 
Drawn by F. Juis Mora, 
Foulks, not a foot more, and you give me my pistol. What is the difficulty 
—hlast me, blast you all, I say! What is the difficulty ?” 

‘“‘The combatants will not be equal,’’ suggested Major Topham. ‘‘T told 
Villiers that I will gladly take his place.”’ 

‘*No, no, no !? screamed the old man, turning round, and then, ‘Oh !”’ 
cried he, and screwed up his face. And then the gout had him with such 
fury that he gripped the arms of his chair and flung back his head displaying 
a ghastly countenance. 

‘“‘T remember,’’ champed old Foulks, ‘‘the dear Duke of Darlington in- 
sisted upon fighting Basil Verney (that’s Verney’s father, you know) with 
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his left arm in splints, but as my Lord Marquis of Cranbroke, his grace’s 
second, remarked to me at the time——’”’ 

‘‘Oh, spare us the marquis !’’ interrupted Stafford, brutally. ‘‘ Let us keep 
to the business on hand, if you please. The whole thing is absurd, mon- 
strous! Look here, Jasper, look here, colonel, you two cannot fight to-day. 
How could you be equally matched even if we got another bath-chair for 
Jasper? We cannot give him the gout, man, and ’twould be too dashed un- 
fair. Gad, colonel, you would shoot too well or too ill, ’twon’t do! Come, 
come, gentlemen, let us make a good business out of a bad one. Why should 
you fight at all? Here’s Jasper willing to apologize. (Yes, you are, Jasper, 
hold your tongue and be sensible for once ; you pulled off his wig, you know. 
Gad, it was not pretty behavior, not at all pretty!) But, then, colonel, did 
not he think you had cut him out with his wife, and was not that a compli- 
ment? The neatest compliment yowll ever have this side the grave! He 
was jealous of you, colonel ; faith, I don’t know another man in Bath that 
would do you so much honor, nowadays.”’ 

“Oh, take me out of this,’ cried the colonel, suddenly giving way to the 
physical anguish that he had been struggling against so valiantly. ‘‘ Zounds, 
I will fight you all some day! Take me out of this!) Where is that brim- 
stone idiot, my servant? . Take me out of this, you devils !’ 

Between them they wheeled his chair into the road, and his screams and 
curses as he was lifted into the coach were terrible to hear. 

‘Lord ! if he could but call out the gout !’ cried Stafford. ‘‘ Look at him, 
gentlemen! Ha, he has got his footman by the periwig. Oh, ’tis as good 
as a play, he is laying it on to the fellow like a Trojan! Whr:, the poor 
devil has escaped, but his wig is in the colonel’s hands. Ha, ha! he has 
sent it flying out of the coach! Off they go; what a voice the old boy has 
got, he is trumpeting like an elephant at the fair! Well, Jasper, what did 
T sav? No duel to-day.” 

‘Do not make so sure of that,’’ said Sir Jasper. He was moving toward 
the curricle as he spoke, and turned a sinister face over his shoulder to his 
friend. 

‘¢Oh,”’ cried the latter, and fell back upon Markham, ‘the fellow’s look 
would turn a churn full of cream! No, I will not drive back with ye, 
thankye, Sir Jasper, I will walk. Devil take it,’’ said Stafford, ‘‘I don’t 
» mind a little jealousy in reason myself, and if a husband has been given a 
pair of horns, I don’t see why he should not give somebody a dig with them ; 
but if I were to drive home in that company, I’d have no appetite for dinner. 
Come, gentlemen, ’tis a lovely day, let us walk.’’ 

So Sir Jasper rolled home alone, and, as his coachman observed, a little 
later, as he helped to unharness the sweating horses, ‘‘ drove them cruel !’’ 


SCENE XI. 
Lapy Sranpisn was one of those clinging beings who seem morally and 
physically to be always seeking a prop. Before adversity she was prostrate 
and when his lordship the Bishop of Bath and Wells was ushered into her 
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sitting-room, half an hour after 
Sir Jasper’s departure for Ham- 
mer’s Fields, he found the poor 
lady stretched all her length 
upon the sofa, her head buried 
-in the cushions. 

‘¢ Dear me,”’ said his lordship, 
and paused. He was a tall, 
portly, handsome gentleman 
with sleek countenance, full eye, 
and well-defined waistcoat. 
Could human weakness have 
touched him, he would have 
felt a pride in those legs which 
so roundly filled the silk stock- 
ings. But that human weak- 
ness could ever affect the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was a thing 
that dignitary (and he gave his 
Maker thanks for it) felt to be 
utterly inconceivable. 

‘‘Lady Standish,’’ said the 
bishop ; then he waved his hand 
to the curious servants. ‘‘ Leave 
us, leave us, friends,’’ said he. 

Lady Standish reared herself 
with a sort of desperate heart- 
sickness into a sitting posture 
and turned her head to look 
dully upon her visitor. 

“You come too late,’’she said; 
“my lord, Sir Jasper has gone 
to this most disastrous meeting.’’ 

“My dear Lady Standish,’? 9 ‘—wien six JASPER BURST IN UPON THEM.” 
said Dr. Thurlow, ‘‘my dear Horan Oy. Ke ty Moree 
child.”? He took a chair and drew it to the sofa, and then lifted her slight, 
languid hand and held it between his two plump palms. ‘‘ My dear Lady 
Standish,’’ pursued he, in a purring, soothing tone. If he did not know how 
to deal with an afflicted soul (especially if that afflicted soul happened to 
belong to the aristocracy and in preference inhabited a young female body), 
who did? ‘I come upon the very moment I received your letter. I might, 
perhaps, have instantly done something to help in this matter, had you been 
more explicit, but there was a slight incoherence—very natural!’ Here 
he patted her hand gently. ‘‘ A slight incoherence which required explana- 
tion. Now, tell me—I gather that your worthy husband has set forth upon 
an affair of honor, eh? Shall we say a duel ?”’ 

Lady Standish gave a moaning assent. 
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‘*Some trifling quarrel. Hot-headed young men! It is very reprehensi- 
ble, but we must not be too hard on young blood. Young blood is hot! 
Well, well, trust in a merciful Providence, my dear Lady Standish. You 
know, not a sparrow falls, not a hair of our heads, that is not counted. 
Was the, ah—quarrel, about cards, or some such social trifle ?”’ 

‘It was about me,’’ said the afflicted wife, in a strangled voice. 

‘* About you, my dear lady !’’ The clasp of the plump hand grew, if pos- 
sible, a trifle closer, almost tender. Lady Standish was cold and miserable, 
this warm touch conveyed somehow a vague feeling of strength and com- 
fort. 

‘* About me,’’ she repeated, and her lip trembled. 

‘Ah, is it so? And with whom does Sir Jasper fight ?”’ 

‘‘With Colonel Villiers,’’ said she, and shot a glance of full misery into 
the benign large-featured face bending over her. 

‘Colonel Villiers !’? repeated the bishop, in tones of the blankest aston- 
ishment. . ‘‘ Not—eh, not—er, old Colonel Villiers?’ 

‘‘Oh, my lord,’”’ cried Lady Standish, ‘‘I am the most miserable and the 
most innocent of women !’’ 

‘“My dear madam,”’ cried the bishop, ‘‘I never for an instant doubted 
the latter.”’? His hold upon her arm relaxed, and she withdrew it to push 
away the tears that now began to gather thick and fast upon her eyelashes. 
The bishop wondered how it was he had never noticed before what a rery 
pretty woman Lady Standish was, what charming eyes she had, and what 
quite unusually long eyelashes. It was something of a revelation to him too, 
to see so fair and fine a skin in these days of rouge and powder. 

‘‘ And yet,’? sobbed Lady Standish, ‘‘’tis my fault too, for I have been 
very wrong, very foolish! Oh, my lord, if my husband is hurt, I cannot 
deny ’tis I shall bear the guilt of it.”’ 

‘«Come, tell me all about it,”’ said the bishop, and edged from his chair 
to her side on the sofa, and re-possessed himself of her hand. She let it 
lie in his—she was very confiding. ‘‘ We are all foolish,’’ said Dr. Thurlow, 
“we are all, alas! prone to sin.”’ 

He spoke in the plural to give her confidence, not that such a remark could 
apply to any Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

‘*Oh, I have been very foolish,’’ repeated the lady. ‘‘I thought, my lord, 
I fancied that my husband’s affection for me was waning.”’ 

‘* Impossible !’’ cried his lordship. But he felt slightly bewildered. 

‘‘And so, acting upon inconsiderate advice, I—I pretended—only pre- 
tended, indeed—my lord, that I cared for someone else, and Sir Jasper got 
jealous, and so he has been calling everybody out thinking that he has a 
rival.”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘he hasno rival? Do I understand you 
correctly, my dear child? These suspicions of his are unfounded? Colonel 
Villiers ?”’ . 

‘Colonel Villiers,’ cried she; ‘‘ that old stupid, red-nosed wretch! No, 
my lord, indeed, there is no one. My husband has my whole heart!’ She 
caught her breath and looked up at him with candid eyes swimming in the 
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most attractive tears. ‘‘ Colonel Villiers!’ cried she. ‘Oh, how can you 
think such a thing of me? But my husband will not believe me; indeed, 
indeed, indeed I am innocent! He was jealous of Lord Verney too, and last 
night fought Mr. O’ Hara.’’ 

The bishop smiled to himself with the most benign indulgence. His was a 
soul overflowing with charity, but it was chiefly when dealing with the foi- 
bles of a pretty woman that he appreciated to the full what a truly inspired 
ordinance that of charity is. 

“‘My dear child, if I may call you so, knowing your worthy mother so 
well, you must not grieve like this. Let me feel that you look upon me as a 
friend. Let me wipe away these tears. Why, you are trembling! Shall we 
not have more trust in the ruling of a merciful Heaven? Now, Iam confident 
that Sir Jasper will be restored to you uninjured, or with but a trifling injury. 
And if I may so advise, do not seek, my dear Lady Standish, in the future 
to provoke his jealousy in this manner ; do not openly do anything which 
will arouse those evil passions of anger and vengeance in him.’’ 

- “Oh, indeed, indeed,’’ she cried, and placed her other little hand timidly 
upon the comforting clasp of the bishop’s ; ‘‘indeed I never will again !’ 

‘*And remember that in me you have a true friend, my dear Lady Stand- 
ish. Allow me to call myself your friend.”’ 

Here there came a sound of flying wheels and frantic hoofs without, and 
the door-bell was pealed and the knocker plied so that the summons echoed 
and re-echoed through the house. 

‘*Oh, God !’ screamed Lady Standish, springing to her feet, ‘‘ they have 
returned! Oh, heavens, what has happened? If he is hurt I cannot bear 
it, I cannot—I cannot!’ She clasped her head wildly, and swayed as if she 
would have fallen. 

What could a Christian do, a gentleman and a shepherd of souls, but 
catch her lest she fall? Half mad with terror, she turned and clung to him 
as she would have clung to the nearest support. 

‘* Have courage !’’ he purred into the little ear ; ‘‘I am with you, dear 
child, have courage.”’ 

So they stood, she clasping the bishop and the bishop clasping her, pat- 
ting her shoulder, whispering in her ear, when Sir Jasper burst in upon 
them. 

It was his voice that drove them apart, yet it was neither loud nor fierce, 
it was only blightingly sarcastic. 

“So !? said he. 

What was it Stafford had said ? ‘There’s the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
He’s red, red as a lobster, from top to toe! They have a way, these di- 
vines.” Oh, Sir Stafford knew, doubtless; all Bath knew! Sir Jasper 
cursed horribly in his heart, but aloud only said : ‘‘ So !’’ 

Lady Standish flew half across the room to him with a joyful cry, but was 
arrested midway by his attitude, hisdJeok. The bishop said, ‘‘ Ahem,’’ and 
“ahem”? again, and then said he : 

TT rejoice, T rejoice, Sir Jasper, to see vou return unscathed. Lady Stand- 
ish has been greatly distressed,’ 
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‘*And you,”’ said Sir Jasper, dryly, ‘‘ have been consoling her.”’ 

‘*To the best of my poor power,”’ said the bishop, and felt, he knew not 
why (if indeed it were possible for him to feel that way !) a shade uncom- 
fortable. 

Sir Jasper closed the door and bowed. 

‘T think,”’ said he, ‘‘I oughit to crave pardon for this intrusion.”’ 

“Oh, Sir Jasper !’’ cried my lady. 

Her husband turned toward her for a second. She wilted beneath his eye 
and sank into a chair. 

‘*Oh, Sir Jasper,’’ said she, maundcring, ‘‘ the bishop has been very kind. 
I have been so unhappy about you.”’ 

‘T see,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘that his lordship has been very kind. His 
lordship, as I said, has been administering consolation.’’ 

Here all at once his stoniness gave way. He walked toward the bishop 
and bent a ghastly face close to the florid, uneasily smiling countenance. 

‘*My lord,’”’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ your cloth will not protect you.”’ 

‘Sir ?’’ ejaculated the divine. ; 

‘Your cloth will not protect you !’’ repeated Sir Jasper, in that voice of 
strenuous composure that seems to tremble on a shriek. ‘‘ Oh, shepherd, 
you !? 

‘¢ Sir!’ cried the bishop, ‘‘do you mean to insinuate—’ 

‘¢T insinuate nothing,’’ cried the other and sneered. ‘‘So, madam,’’ he 
turned again to his wife, ‘‘this is your choice, eh? You were always a pious 
woman, were you not? You would like to have the approval of the Church 
upon your actg, would you not?’ Indescribable was the sarcasm upon his lip. 

‘* Really,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘I am seriously annoyed.’’ He looked re- 
proachfully at Lady Standish. ‘‘ Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘I came to you, as you 
know, in pure charity, in unsuspecting friendship. I was not prepared for 
this.’’ 

‘*Ha, ha!” said Sir Jasper, with a hideous laugh. ‘‘ No, sir, I have no 
doubt you were not prepared for this. Pure, ha !—unsuspecting—this is 
pleasant! Be silent, madam, these groans, these crocodile tears have no 
effect upon me. Come, my Lord Bishop, your sanctimonious airs cannot 
take me in. Have I not read your letter? Oh, you have got a very fine 
head of hair, but I know—there is a curl missing! Ha, Julia, you should 
take better care of your love-tokens.”’ 

‘‘T vow,’ said Dr. Thurlow, majestically, ‘‘that your behavior, your 
words are quite beyond my poor comprehension.—Madam, I pity you from 
my heart !—Sir Jasper, sir,’’ folding his arms fiercely, ‘‘ your servant. I 
wish you good-morning !"’ 

He strode to the door, his fine legs quivering with indignation beneath 
their purple silk meshes. 

‘No !’’ said Sir Jasper, and seized him roughly by the skirts. ‘ No, you 
do not escape me thus !”’ 

‘How now !’ cried the bishop, the veins on his forehead swelling, and 
the nostrils of his handsome Roman nose dilating. ‘‘ Would you lay hands 
upon the Lord’s anointed? Let go my coat, Sir Jasper!" 
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He struck at Sir Jasper’s restraining hand with his own plump fist clinched 
in a fashion suggestive of pulpit eloquence. : 

‘‘Ha! you would, would you?” exclaimed Sir Jasper, and leaped at the 
Episcopal throat. 

The next instant, to his intense astonishment, Sir Jasper found himself in 
an iron grip ; lifted into the air with an ease against which all his resistance 
was that of a puppet ; shaken till his teeth rattled, and deposited upon the 
flat of his back upon the floor. 

‘Oh, help, help, help !’ screamed Lady Standish. 

‘« Really,’ said the bishop, ‘‘I don’t know when I have been so insulted 
in my life. ’Tis the whole Church, sir, the Church of England, the State 
itself, that you have assaulted in my person !”’ 

He stood glaring down on the prostrate foe, breathing heavy rebuke through 
his high, dignified nose. 

“You have committed blasphemy, simony, sacrilege, rank sacrilege,’’ 
thundered Dr. Thurlow. 

Sir Jasper gathered himself together like a panther, and sprang to his feet ; 
like a panther, too, he took two or three stealthy steps and half crouching, 
measured the muscular bishop with bloodshot eyes, selecting the most 
vulnerable portion of anatomy. He panted and foamed. The air was thick 
with flying powder. 

Lady Standish flung herself between them. 

‘In mercy, my lord,” she cried, ‘‘ leave us—leave us !’’ 

Here the door opened and butler and delighted footmen burst into the 
room. = 
The bishop turned slowly. The grace of his vocation prevailed over the 
mere man. 

‘*May Heaven pardon you!’’ he said. ‘‘May Heaven pardon you, sir, 
and help you to chasten this gross violence of temper. And you, madam,” 
said he, turning witheringly upon the unfortunate and long-suffering lady, 
‘“mayv you learn womanly decorum and circumspection !"’ 

“You shall hear from me again!’ growled Sir Jasper, murderously.— 
‘‘Toombs,’’ cried he to the butler with a snarl, ‘show the bishop the 
door !? 

The bishop smiled. He wheeled upon them all a stately back, and with 
short, deliberate steps withdrew, taking his cane from the footman with a 
glassy look that petrified Thomas, and refusing Mr. Toombs’s proffered min- 
istrations as he might have waved aside a cup of poison. ‘‘ Vade retro Sa- 
tanas,”’? he seemed to say ; and so departed, leaving his pastoral curse voice- 
lessly behind him. 


SCENE XII. 

‘How BEAUTIFUL you are !’’ said Lord Verney. 

He was sitting on a stool at Mistress Bellairs’s feet. She had abandoned 
to him one plump, taper-fingered hand. The gay little parlor of the Queen 
Square house was full of sunshine and of the screeching ecstasy of Mistress 
Kitty's canary bird. 
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‘* How beautifui you are !’’ said he ; it was the fourth time within the half 
hour. Conversation between them had languished, somehow. 

Kitty Bellairs flung a sidelong, wistful look upon her lover’s countenance. 
His eyes, gazing upward upon her, devoured her beauty with the self-same 
expression that she had found so entrancing earlier in the day. ‘‘ Deep wells 
of passion,’’ she had told herself then. Now a chill shade of misgiving crept 


upon her. . 
‘*His eyes are like a calf’s,’’ she said to herself, suddenly. 
“How beautiful——”’ thus he began to murmur once again, when his 


mistress’s little hand, twitching impatiently from his grasp, surprised him 
into silence. 

“Oh, dear! a calf in very truth,’’? thought she. ‘‘ Baah—baa—-ooh— 
What can I have seen in him? ’Twas a sudden pastoral yearning . . .!”’ 


‘LOVE AND SPRING DANCED IN MISTRESS KITTY’S LIGHT HEART AND LIGHT HEELS 
AS SHE TRIPPED FORTH. 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
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‘May I not hold your hand?’ said he, shifting himself to his silken 
knees and pressing against her. 

Yes, he was a pretty boy, and there was a charm undoubted in the fresh- 
ness of this innocence and youth awakening to a first glimmer of man’s pas- 
sion. ; 

“Delightful task she quoted under her breath, and once more 
vouchsafed him, with a sweep like the poise of a dove, her gentle hand. 

As it lay in his brown fingers, she contemplated it with artistic satisfaction 
and played her little digits up and down, admiring the shape and color of 
the nails, the delicate dimples at the knuckles. But Lord Verney’s great 
boy’s paw engulfed them all too quickly, and his brown eyes never wavered 
from their devout contemplation of her countenance. 

(3 How ” 

Mistress Kitty sprang to her feet. 

‘*T vow,’’ she cried, ‘‘’tis my hour for the waters, and I had clean forgot 
them ?? 

She called upon her maid: ‘‘ Lydia, child, my hat !— Lord Verney, if it 
please you, sir, your arm as far as the Pump Room.’’ (‘‘ At least,’’ she 
thought to herself, ‘‘ all Bath shall know of my latest triumph.’’) 

She tied her hat ribbons under her chin. 

“* How like you the mode?” said she. And, charmed into smiles again by 
the rosy vision under the black plumes, she flashed round upon him from 
the mirror. ‘‘Is it not, perhaps, a thought fly-away? Yet ’tis the latest. 
What says my Verney ?”’ 

The poor youth vainly endeavored to discriminate and criticize. 

‘Tt is, indeed, a very fine hat,’’ said he . . . ‘‘and there seems to be a 
vast number of feathers upon it.’’ He hesitated, stammered. ‘‘Oh, what 
care I for modes! ’Tis you, you “a 

‘What are you staring at, girl?’ cried Mistress Bellairs, sharply, to her 
Abigail. ‘Out with you!’ 

“Well, my Verney ?”’ said she.‘ Merey, how you look, man! Is any- 
thing wrong with my face ?”’ 

She tilted that lovely little piece of perishable bloom innocently toward 
him, as she spoke. And the kiss she had read in his eyes, landed with un- 
precedented success upon her lips. 

‘“Why, who knows?” thought she, with a little satisfied smile, as she 
straightened her modish hat. ‘‘ There may be stuff in the lad, after all !”’ 

She took his arm. Dazed by his own audacity, he suffered her to lead him 
from the room. They jostled together down the narrow stairs. 

‘* How beautiful you are !’ said he ; and kissed her again as they reached 
the sombre dark-paneled vestibule. 

‘Bie!’ said she, with a shade of testiness, and pushed him back, as her 
little black page ran to open the door. 

The kies, like his talk, lacked any heightening of tone—and what of a 
lover’s kiss that shows no new ardor, what of a vow of love that has no new 
color, no fresh imagery? But the trees in Queen Square were lightly leafed 
with pale golden-green. ‘The sunshine was white-gold, the breeze fresh and 


, 
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laughing ; the old gray town was decked as with garlands of voung love. 
‘He is but new to it,’’ she argued against her flecting doubts, ‘Sand he 
is, sure, the prettiest youth in all Bath.” 

Love and Spring danced in Mistress Kitty’s light heart and light heels as 
she tripped forth. And Love and Spring gathered and strove and sought 
outlet in Verney’s soul as inevitably, and irresistibly, and almost as uncon- 
sciously as the sap in the young shoots that swayed under the caress of the 
breeze and amorously unfurled themselves to the sunlight. 

The Pump Room was cool and dim after the gray stone street upon which 
the young year’s sunshine beat as fierce as its youth knew how. The water 
droned its little song as it welled up, faintly steaming. 

‘Listen to it,’? quoth Mistress Kitty. ‘‘ How innocent it sounds, how 
clear it looks !"’ 

With a smile, she took the glass transferred to her by Verney, and: 
“Ugh !’ said she, ‘Show monstrous horrid it tastes, to be sure! ’Tis, I 
fear,’? she said, again casting a glance of some anxiety at her new lover’s 
countenance, ‘‘a symbol of life.’’ 

‘Yet,’’ said he, ‘‘ these waters are said to be vastly wholesome.”’ 

‘‘ Wholesome !’’ cried Mistress Kitty, sipping again, and again curling her 
nose upward and the corners of her lips downward, in an irresistibly fascinat- 
ing grimace. ‘‘ Wholesome, my lord! Heaven defend us! And what is 
that but the last drop to complete their odiousness! Wholesome, sir? I 
would have you know ’tis not for wholesomeness I drink.’”?’ She put down 
her glass, undiminished save by the value of a bird’s draught. ‘‘ Do I look 
like a woman who needs to drink waters for ‘wholesomeness ’?”’ 

‘Indeed, no !’ floundered he, in his bewildered way. 

‘‘There are social obligations,’’ said she, sententiously. ‘‘ A widow, sir, 
alone and unprotected, must conform to common usage. And then I have 
another reason, one of pure sentiment.” 

She cocked her head and fixed her mocking eye upon him. 

“My poor Bellairs !’ said she, ‘‘ how oft has it not been my pleasure and 
my duty to fill such a glass as this and convey it to his lips? In his last 
years, poor angel, he had quite lost the use of his limbs !”’ 

Lord Verney had no answer appropriate to these tender reminiscences ; 
and Mistress Kitty, having, it seemed, sufficiently conformed to the usage of 
Bath, as well as sacrificed to the manes of the departed, turned briskly 
round, and leaning against a pilaster began to survey the room. 

‘La! how empty !’ quoth she. ‘‘’Tis your fault if I am so late, my 
lord. Nobody, I swear, but that Flyte woman, your odious Spicer, sir—ha, 
and old General Tilney. Verily, I believe these dreadful springs have the 
power of keeping such mummies in life long after their proper time. ’Tis 
hardly fair on the rest of the world. Why, the poor thing has scarce a sense 
or a whit left, and yet it walks! Heaven preserve us! why, it runs!’ she 
cried, suddenly, with a little chirp, as the unfortunate veteran of Dettingen, 
escaping from the guiding hands of his chairman, started for the door with 
the uncontrolled trot of semi-paralytic senility. 
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‘‘And that reminds me,’’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘that Sir George is most 
particular that I should walk five minutes between every glass. Here comes 
your estimable aunt, Lady Maria, and her ear-trumpet, and the unfortunate 
Miss Selina. I protest, with that yellow feather she is more like my dear 
dead Toto than ever.”’ 

‘*Was that your pet name for your husband ?”’ murmured Lord Verney, in 
a strangled whisper. 

‘* Fie, sir !’’ cried the widow. ‘My cockatoo—I referred to my cockatoo.”’ 
She sighed, profoundly. ‘‘I loved him,’’ she said. 

He looked at her, uncertain to which of the lamented bipeds she re- 
ferred. 

‘*Selina,’’ cried Lady Maria, in the strident tones of the deaf woman per- 
suaded of her own consequence (the voice of your shy deaf one loses all 
sound in her terror of being loud)—‘‘ Selina, how often must I tell you that 
you must dip in my glass yourself! Who’s that over there? Where are 
my eyeglasses? Who’s that, did you say? Mistress Bellairs? Humph! 
And who’s she got with her in tow now? Who did you say? Louder, 
child, louder. What makes you mumble so? Who? Verney — Lord 
Verney? Why, that’s my nevvy. Tell him to come to me this minute. Do 
you hear, Selina, this minute! I won’t have him fall into the net of Widow 
Bellairs !’ 

The cockatoo top-knot nodded vehemently. Poor Miss Selina, agitated 
between consciousness that the whole Pump Room was echoing to Miss 
Maria’s sentiments and terror of her patroness, took two steps upon her 
errand, and halted, fluttering. Lord Verney had flushed darkly purple. 
Mistress Kitty fing with yet more affectionate weight upon his arm and 
smiled with sweet unconsciousness. For the moment she was as deaf as 
Lady Maria. 

The latter’s claw-like hand had now disengaged a long-stemmed svaine 
from her laces. 

‘Tis indeed,’’ she pronounced, in her commanding bass, ‘‘my nevvy 
Verney with that vile Bellairs!—Nevvy ! Here, I say !—Selina, fool, have 
vou gone to sleep?” 

“An echo, as of titters, began to circle round the Pump Room. The painted 
face of Lady Flyte was wreathed into a smile of peculiar significance, as she 
whispered over her glass to her particular friend of the moment, Captain 
Spicer. This gentleman's pallid visage was illumined with a radiance of 
ratified spite. His lips were pursed as though upon a plum of super- 
delicious gossip. He began to whisper and mouthe. Young Squire Greene 
approached the couple with an eager ear and an innocent noddy face that 
strove to look vastly wise. 

“T assure you,’? mouthed the captain. ‘ Was T not there?” 

“Tn his bedroom ?”’ cried Lady Flyte, with a shrill laugh. 

Lady Maria's cockatoo crest rose more fiercely. It seemed to Kitty Bell- 
airs as if she heard the old lady's jaws rattle. It was certain that in her 
wrath she squawked louder than even the late lamented Toto. Then Mis- 
tress Kitty, who, to say the truth, began to find the scene a little beyond en- 
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‘** AUNT MARIA,’ HE SAID, ‘LET ME PRESENT MISTRESS BELLAIRS, 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
joyment, felt the young arm upon which she leaned stiffen, the young figure 
beside her rear itself with a new manliness. 

‘*Pray, Mistress Bellairs,’”? said my Lord Verney—he spoke loudly and, to 
her surprise, with perfect facility, even dignity, ‘‘ will you allow me to intrg- 
duce you to my aunt, Lady Maria Prideaux ?—Aunt Maria,’’ said he, and 
his voice rang out finely, imposing a general silence, ‘‘let me present Mis- 
tress Bellairs. This lady has graciously condescended to accept me as her 
future husband. I am the happiest and the most honored of men.”’ 
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The last sentence he cried out still more emphatically than the rest, and 
then repeated it with his eye on Kitty’s suddenly flushed cheek, almost in a 
whisper and with a quiver of strong emotion. 

The astounded Mistress Kitty rose from her deep courtesy with a swelling 
heart. 

“The dear lad,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘The dear, innocent, chivalrous 
lad !"’ 

There was almost a dimness in her brilliant black eye. Her emotion was 
of a kind she had never known before—it was almost maternal. 

Under stress of sudden genuine emotion, the wit of intrigue in the clever- 
est woman falls in abeyance. Mistress Bellairs found no word out of the 
new situation. 

Lady Maria’s deafness had increased to an alarming extent. 

‘¢ Gratified, I’m sure,’’ she mumbled, stuck out her dry hand and withdrew 
it before Mistress Bellairs had time to touch it. 

‘“My future wife,’’ bawled the budding peer in his aged relative’s ear. 

It was curious to note how old Lady Maria seemed suddenly to have be- 
come. Huddled in herself, she nodded vacantly at her nephew. 

‘Thank ye for asking, my child,”’ said she, ‘‘ but the waters try me a good 
deal.”’ 

Lord Verney attempted another shout, in vain. 

‘So Sir George says,’’ remarked my lady. 

‘OTis the very eye of my poor dear Toto,’’ thought Mistress Bellairs. 

Lord Verney looked round in despair. Miss Selina thought him monstrous 
handsome and gallant, and her poor old-maid’s heart warmed to the lover in 
him. She approached Lady Maria and gently lifted her trumpet. 

Lady Maria, glad enough of a diversion, applied it to her ear with un- 
wonted affability. 

‘¢ What is it, my dear? Any sign of the duchess ?”’ 

‘¢- Your nephew,”’ said Miss Selina, in modest accents, ‘‘ your nephew, my 
Lord Verney, wishes to inform you that he is about to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with the lady he has just introduced to you.”’ 

Miss Selina blushed behind the mouthpiece as she made this announce- 
ment. Then she cried, ‘‘Oh !’’ with an accent of suffering, for Lady Maria 
had rapped her over the knuckles with the instrument. 

‘¢ Matrimonial fiddlesticks !’ said Lord Verney’s aunt. ‘‘Selina, you’re a 
perfect fool !—Madam,”’ remarked the wraith of the departed cockatoo, in- 
clining her crest with much dignity toward the blooming Kitty, ‘‘I wish you 


good-morning !”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER, FOR TIE ‘(CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY,” 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


By THEODORE WATERS. 


HREE great engineering feats, now in the minds of three leading na- 
tions, promise to alter the commercial and diplomatic conditions of the 
world. One is the trans-continental canal route across Central America. 

Another is the African Cape-to-Cairo Railway of Cecil Rhodes. The third is the 
Trans-Siberian Railway of the Czar. The first and second of these are hardly 
beyond the stage of contemplation. They will be known as Twentieth Cent- 
ury feats. The last, however, is a Nineteenth Century fact ; it is well under 
way. European powers are watching its progress attentively, for it is recog- 
nized that, in spite of the Peace Conference suggested by its projector, it con- 
tains all of the essentials for a great diplomatic coup—a ruse of ‘‘ the man 
who walks like a bear’’ to secure ultimately his slice in the partition of the 
East. Just now, too, it is of even more interest to the people of this coun- 
try than the Isthmian Canal, because, abstractly speaking, the trans-Siberian 
Railway is being built in the United States. 
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THE PORT OF VLADIVOSTOCK, ON THE PACIFIC COAST, SIBERIA. 
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MAP OF ASIA, SHOWING TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO VLADIVOSTOCK. 
Prepared expressly for Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly by Rand, McNally & Co., Publishers. 


Let the latter proposition be explained first. The contracts for the equip- 
ment of the Siberian road are being given to American firms. Carnegie and 
the Maryland Steel Co. are to supply the rails ; Baldwin Locomotive Works 
are working night and day on the locomotives ; the Pressed Steel Car Co. is 
to supply freight-car bodies ; Westinghouse and another New York firm will 
make the air-brakes and the electrical apparatus ; the bridges are being 
made at Sparrow Point, Md. Stationary engines and other features of the 
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IN THE BOILER FACTORY. 
machine shop equipment have been made in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Schenec- 
tady and other American cities. Altogether this means the employment of 
an army of American workmen and the influx from Europe of many thou- 
sands of dollars. Furthermore, the adoption of these American made goods 
means that many of the supplies of the future necessarily will be bought 


SCENE AT THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS—ENGINES IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
FOR SHIPMENT TO ASIA. 
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TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE TRANS-SIBERIAN LINE. 


from this country. In practice it is found much cheaper for a foreign 
country to replace a broken driving wheel, for instance, from the original 
maker, who keeps it in stock, than it is to make the wheel abroad. This 
applies to most of the eyuipment. So the effect of these Siberian contracts is 
highly cumulative. The point is so very important that it may be interest- 
ing to trace out the far-reaching effects in detail. 

The order for steel rails for which American rolling mills recently competed 
was for 180,000 tons. Since thirty foot rails at eighty pounds to the yard 
weigh 800 pounds, this order means enough track to equip at least 1,200 
miles of road, or approximately the distance between Irkutsk and the nearest 
reaches of the River Obi, which for purposes of comparison are as wide apart 
as New York and Kansas City. This, be it said in passing, is but one of the 
seven working divisions of the new Siberian road. Most of the iron for this 
order of rails has not yet been mined. So that there is prospective work and 


ON THE FREIGHT DOCKS AT HONG KONG, CHINA, SHOWING TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
MATERIAL SHIPPED FROM AMERICA. 
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wages for the miners who get it out of the ground, for the men who convert 
it into steel, for the rollers who make the rails, for the railroads which han- 
dle them, and for the ships which will convey them to Russia. It wil] require 
hundreds of freight cars to draw them to the coast, and it will need the tonnage 
capacity of several steamers the size of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse to take 
them to Europe. Yet this large amount of rails will be sufficient to equip 
only one-fourth of the line of the Trans-Siberian road with single track. Three 
times the above amount will be needed to equip the entire road in addition to 
what is ordered now, not to speak of the sidings necessary for trains to pass 
one another. And, if the Russian Government should ever equip the road 
with double track, it would mean the duplicating of all that has just been 
described. In other words, 1,335,000 tons of American steel would be neces- 
sary to supply the Trans-Siberian road with double track. Finally, when 
you consider the branch lines which will tap its 4,7414 miles of length like 


STATION AT IMAN, ON THE IMA RIVER. 


the innumerable branches from the trunk of a great tree and extend away in- 
definitely into the wilds of Siberia any distance you please, the mind is dazed 
by the infinity of figuring which would be necessary to arrive even at an 
approximate estimate. A similar condition presents itself when the proba- 
ble cost of such an enterprise is considered ; for even the crude affair now 
under way is expected to cost the Russian Government $175,000,000 at the 
least, and several competent engineers have declared it their opinion that 
this estimate is not large enough by half. Yet, if doled out at first hand 
without interest, it is enough to keep 2,500 families in comparative affluence 
for fifty years. The possession of just one year’s interest on it at five per 
cent. would make the man who collected it a millionaire eight times over. 
Now, the steel rails are the least human part of the Trans-Siberian road 
with which Americans have to deal. When riding in a railway carriage, 
one’s mind is apt to stray very scldom to the track, unless it be disagreeably 
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A SIBERIAN SETTLEMENT, IN WINTER-TIME, 


_so, when foreed by the jolts and jars. The locomotive, however, is always 
of interest and pride to the passengers whom it has pulled. This feeling 
will be doubly enhanced for Americans who ride over the Russian road, be- 
cause the great locomotives which will draw the trains wére made in Phila- 
delphia. The Baldwin Locomotive Works have been working night and 
day, turning out great wood and coal-burning engines for the Czar. Six 
thousand seven hundred men are hard at work on the engines which they 
construct at the rate of two a day. Think of it! Two complete locomotives 
every day in the year. One would almost think that there would be a glut 
in the market. Yet there are factories in Paterson, N. J., Schenectady, N.Y., 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pa., and in Illinois, with capacities comparatively 
as great. It shows the remarkable impetus that has been given to railroad 
construction—how the United States in this line is becoming the supply depot 
of the world. An instance was recently had of this in Philadelphia, where the 
steamship Puritan cleared for Siberia and China with the largest cargo of 
railway material that has ever been taken from any port in the United States. 
She was bound first for Vladivostock, and she had on board forty of the loco- 
motives which had been made at the rate of two a day, tenders for these 
locomotives, and eighteen steel bridges for the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
These latter she left at New Chwang, China, and the combined destination is 
significant from a diplomatic point of view, as will be seen later in the pres- 
ent article. While the latter is in course of preparation, another steamship, 
the Uplands, is being loaded with a cargo similar to that of the Puritan. She 
will go to the same destination. During the latter part of 1898 Philadelphia 
sent seventy-one locomotives to Siberia, and an order for seventy-seven is 
now being executed. In addition to these it may be said, by the way, that 
over three hundred other locomotives were shipped to the Far East last year 
by American firms ; some for commercial purposes merely, others as part of 
the equipment of the Powers, who thus in times of peace are preparing for 
the struggle to come. 

All of the locomotives sent to Siberia are of the modern type, some of them 
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able to haul 3,200 tons, and all of them fully abreast of the best American 
engines of their class. This agues that the road is to be essentially modern 
in all of its parts, and not a makeshift from which a growth is expected to 
be made. For the standard of a modern railroad is a matter of dovetailed 
details. A locomotive weighing, as do the Siberians, 136,800 pounds, can 
be operated only on 80-pound rails laid on a roadbed of corresponding 
stiffness. The fitness: of things becomes compulsory. Modern cars and 
rolling stock will be ordered to accompany the locomotives ; none 
others would fit the road. Hence the Russian officials are compelled to 
turn to the United States for the rest of the equipment—first, because of the 
standard maintained ; second, because of the great speed with which Ameri- 
can wares are turned out. The triumph of the Atbara Bridge on the Nile is 
proof of this. A Pennsylvania firm made this bridge just as they might a 
sky-seraper. They found the dimensions of the river near Khartum, 
and then constructed a complete bridge ; all of the parts interchangeable ; 
every rivethole in its proper place, and every rivet exactly like every other 
rivet ; every part of the bridge numbered and ready to fit into its place in the 
general mosaic. It was, comparatively speaking, little more than a game at 
building blocks to set up that bridge—a matter of weeks, not months or 
years as it had been before. Finally, it was a great object lesson to the Eng- 
lish engineers, whose eyes it opened and whose methods it revolutionized, 
They had been used to welding the iron forms for foreign bridges and doing 
the fitting on the ground. This occupied a long time, for much of the heavy 
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work was done far from the factory. The American idea causes very little work 
to be done on the ground. A complete bridge is made at home and then ex- 
ported. The work of fitting is a minor consideration. This grasp and dis- 
posal of the problem in such a masterly manner has so captivated foreign 
engineers that an order to send a skyscraper abroad is logically to be expected 
in the near future. At any rate, it could be fulfilled just as was the bridge 
contract. The immediate result, however, is the regular exportation of big 
bridges and the special exportation of those on the Puritan and Uplands. 
The company which constructed the Atbara bridge has just closed a contract 
to supply 7,000 tons of bridge work for the government railways of Japan. 
This, in detail, embraces 45 double-track 100-foot spans and 11 single-track 
200-foot spans. Other firms are competing for contracts in bridges for the 
Chinese railways, and exportations of the same kind are expected to be made in 
token of the contemplated African railways. This, while perhapsa trifle foreign 
to the subject in hand, is yet essential in view of the interlacing aspirations of 
the Powers in the East. The Russian bridges were many of them made by a 
Maryland firm, and they are of the kind that are first built and then erected. 

There has been for some time in America a scarcity of steel, which may 
bear heavily on the contract for freight cars exported to Siberia: It is not 
that there is any lack of raw material, judging the supply by previous produc- 
tion; but the inflated exportation of steel goods and the consequent activity 
of otherwise idle factories have thinned out the flow in the regular channels. 
Some of the big manufacturers, used to absorbing all the necessary ore in 
sight, have been compelled to make common issue and cause with the smaller 
men. To complicate the situation, there has bcen also a ‘‘ famine”’ of freight 
cars, due, as with steel, less to the scarcity (judged by former standards) than 
to the immense and immediate acceleration in the movement of freight. This, 
also, in spite of the fact that the wheel loads of freight cars have quadrupled in 
a few years. Now, the modern freight car is not the wooden affair to which 
we have been used. It is made of steel, stamped out, and the various parts 
pressed into shape so that it may be exported conveniently. This feature of 
the car has led to orders from foreign countries, the most important being the 
Russian contract. In view of this and the extra demand at home, a car man- 
ufacturing company asked Carnegie to supply them one thousand tons of 
steel a day for ten years. Steel, at the average market rate, is worth $20 a 
ton, so that, with an average of 300 working days in the year, the order will 
in the end be worth $6,000,000. facts of time and money of great encourage- 
inent to the wage-workers who turn out this vast amount of metal. Here 
again the advantage of the skyscraper idea in American steel-making becomes 
apparent. How much easier and economical to export the forms of knocked- 
down stecl cars to be set up in Siberia than to send space-consuming wooden 
cars which Would have to be made and braced before shipment, even if the 
Russians thought well of ordering the latter style at all! 

Following out this eternal dove-tailing of the standards, each one of these 
locomotives, these freight cars, ete., must be equipped with an air-brake, an 
Ameriean product which so far has not been equalled in efficiency by any 
other device made for the same purpose. Furthermore, the universality of 
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the patents is so complete that the Russians are compelled to come to the 
United States for the right to provide this means of stopping their trains. In 
the matter of shop equipment for the minor repairs which inevitably will be 
necessary, the machinery is all being made in and exported from the United 
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States. Much of the machinery used in constructing the road has come from 
the same source. 

Let us now seize the economic moral of the situation from another stand- 
point. In the rolling mills where the rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway are 
being made, ten thousand men are employed. Six thousand seven hundred 
men are at work on locomotives for the road. The bridge-making companies 
employ 5,000 men. The freight car companies, six thousand. The Westing- 
house and the New York Air Brake companies keep five: thousand men at 
work, So that on these items alone there are over 32,000 Americans at work 
for the Czar of Russia. The families of these men, roughly estimating them 
at three persons besides the men themselves, although we believe this too 
small, bring the number of Americans, men, women and children, depending 
for sustenance on the Trans-Siberian Railway to 128,000. This is a direct re- 
sult of the triumph of our methods over those of our foreign competitors. The 
indirect result, such as the number of Americans employed in the handling of 
the supplies on the way to the coast ; the prosperity resulting from the com- 
mercial contact of those employed with their neighbors ; the employment of 
the neighbors on work which otherwise would have been performed by those 
now engaged in the Siberian work ; the prestige which the United States as an 
industrial factor must achieve among nations ; the impetus which the work 
must give to iron construction in the United States, so that she may fecl her- 
self competent. to step in and demand her share of the immense railroad de- 
velopment impending in Asia, Africa, South America and Australia—the in- 
direct result is indeed too great to be caleulated. In its way the construction 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad is an epoch-opening event in the history of 
American industry. 

Now, having witnessed the immediate and indicated the ultimate effect of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad on the prosperity of the United States, Iet us leave 
our army of American workmen to turn out the equipment, and look to the 
road itself and its probable effect on social and commercial Russia in particu- 
lar and on Europe and Asia in general. This great railway has been in the 
eve of Russian diplomacy ever since the war of the Crimea. Possibly it was 
a project before that, but that struggle showed the necd of a broader develop- 
ment than Russia had indulged in theretofore. The great modern trend 
toward centralization was recognized as an increasing foree by the advisers of 
the Czars quite as readily as by the ministers of other countries. Europe, 
which had entered the Nineteenth Century as a composite of many principali- 
ties, had merged into a comparative few great ‘ powers ’’; commerce, which 
had meant formerly the traffic of town with town, now meant gigantic inter- 
change between hemisphere and hemisphere ; language, which had been 
divided and subdivided into a babel of tongues over limited areas, until 
people on two sides of a mountain employed different and unrecognizable 
idioms, was rapidly simplifying into the collective speech of a few great na- 
tions: dress, which had been an emotional masquerade all over the world, 
had been universally simpliticd, until, for the male at least, one’s nationality 
was not to be recognized by one’s raiment ; travel, which had meant months 
of journeying from State to State, now meant short weeks of globe-trotting— 
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and so on through all the departments of life. This great centralizing process, 
this intcreommuniecation of human actions, ideas and habits, might go on, 
theoretically, until the whole world was a unit—one great country, one com- 
mercial system, one language, one mode of dress, etc., etc.; but in the ulti- 
mate result the influence, the impress, the force, of one great nation was bound 
to predominate. It might be England, it might be Germany, it might be 
France ; but yet again it might be Russia. At any rate, her rulers began to 
adjust her destinies apparently to this end. Geographically she covered one- 
seventh of the land area of the globe, which merely numerical designation is 
qualified by the valuable location she held on the map of Europe and Asia. 
Her commerce so far lay in the products of the soil, but the nucleus was as 
great as the matured development of some other countries. Her language was 
spoken by over 119 million persons, and she sought earnestly to maintain this 
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showing by severely discouraging the growing use of the French language in 
polite circles. In dress, which is unimportant, she followed the line of least 
resistance and adopted the fashion of the world. But in other things she was ° 
far less tractable. She had ways and customs of her own, modeled on the 
governmental and religious traditions of the empire, and she did not mean to 
give them up. However, her disposition being more Asiatic than European, 
she set about adapting the condition of affairs to suit her needs in a manner 
diplomatic, inconspicuous, but nevertheless forceful. It was a great move- 
ment, and a slow one; but, like all great movements, its momentum became 
irresistible and promised to be world-disturbing. Where England or Germany 
might have coerced, Russia persuaded, and then menaced the result of her 
persuasion with silent alternatives. She insidiously allowed her Jewish popu- 
lation to discern and to develop her outlying commercial advantages, and then 
quietly annexed the resultant development for the henefit of her Greek Church 
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adherents. She made a hidden virtue of her penal system and scattered the 
best blood of the Empire over the cold-bitten wastes of Siberia, in the end to 
develop it and fit it for its place in the ultimate mosaic. While other countries 
noisily forced their way into the commercial recesses of China, she hung along 
the northern border of the Yellow Kingdom, studying the customs of the 
Mongol, foresceing his needs and, in the Asiatic manner, worming her way to 
his heart. She sought to do for him inversely what the Chinese Wall once had 
done for his forefather. He had closed communication with the outside world 
with a great northern girdle of stone ; Russia hoped to open it for him with a 
girdle of steel—the Siberian Railroad. 

It was undoubtedly a significant event that the United States should have 
beaten England in the competition for the Russian contracts. One can find 
in it material for further illustration of the secret methods of ‘the Czars. For 
the Siberian road certainly constitutes the greatest menace to the trade su- 
premacy in China of other countries than Russia. Let us see how this may 
come to be. The Trans-Siberian road as originally projected was to be one of 
three routes leaving Russia at the convenient terminal point of some existing 
railway, and extending eastward somewhere above the northern boundary of 
Mongolia and Manchuria, and dipping southward after crossing the Amur 
River to Vladivostock, on the Bay of Peter the Great, which latter is an inlet 
of the Japan sea. These three routes, which may be likened to our Northern, 
Central and Southern Pacific Railroads, were discussed more in the light of 
diplomatic and commercial expedients than in view of the engineering diffi- 
culties likely to he encountered. One of these routes was to be a continuation 
of the already existing Ural Mines Railway, extending eastward through the 
barren northlands. The Southern route was to be a prolongation of the old 
Orenburg Railway, across the unpeopled steppes and through the Barnaul 
mining district. The Central route which was chosen eventually will extend 
through a fertile, well peopled country between the objectionable rivers and 
marshes on the north and the barren steppes on the south—a course which 
will permit of its, so to speak, living on the country as it advances. But 
mark the set purpose kept always in view. These routes all converged and 
met at Nijni Udinsk, less than half of the way across Siberia, so that the plan 
of hemming in the complete northern boundary of the Chinese Empire was 
never for one moment abandoned. It is, indeed, the intention of the Russian 
Government to oceupy all three routes in the indefinite future. 

If you will examine the prospectus issued by the Russian Department of 
Grade and Manufacture, you will find a carefully prepared statement of the 
ostensible purpose of the Trans-Siberian Railway. Here, for instance, is the 
proposed route: Starting at Teheliabinsk and extending to the River Obi, 
thence to Irkutsk, to Misovskaya, to Srjetensk, to Khaborovka, to Grafskaya, 
to Vladivostock. In May, 1891, the Czarovitch, now Emperor Nicholas II., 
broke ground for the road by digging the first sod at Viadivostock. “It is also 
a fact that part of the road has been built north from this point around the 
northeastern border of Manchuria. Yet it is thought that this part of the 
road may be subsidiary—a mere branch of the main intention. Let us see 
why! Tf you will take the map of China and look for its railroads, you will 
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find probably two or three spasmodic sections of coal roads which have sur- 
vived the prejudice of ancestor worshipers and which lean toward the coast as 
though afraid of extending too far into the unprotected interior. The longest 
of these roads extends from Peking to Tien-tsin, and thence northeasterly, 
nearly three hundred miles, to Ning-yuan. Its general trend is from the 
capital of China toward Vladivostock. But this comparatively short length 
of line will soon be only part of a great svstem of Chinese railroads. It will 
be remembered by the reader that the Imperial Government granted a con- 
cession last vear to a Chinese-American syndicate, headed by the late Senator 
Brice, for the purpose of constructing a railway from Hong Kong on the 
China Sea, via Canton, to Han-Kau. Han-Kau is in the center of one of the 
most fertile and populous districts in the empire. Another concession was 
made to a Belgian syndicate for a line extending north from Han-Kau to 
Peking. So, with the line already in existence and the proposed lines named 
in the concessions, there shortly will be in China a continuous railway route 
starting at Hong-Kong and extending through the middle of the country past 
twenty cities, running through the fertile valleys of the Yang-tse-Kiang and 
the Hoang Ho, where the value of the soil products is very great, passing 
over mountain ranges where the value of the mineral deposits is greater, 
touching half a dozen ports on the Gulf of Pechili from which communica- 
tion with the sea is convenient, and finally, having accomplished all this, 
making a dead-set in the direction of the Trans-Siberian terminus—Vladivo- 
stock. 

It is not too much to say that the Russians have anticipated this, and that 
the trend of their road will be altered en route to take advantage of the Chinese 
development. Critics of the Eastern situation have openly asserted their be- 
lief in the Russian intention to make Port Arthur a terminus of the road. 
One eminent writer declares that part of the present route of the Siberian 
road will for a time be abandoned and a sharp turn be made at Streusk on 
the Shilka River, so that the main line can pass directly through Manchuria, 
and joining a branch line from Vladivostock at Kirin or Kalyuen, pass down 
to the Chinese terminus at Ning-yuen. Then, indeed, will the Czar control 
the main artery of land communication in the East. The line which will 
probably follow the route of the Grand Canal; the Central Chinese line 
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described above ; the line which probably will stretch away from Han-Kau 
through the valley of the Yang-tse to India and Thibet—these will all Ihe 
feeders for the great project which the Czar inaugurated in May, 1891. He 
will be able to move and to control the movement of crops and merchandise 
between the Atlantic -and the Pacific, and he will be able at a critical mo- 
ment to hurry great legions of his conscripted soldiers from one side of the 
globe to the other in a manner which no other country will be able to antici- 
pate. Having already appealed to the Chinese mind through the oneness of 
double dealing which characterizes the two nations, he will be able to cement 
the feeling into a positive and declared alliance which will enable these two 
nations absolutely to control the politics of Asia to the enforced exclusion of 
European powers—China to avoid the personal disadvantages of partition, 
Russia to enjoy the political and commercial advantages of exclusive inter- 
course. This is the end striven for. If it comes to pass, Russia will domi- 
nate the greater part of the world. 

Meantime let us see how the work of preparation is being carricd out. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway at the time of the present writing is approaching 
Lake Baikel, and hence may be said to be half finished. It has accomplished 
the point where the three routes converged and has already started to skirt 
the northern edge of Mongolia. The work is being pushed forward rapidly, 
but not so rapidly as it might be were the engineering methods emploved a 
little more modern than they are. There is an underlying taint of corruption 
in the work, as may be seen from some recent reports concerning the treat- 
ment of the laborers. The laborers are unskilled or skilled, according as they 
are native or foreign to the soil. Many have been imported, but the ma- 
jority are drawn from the masses of Siberian convicts and exiles. The con- 
victs are forced to work on the road; the exiles are ‘‘induccd’’ to do so. 
For the former, eight months of labor counts as one vear of penal servitude ; 
for the latter, one year of work on the road counts as two of exile. But 
there is muich free labor. A recent report giving an approximate estimate of 
the force employed, is as follows: 37,000 laborers ; 14,000 carters ; 6,000 
surfacemen ; 5,000 carpenters; 4,000 stonemasons; 2,000 riveters; or 
roughly, a total —counting the directors and sub-directors in charge — of 
70,000 men. ~ 

The Government is offering great inducements to the peasants of Russia to 
settle in Siberia, and as a result emigration has been filling up the fertile 
plains of the Obi and the Irtish and the land beyond. Forty-three acres of 
land are given to each peasant settling in the provinces of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk, and every family is entitled to a reduction in railway fare, which 
makes the cost of travelinga mere trifle—one shilling per one hundred miles. 
Of course, once at his destination, the settler must stay, the return journey 
being possible only at a rate far beyond his means. The scheme amounts 
therefore to permanent colonization. One hundred thousand emigrants left 
the crowded Russian communes for Siberia in 1892 ; 150,000 went in 1893 ; 
180,000 in 1894. The number has been increasing since. One hundred 
thousand passed over the border during the single month of May, 1896. 
During 1898 the great mob of home-seckers numbered 400,000, all rushing 
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madly into the land which but a 
few years ago was synonym for 
terror and desolation. Specta- 
tors have said that the movement 
resembles a panic, and that worse 
still, the authorities, unprepared 
for the gigantic influx, have been 
unable to provide for it, and that 
many of the emigrants are herded 
like cattle en route, around sta- 
tions, in cars, in wayside inns, 
ete., where the necessaries of life 
even are not enjoyed in any great 
abundance. Many of these emi- 
grants have stopped to labor on 
the railroad and so become part 
of the engineering system, which 
is better off in the way of sup- 
plies, since it is entitled to live 
on the country it penetrates. 
Doubtless many of these men 
will remain railway servants all 
of their lives, for even when the 
road is completed there will be 
needed an army of laborers for 
its maintenance, those required 
merely to clear away snowdrifts 
during several months in the 
year forming no inconsiderable 
number. 

So the work is being pushed 
forward with engineering diffi- 
culties that seem wellnigh insur- 
mountable ; through long valleys 
where summer is a question of a 
month or two and the frosts never 
leave the ground; over great 
rivers like the Tobol, the Ishim, 
the Irtisch and the Yenisei, which 
have to be bridged while the 
floods carry down long barriers 
of ice ; over high mountains, like 
those of the Yablonovai range, 
where a summit level of 3,685 
feet is reached, where the subsoil 
is continually frozen and the cuts 
are filled with snowdrifts ; over 
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trackless wastes where the compass and the sun are the only guides; 
over inclosed seas like Lake Baikel, across which the Trans-Siberian’ 
trains will be transported bodily on 4,000 ton steamers, which will have 
to force their way through the ice. Later on, this boat-crossing may 
be done away with, but if so it will be at a cost of fifty-four miles 
of tunneling and cutting through granite, gneiss and sandstone. These 
are the difficulties of this great engineering work. Probably no other 
railway in the world will have been constructed at such an expense 
of energy, money and human suffering. Will the end justify the means? 
In the opinion of the Czar, to whom these things are but necessary pedestal 
blocks to his throne—Yes! Already the results begin to manifest themselves. 
A recent dispatch from St. Petersburg states as follows: ‘The increase of 
the traffic on the eastern and still more on the western section of the Siberian 
Railway has surpassed all expectation. The last year’s traffic returns of the 
western Siberian section show 350,000 passengers, nearly 490,000 tons of 
goods, and 400,000 peasant emigrants. Last winter, although 600 new trucks 
were added and 1,600 old ones borrowed, there was an accumulation of 
7,000 truck loads of goods for which no means of transport could be found. 
Of the 490,000 tons carried over the railway in 1898, more than 320,000 
tons consisted of cereals. With the opening of the through traffic to the 
Pacific, the extension of the road as a carrying agent must be enormous. It 
is calculated that five years hence, the Trans-Siberian Railway will have a 
goods traffic of 1,700,000 tons per annum. 

‘Tt is proposed to spend over $40,000,000 in developing traffic during 
the next few years. Heavier rails and side tracks are to be laid, and 1,429 
bridges reconstructed. The average speed of trains is now 20 versts (13.26 
miles) an hour for passenger, and 12 versts (7.956 miles) an hour for goods 
traffic. When the reorganization is complete, it will be possible to run 
trains at 50 versts (33.15 miles) an hour, which would enable them to travel 
from Moscow to Vladivostock in ten days. The distance separating the 
Atlantic from the Pacific could then be traveled in considerably less than a 
fortnight.’’ ; 

The Russians are prone to revere an auspicious date. In May, 1705, 
Peter the Great founded his capital, St. Petersburg, ‘‘thereby breaking 
through the Neva a window into Europe.’’ In May, 1905, the present Nicholas 
IT. hopes to be able to travel on his railway continuously from the ‘‘ Window 
of Europe’ to Vladivostock, the ‘‘ Golden Gate ofthe East.’’ It will be an 
epoch-marking anniversary, for it will probably produce as lasting an effect 
on the Asian world as did the act of the elder Czar on the European. 
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[Being extracts from the journal of one John Rolfe, gentle commoner in the reign of James I., concerning his 
marriage to Pochahontas, Princess of Virginia.] 


By FRANCES ROBERTS. 


T is now one year since Governor Gates did divide the land 
so that each man should have three acres of his own, the 
fruits of which no one might gather but himself. The bene- 
fits of the system are now apparent. The colonists are become 
more cheerful, industrious and prosperous than under com- 
mon law. We are now seven hundred souls in colony, new 
plantations are laid out on every side, and twenty new houses 
are built in Jamestown. I have planted my three acres of land 
in tobacco which grows wild in these parts, and am hopeful 
that it is capable of cultivation. Sir Thomas Dale says no, 
but he knows naught of agriculture......... Raters 

To the field, where I did see the Governor go by with his 
wig awry and his coat flapping in the wind. He would receive 
more respect if he were more particular in his dress. One can- 
not revere asloven. In less than an hour he returned, much 
disturbed. It seems the Captain Samuel Argall, who obtained 
corn for us in the starving time, hath kidnapped the Indian 
maid, Pocahontas, and hath taken her to his ship at the mouth 
of the James. She is daughter to old Powhatan, chief of the 

Chickahominay, and Sir Thomas says it is like to breed trouble. 

Old Powhatan hath sent to demand his daughter, and Sir Thomas hath 
ordered me to bring her to Jamestown. I set out to-morrow. I would the 
Lord had been satisfied when He created man. The tobacco hath begun to 
bloom, and I would be here to care for it but for this chit................... 
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I have seen Captain Argall. A great, blustering villain in high boots and 
long, black mustaches, and his face be covered with scratches. He refused to 
deliver Pocahontas into my hands until I produced the Governor’s warrant, 
when he led me below. In the far corner of the cabin was a maid, tall and 
slight, in a dirty suit of dressed deer skins. Her hair was decked with gaudy 
feathers. When Argall drew near, she gave a fearful scream, and struck at 
him with her hands, scratching like a wild cat. When she saw me, she 
ceased and stood staring, her finger in her mouth. The light fell full on my 
old suit of crimson cloth with black trimmings, that did cost me £24 when it 
was new, and I will confess, without vanity, that I was probably the finest 
man she did ever see, being used to naked Indians. She ceased her cries and 
hung her head. I attempted to talk to her, but made little progress, as she 
knows no English. Argall is afraid of her and hath consented to let me 
carry her to Jamestown. I would sooner take a wild cat................68- 

Again in Jamestown, and alive. It is a miracle. Pocahontas is a devil. 
She did keep me in hot water from the time we left the ship until I gave her 
to the Governor ; now hiding in the woods like a monkey, now mimicking a 
wild beast until my men a’most died of fright. She jumped into the river, 
and was all but drowned, because I would not let her put my second best 
beaver on her greasy head. I thank God it is over. The tobacco is coming 
on apace, and I topped half the plants this day. I cannot help but see I 
have made a great impression on the Indian. It is fortunate that I am not 


God help me! A horrible thing has come to pass, and I am to be made 
miserable for life. This morning the Governor did send for me. 

“Mr. Rolfe,’ he said, at once, ‘‘you are devoted to your King and 
country ?”” 

‘Sir, my life is at your service.” 

He drew a sigh of relief, and went on to say that dark clouds had gathered 
around us; we were in the midst of great dangers; happy the man who 
could lead us forth—and so on. Words, words! As hollow as the head that 
spoke them. The gist of it was: Pocahontas refuses to return to her father, 
and Powhatan hath offered her in marriage to one of the Englishmen. 

“The maid is willing, and hath expressed preference for a certain gen- 
tleman.”’ 

My hair stood on end. I saw the trend of his remarks with horror. 

‘Great God, sir!’ I interrupted, ‘‘she is a heathen !”’ 

He looked at me, coldly. ‘She will be baptized.”? I groaned. ‘‘ Parson 
Whittaker will instruct her. She confers honor on the man of her choice. 
She is a Princess of blood royal.”? —T thought of ragged, dirty old Powhatan, 
with his lying tongue, whom we had crowned for sport with an old brass 
crown of the London Company's. ‘‘ TTeiress, under our noble King, of these 
broad lands. In all but breeding and education she is your superior. You 
are a fortunate man, Mr. Rolfe,’’ and he smiled. 

The sweat stood on my forehead. ‘‘I am beneath her,’’ I said, to gain 
time. ‘My honor aj 

“Your honor? Bah! She is willing to raise you to her rank, and the 
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Rolfes are no mean stock. You are too modest. God, but you are born to 
luck !’ He slapped me on the shoulder. 

I winced. ‘‘She must be fifteen years younger than I, who am but a dull 
scholard. In spite of your excellency’s kindness, I think she should wed 
near her own rank. There is Sir George Somers, or Sir Thomas Percy, or 
even my Lord De la Ware.”’ 

He frowned. ‘‘ Lord De la Ware is already wed, and the rest are but harum 
scarum lads. No, no, the Princess has chosen you, and the safety of the 
colony is in your hands. A refusal from you will ruin us. Powhatan only 
waits an excuse to attack us. She is of good heart. Think of her kindness 
to Captain Smith.” 

I nodded gloomily. ‘‘I wish Smith had married her,’’ I muttered. 

The Governor smiled more cheerfully. ‘Come, come, Mr. Rolfe, be more 
courteous. It is not every day a Princess wishes to wed you.”’ 

How could I be courteous, with the prospect of spending my life with a wild 
animal? I gave consent, I could not do otherwise, and though we had a 
toothsome stew of oysters for sup, I had no stomach for them. 

My mother! What will she say? I woke out of a sound sleep asking the 
QUeSTION.. 0.0... cee eee eee 

To the Parson’s, where I did see my future wife playing leap-frog with half 
a score of Indian boys. Thank God! my mother did not see her. When 
Pocahontas saw me, she did hide behind a tree, and I do not wonder. Parson 
Whittaker is instructing her, and the Governor hath promised I need hold no 
communication with her until after the wedding. 

The Governor hath begun to build a house for the Princess. O Lord! It 
is to be dressed logs like the others. Old Powhatan doth watch them jeal- 
ously, and hath demanded a house for himself better than any in the colony. 
The Governor will make his demands known to the Company, and doubts not 
that a builder will be sent out from England to build a royal palace. Poca- 
hontas doth follow me like a dog. I will not have it, and shall speak to the 
Gove;rnor............60seee 

Pocahontas was baptized Rebecca to-day by Parson Whittaker. The colony 
were present in their best suits, and I must confess the little devil looked 
quite demure. 

The tobacco will be a success. Eureka! In it lies the gold we came to 
seck, and the soil be that fertile that we can fill the pipes of the world and 
our own purses. Next year I shall experiment with rice and potatoes........... 

To church to be married to Rebecca. God help me! 

To Jackson’s to get the new suit for Rebecca. It is of blue cloth and very 
fine, and with the stays, did cost me £20. Rebecca hath thrown them on the 
floor and trampled on them. JI am in despair. She hath no desire to be as 
other women.............6. 

She hath just come in in her new suit, and though she hath the skirt 
wrong side before, and the stays fastened in the back, she looks seemly, and 
I am satisfied that my taste is good. She blushed with pleasure at my ap- 
proval. T believe she will turn out a beauty............... 

Rebecea hath been at cookery again, and did make a stew of green snakes, 
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which are very choice in these parts, and maize. It was poorly seasoned, 
and I could not stomach it. When I pushed the dish away, Rebecca burst 
into tears. I would starve if it were not for Dame Dawkins who keeps our 
house, which is very different from my mother’s where all is neat and 


Ships from England with letters for all. One from my mother, who do 
say that I confer honor on her and my father, and they thank God for such 
ason. ‘God grant we be not puffed up with worldly pride. Captain John 
Smith did visit us, and was amazed at your aspiring to the hand of a Princess. 
He did say that he hath often seen her royal highness playing in the streets 
of Jamestown bareheaded and barefooted, and without her court. You know 
his humorous tongue. Your father and I laughed and took his words cum 
grano salis. Greet our new daughter for us, and assure her of our love and 
loyalty. Your affectionate mother, 

**SaraH RObrFe. 

‘¢ Post-scriptum.—I send a few things to my daughter per Swallow. I trust 
she will like the socks which I did knit with my own hands.”’ 

Lord ! 

The Governor hath a message from the King. His Majesty is wroth with 
him for having married a Royal Princess without permission from the Crown. 
The Governor doth advise me to go to England to make my peace. It seems 
very hard that I should be in disgrace for what is not my fault, and I have 
no wish to take Rebecca where she hath no friends. Here in Jamestown all 
know and excuse her. Yet I should hate mightily to leave her—the little 
kitten... 

In London two weeks, and have lodgings at the court end of town. We 
had a rough voyage and Rebecca very sick. All things frighten her, for she 
hath no idea of the vastness of the world. -It is but two years since I left 
England. Have I changed as much? JI realize how insignificant is man— 
an atom in a world of atoms. Sir Thomas Dale did give me a letter to the 
Earl of Somerset, who was King’s favorite when he left England. I find he 
hath given place to one George Villiers, who hath been created Duke of 
Buckingham. This is good news. George Villiers and I were at King’s 
College together, and I remember him as full of airs as an egg is full of meat. 
As I whipped him and blacked his eye I trust he will remember me. 

T have sent for new clothes for Rebecca. Hers are not in the mode, and 
until she is properly clothed she cannot appear................ 

To the Mermaid where I did meet Captain John Smith. He greeted me 
warmly and I find he has become a great man. I took him to see Rebecca. 
She did not look up as we entered, and made a fine picture of sorrow as she 
sat alone. Captain Smith strode across the room and touched her on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Matoika,’’ he said. She rose and looked at him. She did not 
know him in his fine clothes. Then she threw herself in his arms, sobbing : 
“My father! You did promise Powhatan what was his should be yours, 
and he the same to you. You ealled him father, being in his land a stranger, 
and so will I call vou."’?) Whereat Smith exclaimed he durst not, for she was 
a King’s daughter. Rebecca stamped her foot with rage. ‘‘ You did call my 
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‘““1T WAS THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. .. . OH, LORD! THERE WAS REBECCA IN HER OLD 
DEERSKIN CLOTHES THAT I DID TELL HER TO BURN, SITTING CROSSED-LEGGED 
AS SHE WOULD IN HER FATHER’S WIGWAM.” 
Drawn by Frank R. Wood. 
father father, and think you I should fear to call you father? I tell you I 
will, and you shall call me daughter, and so shall I be forever and ever.’’ 
Much more she said in the Chickahominay tongue which I do not understand, 
and I marvelled at Captain Smith that he did speak the same, knowing I did 
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not understand. When he went away Rebecca ran to him and kissed him. 
T will not allow that. She is much too handsome and Smith is not her 
father in truth............... 

To the Duke’s with Captain Smith. Me in my fine new suit of light cloth 
with scarlet ribbons, and a new beaver which did cost me £3.4.. The Duke 
received me kindly though I fear he hath forgotten the black eye. He re- 
buked me for not sending him word that the Princess was in England and 
advised me to go to the Levee that I might make my peace with the King. 
Many fine gentlemen were there, as fine as I ever did see, and Mr. Ben Jon- 
son, a thin little man of no parts, who has been made poet laureate and who 
would pay his respects to Rebecca that he might write a poem about her.......... 

To the city on business. When I did return an elegant chariot, trimmed 
with red velvet and gold lace, drawn by six barbs and as many pages, drew 
up at the door. It was the Duke of Buckingham. I led him to the with- 
drawing room and, oh, Lord ! there was Rebecca in her old deerskin clothes 
that I did tell her to burn, sitting cross-legged as she would in her father’s 
wigwam. A sorry contrast to my Lord, who wasa very popinjay. He bowed 
low and, raising her hand to his lips, did express his pleasure at being the 
first to welcome her Royal Highness to England. Rebecca looked at-him. I 
could see his fine clothes had impressed her. She drew near and invited 
him to sit beside her. This I could not permit, and slipped into the vacant 
place myself. She glared at me but I was not frightened, though I had seen 
the same look in her eyes when she killed my dog because he did eat a cake 
she did put away for herself. I will not allow such a rake to sit beside my 
wife—one who hath had his amours in every city in Europe................ 

To court with Captain Smith, who is in high favor and who did point out 
all the notables, viz: My Lord Bacon, who is in scant favor with the King 
for he hath opposed the marriage of the Duke’s brother, Sir John Villiers, a 
vile profligate without a penny, to my Lady Hatton’s daughter, who will have 
a well-filled purse. There was Mr. William Laud, whom the Queen hath had 
appointed Dean of Gloucester and who hath come to kiss hands on his pre- 
ferment. Prince Charles, a seemly youth, stood in the window talking to 
three men in sober dress and close cropped hair; Mr. John Hampden, who 
is newly married to my Lord of Cromwell’s daughter, his wife’s cousin, Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell, and Mr. Pym, a member of the exchequer and who is called 
King Pym by his familiars. There was a stir in the ante room and the King 
entered, leaning on the arm of the Duke. His Majesty hath little of the 
King about him. In Virginia we would call him ricketty. His legs are 
small for his body and hia eyes dull and fishlike. He does not look a man 
of parts as the King of so great a country should. The Duke hath more of 
rovalty. He wore a suit of pearl and silver tissue, the like of which I never 
did see. He was most gracious and commended me to the King. His Ma- 
jesty scowled and said: ‘‘ He that hath married the Princess of Virginia? 
On my soul! You are a brave man to beard us in our very court, if you be 
that one.’? He looked with suspicion at me. I bowed low. ‘‘I am indeed 
that unhappy man.’’ The King laughed loudly. ‘‘Zounds, man! You find 
a tomahawk as dangerous as an axe. How are our affairs in Virginia?’’ I 
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told him well, and spoke 
of the wonderful growth of 
the tobacco, whereat he did 
scowl again and did say : 
‘«Hast never read the 
‘Counterblast to Tobacco,’ 
writ by ourself? My Lord 
Bacon, see that Mr. Rolfe 
does read it. A filthy and 
pernicious habit, sir. Send 
the Princess to the Queen.”’ 
With that he passed on and 
I home in high feather, and 
did find Rebecca throwing 
cakes out of the window to 
a crowd of beggar boys. I 
shut the window and or- 
dered them away. 

Rebecca is the talk of the 
town, All the court ladies 
do wear their hair a la 
Pocahontas. My Lord can- 
not say enough of her beau- 
ty and grace. He hath run 
my Lord of Essex through 
the arm for he did say 
Rebecca was a shade too 
brown. My Lord will ask 
his mother to present her 
to the Queen............... 

This day my Lady Buck- “you SHALL ANSWER TO ME FOR THIS!’ ”” 
ingham did present Re- Se aeeen a Om: 
becca to the Queen. She looked very seemly in her white silk, broidered in 
gold, and her hair dressed from her forehead. My Lady did say that the 
Queen received her kindly and did call her cousin and did kiss her, and that 
Rebecca did carry herself with grace. I have sent some Virginia hams to the 
Dutchess and some tobacco to the Duke. When I recall that it is only two 
years since Rebecca was a dirty little wench playing in the streets of an Indian 
village and is to-day received in the richest court in Europe, I am filled with 
wonder. 

Made arrangements with Mr. Van Dyke, the painter man, to do Rebecca’s 
portrait. He would paint her as an Indian, but that I will not allow, so she 
will sit as a court lady............... 

To the painter’s to bring home Rebecca. My Lord and Captain Smith 
there, which I do not like. To the Mermaid to sup, where I did hear that 
the Duke hath wagered £50 that he will be the lover of the new Princess in a 
month. God help her! 
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I will have to lock Rebecca up. She is coquetting with the Duke, who comes 
each day to see her on pretexts from the King. And when it is not the Duke 
it is Captain Smith, until I fear I will lose my wits if she do not cease......... 

To Paternoster Row for the newsletter, and find the Duke with Rebecca on 
my return. He said the Prince did invite the Princess to a merry-making at 
St. James. ‘‘She is ill,’’ I said sternly, for I knew full well it was not 
Prince Charles but Sir Rake himself, who would take her away, and I did 
make the most of the slight rheum in her head which she hath had these two 
days past. 

“What doth the Princess say ?’’ he insisted. 

‘Mistress Rolfe,’’ I corrected, white with rage, while Rebecca stood by, 
her eyes ablaze. ‘‘A woman takes rank from her husband, and my wife is no 
Princess, but plain Mistress Rolfe.’’ 

“Ts this so, Princess ?’’ he asked with a sneer at me and a smile at Rebecca. 

I be almost ashamed to say how my heart did beat while I waited to hear 
her answer. She turned pale and slipped her arm through mine, and did 
say, sweetly: ‘‘T am no princess, but Mistress John Rolfe.’’ 

I kissed her hand. ‘‘ You see, my Lord! You have made come to the 
wrong house. There is no Princess here.’’ 

‘You shall answer to me for this !’’ he cried, black with rage. 

But I cared nought for his wrath, I had Rebecca in my arms. 

I feel happier this day than in years. Rebecca hath asked me to take her 
away ; I am proud that she prefers me to the finest gentleman in Europe. 
She hath confessed she hath been in the wrong, and I do forgive her. One 
did just tell me that the Duke and Prince Charles are gone to Spain in dis- 
guise to see the Spanish Princess and that the Duke did go in a fit of pique. 
I fear me it will be my fault if a Spanish papist shares the throne of England. 
We go down in the country to-morrow. I do want my mother to see my 
wife. God knows, I love the little savage mightily ! 


UNLEASHED. 


By May WILKINSON Mownt, 

H, stream that flows from frozen fastness, 

¢ With silver-shining span reflecting 
The far skies’ reach, the mountains’ vastness, 

The boulders grim thy way deflecting ; 
That thrill of life which sets thee moving, 

Which looses thee from winter’s shrining, 
Throbs through my being—life is loving, 

And love—like thee—knows no confining. 


Oh, summer night, whose velvet fingers 
Entwine the world with pulsing flowers, 
Thou canst not still the fire that lingers 
In human hearts from sun-scorched hours. 
Above the earth and through it, thronging, 
Sweeps life a-wing, life warm, enthralling ; 
Oh, life is love, and love is longing, 
And love—like thee—knows no recalling. 


S BS 4 


HE great military school in the Highlands of the 
Hudson which has given to the nation the pre- 
eminent commanders of the past half century is 

but little understood by the mass of the American people. 

From the Academy at West Point went forth to the serv- 

ice of their country Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, § 

Thomas, McPherson, Schofield, Halleck, McClellan, Burn- NAPOLEON EN ROUTE 

side, Hooker, Buell, Pope, Rosecrans, Ord, McDowell, Bree a 


Sketched by Capt. Mar- 


: ra ; att on board the * Bel- 
Howard, Slocum, Wright and Curtis, all army comman- — [uatton board tne vo 


ders, save one—McPherson ; Hancock, Reynolds, Newton, — qfia'he,0meers Mess af 
Warren, Franklin, A. J. Smith, Couch, Humphreys, 7. 
Heintzelman, French, Keyes, Gordon, Granger, Stanley, Sykes, Griffen, 
W. F. Smith, Wright, Steele, J. J. Reynolds, Parke, Gilmore, Williams, 
J. C. Davis, J. G. Foster, Emory, Grover, McCook, Augur, Hartsuff, Gib- 
bon, Weitzel, Stoneman, Pleasonjon, Merritt, J. H. Wilson, and Fitz John 
Porter, all corps commanders, together with fifty-four division commanders, 
among whom are the familiar names of Doubleday, Buford, Gregg, Ricketts, 
Webb, Wilcox, Kautz, Kilpatrick, Upton, Custer, and many more. Robert 
Anderson, who held Sumter, and Lyon, one of the earliest slain in the great 
conflict, are among her sons. On the opposing side, Jefferson Davis and the 
South’s greatest generals, Robert E. Lee, Fitzhugh Lee, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson, Bragg, Longstreet, Joseph EK. Johnston, Magruder, 
Beauregard, Pemberton, Hill, McLaws, Buckner, Hood, J. FE. B. Stuart, Pender, 
Street and others, all held her diploma. At the outbreak of the Spanish war 
most of the distinguished graduates of the Civil War had passed away, or been 
retired, and the ranking positions in the regular army were nearly ‘all held 
by non-graduates who, as young volunteers, had received regular commis- 
sions at the close of the rebellion. But on the battlefields around Santiago 
the young graduates of the Academy again justified their alma mater, and 
out of the headless confusion of those ficlds, led the thin lines of regulars to 
victory. They, too, have been called upon to organize the new levies and 
head the regiments upon whose discipline the country depends to bring to a 
victorious close the unhappy struggle in the Philippines. Should the coun- 
try ever again have to face a war of real magnitude, it will surely appreciate 
the pre-eminence of the educated soldier, and the politico-military ignora- 
mus will pass into contempt and oblivion. 

The more accessible parts of the public buildings at West Point are 
familiar to the visiting public, but among the interesting features of the 
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Academy not so often seen is the Department of Drawing, with its large 
ateliers and galleries. These ateliers, in point of light, ventilation and 
general arrangement, have no superior in this country, and have associated 
with them a lecture-room with illustrative paraphernalia and electric lighting, 
and a photographic plant with special enlarging apparatus, which has proba- 
bly no duplicate on the continent. The present course in drawing at the 
Military Academy is mainly a course of technical graphics embraced in the 
field of applied geometry, and comprises cantography, topography, plane 
and descriptive geometry ; building, construction, ordnance, machine, forti- 
fication drawing; military sketching, reconnaissance, and elementary free- 
hand drawing. The course pursued, before the present head of the de- 
partment assumed control, comprised a good deal of water-color painting, 
and freehand figure and landscape, in black and white, from copies. All of 
this has been thrown out as unsuited to the needs of a technical school, and 
beyond the grasp of the general student who is not studying art. Souvenirs, 
however, of this early course are still preserved in the Academy, and a large 
number of these may be seen hung around the walls and stairways leading to 
the main rooms. Although most of the work of past generations of cadets 
has been taken away by them, and is now either destroyed or preserved by 
their relatives, some historic names are still represented in this collection. 
Around the walls of the stairways and the top floors of the Academic Build- 
ing, as already said, hang pictures which are to-day the property of the people 
of the United States, and among them appear the works of Generals Sherman, 
° Meade, Pleasonton, New- 
ton, Gilmore, Casey, Jer- 
ome Bonaparte and others. 
It is a regrettable fact that 
many pictures have been 
removed—one of them by 
General Grant—and others 
have been destroyed ; many 
of them because they were 
the productions of gradu- 
ates from the Southern 
States who were on ‘‘the 
other side’? during the War 
of the Rebellion; for, in 
those days, passions ran 
high at West Point as else- 
where. The records show 
that General Grant stood 
19 and General Sheridan 
29 in the ratings of their 
classes for drawing. Gen- 
erals Sherman and Meade 
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COLONEL ALBERT S. MILLS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT. 


Among the graduates of note who have stood high in drawing, Major- 
General John M. Schofield was No. 2; Hancock, No. 5; George B. Me- 
Clellan, No. 12; General B. McPherson, No. 2; John Newton, Chief of 
Engineers, No. 1; G. K. Warren, No. 4; James H. Wilson, No. 7; J. G. 
Parke, No. 6; G. A. Gilmore, No. 2; H. G. Wright, No. 14; Abner 
Doubleday, No. 3; D. N. Couch, No. 8; John Gibbon, No. 6; A. McCook, 


’ 


No. 12; J. F. Kent, No.6; A. S. Webb, No. 1; F. V. Greene, No. 9; 
Alfred Pleasonton, No. 5; George L. Andrews, Professor at the Military 
Academy, No.4; T. T. Casey, Chief of Engineers, No. 2; William Ludlow, 
Military Governor of Havana, No. 5; Irving Hale, No. 1; P. 8S. Michie, 
KE. E. Wood and G. B. Davis, Professors at the Military Academy, Nos. 4, 6, 
and 8 respectively ; and A. 8. Hardy, author, and Minister to Greece, No. 8. 
Two pictures which if sold would enrich the United States Treasury are early 
works of that eccentric American genius, now long resident in England, 
James McNeill Whistler, who once wore a United States uniform. He 
was, as his record shows, mainly conspicuous while at West Point for his 
proficiency in drawing, and his deficiency in everything else. James Adam 
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McNeill Whistler entered the Military Academy, July Ist, 1851, where he im- 
mediately took and held the position of first in drawing, though he was 
otherwise chiefly distinguished for his zeal in piling up demerits. He ob- 
tained 190 in his first year, and stood No. 212 on the conduct roll of 224 ; 
that distinguished divine, Dr. Francis L. Vinton, following hard after him as 
No. 214. The next year Whistler had 168 demerits, held the first rank in draw- 
ing, and was not examined in other studies, being absent on sick leave. The 
third year he was again at the head in drawing, but was No. 39 in philos- 
ophy, had 121 demerits, was ‘‘ found ’”’ in chemistry, and was discharged. He 
was at this time, July, 1854, seventeen years of age. 

The officers’ mess also possesses some gems and curios, in an art way, and 
probably the most attractive is a portrait sketch of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
taken from life, on board the Bellerophon in 1815, while on his way to St. 
Helena. It is the work of Captain Maryatt, and was presented to the mess 
by Sir Henry Irving. 

The Chair of Art and Drawing at the United States Military Academy is 
held by Colonel Charles W. Larned, who was born in New York City in 
1850, and graduated from West Point in 1870. He was appointed Professor 
of Drawing in 1876, and has occupied the chair uninterruptedly since 
then. Among his classmates were General Francis V. Greene, of New 
York City, and Professor F. 8. Holden, since many years director of the Lick 
Observatory. He is a well known writer, has lectured on educational and 
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ALFRED PLEASONTON, 1840 -’44.—WATER-COLOR DRAWING. 
Copy from colored print. Executed under the old system of instruction, now discontinued, 
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JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, JR., 1851. —WATER-COLOR DRAWING. 
Copy from print. Old system. 
art subjects, and has brought his department to rank with any in the world. 
In speaking of the work of his course at the Military Academy, Professor 
Larned says: ‘‘ Technical drawing has become the language of modern in- 
dustry, and a member of any of the technical professions can no more be 
permitted ignorance of it than of his mother tongue. Everything constructed 
in our age, from a cathedral to a boathouse, from a triple expansion engine 
to a penny whistle, from a sixteen-inch rifle on a disappearing carriage to a 
popgun, from a casemated fortification to a sewer—every manufactured thing, 
and all the mechanism of manufacture of this teeming industrial age, has 
first to be expressed on a plane surface in the language of form. All the 
millions of busy hands in the industrial world are directed by the drawing, 
without whose unerring guidance the myriad wheels of industrial energy 
would cease to revolve.’’ So much for the practical bread-and-butter side. 
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There is also the intellectual side of the education of the form perceptions 
and the study of its language, and in discussing the claims of the study of 
form and the methods of its graphical expression to be considered as an im- 
portant element in any scheme of general education, Professor Larned 
says in an address delivered before the Manual Training Conference held in 
Boston : ‘‘I cannot preface the subject better than by recalling the remarks 
of Professor Huxley, in his address to the Workingmen’s Club, delivered 
some years ago, on the subject of Technical Education. He said, ‘And 
especially I should require some ability to draw. I do not mean artistically 
—for that is a gift which may be cultivated, but cannot be learned—but with 
fair accuracy.’ 

‘‘In his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Aberdeen, he also says: 
‘But the man who is all morality and intellect, although he may be good 
and even great, is, after all, only halfa man... . In the mass of mankind 


JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, 1851—’53—PEN-AND-INK STUDY FROM A COLORED PLINT 
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JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER.—WATER-COLOR COPY OF A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH FROM 

THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY C. BEAUBCEUF. 
the esthetic faculty, like the reasoning power and the moral sense, needs to be 
roused, directed and cultivated, and I know not why the development of that 
side of his nature through which man has access to a perennial spring of en- 
nobling pleasure should be omitted from any comprehensive scheme of uni- 
versity education . . . . I should like to see Professors of the Fine Arts in 
every university, and instruction in some branch of their work made a part 
of the Arts Curriculum.’ 

‘These extracts give a brief presentation of the claims of the study of the 
expression of form from two points of view—the technical and the wsthetic— 
by a clear and close reasoner, a broad as well as a practical student of the 
problems of education, who stands squarely on the platform of science and 
utilitarianism. I say presentation : they are, in point of fact, hardly more 
than allusions ; and yet, considering the man and the occasions, there is 
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much therein that is significant, and more implied. They-will serve, there- 
fore, as a text for the development of some further considerations, based 
upon the following convictions, which are the result of my own experience : 
1st, that the study and graphical expression of form is in nature and in pos- 
sibility of achievement for the laity upon the same general footing as other 
branches of systematic education ; 2d, that in educational importance as a 
factor of mental discipline it is second to but few studies of the general cur- 
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Done in 1836, under Professor Robert Weir. 
riculum of our schools and universities ; 3d, that in broadening and refining 
effect upon the intelligence and in opening arenas for «esthetic develop- 
ment it has no superior among primary studies ; 4th, that in practical utility 
and universality of application it has few equals, perhaps none. These convic- 
tions are based in turn upon a personal experience of twenty-five years’ con- 
tinuous work in the instruction of young men recruited from every walk in 
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life, but princi- +5 : ree: ; = oy, 
pally from the 
middle and 
hand - working 
classes; from 
every section of 
the country ; 
from, nearly all 
of the national- 
ities composing 
our social body ; 
with greatly 
varying degrees 
of general intel- 
ligence; and I 
think I am safe 
in saying, with- 
out any previous 
graphical train- 
ing whatever, in 
eighty per cent. 
of the fifteen 
hundred or more 
students each 
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my personal supervision, not only in my own course of instruction, but 
as a member of the governing and examining body of the Military Acad- 
emy in the entire course of studies composing the curriculum of that 


no 
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institution. During this period I have closely observed the phenomena 
of formal apprehension in what may be called the average mind ; and 
the propositions I have enunciated are deliberate, and the result, I believe, 
of exceptional opportunities of study and comparison, under conditions of 
control not to be obtained elsewhere. At the Military Academy every cadet 
is required to complete and be pronounced proficient in every study of the 
course in its entirety, so that no account is taken of individual aptitude for 
special branches. It will be seen, therefore, that the opportunities for com- 
parison under average conditions are, as I have said, exceptional, and that 
the development of the individual in subjects independent of natural apti- 
tude is carried as far as education, reinforced by powerful personal motive 
and discipline, can go. Whatever prejudices are to be overcome before 
achieving the acceptance of these 
principles, in whole or in part, 
there will be none more difficult 
to deal with than those which 
arise from the twofold source of 
tradition and ignorance of the 
subject. Of the two, the former 
is the more obstinate. The lat- 
ter yields to investigation and 
enlightenment, but the preju- 
dices of tradition die hard. As 
regards the second, it is difficult, 
however, to address oneself to 
those who lack rudimentary ap- 
prehension of the subject under 
discussion. Men who have ‘‘ got 
ulong very well’? without a spe- 
cial accomplishment, and have 
neither practical nor theoretical 
acquaintance with its difficul- 
ties, its effects, or special uses, 
are very apt to look upon it 
with indifference or disdain. 
Their development along partic- 
ular lines is all-sufficient, and 
what they do not understand 
loses in importance in direct 
proportion to their ignorance of 
it. This sort of prejudice is by 
no means confined to weak or 
untrained minds. Tam inclined 
to think it stronger and more 
obstinate in minds which have a 
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one-sided development. I have known many able and excellent men who 
regarded literature as an amusing intellectual weakness, art as a rather 
trivial eccentricity, history as rubbish, law as hair-splitting, and so on, in- 
cluding in the category of their contempt or indifference every subject with 
which their training and mental habits had not brought them into contact. 

“Tt is a very strange fact that education since the Revival, in which the 
Greek influence has preponderated in many departments of thought and 
most forms of art, should have concerned itself so little with Greek methods 
of training. Since the humanists heralded in the streets of Padua and 
Bologna the new avatar of Pallas Athene, down to this latter day, her cult 
has been supreme in academic halls, but her methods generally have 
been ignored. A race of men the most intellectually subtle and the most 
artistically sensitive of all time, whose development was founded on physical 
culture, and with whom the acme of attainment was the skilled discipline of 
the facultics, has dominated the philosophy and art of more than twenty 
centuries, which, while copying and extolling this civilization, have never 
sought the road by which it was attained. 

“But the breezes of revolution are rustling through the dead leaves in 
many an academy; and the demand of the young world of thought is for an 
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Done in 1896, under Professor (. W. Larned. 
education that educates, that feeds the mind with the food of activity —not 
the narcotic of dreams and speculation ; that trains the physical faculties, 
making them skillful to perceive and to do; that prepares the intelligence 
for the great world problenis of to-day and to-morrow ; that gives bread, and 
not a stone—the genius of vital intellectual growth, and not the mummy of 
withered achievements. There is no reason why everyone should not write 
the Language of Form intelligibly, the majority with fluency, and very many 
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with skill and beauty. Surely there is no nobler, diviner language spoken 
upon earth. AsI have said before, I say again—it is the only universal 
language; it is the only perfect language; it is the only unchanging lan- 
guage ; it is the only language in which a vast number of the most important 
facts of knowledge can be expressed at all; it is the language in which are 
expressed many of the grandest and most beautiful works of human achieve- 
ment; it is the language in whose imagery are embodied the highest and 
most mysterious truths of the Divine Law—it is the Language of Light.’’ 
The methods of instruction are those which distinguish all work in the 
Military Academy, and are based upon the principle of originality of effort 


DAVID P. CORDRAY, L8S86—"91.—TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF WEST POINT AND VICINITY, 
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Drawn in 1889, under Professor C. W. Larned, 
and accuracy of expression. Every student must think for himself and work 
out his own results, and his work must prove. No instant is wasted. Every 
moment is accounted for on a schedule of progress and each day’s work is 
checked up, all errors of construction noted, and corrections made for every 
student. As a result, work is accomplished which in accuracy and finish 
will compare with that of any institution in the world. 

The correspondent of the London Standard, writing of West Point, says: 
“One feature of the instruction at West Point commended itself to me in a 
very distinct way. Drawing is taught admirably—not military drawing and 
sketching only. The advantage of this in the field is enormous, and I may 
illustrate this by an anecdote. One of the military attachés with the Turkish 
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army in Armenia had a 
very pretty knack with 
the pencil, and in his re- 
ports, instead of filling 
foolscap with long de- 
scriptions of a scene or 
a position, he was in the 
habit of depicting it on 
the margin or in the text. 
It is generally known 
how nearly England was 
to going to war with Rus- 
sia, Just then, in support 
of Turkey. It was, there- 
fore, of the first impor- 


tance that the Govern- ‘ — 
ment at home should 
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have a clear idea of the 


Drawn by all cadets. 


actual situation, and a member of the then Cabinet told me, long afterward, 
that the illustrated reports of the now distinguished officer, to whom I refer, 
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Course for line officers. 


were of the most infinite assist- 
ance to the heads of the Govern- 
ment, before whom they were 
laid on account of the clear- 
ness and ready comprehensibil- 
ity of the documents. Many of 
the drawings now on view at 
West Point would do credit to 
their authors even on the walls 
of the Royal Academy, but the 
military drawings and sketches I 
have never seen equalled in any 
country. Their technique is as 
marvelous as the facility of the 
work, and happy indeed will the 
general commanding in the field 
be who has upon his staff a group 
of officers so skilled in military 
drawing.’’ A British officer, vis- 
iting the Academy later, writes : 
‘‘T have never seen such a splen- 
did system of drawing carried 
out with such precision, and as 
this branch, as well as every- 
thing taught here, is compul- 
sory, everyone attains a certain 
amount of proficiency, far above 
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MODEL OF FRAME HOUSE, USED IN THE COURSE OF BUILDING INSTRUCTION, AT 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 
the average run of European cadets.’? 1 cannot close these pages without 
tendering my most sincere thanks to Colonel Albert L. Mills, U. S. A., 
Superintendent of the Military Academy, for permission to copy the pict- 
ures in the department. Besides an acknowledgment of my gratitude to 
Colonel Larned, I must add that without his kind and courteous aid, and 
his interpretation of much that was technically difficult, I could not have 
gathered the facts for the preparation of this article. 


MILITARY SKETCH OF SANTIAGO (cUBA) AND THE SPANISH LINE OF INTRENCHMENTS, 
DRAWN FROM THE POSITION OF GENERAL BATES’S DIVISION, BY LIEUTENANT 
HORACE MAYNARD REEVE, 

This sketch was made on odd pieces of paper, pasted together with soaked hard-tack and 
furnished the first information of the kind received by General Shafter, in his advance 
upon Santiago, June, 1898. 
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BOYS IN THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


By Carrain Rogp_tgy D. Evans, U.S. N. 


O the lad looking ahead for a career, let me give a word of advice. Be- 
fore you make your choice, consider the naval service. Weigh its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and it may be that you can decide to cast 

your lot with those ‘‘ who go down to the sea in ships.’? If you have certain 
natural qualifications -— which T will try to point out—and are willing to 
accept the benefits and bear the hardships of such a life, I think your choice 
would be a good one. 

Settle in your mind clearly the difference between a commissioned officer 
and any other position in the naval service. The difference is very great ; 
but in saying this I do not mean to imply that a commission is the only de- 
sirable thing in the navy ; on the contrary, there are many admirable posi- 
tions which can be won and held through life by any lad not fortunate 
enough to receive an appointment to Annapolis—positions of honor and 
trust, with pecuniary compensation sufficient to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

The only way to a commission is through the Naval Academy, and the 
only way to the Naval Academy is by appointment from a Member of Con- 
gress or the President of the United States. 

Before seeking this appointment it will be well to consider seriously 
whether you are fitted for a sea life. Do you love the sea, and are you pre- 
pared to undergo the hardships and face the privations that a sea life will 
surely bring ? 

The first consideration for any position in the navy is physical condition. 
If you are not physically perfect, or nearly so, the examining surgeon will in 
any case decide your fate by rejecting you. Sound heart and lungs, good, 
hard, perfect teeth and well developed muscles are pre-requisites. Without 
them you cannot take the first step. Next come the mental qualifications, 
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and, while one may enter the navy, in almost'any position, without them, it 
will not take him long in such case to rue his choice. To command a ship 
of war successfully and get from her the perfect work the country has a right 
to expect in the supreme moments of her existence, you must be a natural 
leader of men. If you have led your companions in the sports of your 
young life, if they have followed you willingly and with confidence through 
the stone battles and fights of your early school days—or it may be through 
the apple orchard or watermelon patch of some bulldog armed neighbor, vou 
may feel a certain confidence that grown men will be sure to recognize the 
same natural power. If your college cight have responded to your call in the 
killing finish of the four miles and hit her up to forty-two or forty-four and 
shoved her nose across the line first because your influence was making them 
do it, you may hope that in maturer years the same power will make men face 
danger and death because you want them to. If, in the crush of the foot- 
ball field when the last half was nearly done and no score made on either 
side, your captain has sent you through the line because he knew you would 
go, possibly with a broken collarbone, you may feel sure that some day 
another captain will send vou and your torpedo- boat straight at the enemy’s 
line because he knows that you will go even if you end your life with the 
hundreds on your sinking foe. If you have among your companions the 
reputation of sticking to your job, a determination to get there somehow, 
men will recognize it in later years and work patiently under your orders 
when, as often happens, there scems to be no end in sight. 

Don’t for a moment understand me to mean that only those I have de- 
scribed make good naval officers. I only mean to say that they make the 
best for all round work. We have a number of officers in the service who 
grow sick at the sight of a tumbling sea and are never comfortable in a gale, 
but they do excellent work on shore. If they could do equally well at sea 
they would be much more valuable to the country. I have one in my mind, 
a most gifted theorist, who has done much good work for the navy, but IT can 
never forget how he looked when ordered to stand by to take a thirty-ton 
sealing schooner from the Behring Sea to Sitka. The sea habit is the founda- 
tion of all good sea work. If you feel that the sea habit will come to you, 
and that you will like it, then look to a sea carcer. 

The advantages of this sea career are few, but very marked. First of all 
comes the discipline, and of this I cannot say too much. It is above all 
things the important one. Some lads take to it kindly, but with the ma- 
jority it is not so, But, as with the metal, the higher the temper, the more 
valuable the spring, when once the spring is completed. You may be per- 
fectly sure that no man can successfully command men who cannot com- 
mand himself, and thorough discipline alone enables you to command your- 
self. This naval discipline of which we hear so much, and which, I venture 
to say, is about as little understood as was the navy itself before the late war, 
is different from that in any other branch of the service, and possibly differ- 
ent from that in any service of the world. Officers and men are taught, and 
thoroughly taught, to obey without question the orders of their superiors, 
but with this comes a feeling of respect and personal regard which vou do 
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not find in any other service. It follows naturally from our surroundings 
and the conditions we have to face. Six hundred men in a battleship make 
a large family and complicate the problem of housekeeping more than most 
people would imagine. And those six hundred men are elbowing each other 
and their officers during all the twenty-four hours, day in and day out, for 
all the years of her commission. They must be fed three times a day, 
clothed, inspected, put to bed, and taught the thousand and one things they 
must know to meet their obligations to their country in the supreme mo- 
ment of battle. Anyone who has commanded such a crew could tell you 
most interesting stories of the care of his men, from the hardest character of 
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them all down to the youngest apprentice ; all lay their troubles before the 
‘old man ”’ (the captain) with the confidence born of such close intercourse, 
that he not only can, but will, extricate them from any difficulty. And 
when this same ‘‘old man’’ shoves them into some hot place, it is beauti- 
ful to see how they look into his face and go. All this makes up what I call 
naval discipline. It is very good for those who have it, but very hard to 
define. 

Outside of the education involved in the matter of discipline, and of next 
importance to it, is the technical education received by all classes in the 
naval service. The course of study at Annapolis is admitted on all hands to 
be about the best prescribed anywhere. If we may judge by the results pro- 
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duced we may come to this conclusion. It is meant primarily, of course, ta 
fit men for officers in the navy, but you will find, if you look about you, 
that many high in the various professions and the business of the country 
claim the Naval Academy as their alma mater. For the lad who enters the 
service as an apprentice, hoping some day to win his warrant as a gunner, 
boatswain or carpenter, there is nowhere else such a school to fit him for his 
work. In addition to his books, he is taught to work with his hands. If 1 
could only impress upon the minds of the lads who may read this article the 
importance of learning to do something with their hands ! How much more 
independent, and even more valuable, a man is who can work with his 
hands as well as with his head!) A man who can work with his head only is 
better than a man who can work with his hands only, but a man who can 
work with both is the best of all. Our naval apprentice is taught this—first, 
on a training ship at sea, then, if he deserves it, in a machine shop at the 
Washington gun factory, and last at the Torpedo School at Newport. You 
have only to look through the various electric lighting plants of the country 
to find how our apprentices are valued. You will find that their employers 
seek them because of their discipline and trustworthiness. 

The advantage of steady employment and sure pay must not be over- 
looked. A Government check is always honored, and it is very comforting 
to know that you will surely have one when the end of the month comes 
round. No one can say that we are overpaid, but we have enough to live on, 
and a proper economy is good for every man. If it is your thought to amass 
wealth, stay out of the naval service. 

The advantage of foreign travel, and it is a great advantage—indeed, the 
greatest educator, comes to all in the naval service. All those who have eyes 
to see may enjoy the beauties of nature and of art. The social side of the 
question is one belonging, primarily, to the officers. They alone have the 
duty imposed on them of entertaining the guests of their country and paying 
the bill out of their own pockets. 

Another, and thé last advantage I shall mention, is the physical training 
that all in the naval service must accept and submit to. In these days of 
mastless fighting machines the question of how to harden up the crew and 
make them fit for the hard struggle of battle is a most serious one. From its 
thoughtful study has resulted the present gymnasium and setting-up exer- 
cises, boxing bouts, etc. The effect is good, as anyone may sce who will 
watch a crew of one of our battleships swimming after a long, hard day at 
coaling. In the old days a trip over the masthead in the morning for the 
idlers, and two hours spar and sail drill for all hands, gave us men the like of 
which we cannot have to-day because no exercise can be found equal to 
going aloft for steadying the nerves. improving the heart action and filling 
out the lungs. So we must do the best we can to prepare our men for the 
strain of three or four hours’ hard fighting below the steel decks, with the 
thermometer one hundred or more. That we have suceeeded fairly well 
recent events would seem to indicate. 

Of the disadvantages of this sea life I have very little to say. They exist, 
of course, but with one exception they are trifling. The absence of home 
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PRACTICE WITH THE BIG GUN, ON BOARD TRAINING SHIP. 


influence on a lad is a serious disadvantage, and so the absence of the father 
is a serious matter for the growing family, particularly for the boys. Of the 
hardships, this same absence of the father is the greatest. It is a real hard- 
ship for him and the mother, but what calling in life has not some hardship 
as great as this? For the other hardships of sea life—and they are many— 
we care nothing ; they tend to make the seaman the man he is—brave to 
face danger, tender in his sympathy for those who suffer, and loving always 
his country. No man knows the beauty of a clear moonlight night so well 
as he who has stood on the bridge through the gale, the snow and the fog, 
with his: heart thumping loud in his throat and his eyes straining hard for 
the breakers or the derelict. No man knows how much a letter from his 
home can mean until he has waited for one for long, weary months on the 
other side of the world. No man knows how dear his home and his country 
are until he has spent years away from them, but then he does know better 
than any other when he returns and feels the blood really throb through his 
veins. Hardship makes the man for our work as surely as hammering 
makes the metal pure. : 

And now of the chances of success and promotion in this naval life. Any 
enlisted man may win a warrant. This means the uniform, pay and _posi- 
tion of a warrant officer, with the privilege of retirement at the age of sixty- 
two years—a position of honor and trust, and a comfortable salary for life. 
Good conduct and honorable, faithful service will win this, and in winning 
it you may perhaps be lucky enough to go with a Hobson on a Merrimac. I 
remember perfectly how I sentenced Murphy, seaman, of the Jowa, to death, 
as I thought, when, after volunteering for the job, I selected him to go with 
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Hobson on his daring trip. Twenty officers and six hundred men had 
volunteered in response to the signal from Admiral Sampson, ‘‘ I want volun- 
teers to sink the Merrimac.’? In reply to my signal, ‘‘ How many do you 
want ?’’ the answer came, ‘‘ One seaman.’’ But how to select the one out of 
all the gallant fellows who were so anxious to go? Eventually heads or tails 
decided in favor of Murphy, and those who saw his face will never forget his 
smile and the shake of his head as the offers came: ‘‘ Fifty dollars for your 
chance, Murphy!’ ‘‘One hundred and fifty, Murphy!’ It was worth 
many days of hardship to be Murphy. It was worth many long night 
watches to have a chance even to be Murphy. And think what it must have 
been to sit in the boat with Cameron Winslow when that gallant chap cut 
the cables off Cienfuegos. Only ninety yards to the shore—fifteen hundred 
Spanish infantry and several machine guns, making the Mausers sing and the 
water foam, yet they sat still, the brave boys in the blue shirts, and sawed away 
on the cables until the job was done. Some died, and many will carry scars to 
their graves for that day’s 
work, but wasn’t it worth 
half a lifetime of hard- 
ship to be one of them? 
To be in the place of 
Wainwright of the Glou- 
cester, Winslow of the 
Marblehead, Bagley of the 
Winslow, or Blue of the 
Suwanee, when he located 
Cervera’s fleet, is worth 
a thousand times the 
hardships they ever suf- 
fered. And they are 
only the average officers, 
and their chances may 
come to any of those 
‘“who go down to the 
sea in ships’’: 


‘“Those who are true to 

their country and God 

Will all meet at the last 
reveillé, my boys !”’ 


MRS. GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, 


WOMEN IN WASHINGTON. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XVI. 
By Mrs. Joun A. Loan. 


LL courts of Europe have from time immemorial had their reputed 
female court favorites, and it has been intimated that the American 
Court has been no exception. Names familiar in our history have been 

coupled with those of women who were supposed to reign supreme and to dic- 
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tate the action of men in high places. One celebrated case actually came 
near breaking up a Cabinet, and did result in invoking Presidential de- 
cree forcing social recognition, which had been withheld before Executive 
interference. 

There is no denying that we have had designing, intriguing women at the 
National Capital since the foundation of the Government, but in the last 
quarter of a century all women have taken a different position than that 
accorded to them in the earlier years of the Republic. It would be a brave 
woman indeed who would for a moment claim undue influence over any ofti- 
cial or national legislator. She would at once put herself in a very unenviable 
category. 

In these days of telegraphic and telephonic communication, newspaper 
enterprise and the constant use of photography in placing before the public 
conspicuous and even inconspicuous people, there is no opportunity, if there 
were a desire, tocarry on important intimacies. Every public man is watched 
every hour of his life by his opponents or rivals and their agents. We so 
thoroughly disregard individual rights that there is no man bold enough to 
tuke the chances of exposure, however much he might be prone to evil. I 
have watched legislation and legislators, and do not believe that any woman 
has any influence whatever over any legislator or official of the Government, 
dissevered from that of her sex in general. : 

That good women have, by proper appeals and the presentation of causes 
in their true light to Congress and Executives, attracted their attention and 
caused reforms and favorable consideration, there is no doubt. But in the 
general acceptance of the term and the appointment of women by any organ- 
ization to influence Congress or Executives to do this, that and the other 
thing, no greater mistakes could be made, or greater indignity offered. For 
many years we have had an opportunity to know the effect upon Members 
and Senators of such attempts to ‘influence them,”’ resulting always in 
bitter opposition to the measure advocated. Designing men have employed 
women as unscrupulous as themselves to try to accomplish their schemes, but 
ax a rule they have signally failed, as few women are astute enough to play 
such parts successfully. 

Collectively, women have wielded immense influence in our land in the 
furtherance of just and noble causes, in the advancement of education, Chris- 
tianity and civilization. In her sphere as guardian of the sacred precincts of 
home and country, in her self-sacrifice and devotion to what she believes to 
be right and holy, woman has reigned supreme in the hearts of the men 
of the Nation and has influenced them to right living and to right doing, 
and inspired patriotism and manly deeds. 

What man in the United States would not be influenced by Clara Barton, 
should she approach him in behalf of the great work she has been and is do- 
ing? Tt has been difficult for the sturdiest statesman this country has had to 
resist the appeals of that noble woman, Susan B. Anthony, and her colleagues 
in behalf of woman sufferage through national legislation. The noble women 
who have gone before the Committees of Congress soliciting appropriations 
for charity for the unfortunate are the women who have influenced such 
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guardians of the Treasury as Allison, Cockrell, Thaddeus Stevens, Holman 
and Cannon of Illinois. It is more the object and the righteousness of the 
cause than the sex of the advocates that influences men in the right direction. 
I have always resented the reflection upon my sex and the honesty of the 
opposite, when it has been claimed that women could influence legislation. 

I was present recently on an occasion when a motion was made in a 
local organization of women at the behest of the National society to appoint 
a committee of women from each local society to ‘‘influence Congress’’ to 
make appropriations to carry out an enterprise they had adopted. It seemed 
to me audacious and offensive, and that any woman accepting such appoint- 
nent hardly realized the temerity of the proposition. 

American women are too intelligent, have been too highly honored by 
American men, to be ambitious to figure in a false position. They owe it to 
themselves to resent such questionable compliments and to band together in 
all good work for the greatest good to the greatest number. 

It is woman’s special providence to stand for ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things of good report’’ (Phillipians, Chap. IV, v. 8). 
In doing this, she makes a proper impression on the minds of others that 
eventually yields a rich harvest, and I could not be so disloyal to womankind 
as to believe they are in any sense responsible for vicious or improper legis- 
lation, or for trying to secure the passage of bills appropriating money to pay 
fraudulent claims ; and I believe furthermore, that there is no man in public 
life such a specimen of total depravity as to yield to the influence of any 
woman who would lend herself to the advancement of unrighteous measures. 
All women are not discreet, any more than are all men, and doubtless some 
unwise women have boasted of their influence and thereby obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety, when as a matter of fact they had none whatever and had 
mistaken courtesy for admiration. Few men will answer a woman’s appeals 
as truthfully as they sometimes do those of other men, and weak women are 
sometimes too easily flattered and do not realize that they are being adroitly 
side-tracked by honeyed words that mean nothing save an opportunity to es- 
cape from their importunities. In this practical age and absolute freedom 
for all sexes and conditions, woman is seen everywhere and can, with pro- 
priety, go where she listeth, and feel assured of courtesy from all classes. In 
availing herself of these privileges, however, she should not forget that men 
have some rights that it is her duty to respect. The reign of the queens of 
the lobby is over, if indeed it ever existed. Only last year a distinguished 
Senator rose in his place in the Senate and made a motion to rid the Capitol 
of the masculine lobbyists, who were reported as infesting the Halls of Con- 
gress, nothwithstanding some of them had once occupied seats in the Senate 
and House. If the feeling is so strong against the sterner sex engaged in 
the disreputable business, it is not likely that any woman would have the 
courage to undertake to influence our national legislators, who are ever patient 
in listening to the claims of deserving people, be they men or women. 
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THE ROOM ON THE ROOF. 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 
By M. E. M. Davis. 


S Sinclair drew near Mrs. Lawson’s house, he slackened 
his somewhat nervous pace, and halted with an air of 
indecision. But Mrs. Lawson had caught sight of him 
from the gallery where she sat, with a huge handbell 
on her knee, waiting for her boarders to come home to 
supper. 

‘*Howdy, Alick!’’ she called, with a familiarity 
bred of an acquaintance with the young man’s baby 
linen. ‘‘It’s a month o’ Sundays since I’ve seen you. 
Come right in !’’ 

Sinclair returned her greeting cordially, but shook his head in response to 
her invitation. 

‘“No,”’ he said, ‘‘I have not time to come in. I—I only want to see you 
for one moment.’’ 

There was a shade of embarrassment on his handsome face. Mrs. Lawson, 
a lean, tired-looking old body, trotted down the hollyhock-bordered walk to 
the gate. 

‘‘The truth is, Mrs. Lawson,’’ Sinclair went on, with visible effort, ‘I 
came by to sce if you would take Katharine and myself to board eC 

‘Tn the name of the blessed Lamb !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Lawson, staring at 
him over the gate pickets, ‘‘ whatever has happened? What do you want to 
go anywhere and board for? Ain’t the Catalpas oe 

‘‘ Nothing has happened,’”’ interrupted Sinclair, recovering his composure 
in the face of her excitement, ‘‘only Katharine, as you know, is not well, 
and she fancies that a change would do her good. The Catalpas a 

Mrs. Lawson was not listening. She glanced over her shoulder at her own 
dingy, boarder-ridden house, and then down the road, in the direction of 
Judge Sinclair’s stately mansion. It stood beyond the edge of the little 
town, in the midst of spacious grounds. She could not see it, but she knew, 
as it were by heart, its handsome rooms, its carved sideboards loaded with 
cut-glass and silver, its well-ordered servants, its air of luxury and refine- 
ment. ; 

‘Tt is a wrench to me to leave the old place,’’ Sinclair was saying, frankly, 
when the outworn soul came back with a sigh to the realities of the moment, 
“Cand my father will be very lonely now that my mother is dead. But 
Katharine has set her heart on it, and if you will take us ie 

‘*T haven't a sign of a room left, Alick,’’? Mrs. Lawson broke in—‘‘ except 
the room on the roof,’’ she added, dubiously. 

‘“Well, what is the matter with the room on the roof ?’? demanded Sin- 
clair, whimsically. 


‘an 


‘© IN THE NAME OF THE BLESSED LAMB!’ EJACULATED MRS. LAWSON, STARING AT HIM 
OVER THE GATE PICKETS, ‘WHATEVER HAS HAPPENED?’ ”’ 
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He threw back his head as he spoke, and screwed his eyes up at the box- 
like structure planted on the roof of the low cottage. 

‘* Nothing,’’ returned Mrs. Lawson, hastily, ‘nothing at all, except that 
it is so small. Besides, the stair is like a ladder. Katharine would 
never My 

“All right ; [ll take it at your own price, Mrs. Lawson.”’ 

Mrs. Lawson opened her lips to speak again, but the young lawyer, with a 
handshake, was gone before she could make up her mind just what to say. 

‘*Well,’’ she muttered, gazing after him, ‘‘I reckon I’m in for it. But 
whatever Vm goin’ to do with that screechin’, faintin’ bundle of nerves, Katha- 
rine Sinclair, the Lord knows! Jdon’t. Poor Alick !’ And she returned 
to the house, clanging the supper-bell vigorously as she went. 

Sinclair slackened his pace again as he approached the gate which opened 
into the quiet garden at the Catalpas. His heart beat violently. He lifted 
the latch with as little noise as possible. But, as he had foreboded, the 
slight sound startled his wife. She sprang with a sharp cry from the bench 
where she was sitting, pressing her hand to her side and trembling from 
head to foot. 

‘*My poor Katharine !’ exclaimed her hushand, catching her i in his arms, 
where she lay pallid and almost lifeless. 

She was very beautiful, the golden-haired girl whom Alick Sinclair had 
brought, a bride, to his father’s house less than two years before. The mys- 
terious malady which developed shortly after her marriage, and which con- 
tinued to baffle her physician, had robbed her cheeks of their color and 
bloom. But it added an indescribable charm to her delicate face and fragile 
figure. An unearthly expression dawned into her large blue eyes—a prescient 
gaze, as if her vision, like her sense of hearing, had become abnormally 
acute. Something almost akin to awe filled those around this exquisite 
young creature at sight of her strange and inexplicable sufferings. She had, 
apparently, no bodily ailment But the slightest irregular sound thrilled her 
with nervous alarm ; her attenuated frame shook with convulsions at any un- 
expected appearance ; she paled at a whiff of unaccustomed perfume. She ate 
but little, and seemed to have quite lost the faculty of sleep. Latterly, a 
morbid distaste for the old Sinclair homestead had possessed her. She 
breathed with difficulty within its lofty walls ; she was oppressed by the 
atmosphere of its shadowy garden. 

“Take me away, Alick! Somewhere—anywhere ?’ she moaned, unccas- 
ingly, with a note of childish entreaty in her voice. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Listen, Katharine,’ said Sinclair, when the fainting fit had passed, and 
the wan face, still resting on his shoulder, smiled up into his, ‘‘I have some 
news for vou. T have engaged room and board at Mrs. Lawson’s——” 

‘Oh, let us go now, at once’ interrupted Katharine. She seized his 
arm and sought to draw him along the path. His eves wandered toward the 
roof which had sheltered his infaney and boyhood, and a sigh which he 
could not repress escaped his lips. 

“Forgive me, Alick !’’ said his wife, humbly. Her arms dropped to her 
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side. Her white-clad form, touched by the last rays of the setting sun, 
looked so wraith-like that his heart smote him. 

‘*Come, then !’’ he cried, holding out his hand. 

The same night saw them installed in Mrs. Lawson’s room on the roof. 

The room was small. <A four-posted, mahogany bedstead, with balduchin 
and side steps, occupied at least one quarter of the floor space. The remain- 
ing furniture consisted of an old-fashioned Psyche dressing-table, a lamp- 
stand set primly in the center of the room with a lighted lamp upon it, a 
couple of chairs, an armoire and a washstand. One long French window 
opened directly upon the flat roof, a smaller one with latticed blinds over- 
looked the garden below. 

Sinclair, seated on the side of the bed, smiled as he compared this cramped 
rookery with his wife’s ample dressing-room at the Catalpas. But he felt an 
unwonted lightness of spirit. He could see the reflection of Katharine’s face 
in the mirror opposite. She stood with her back to him brushing out her 
long hair. There was a look of content on her white brow ; he even fancied 
a touch of color in her lips ; her golden hair Seemed to have regained some- 
what of its lost lustre. 

‘She was right,’’ he thought ; ‘‘ the change has already helped her.’’ 

He watched with delight the rhythmic motion of her slender arms. 
Meanwhile he chatted gayly of his boyhood days, and the recollections 
aroused by Mrs. Lawson’s motherly gossip. Katharine listened, turning 
from time to time with a nod or a smile. 

“Once, I remember,’’ he went on, ‘‘ Mrs. Lawson came to the Catalpas 
with a ee 

He stopped abruptly, staring confusedly into space. He passed his hand 
across his forehead and continued his story. But the words were uttered 
mechanically. Was there—he was asking himself — was there something 
moving between Katharine and himself? Something faint and shadowy ?— 
cloudlike? misty? Yes! No. He shut his eyelids tightly and opened 
them again. Yes! He could see it plainly now, the gray-clad figure of a 
woman with head drooped to her breast and arms hanging at her side. It 
—she — was tall and slender; a veil drawn over her head concealed the 
upper part of her face, leaving visible only a sharp chin and pale, compressed 
lips. She paced slowly back and forth, from the window opening upon the 
roof to the washstand set against the opposite wall, pausing slightly at each 
turn, and passing through the lamp-stand as if it were not there. The lamp 
at each passage gleamed palely through her drapery like the moon through a 
cloud. Sinclair finished his story deliberately, though he was no longer con- 
scious of his spoken words. The faint rustle of a robe trailing across the 
polished floor had become distinctly audible ; a vanishing perfume of dried 
rose-leaves filled the air. His heart froze in his breast. He looked at his 
wife, now winding the heavy coil of hair about her head. 

“My God!” he groaned, inwardly, ‘now Katharine will turn around ! 
She will see it! The shock will kill her! She will die! She will drop dead 
before my eyes !’’ 

Even while he strove to utter the word of warning which his paraiyzed 
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tongue refused to frame, she came across the room, touched her warm lips to 
his forehead, and passed on to the washstand. She stood laving her slim 
hands ; the woman! the thing !—Sinclair knew not how to name it—con- 
tinuing its measured tread, turned at the window, crossed the intervening 
space, and paused for a second beside her. The floating ends of the veil, as 
if blown by an invisible breath, fluttered above Katharine’s head and lay 
like a white vapor on her golden hair. 

“¢ Katharine!’ the words burst involuntarily from his lips. He sprang 
- forward with outstretched arms. 

‘Did you speak, Alick ?’’ asked his wife, looking over her shoulder. 

‘¢Yes—no—that is, I——’’ he stammered, a cold sweat beading his forehead. 

The Visitor had resumed her ghostly walk. 

‘Dear Alick,’’ said Katharine caressingly, ‘‘I know you must be tired. I 
will be ready for bed in one moment.”’ 

‘‘She secs nothing! She hears nothing! Oh, thank God !’’ thought Sin- 
clair, turning his hot eyes from the white-robed figure kneeling in prayer by 
the bedside to the gray-clad skadow moving up and down the room. 

Katharine nestled like a tired child among the pillows and fell instantly 
asleep. Her husband hung over her in an agony of amazement and incredul- 
ity. Could it really be that she was sleeping? Was she not rather dead? 
Her regular breathing, the smile on her slightly parted lips, the soft abandon- 
ment of her limbs, reassured him. Yet, how strange! How long since she 
had slept thus! ‘Thank God !”’ he breathed again, drawing the lace netting 
over her. 

In his exultation he had forgotten the thing. It faced him as he turned. 
The rustle of its garments sounded louder in his ears ; the vanishing perfume 
was fresher ; the outline of the moving figure was more clearly defined. But 
his nerves had steadied themselves. He had not the slightest belief in ghostly 
phenomena. ‘‘This,’’ he argued calmly within himself, ‘is plainly a delu- 
sion of my senses. If there were anything’’—his lip curled derisively— 
‘if there were anything, Katharine, with her spiritual insight, would see it. 
She would divine what a clod like myself could never hear. It is nothing. 
It is a delusion.”’ 

In spite of this conclusion, however, he could not, for the life of him, ap- 
proach the lamp to put out the light. Half ashamed of his weakness, he 
seated himself again on the side of the bed, now fixing his eyes upon the pure 
face of his slumbering wife, now following with a strained gaze the measured 
movements of the delusion. 

The short summer night passed with lagging monotony. Suddenly the 
watcher felt his tense nerves relax. Jt was gone. A fresh breath, as of coming 
dawn, stole in through the latticed window. He sank upon the bed with a 
long-drawn breath of relief. 

He was awakened by Katharine’s voice. ‘Get up, you lazy boy !’ she 
cried s ‘and, oh, Alick, do hurry. If you only knew how hungry I am !”’ 

His eves were dazzled at first by the sunlight streaming in at the open win- 
dow. When he recovered himself he stared at his wife in speechless aston- 
ishment. Could this radiant girl be the nervous and helpless invalid who had 


‘“ THE FLOATING ENDS OF THE VEIL, AS IF BLOWN BY AN INVISIBLE BREATH, FLUTTERED 
ABOVE KATHARINE’S HEAD AND LAY LIKE A WHITE VAPOR ON HER GOLDEN HAIR.”’ 
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quitted the Catalpas only the night before? Every trace of languor and suffer- 
ing had left her face; her eyes sparkled ; her cheeks were glowing. 

‘* Heaven bless Mrs. Lawson and her room on the roof !’’ he said fervently, 
clasping her in his arms. 

After breakfast she accompanied him to the gate. ‘‘ You will dine at the 
Catalpas, Alick,’’ she admonished him at parting ; ‘‘ that will bring you back 
to me after Mrs. Lawson’s sundown supper.”’ 

He demurred a little at this arrangement, but yielded, secretly grateful for 
the tact which opened a way to soothe his father’s wounded feelings. He 
walked on to his office with a light step and a lighter heart. The illusion of 
the past night seemed now so absurd that he laughed aloud, remembering it. 

‘«T was nervous and anxious about Katharine,’’ he whispered apologetically 
to himself. , 

Dusk had fallen when he returned to the boarding-house. The parlor was 
lighted, and through an open window, to his amazement, he saw his wife. 
She was seated at the piano; the other inmates of the house stood in a semi- 
circle behind her. Her fingers wandered over the cracked keys in a short 
prelude, and then her voice arose, clear, full-toned, vibrant, on the air. 

Sinclair trembled ; a sob choked his throat. He stole noiselessly through 
the hall and up the ladder-like stair to the room on the roof. There he sank 
into a chair and covered his face with his hands, fairly overcome with emo- 
tion. He had thought never to hear that glorious voice again. 

‘At last !’? he murmured rapturously. ‘‘At last she is really well; for 
she is singing.”’ 

He started up, his senses suddenly alert. The room was quite dark ; but 
the darkness made the gray-clad figure only the more apparent. <A wave of 
anger surged over him. 

‘Who are you? What are you?’’ he shouted, throwing himself directly 
in its path. 

It came nearer, steadily nearer. He saw behind the veil a pair of dark, 
sad eyes. Achill sensation quivered along his veins. He struck out savagely 
—at nothing. He whirled about; it had passed through his opposing body 
and was already nearing the window. 

“T am certainly going mad,’’ he muttered, staggering back with upthrown 
arms. 

‘*Are you here, Alick? And what are you doing in the dark?’’ Katha- 
rine entered, followed by a negro servant carrying a lamp. ‘‘I felt you come 
in while I was singing. Were you listening? That was the song I sang the 
night I saw you first, Alick. Did you remember?” : 

He drew her to his breast with a vehemence that twenty-four hours earlier 
would have frightened her. For a moment he felt himself clinging to her for 
bodily and mental support. Then the agonizing fears of the night before 
returned to him. 

‘It is there! She will see It! The shock will kill her! She will die! 
She will drop dead before my eyes !”’ 

As before, his fears were groundless. She disengaged herself from his em- 
brace and flitted lightly about the room, recounting with girlish buoyancy 
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the little happenings of the day. Sinclair looked at her, numb and impassive. 
Once, reaching out a hand to adjust the lamp-shade, she encircled the Thing 
with her arm, her laughing, unconscious face nestling against its bosom. 

‘‘T am going mad !”’ he repeated again and again through the long vigil of 
the night, while his wife slept with her hand clasped in his and the Woman 
walked to and fro, her garments trailing on the floor, her veil floating like a 
white mist behind her. ‘‘God help me, I am mad!”’ he groaned, when, with 
the first streak of dawn; the woman vanished, leaving no sign. 

He made no pretence of trying to sleep, but sat with his head on his breast, 
his gloomy eyes fixed on the floor, until he heard Mrs. Lawson moving about 
in the hall below. Then he arose softly and descended the stair. 

‘‘Mrs. Lawson,’’ he demanded abruptly, laying his hand on her shoulder, 
‘Cis there anything—has anything ever heen said about the room on the roof ?”’ 

‘Don’t say a word, Alick,’’ she interrupted in an awe-struck whisper. ‘‘I 
can see it in your face. She hasn’t walked before, not that I know of, since 
my mother saw her, and that was before you were born. I’ve never seen her 
myself. I never dreamt that she was walkin’ yet. Lord, what have I done? 
I didn’t want to put you there. Poor Katharine——’ 

‘*Don’t worry, Mrs. Lawson,’’ he said kindly. ‘‘Katharine has seen 
nothing as yet; but I have.’ He smiled grimly, yet with a certain sense of 
relief. ‘‘At least,’’? he thought, ‘‘it is not quite madness. What does it 
mean ?’’ he asked aloud. ‘‘ Who was it—she?”’ 

‘They say,’’ returned Mrs. Lawson, still speaking in a whisper, ‘‘ that old 
Squire Lawson, my husband’s grandfather, had that room built as a sort of 
jail for his young wife, who went out of her mind, poor thing, and no wonder, 
for the Squire was a terrible old man! He took her baby from her and shut 
her up in that room and kept her there by herself until she pined away and 
died. My husband clomb up on the roof once when he was a boy and saw her 
through the window walking up and down. She had a veil on her head. 
That was before she died. After she died she came back and kept on walking 
just the same. All the Lawsons used to see her. I never saw her myself, 
but my mother did once. That was before you were born.’’ Mrs. Lawson 
was sobbing and wringing her hands. ‘‘ You must take Katharine Sinclair 
away before she sees her. It would kill her. But don’t say anything about 
it outside, Alick. My boarders would all leave me. I would be ruined.” 

Sinclair soothed the excited old woman into quiet. Then he remounted 
the stair. Katharine, in her white dressing gown, met him on the landing. 

‘*T missed you when I awoke, Alick, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ Where were you?”’ 

“*Katharine,’? he began with studied carelessness, ‘‘T find this room very 
small; don’t you? And Mrs. Lawson is well-meaning, but she is tiresome, 
good soul! I think I will look up more comfortable quarters during the day. 
Can you he ready to leave here this afternoon ?”’ 

She placed her hands upon his shoulders and held him at arm’s length for 
a moment without speaking. Her eyes were brimming with mischief; a 
smile danced about her red lips. 

“ Alick,”’ she said, ‘‘ I know why you wish to go away. Fou are afraid of 
the Woman who walks here at night. Did you think T had not seen her?” 
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Sinclair's jaw dropped. He stared at her with an amazement which was 
alinost ludicrous. But before he had recovered himself sufficiently to speak 
Mrs. Lawson came panting up the stair and thrust a pallid face in at the door. 

The house was on fire! In an incredibly short time the old wooden build- 
ing was laid in ashes. 

Sinclair and his wife returned to the Catalpas. It was Katharine who 
insisted, with a sort of gay pervergeness, upon this. But even as they passed 
under the arched gateway the mysterious gloom fell back upon her. Sinclair, 
now almost as morbid as herself, could have sworn that he saw its descent in 
visible form. Her-hair on the instant became dull and lifeless ; her cheeks 
fell hollow ; the red on her lips changed to a gray pallor. 

A moth fluttered against her bosom. She fled, palpitating with terror, 
across the old garden. 

Sinclair stood, hardly a month later, looking down on his wife’s upturned 
face. Once more she slept profoundly. A mocking-bird whistled in a catalpas 
tree by an open window. The stricken man frowned and lifted instinctively 
a warning hand, but dropped it, remembering. 

“What did it all mean?’’ he questioned, stooping to the face on its 
coffin-pillow. 

The dead lips smiled, but withheld the response. 


THE WINTER HUSH. 


By Epwarp WILBUR MASson. 


HE trees like silent watchers stand, 
1 And rolling mists about them band 
In thin cordons of blue and gray. 
And on their branches bare and lean 
Smooth filaments of ice are seen 
That sparkle when they bend or sway. 


Nearby with opalescent grace 

The meadow gleams—a meeting place 
For violet shades and bars of gold. 

And o'er the fields of brush and stalk 

The wraiths of Silence seem to walk, 
And through the day a vigil hold. 


The brook, in frosty armor bound, 
Sends forth no song or faintest sound 
To tell of life that leaps and gleams ; 
And in the distance, clear and cold, 
The patient hills loom white and old, 
And round their bases vapor streams. 


And, spotless as an ermine cloud, 
Earth lies wrapped in Winter’s shroud ; 
But, still communing through the day, 
The spirits of the air and sky 
Seem conscious of a Presence nigh 
Whose smile will chase the snows away. 


BUFFALO’S PAN-AMERICAN 
SEAL. 


In some very important features the 
Pan-American Exposition, which will be 
held on the Niagara Frontier at Buffalo, 
N.Y., inthe summer months of the year 
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1901, will radically differ from any exposi- 
tion of like magnitude ever before held ; 
for though it will be as large as some of 
the expositions that have been and gone ; 
though it will be as comprehensive and 
beautiful as any exposition could be ; and 
though the features ure already provided 
for will be of interest to all men, still the 
world will not be invited to attend — it 
will be Pan-American, in fact, as in name. 
That the Exposition at Buffalo will be 
comprehensive may be believed from the 
names of the men interested in its man- 
agement ; that it will be a success is guar- 
anteed by its superb location in the most 
thickly populated section of the Western 
Hemisphere and within a short drive of 
Niagara Falls; that it will be beautiful is 


acknowledged by all who have seen the 
plans and views of the site ; and that its 
purpose is high and noble is indicated by 
the beautiful emblem, here reproduced, 


from the design by Mr. Beck, which the 
Publicity Committee has adopted. This 


emblem tells the story as no words can. 


It shows the beauteous nymph represent- 
ative of North America looking with 
kindly eye at her sister continent of the 
South, and reaching out to her a snowy 
arm, bidding her come and form a closer 
union of trade commerce and sisterhood. 


wt 


SENATOR WALTER’S TRUE 
GHOST STORY. 


The late State Senator Walters, of Vir- 


_ ginia, while far from being a superstitious 


man, was heard on more than one occasion 
to say that he could not altogether disbe- 
lieve in ghosts. He made no profession of 
faith in spectral apparitions, but, accord- 
ing to his own account, was withheld from 
denial of them by the recollection of a 
single very strange occurrence. 

One afternoon, in the autumn of 1884, 
he was looking for deer in a lonely valley 
within ten miles of the town of Pinckney, 
Virginia, when he struck into a narrow 
road much overgrown with weeds and evi- 
dently unused for a long time. After a bit 
he came toa house which likewise showed 
signs of disrepair, having been deprived 
even of its windows and doors—probably 
because those useful articles had been 
deemed by somebody worth carrying away. 
On this account the dwelling had a singu- 
lar y blank and unhomelike appearance, 
and the Senator was rather surprised to 
see a man standing on the dilapidated 
porch in front. 

The man had his hands in his pockets 
and wore a pair of blue-jeans overalls, a 
check shirt and no hat. His hair was red. 
All of these points were distinctly noted 
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by the Senator, who paused and shouted a 
cheerful salutation. No reply being elicit- 
ed, he shouted again; but the person on 
the porch appeared to take not the slight- 
est notice. It seemed very rude, but the 
Senator was anxious to get a bit of infor- 
mation as to game, and su he approached 
the house through a gap in the‘miserable 
fence, the gate of which was absent. As 
he came near, however, the man in the 
check shirt and blue-jeans turned and 
walked slowly into the deserted dwelling, 
disappearing from view. 

“Hello!’’ cried the Senator on mount- 
ing the porch and arriving at the doorway ; 
but there was no response. He began to 
be indignant, and presently made up his 
mind to enter and hunt up the man in 
blue-jeans. This, indeed, seemed easy 
enough ; but, to his great surprise, nobody 
was to be found ; the house was absolutely 
empty. He searched it inside and out, 
but the man was gone. There was no cel- 
lar, and, the dwelling having only four 
rooms, a complete inspection was not diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, it was fruitless, and 
at length the Senator gave it up. Shoul- 
dering his gun, he struggled back to the 
wretched road through the tall weeds that 
grew where once had been a vegetable 
garden; but before going on he glanced 
back, and there again on the porch was the 
red-headed man in the check shirt. 

This wag too much. 

“Tsay !’’ cried the Senator. “ What do 
you mean by running away when a gentle- 
nan wants to speak with you?”’ 

The man made no reply. He still kept 
his hands in his pockets, and seemed to be 
looking in another direction. Naturally, 
this made Senator Walters very angry. 
He walked again toward the house, which 
was only about thirty-five yards distant, 
and again the person in the blue-jeans 
turned in a leisurely way and disappeared 
into the ruined dwelling. Once more the 
visitor entered, looked everywhere, and 
found nobody. Though reluctant to aban- 
don the search, he gave it up finally, re- 
turning to the road. Then, as he looked 
back, he saw the man again on the porch, 
in the same attitude as before. 

By this time the Senator was hot with 
rage. “ello!” he shouted again. ‘If 
you don’t answer me within ten seconds 
Tl] put a dose of buckshot into you!" 

Still the man paid no attention, and, 
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having counted the ten seconds, the Sena- 
tor slowly raised his gun to his shoulder 
and fired. He was a first-rate shot and 
was certain that he could not have missed ; 
yet the man stood there just as before, 
motionless, not even turning his head. 

As may be imagined, the Senator was 
thunderstruck. Hastily leaving the road, 
he once more approached the house ;_ and 
as he did so the man in the overalls turned 
in the same leisurely manner as before 
and disappeared within the dwelling. 
There was a considerable space of clearing 
all around the deserted residence, and no 
opportunity whatever was afforded for 
hiding ; hence the amazement of Mr. Wal- 
ters when, for the third time, he searched 
the premises and discovered nobody. Ex- 
tremely puzzled, and at the same time 
very angry, heat last resumed his journey. 
But, as before, he glanced back, and there 
was the person in the check shirt standing 
on the porch, with his hands in his pockets 
and looking as if nothing had occurred. 

At this stage of the proceedings, said 
the Senator in telling the story, he became 
frightened. It seemed obvious to him that 
something very much out of the common 
was at work. He made no further attempt 
at investigation on the spot; but when he 
got home he set on foot an inquiry into 
the history of the deserted house, and 
learned that its former occupant and owner 
had been a man named Johnston, who 
was murdered in cold blood by a friend 
with whom he had a dispute. This John- 
ston, as described by those who knew him 
well, had red hair and was usually attired 
in a check shirt and blue overalls. He 
was married to a woman whose physical 
attractions engendered the quarrel. 

Senator Walters, in telling of this re- 
markable experience, used to say that he 
had no theory on which to account for it. 
Anybody was at liberty to draw his own 
conclusions in the premises; but for his 
own part, while by no mcans confessing 
belief in ghosts, he was obliged to be con- 
servative in his opinion on the subject. 

One of his Virginia colleagues—was it 
General ‘' Fitz" Lee? or perhaps Major 
John Warwick Daniel ?—upon hearing the 
Senator tell his story, ventured the inter- 
rogation : 

‘* Are you sure your gun was loaded?” 

‘Loaded? Of course it was loaded,” 
came the impatient reply. 
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‘And yourself ?”’ 

“Why, sir, 1 was-—’ 

** Loaded, too?’’ 

The Senator considered this altogether 
two flippant, and refused to discuss spirits, 
either ardent or supernatural, any more. 

we  —René Bache. 


THE KISSAPHONE. 


I. 
The reason why a kiss 
Contains so much felicity 
Is just because each pair of lips 
Is full of electricity. 
It flashes in the eye, 
Or in a amile so tender, 
And then the lips together pressed 
Produce the kiss in splendor. 


x 


Now, this device is known 
By the name of kissaphone, 
And of all the phones invented it is by far 
the best. 
No other electricity 
(tives half as much felicity, 
For Love turns on the current, and the 
kiss does the rest. 


TI. 

To work the kissaphone, 

You do not need a battery, 
Nor any dynamo machine 

With magnets and such matter-y ; 
Yon do not ring a bell, 

Nor Central call, Hello !-ing— 
Tt only wants a wish, a sigh, 

To set the thing a-going. 


III. 
The kissaphone was not 
Invented by an Edison ; 
It never has been patented, 
Like corsets or a medicine. 
It don’t get out of gear 
If anything is missing ; 
There is no yearly bill to pay, 
No charge for extra kissing. 
IV. 
The kissaphone’s in use 
Throughout the whole community ; 
You need not be a millionaire 
To have the opportunity. 
There’s no more cost to pay 
For one kiss or for twenty— 
So why not push the thing along, 
And kisses have in plenty? 
—H. T. 
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EGERTON CASTLE AND ‘‘ THE 
BATH COMEDY.” 


“The literary judgment of Frank Les- 
Lik’s PoptLtar Montuty,”’ writes one of our 
friends in that capital, ‘is heartily en- 
dorsed in London, where Mr. Egerton Cas- 
tle’s story, ‘April Bloom,’ which was 
completed in the November number of 
your magazine, has just been published in 
book form, under the title ‘Young April.’ 
[The book is already in its fourth edition 
in America.—Ep.] One of the leading 
London critics, reviewing ‘Young April’ 
in the Telegraph, says: ‘It is an admirable 
example of the novel so much in vogue at 
the present time—the novel of romance. 
Among all its fellows, few come near the 
perfect illusion of reality, and at the same 
time detachment from real life, which 
‘“Young April” gives. From first to last, 
it is impossible not to be engrossed with 
the story. Mr. Castle’s perfect acquaint- 
ance with French—as proved by his trans- 
lation of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Prince Otto”’ into 
that language—accounts for the correct. 
form of the book—a rare quality, even 
with the best English authors. As one 
reads one cannot help seeing the book as 
a play. The scenes stand out fitted to the 
theatre. Mr. Castle has already dramatized 
one of his books, ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico.” 
Surely, he will do no less for this.’ 

‘But,’ continues our correspondent, 
‘‘if Mr. Castle can find time to dramatize 
this story for a long while yet to come it 
will be surprising enough. He is probably 
one of the busiest literary men in London, 
partly because he has a great deal of work , 
on hand, and partly because he is one of 
the most painstaking of novelists. His 
new story, “The Bath Comedy,’ in which 
he takes a pardonable pride, was written 
in the most careful fashion in the good old 
way—with pen in hand. Then the Ms, 
was sent to be typewritten. That typed 
copy was a sad sight when Mr. Castle got 
through with it. Every word had been 
weighed, and many had been found want- 
ing. It was cut and slashed and inter- 
lined pitilessly and then sent back to be 
copied again. Even the second copy suf- 
fered pretty severely, and I believe the 
MS. finally delivered to Frank LeEs.ir's 
Porutar Montuty was the third, and ever 
in parts the fourth copy. Although the 
ancient and picturesque town of Bath is ir 
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ruther an out-of-the-way part of Englaud, 
Air. Castle made an especial trip there to 
freshen his memory of the local color and 
to buy old prints to aid in illustrating the 
story.’” 

There are lots of good stories in Castle’s 
own life, including a duel or two, and 
things of that sort. “He is one of the most 
expert fencers in England, and a recog- 
nized authority on the puncetilios of the 
field of honor. Seymour Lucas has made 
a fine etching of him in character as bean 
sabreur, 

Bd 


A WELL-HEARNED HONOR. 


Lafeadio Hearn, the well-known author, 
who won a great reputation here a decade 
ago by writing English with classic ease, 
now writes Japanese. He has become a 
naturalized subject of the Mikado. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Tones has been 
lately telling Hearn’s American friends 
how he is getting along out East. It seems 
that Hearn, more fortunate than most of 
the forcigners who obtained positions as 
teachers in the days when the Japanese 
felt a greater need for instruction from the 
Western World than they do now, has 
always managed to keep his place on the 
Faculty of the college to which he was 
summoned many years ago, and which is 
the scene of several of his most charming 
sketches, Asa foreigner, too, he was bet- 
ter paid than the native professors of equal 
rank, but of supposedly simpler habits. 
This difference of salary suggested the de- 
vice of ultimate acceptance to which refer- 
ence has been made. After all the for- 
malities of naturalization had been carried 
out, a great dinner in honor of the new 
supporter of the Empire was given. The 
manifestations of cordiality were numer- 
ous and enthusiastic throughout the even- 
ing, but the culminating moment did not. 
come till near the close of the function, 
When the President of Hearn’s college 
rose, and with the sweetest of smiles an- 
nounced that, as their dear friend was now 
one of themselves, the last distinction be- 
tween him and them was to be wiped out 
by — reducing his salary from 150 ven a 
month to 50! Then there was immense 
applause, and they say that Lafeadio 
Joined with sincere though subdued mirth 
in the laugh on himself. 
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““SLUSHING DOWN THE MAST.” 


Doubtless the most disagreeable work 
aboard ship for the boy or “ green hand,” 
or at least the work they dislike the most, 
is what is called ‘“slushing down the 
mast.”’ 

How well I remember my first experi- 
ence with a ‘‘slush bucket ’’! 

Although‘I had this work to do often 
enough on my first voyages, I never had 
such a hard task, and was glad when my 
apprenticeship was over and I could laugh 
at others going through the ordeal. 

In “ equare-riggers ’’ all the upper yardg, 
or cross spars, are hoisted to set the sail, 
so the masts over which the yards “run” 
are sineared with slush to make them 
slide up or down easily. 

This ‘‘slush’”’ is the fat or grease skim- 
med off the water in which the salt beef 
and pork is boiled, and has rather a dis- 
agreeable odor to a land-lubber. It is 
saved from day to day, as it can be used in 
many ways aboard ship or sold at the end 
of the voyage. 

The boys are always expected to ‘slush 
down,”’ but when there are none on board 
any “green hand’” will doand is promptly 
initiated into the mysteries of this dis- 
agreeable and often dangerous work. 

My first voyage was on one of the big 
American clippers around the ‘ Horn” to 
‘*Friseo.”? Although there were other 
boys aboard, and one so green that he 
did not know the mainmast from the bow- 
sprit, I was the only one in the chief 
mate’s watch. 

On the third Saturday out of port the 
mate thought it was time I was given a 
lesson in this very necessary piece of 
sailor work. 

Handing mea slush bucket (a paint tin 
hung by a piece of spun yarn), he pointed 
to the mizzen royal yard (the highest. one 
on that mast and fully 120 feet above the 
deck) and said : 

“Begin up there, lad, and slush all the 
running masts as vou come down. Up 
you go now, and be quick about it.” 

Fortunately, [ knew what the “running 
masts’? were, or no doubt I would have 
been compelled to undergo some ‘ com- 
pulsory education.” 

In the most emphatic language he made 
me understand where the slush was to be 
put, as it was an almost unpardonable sin 
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to spill any tar, paint or grease on the deck 
of that ship. 

I started aloft with the bucket hanging 
by the cord, and was far more afraid of 
spilling myself down on the deck, if not 
overboard, than I was of spilling the 
grease. I had often been aloft while in 
port, but this was my first trip to the 
masthead with the ship bounding over the 
billows. She was now covered with can- 
vas, every stitch of which was drawing in 
the fresh breeze.’ 

Proceeding cautiously up the weather 
rigging, I was just getting into the cross- 
trees, when the slush bucket caught on 
the “ horn’’ in such a way that the greater 
part of its contents went flying in all direc- 
tions. If I had only been on deck for a 
moment I could have kicked myself most 
heartily for being so clumsy. 

Every moment I expected to hear some 
very forcible language from the mate, and 
for this reason I hardly dared look down. 
Fortunately for me the fresh breeze car- 
ried most of the grease overboard, and as 
T could not see any on the quarter-deck I 
felt very much relieved. 

But there was trouble enough in store 
for me in another direction, as the slush 
that did not go overboard landed in my 
lap—if a man can be said to have one—and 
my overalls were covered with grease from 
the belt down to below the knees. My 
congratulations that the accident had ap- 
parently been unnotired by the mate gave 
way to wrath as I realized what a predica- 
ment I was in. 

I again started for the masthead, after 
scraping the grease from my overalls as 
best [ could. The ship was new and as yet 
had no rope ladders above the cross-trees, 
so to get any higher I must ‘‘ shin.” 

As I stood on the cross-trees with greasy 
hands and clothes gazing up the two taut 
stays which support and lead to the to’gal- 
lant masthead, I heartily wished my slush 
bucket overboard and myself safely down 
on deck, if not back home again. 

But wishing would not accomplish my 
task. Taking as firm a grip on the rigging 
as my greasy hand would permit, I began 
toclimb skyward. It was a hard struggle, 
but at length the to'gallant vard was with- 
in my reach, and T swung on it pretty well 
tuckered. 

I had not gained my objective point as 
yet, and before me lay the hardest part of 
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the work. The royal yard was hoisted, 
so I had nine feet more of the mast tower: 
ing above my head, with nothing but two 
taut wire stays, the chain halyards, or the 
smooth, tapering spar to climb on. 

If 1 had ever taken a prize for ‘shin- 
ning a greased pole’’ before going to sea 
I would have been better prepared for the 
work before me, as my task was about as 
hard and far more dangerous. 

To climb up a wire rope hardly an inch 
in diameter with greasy hands and clothes 
was no boy’s play, especially as that rope 
was over 110 feet above the deck of a ship 
that was skimming merrily over the bil- 
lows at a ten-knot gait. A fall from that 
height would no doubt result fatally, 
whether I landed on deck or in the ocean. 

After a breathing spell I set out for the 
royal vard, and, although it was only nine 
feet above, I had a desperate struggle. 

If 1 gained a foot it was only to lose the 
greater part of it; but my perseverance 
was rewarded, and I finally swung onto 
the footrope completely winded. 

Now that I had reached the highest 
point, the real work was to come. With 
one greasy hand and my greasy-overall- 
clad legs I tried to maintain my position 
in the rigging while I rubbed the slush on 
the mast with the other hand. About this 
time the law of gravity, aided, no doubt, 
by the subtle influence of so much grease, 
got in its work. 

It seemed doubly powerful now, or at 
least it proved very much stronger than 
my grip. I immediately began to slide 
downwards, not only faster than I could 
work, but much faster than I cared to go. 

1 had chosen the royal backstay for sup- 
port while at work, and, as there was 
nothing else within reach to grab, I found 
it impossible to check my downward 
course. For a moment I was frightened, 
as a dim consciousness of ‘‘sliding by the 
run’’ the whole 120 feet to the deck rushed 
through my mind. 

Before I had time to fully realize the 
seriousness of my situation, I brought up 
quite suddenly against something hard. 
This something that had arrested my 
downward course proved to be the out- 
rigger, or a spar extending out abaft the 
cross-trees for the purpose of spreading 
the to'gallant and royal backstays. Had 
it not been for this spar, nothing could 
have prevented a sort of “lightning tobog- 
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gan slide’’ all the way to the ship’s rail, 
if not into the sea itself. 

I was very much tempted to shirk, al- 
though the royal mast was less than half 
done, as I did not seem to be observed 
from the deck. 

To regain the position where I had left 
off necessitated going over the hard strug- 
gle up the to’gallant rigging and then to 
the royal yard above. Although sorely 
tempted, I was not satisfied to give up and 
let the work go undone. I felt it must be 
finished if it took all night, so I must 
needs drag myself wearily up and try it 
over again. 

By this time the rigging overhead was 
very nearly as well greased as my clothes, 
In spite of this I started up and at length 
regained my former position. For the 
next attempt I picked out the chain hal- 
yards, and the links of the chain, although 
small, made it possible to get something of 
a grip. My advantage was slight, as I 
found out on going to work. The same 
difficulty again presented itself, and once 
more I slowly but surely began to slide, 
and, do what I would, I was utterly unable 
to help myself. Thus the second attempt 
ended in almost as bad a failure as the 
first. 

‘Practice makes perfect,” the old say- 
ing goes, so I, no doubt, was improving in 
the ‘‘climbing process.’ So far, so good ; 
but my work did not end with the “going 
up.””? kalso had to come down and, what 
was more, work at the same time. The 
former was easy - far too easy—but every 
attempt at work ended in a renewal of my 
ridiculous slide. 

I could not help thinking as I tried to 
work that had Sir Isaac Newton gone to 
sca as a boy and been obliged to ‘slush 
down the mast’ he would have discovered 
the law of gravity sooner than he did. 

Between the ‘‘ going up” and the ‘‘slid- 
ing down” process I had accomplished 
something. This was encouraging, so up 
{ went again, fully determined on finish- 
ing the task. Fortunately, I could) now 
reach by standing on the to’gallant yard, 
and that ‘running mast’? was soon done. 

The next one, I found, was easy in com- 
parison with the royal mast. 

By the time I had completed my work 
as far down as the cross-trees, I had 
‘‘slushed’’ not only the mast, but all the 
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rigging and my overalls most thorouglily. 

When at work on the topmast I could 
easily reach while standing on the ratlines 
of the topmast riggings. I was thus able 
to work much faster and with some degrec 
of comfort. ; 

At length my task was completed, and I 
was thankful to reach the deck and feel 
safe once more, even if I was skinned and 
bruised from my repeated efforts to “shin 
up”’ and ‘‘ hang on.” 

I was a sight to behold, with the whole 
front of my new overalls covered with 
grease. The mate looked me over from 
head to foot as I walked forward, and I 
was not very much surprised to hear him 
remark : 

“Well, youngster, vou just about smoth- 
ered yourself up there, didn’t you?” 

This was followed by a roar of laughter 
from the sailors, nearly all of whom were 
within hearing of the mate’s remark. I 
was too angry to take the mate’s remark 
good-naturedly, as, to put it mildly, I felt 
inclined to throw the remainder of the 
slush, bucket and all, at his head. 

Without venturing any reply, I walked 
forward and hung up the bucket in its 
place. 

Tired out and actually sore from my ter- 
rible exertions, and very much discouraged 
at not receiving even a word of praise for 
my determined and faithful efforts to com- 
plete the task, I sat down to a supper of 
bread and tea. 

This was only the end of my second 
week at sea. Seated on deck I ate the dry, 
unbuttered bread and washed it down with 
an occasional sip of tea, As I ate I won- 
dered how it would be possible to go 
through the four long months which I 
knew must elapse before we could hope 
to sail through the ‘‘Golden Gate’’ and 
anchor off ‘‘ Frisco.” 

It is said ‘‘a full stomach always im- 
proves a man’s temper,” and this was so 
in my case. My frugal meal did not fill 
me up by any means, but my courage re- 
vived wonderfully, and I was soon in good 
spirits. 

I have “‘slushed down’? many times 
since then, but never found it so hard or 
dangerous an experience, owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that I never began by slushing 
down my clothes before ever reaching the 
royal masthead. —B. W. Spence. 


HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 


QE: FILL my cup, Persephone, 
With dim red wine of spring, 
And drop therein a faded leaf 
Plucked from the autumn’s bearded sheaf, 
Whence, dread one, I may quaff to thee 
While all the woodlands ring. 


Oh, fill my heart, Persephone, 
With thine immortal pain, 
That lingers round the willow bowers 
In memories of old happy hours, 
When thou didst wander fair and free 
Over Enna’s blooming plain. 


Oh, fill my soul, Persephone, 
With music all thine own! 
Teach me some song thy childhood knew, 
Lisped in the meadows’ murning dew, 
Or chant on this high windy lea 


Thy godhead’s ceaseless moan. 
— Caroline Fitzgerald. 


““*BUT YOU MUST UNDERSTAND,’ SAID THE LADY, “THAT YOU CARRY ME OFF AGAINST 
MY WILL. 


DRAWN BY F. LUIS MORA, 


dlustrating “The Bath Comedy,” by Agnes and Egerton Castle. See page 594. 
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HE succession of the Roman Pontiffs rests on the word of God ; other lines 
of princes may fail, their line shall last until the end of the world. Still, 
although* there will always be a series of legitimate successors in the 

Papacy, the manner of succession has varied, being left to human prudence, 
which accommodates itself to times and places, yet ever under an overruling 
Providence that directs to its own ends no less the vices than the virtues of 
men. 

The election of a Pope is the most important event that takes place in the 
world. It affects immediately several hundred millions of Catholics in their 
dearest hopes of religion, and it touches indirectly the interests of all other 
people on the earth besides. In the Pope the world receives a vicar of Christ, 
a successor of St. Peter, and an infallible judge in matters of faith and 
morals. The Papacy was always conferred regularly by way of election— 
from the chief of the Apostles, chosen by our Lord himself, to Leo XIII, 
now reigning, who was elected by the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church 
on the 20th of February, 1878. Between these there have been two hundred 
and sixty-one Popes, if we follow the number given by the official Gerarchia 
Cattolica, which is published annually. 

In early times, when the Pope died at Rome the cardinals met to clect a 
successor in the Lateran or the Vatican basilica, or in the cathedral of any 
other city in which they might have determined to hold the election. ‘‘ Con- 

* Author of ‘‘ Essays on Various Subjects, chiefly Roman.”? P. O’Shea, Publisher, 
19 Barelay Street, New York. 
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clave’’ is the term used exclusively for many centuries for the place in which 
the cardinals meet in private to elect a Pope; but it was used in the early 
Middle Ages of any room securely shut, just as among the ancient Romans 
conclave was a covered and enclosed apartment or hall that could be fastened 
with a lock and key—cum clavi. Long before the pontificate of Gregory X. 
the cardinals who assembled for a papal election met in some part of a large 
and noble building—generally the sacristy of a cathedral—where they trans- 
acted the business of the day, and returned after each session to their private 
abodes. The gloss Nullatenus, on the decree of Alexander III., says that if 
two-thirds—the majority required—of the cardinals will not agree upon a 
candidate, they should be closely confined until they do—ineludantur in aliquo 
loco de quo erire non valeant donee consenserinti—and mentions several popes 
elected after the cardinals had been subjected to a reasonable duress. This is 
precise!y the conclave. It was not, however, until the year 1274 that the 
mode of procedure in a papal election was positively settled—after the incur- 
sions of thesbarbarians and the many vicissitudes to which the Holy See then 
hecame subject had deranged the earlier and apostolic manner—and the rules 
and regulations of the modern conclave were published. After the death of 
Clement IV. in Viterbo, on Noy. 22, 1269, the eighteen cardinals composing 
the Sacred College met there to elect his successor ; but not agreeing after a 
year and a half, although the kings of France and Sicily, St. Bonaventure, 
General of the Franciscans, and many influential, learned, and holy men came 
in person to urge them to compose their differences and relieve the church of 
her long widowhood, they were all got together one day, by some artifice, in 
the episcopal palace, which was instantly closed upon them and surrounded 
with guards. Even this imprisonment did not change their temper, and after 
some further delay the captain of the town, Raniero Gatti, took the bold reso- 
lution of removing the entire roof and otherwise dilapidating the edifice, in 
hopes that the discomforts of the season, added to their confinement, might 
break the stubbornness of the venerable fathers. This move succeeded, and a 
compromise was effected among the discordant cardinals on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1271, in virtue of which the papal legate in Svria, Theobald Visconti, 
Archdeacon of Liege, was elected. This was not the first time that extraor- 
dinary and almost violent measures had been taken to bring the cardinals to 
make a prompt clection. At Viterbo the captain of the town coerced their 
liberty ; at Naples the commandant of the castle bridled their appetite when, 
after the death of Innocent IV., in 1254, he diminished day by day the quan- 
tity of food sent in to them—cibo per singulos dies imminuto—until they agreed 
upon a worthy subject. 

Gregory X., who was so singularly elected at Viterbo while far away in 
Palestine, called a general council, which met at Lyons on May 2, 1274. 
Five hundred bishops, over a thousand mitred abbots and other privileged 
ecclesiastics, the patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch, the grand master 
of the famous Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the kings of France and 
Aragon, besides ambassadors from Germany, England, Sicily, and other 
important nations, took part in it. The Pope was resolved to establish the 
manner of clecting the Roman Pontiff on a better principle, and now drew up 
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a constitution which, in spite of considerable opposition from the cardinals, 
was read between the fourth and fifth sessions, and finally received the appro- 
bation of the fathers. This is substantially the code that still regulates the 
conclave. The original constitution, which had been suspended by some 
popes and not observed by the cardinals in several elections, was introduced 
into the body of canon law by Boniface VIII., in order to impress it, if pos- 
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(* The Lord leads thee into the desert, that He may speak to thy heart.'’) 
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sible, with a more solemn and perpetual obligation of observance ; and when 
some of the cardinals, incensed at the transfer of the See to Avignon, main- 
tained that, despite all this, the Sacred College could modify or abolish it at 
discretion, it was confirmed by the General Council of Vienne and _ their 
factious spirit reproved. This conciliar decree has also a place in the canon 
law, where it is found among the Clementines (.Ve Romani, 2 de elect. ) 
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‘* Where the danger is known to be greatest,’’ says the preamble to Pope 
Gregory's constitution, ‘‘ there should most care be taken. How many risks 
and what great inconvenience a long vacancy of the Holy See entails is shown 
by looking back upon the disorders of other days. It is, therefore, wise that, 
while diligently engaged in reforming minor evils, we should not neglect to 
provide against calamity itself. Now, therefore, whatever our predecessors, 
and particularly Alexander IIT., of happy memory, have done to remove a 
spirit of discord in the election of the Roman Pontiff, the same we desire to 
remain in full force ; for we do not intend to annul their decrees, but only 
by our present constitution to supply what experience points out to be 
wanting.” 

The whole decree may be divided into fifteen paragraphs, which are called 
the Fifteen Laws of the Conclave. They are summarized as follows : 

On the death of the Pope the cardinals, having celebrated for nine days his 
obsequies in the city where he died, shall enter the conclave on the tenth 
day, whether absent colleagues have arrived or not, and be accompanied by a 
single attendant, whether lay or clerical, or at most, in case of evident neces- 
sity, by two attendants. 

The conclave shall be held in the palace Jast occupied by the Pope, 
and there the cardinals must live in common, occupying a single spacious 
hall not cut off by curtains or partitions, and so carefully closed on 
every side that no one can secretly pass in or out. One room, however, 
may be cut off for private purposes—reserrato libero ad secretam cameram 
aditu—but no access shall be allowed to any cardinal, nor private conversa- 
tion with nor visits to him, except from those who, by consent of all the other 
cardinals, may be summoned to consult on matters germane to the affair in 
hand ; nor shall any one send lctters or messages to their lordships or to any 
of their familiars, on pain of excommunication. A window or other opening 
shall be Jeft in the hall of conclave, through which the meals are introduced, 
but it must be of such a size and shape that no human being can penetrate 
thereby. If, after three days from the opening of the conclave, no clection 
has been made, the prelates appointed to attend to this shall allow each car- 
dinal no more than one dish at dinner and supper during the next five days, 
after which only bread and water until they come to an agreement. The car- 
dinals shall take nothing from the papal treasury during the vacancy of the 
See ; but all its revenues are to be carefully collected and watched over by the 
proper officers. They shall treat of nothing but the election, unless some 
imminent danger to the temporalities of the Holy See may demand their at- 
tention ; and, laying aside all private interests, let them devote themselves 
entirely to the common weal ; but if any cardinal shall presume to attempt by 
bribes, compacts, or other arts to entice his brethren to his own side, he shall 
suffer excommunication, nor shall any manner of engagement, even if sworn 
to, be valid. If a cardinal draw off from the conclave, or should he retire 
from motives of health, the election must still proceed ; yet if he recover he 
shall be readmitted, Cardinals arriving late or at any stage of the proceed- 
ings, as also those who may be under censures, shall be received. No one 
can give his vote outside of the conclave. Two-thirds of the votes of all the 
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electors present * are requisite to elect ; and any one not radically disqualified + 
is eligible to the Papacy. The feudal superiors of the territory and the 
municipal officers of the city in which the conclave is held are charged to ob- 
serve these regulations, and shall swear in presence of the clergy and people 
to do so. If they fail to perform their duty they shall be excommunicated, 
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be declared infamous and lose their fiefs, and the city itself shall be inter- 
dicted and deprived of its episcopal dignity. Solemn funeral services are to 
* Voting by proxy is not recognized in the conclave. 


t Such, for instance, as a woman, a manifest heretic, an infidel—i. e., one who is not 
baptized. 
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be held in every important place throughout the Catholic world as soon as 
news arrives of the Pope’s death; prayers are to be recited daily and fast- 
days appointed for the speedy and concordant election of an excellent 
Pontiff. 

This provident constitution of Gregory X. contains in brief the rules and 
regulations which have ever since governed the conclave. In a few points, 
however, its severity has been relaxed, particularly by Clement VI. in the 
bull Licet de Constitutione, dated December 6, 1851; and in others some small 
modifications have been introduced, in accordance with the manners and 
customs of a more refined age, by Gregory XV. (Ludovisi, 1621-1623) in his 
comprehensive ceremonial. Thus Clement VI. (De Beaufort, 1342-1352), 
while recommending the greatest frugality at table during the seclusion of the 
conclave, removed the alimentary restrictions and left it to the cardinals them- 
selves to select the kind, quality, and amount of their food, but forbade the 
prandial civilities of sending tidbits from one table to another. The same 
Pope allowed each cardinal to have his bed enclosed by curtains, and to have 
two attendants, or conclavists, in every case. The monastic simplicity of a 
common sleeping-room was done away with in the sixteenth century, when 
each cardinal was allowed the use of a separate cell, which Pius IV. com- 
manded should be assigned by lot. When a cardinal’s name and number 
have been drawn, his domestics upholster the cell with purple serge or cloth, 
if their master was created by the laté Pope; but if by a former one, with 
green—a difference in color that was first observed in the conclave for the 
election of Leo X. A few articles of necessary furniture, such as a bed, table, 
kneeling-bench, and a couple of chairs, complete the interior arrangements. 
On the outside of his cell each cardinal affixes a small escutcheon emblazoned 
with his arms, which serves as a substitute for that vulgar modern thing 
called a door-plate. While great care is still taken to hinder suspicious com- 
munications bet:veen the 
conclave and the outer 
world, it is no longer 
prohibited to visit a car- 
dinal or member of his 
suite, although the col- 
loquy must be held at 
some one of the entries, 
and whatever is spoken 
be heard by the prelates 
doing duty there. In- 
stead of the single small 
window—more like an 
oubliette than anything 
else—which Gregory 
prescribed, openings in 
the shape of pivotal or 
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neries and called tours in 
French, were adopted at 
the suggestion of Paride 
de’ Grassi, master of cere- 
monies to Leo X. Eight 
of them are always con- 
nected on different sides 
with the hall of conclave, 
wherever it may be. The 
ten days before the con- 
clave can open begin from 
the very day of the Pope’s 
death ; but sometimes a 
much longer time has 
clapsed—as, for instance, 
after the death of Alex- 
ander VI., when the vio- 
lence of Czsar Borgia CARDINAL'S CELL, UPHOLSTERED FOR OCCUPANCY, WITH 
and the presence of a RD ee Gumer en toe 

French army in Rome occasioned a delay of thirty days; and again, when 
Cardinal Ferreri was arrested on his way from Vercelli to the conclave by the 
Duke of Milan, his loyal colleagues waited for him eight days beyond the 
usual time. The conclave in which Julius III. was elected in 1550 was not 
opened until nineteen days after his predecessor’s death, to oblige the French 
cardinals, who had not yet all arrived at Rome. In early ages, before it be- 
came customary to give the hat to occupants of episcopal sees other than the 
seven suburbican ones, and when cardinals were strictly bound to reside in 
curia—i. e., to live near the Pope of whose court they were the principal per- 
sonages—there was generally no necessity for a considerable delay. Anas- 
tasius the Librarian says that Boniface IIL., in the year 607, made a decree 
forbidding any one to treat of a future Pope’s election during the lifetime 
of the living one, or until three days after his death; but, as Mabillon 
shows, this three days’ delay was observed in the Roman Church long before 
the seventh century, as appears from the dispatch sent to the Emperor 
Honorius after the death of Pope Zozimus in the year 418. It is not known 
when it began to be observed as a law. In many cases an election took place 
either on the very same day that a Pope died or on the following one, par- 
ticularly during the era of persecutions and in the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
when the seditious disposition of the populace and the factions of rival barons 
made any unnecessary delay extremely hazardous. During the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and following centuries the conclaves have generally been short, 
averaging about two weeks each. But during the greater part of the Middle 
Ages, after the supremacy of the Sacred College during the vacancy of the 
Holy See was undisputed, and the cardinals had little to fear from princes or 
people, their own dissensions often occasioned an interregnum of months, and 
even years, to the discredit of their order and the seandal of the Christian 
world. 
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The election should take place in Rome, if possible, because Rome is, or 
ought to be, the ordinary residence of the Sovereign Pontiffs ; but both before 
and after Pope (iregory’s constitution many clections have been held else- 
where, according as the Curia was in one place or another. Urban IT. was 
elected in Terracina ; Calixtus II. in Cluny ; Lucius IIT. in Velletri ; Urban 
IIT. in Verona ; Gregory VIII. in Ferrara ; Clement III., Alexander VI., and 
Honorius IIL. in Pisa; Innocent IV. in Anagni; Alexander IV. and Boni- 
face VIII. in Naples; Urban IV., Gregory X., and Martin IV. in Viterbo ; 
Innocent V. in Arezzo; Honorius IV., Celestine V., and Clement V. in 
Perugia. During the stay of the Popes in France John XXII., Benedict XII., 
Clement VI., Innocent VIL, Urban V., and Gregory XI. were elected at 
Avignon. John XXIII. was elected at Bologna, and Martin V. at Constance, 
since whom all his successors, except Pius VIT., have been elected in Rome. 
The Jaw of Gregory X. commanded that the conclave should be held there 
where the last Pope died—Statudmus ut, si eundem pontificem in civitate, in qua 
cum sua curia residebat, diem claudere contingat ertremum, cardinales omnes con- 
reniant in palatio, in quo idem pontifer habitabat—hecause in one sense, as of 
ancient Rome, 


... Vejos habitante Camillo, 
Illico Roma fuit ; 


so of modern Rome, Chi Papa, ibi Roma. When, however, he was absent 
only on some extraordinary occasion, the election was to be held in Rome 
itself, no matter where he died. Gregory XL, who brought back the See 
from Avignon, intending to return to France on business and to better his 
health, but wishing to assure an Italian election and the permanent retrans- 
fer of the Holy See to Rome, made a decree on March 19, 187%, ordering a 
majority of the cardinals, should his death occur during his absence, to meet. 
in any part of Rome, or, if more convenient, in some neighboring city, and 
there elect a successor. Clement VII. restricted the place of holding the con- 
clave to Rome alone, in a bull issued October 6, 1529, on occasion of his 
journey to Bologna to crown the Emperor Charles V., and in another one, 
dated August 30, 1533, when going to France to confer with Francis I. 

When Pius IV. had a mind to go to Trent and preside in person at the 
council, he declared on September 22, 1561, that a papal election—should one 
become necessary by his death while away—was to be held in Rome, unless 
it were under an interdict, in which case in Orvieto or Perugia. Clement 
VIIL, when going to Ferrara to reccive back the fief which had reverted to 
the Holy See on the death of Alphonsus «? Este, declared on March 30, 1598, 
that, should he die before returning, the subsequent election was to be held 
nowhere but in Rome. Long usage, continued up to the beginning of the 
present century. has consecrated the Vatican as the most proper seat of the 
conclave. The first Pope elected there was Benedict XT. in’ 1303, and the 
next was Urban VIL in 1378. When Honorius IV., of the great house of 
Savelli, died where he had lived and held his court, in his family mansion on 
the Aventine, some remains of which are still seen near the convent of Santa 
Sabina, the cardinals, in scrupulous observance of the first law of Gregory's 
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BRINGING IN A REPAST FOR THE CARDINALS 
IN CONCLAVE. 


constitution, met there and elected his 
successor, Nicholas IV., on February 
22, 1288. Eugene IV. in 14381, and 
Nicholas V. in 1447, were elected in 
the Dominican convent of the Min- 
erva, the great dormitory of the friars 
being fitted up for the cardinals, and LD 
the election itself being held in the IN THE VATICAN REFECTORY, 
sacristy behind the choir, over the door PONTE See eee 

of which a large fresco painting and a Latin inscription still commemorate 
the event. There were several projects on foot in the seventeenth century to 
establish with every possible convenience, and in’ accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of the Roman ceremonial of election, a hall of conclave which 
should serve for all future occasions. The venerable Lateran and the more 
modern Quirinal each had its advocates, and Pius VI. is said by Cancellieri 
to have intended the vast and magnificent sacristy building which he erected 
alongside of St. Peter's for such a purpose ; but his immediate successor was 
elected in Venice on account of the French troubles, and all of his sucessors, 
except the present one, have been elected in the Quirinal palace. 
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On the Pope’s death the Sacred College, or apostolic senate of Rome, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the States of the Church. All the officers of the 
government were instantly suspended until provision was made to carry on 
the public business. Only the chamberlain of the Holy Roman Church, the 
grand penitentiary, and the vicar-general, who are always cardinals, con- 
tinued to exercise their powers by a privilege granted to them_by Pius IV. 
The chamberlain (camerlengo) was the executive or head of the government, 
acting as a quasi-sovereign, and was consequently honored with a special 
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BALLOT USED IN PAPAL ELECTIONS, 


guard and allowed to coin money stamped 
with his family arms and the distinctive her- 
aldie sign of the vacancy of the see, which 
is a pavilion over the cross-keys. With him 
were associated three other cardinals, each 
for three days at a time, one from each of the 
three orders, beginning with the dean, the 
first priest, and first deacon, and so on in 
turn of seniority. The secretary of the 
Sacred College, who is always a prelate of 
very high rank, was prime minister and 
transacted all the correspondence and other 
business of the cardinals with foreign am- 
hassadors and the representatives of the Holy 
See at foreign courts. Clement XII. pro- 
vided that if the chamberlain or grand peni- 
tentiary should die during the conclave, the 
cardinals are to elect a successor to him 
within three days ; but if the cardinal-vicar 
die, the vice-gerent, who is always a bishop 
in partibus, succeeds ex-officio to his faculties. 
The Sacred Congregations of Rome are privi- 
leged to transact business of small importance 
through their secretaries, and even to finish 
affairs of whatever importance, if at the Pope’s 
death they were so far advanced as to need 
only the secretary’s signature. 

If a cardinal fall ill and choose to remain 
in conclave, provision is made to take his 
vote; but he may retire, if he wish, losing 
his vote, however, which cannot be given 
outside of the conclave or by proxy. If he 
recover he is obliged in conscience to return, 
because it is a duty of his office, and nota 
mere personal privilege, to take part in papal 
elections. All cardinals, unless specially de- 
prived by the Pope before his death of the right 
of electing and of being elected, can vote and 
are eligible, even if under censures. Thus, car- 
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COUNTING THE BALLOTS. 


dinals De Noailles and Alberoni were invited to the conclave at which Inno- 
cent XIII. was elected ; but cardinals Bandinelli-Saoli and Coscia had been 
deprived, the one by Leo X. and the other by Clement XII., of what is called 
in canon law the active and passive voice. The cardinals may elect whom 
they please ; nor is it necessary to be either a member of the Sacred College 
or an Italian to become Pope. In former ages the choice of subjects was 
more confined than it is at present ; for we learn from the acts of a council 
composed chiefly of French and Italian bishops, convened at Rome in 769 by 
Stephen III., alias IV., to condemn the anti-Pope Constantine, who was not 
even a cleric, that no one who was not either a cardinal priest or deacon 
could aspire to the Papacy—Nullus unquam presumat . . . nisi per distinctos 
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gradus ascendens, diaconus aut presbyter cardinalis factus fuerit, ad sacrum ponti- 
ficatus honorem promocvert. 

Nevertheless, in view, presumably, of the greater good of the Church, many 
persons have since been elected who did not answer to this description. Such 
was the case with Gregory V. in 996; Sylvester IL. in 999; Clement II. in 
1046 ; Damasus II. in 1048 ; Leo IX. in 1049; Victor IT. in 1055 ; Nicholas 
IL. in 1059 ; Alexander IT. in 1061 ; Calixtus IT. in 1119 ; Eugene IIT. in 1145; 

‘Urban IV. in 1261; Gregory X. in 1271 ; Celestine V. in 1294 ; Clement V. in 
1305 ; Urban V. in 1362, and Urban VI. in 1378, since whom no one not a car- 
dinal has been elected, although several have come near being chosen. At the 
conclaves at which Adrian VI. and Clement VII. were elected Nicholas Schom- 
berg, a celebrated Dominican and archbishop of Capua, received a number of 
votes ; and as late as the middle of the last century, at the conclave from 
which proceeded Benedict XIV., Father Barberini, ex-general of the Capu- 
chins and apostolic preacher, was repeatedly voted for. No matter what may 
have been a man’s previous condition, he can be elected ; and there are not a 
few instances of persons of ignoble birth or mean antecedents having been 
exalted to the Papacy, which they have illustrated by their virtues or their 
learning : 

‘Choose the best, and him who shall please you most of your mother’s 
sons (children of the Catholic Church), and set him on his father’s.throne ’’ * 
(as vicegerent of God in his kingdom on earth). 

However, since Sixtus V. (1585-1590), who is said to have been a hog- 
herd in his youth, all the popes have belonged to noble families ; for, says 
Cardinal Pallavicini, the celebrated Jesuit and historian of the Council of 
Trent, nobility of birth, although no necessary condition, adds dignity and 
splendor to the pontificate—reca gran decoro ed ornamento al pontificato: + 
But then he belonged to a princely family himself and wrote two centur- 
ies ago. 

Almost every European nationality has had a representative on the papal 
throne ; but for several centuries the Italians have jealously guarded -its steps 
from any one but themselves, and perhaps with reason so long as the Pope 
was temporal sovereign of a large part of the Peninsula. Adrian VL., of 
Utrecht (1522-1523) was the last foreigner ever allowed to wear the tiara, and 
he for his relations with the powerful Emperor Charles V. rather than for his 
undoubted virtues and learning ; and yet so great was the indignation of the 
Romans when his name was announced that the cardinals were insulted and 
some of them maltreated ax they left the conclave. But if a Hollander might 
he tolerated for some grave political reasons—not a Frenchman under any 
circumstance, 

In the conclave of 1458 the worthiest subject to very many of his 
brethren seemed the Cardinal d’Estouteville, Archbishop of Rouen—the 
same who built the magnificent church of San Agostino at Rome. But Timeo 
Danaos ct dona ferentes; so when there was a fine chance of his getting the 
requisite number of votes, Orsini and Colonna, as heads of the Roman party, 
deliberately turned the tide in favor of Piccolomini, although his record was 

*4 Kings x. 3. t Hist. of Alex. VII. 
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bad and his health not good.* When Clement V. (Bertrand de Got, Arch- 
bisbop of Bordeaux, 1305-1314) was elected, he summoned the Sacred Col- 
lege to Lyons to assist at his coronation. When the order reached the cardi- 
nals old Rosso Orsini, their dean, rose and said: ‘* My venerable brethren, 


CHARTRAN’S PORTRAIT OF POPE LEO XIII. 
soon we shall see the Rhone—but, if I know the Gascons, the Tiber will not 
* Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, who became Pope Pius II., had been implicated in the 
affairs of the schismatical Council of Basle, but he finally acknowledged his errors and 
made his peace with Eugene IV., who treated him with magnanimous generosity. He 
was scholar, poet, and antiquarian ; one of the most learned men and best Latinists of 
the age. He made an excellent Pope. 
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soon see a Pope again.’? And so D’Estouteville, with all his wealth and 
learning and high connections, was made to feel that 

Necdum etiam cause irarum seevique dolores 

Exciderant animo. 

Gregory X. prescribed that a strict watch should be kept over the conclave 
wherever it might be held. When held in Rome the representatives of the 
noblest families have a principal part in maintaining order in the city and 
protecting the cardinals from any sort of interference. The marshal of the 
Holy Roman Church and guardian of the conclave watches over the external 
peace and quiet of the Sacred College. This is one of the highest offices held 
by a layman at the Roman court. It is hereditary, and belonged for over 
four hundred years to the great baronial family of Savelli until its extinction. 
It passed in 1712 to the princely family of Chigi. The very ancient and now 
ducal family of Mattei was charged with preserving the peace of the Ghetto 
and Trastevere. For this purpose it used to raise and equip a small body 
of troops, which was kept up as long as the conclave lasted. The majordomo 
of the late Pupe is ex-officio governor of the conclave since the time of Clement 
XII. (Corsini, 1730-1740). Although he also exercises some external juris- 
diction, he is more particularly required to attend to the domestic wants of 
the cardinals and preserve order within the palace where the conclave may be 
held. Delegations from the various colleges of the Roman prelacy—apostolic 
prothonotaries, auditors of the Rota, clerks of the chamber, ete.—taking their 
orders daily from the governor, are to be stationed at one or other of the 
Ruote, or turnstile windows, during the whole of the conclave. Prelati, says 
Pius IV., ad custodiam conclavis deputati, sub pena perjurii et suspensionis a 
divinis, maxima ct erquisita diligentia utantur in inspiciendis ac perscrutandis 
epulis, aliisve rebus, ac personis conclavi intrantibus, ac de eo exeuntibus, ne sub 
earum rerum velamine liter, aut note, vel signa aliqua tranamittantur. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when every species of gambling 
and games of chance was practised with frenzied passion in Italy, it was very 
common in Rome, although prohibited under severe penalties by Pius IV. 
and Gregory XIV. as a sort of sacrilege, to bet on the cardinals whose ‘‘ back- 

_ers’’ thought they had a chance of being elected. 

The collect Pro eligendo Pontifice—that God may grant a worthy pastor to 
his church—is said at all Masses throughout the world from the beginning 
of the conclave until news arrives of the Pope’s election. In Rome there is 
a daily procession of the clergy from the Church of St. Lawrence in Damaso 
to St. Peter’s basilica (if the conclave be held in the Vatican), chanting the 
Litany of the Saints and other prayers. When the procession arrives there a 
Mass de Spiritu Sancto is said by a papal chaplain in a temporary chapel fitted 
up near the main entrance to the conclave. The singing is by the papal 
choir. 

The literature, if we may call it so, of papal clections is varied and exten- 
sive. Besides the letters, bulls, and conciliar decrees of twenty-eight popes 
from Boniface I. in 418 to Pius IX., there is a host of writers on the subject, 
some of whom are distinguished for piety and learning, while others are noted 
for their hatred of the Tloly See. Almost every conclave fiom Clement V.’s 
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THE POPE (LEO XIII. ) VISITING HIS SUMMER PAVILION IN THE VATICAN GARDENS, — 
AUTHORIZED PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE. 
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down has had its chronicler or historian. The oldest special treatise extant 
on a papal election is one written by Cardinal Albericus, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, in 1050—De Electione Romani. Pontificis, liber. 


As soon as the Pope has breathed his last amidst the consolations of re- 
ligion, and after making his profession of faith in presence of the cardinal 
grand-penitentiary—who usually administers the last sacraments—and of the 
more intimate members of his court, the cardinal-chamberlain of the Holy 
Roman Church, accompanied and assisted by the right reverend clerks of 
the apostolic chamber, takes possession of the palace and causes a careful 
inventory to be made of everything that is found in the papal apartments.* 
He then proceeds to the chamber of death, in which the Pope still lies, 


* The apostolic chamber, called in Rome the Reverenda Camera Apostolica, dates from 
the pontificate of Leo the Great, who constructed in the year 440 a small but elegant 
suite of chambers which served as a sanctuary for the bodies of the apostles SS. Peter 
and Paul until proper crypts, called Confessions, had been prepared for them beneath 
the high altars of their respective basilicas at the Vatican and on the Ostian Way. 
When these relics had been deposited in their present resting-places, the Leonine sanc- 
tuary was used, as a strong and venerable place, to contain the public treasury of the 
Holy See, which was given into the safe-keeping of certain officials called camerari’. 
Their successors are the present Chierici di camera, who are eight in number and form 
one of the great prelatic colleges of Rome. The present institution was reorganized by 
Pope Urban V. in the fourteenth century. The cardinal-chamberlain is ex-officio its 
head, and it acts as a board of control over the finances of the Holy See. 
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and, viewing the body, assures himself, and instructs a notary to certify 
to the fact, that he is really dead. He also receives from the grand cham- 
berlain of the court—Aonsignor Maestro di Camera—a purse containing the 
Fisherman’s ring which His Holiness had used in life. The cardinal who 
by virtue of his office of chamberlain of *the Holy Roman Church has 
become the executive of the government, sends an order to the senator of 
Rome, who is always a layman and member of a patrician family, to have the 
large bell of the Capitol tower tolled, at which lugubrious signal the bells of 
all the churches throughout the city are sounded. Twenty-four hours after 
death the body of the Pope is embalmed, and lies in state, dressed in the 
ordinary or domestic costume, upon a bed covered with cloth of crimson and 
gold, the pious offices of washing and dressing the body being performed by 
the penitentiaries or confessors of the Vatican basilica, who are always Minor 
Conventuals of the Franciscan Order. It is next removed to the Sistine 
Chapel, where it is laid out, clothed in the pontifical vestments, on a couch 
surrounded with burning tapers and watched by a detachment of the Swiss 
Guard. On the following day the cardinals and chapter of St. Peter assemble 
in the Sistine and accompany the transport of the body to the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the Vatican basilica, where it remains exposed for three 
days, the fect protruding a little through an opening in the iron railing which 
closes the chapel, that the faithful may approach and kiss the embroidered 
slipper. The nine days of funeral services—Novendialia—which the Roman 
ceremonial prescribes for the Pope now begin. These are his public obsequies. 
For the first six days the cardinals and prelates of the court and Holy See 
assemble daily in the choir chapel of the canons of St. Peter, where, the 
Office for the Dead being chanted, a cardinal says Mass ; but during the re- 
maining three days the services are performed around an elevated and mag- 
nificent catafalyue which in the meanwhile has been silently erected in the 
great nave of the basilica. This structure is a perfect work of art in its way, 
every part of it being carefully designed with relacion to its solemn purpose, 
and in harmony of form and proportions with the vast edifice in which it is 
reared. It is illustrated by Latin inscriptions and by paintings of the most 
remarkable scenes of the late pontificate, and adorned with allegorical statues. 
A detachment of the Noble Guard stands there motionless as though carved 
in stone, Over the whole is suspended a life-size portrait of the Pope. A 
thousand candles of yellow wax and twenty enormous torches in golden can- 
delabra burn day and night around it. On each of these three days five car- 
dinals in turn give the grand absolutions, and on the ninth day a funeral 
oration is pronounced by some one—often a bishop, or always at least a pre- 
late of distinction whom the Sacred College has chosen for the occasion. In 
former days the cardinal-nephew or relative of the deceased had the privilege, 
often of great importance for the future reputation of the Pontiff and the 
present splendor of his family, raised to princely rank, of selecting the envied 
orator, Ere this, however, the final dispositions of the Pope’s body have 
been made. On the evening of the third day, the public having been ex- 
cluded from the basilica, the cardinal-chamberlain, cardinals created by the 
late Pope, clerks of the chamber and chapter of St. Peter, headed by monsig- 
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nor the vicar—who is always an archbishop in partibus—vested in pontificals, 
assemble in the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, in which the Pope still lies 
in state. The body is then reverently enfolded in the gold and crimson cover 
of the couch, and taken up to be laid in a cypress-wood coffin, into which are 
also put three red purses containing medals of gold, silver, and bronze, as 
many of each sort as there were years of the pontificate, bearing the Pope’s 
effigy on one side, and a design commemorative of some act of his temporal 
or spiritual government on the other. If there should be a relative of the late 
Pope among the cardinals, he covers the face with a white linen veil, other- 
wise this last office of respect is performed by the majordomo. When the 
coffin has been closed it is placed inside of a leaden case, which is immediately 
soldered and sealed, while the metal is hot, with the arms of the cardinal- 
chamberlain and of the majordomo. A brief inscription is cut at once on the 
face of this metal case, giving simply the name, years of his reign, and date 
of death. The coffin and case are now enclosed in a plain wooden box, which 
is covered with a red pall ornamented with golden fringes and an embroidered 
cross, and carried in sad procession to the uniform temporary resting-place 
which every Pope occupies in turn in St. Peter’s, in a simple sarcophagus of 
marbled stucco which is set into the wall at some distance above and slightly 
overhanging the floor of the church, on the left-hand side of the entrance to 
the choir chapel. A painter is at hand to trace the name of the Pope and 
the Latin initials of the words High Pontiff. Before the Pope’s body is taken 
up from the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, some workmen, under the 
direction of the prelates and officers of the congregation for the supervision of 
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St. Peter’s—Reverenda Fabrica di San Pietro—have broken in the sarcophagus 
at the top and removed its contents (which in the case of Pius [X.were the 
remains of Gregory XVI., who had been there since 1846) to the crypt under 
the basilica until consigned to the tomb prepared, but not always in &t. 
Peter’s, either by the Pope himself before his death or by his family or by 
the cardinals of his creation, and the new claimant for repose takes his 
place there. 

During the nine days that the obsequies of the Pope continue the cardinals 
assemble every morning in the sacristy of St. Peter’s to arrange all matters of 
government for the States of the Church and the details of the approaching 
conclave. These mectings are called general congregations. At them the 
bulls and ordinances relating to papal elections are read, and the cardinals 
swear to observe them; the Fisherman’s ring and the large metal seal used 
for bulls are broken by the first master of ceremonies ; two orators are chosen, 
one for the funeral oration and the other for the conclave; all briefs and 
memorials not finally acted upon are consigned to a clerk of the chamber, etc. 
On the tenth day the cardinals assemble in the forenoon in the choir chapel 
of St. Peter's, where the dean of the Sacred College pontificates at a votive 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, after which the orator of the conclave—who, if a 
bishop, wears amice, cope, and mitre —is introduced into the chapel, and, 
after making the proper reverences, ascends a decorated pulpit and holds forth 
on the subject of electing an excellent pontiff: the Pope is dead ; long live 
the Pope ; the Papacy never dies ! * 

After the sermon and the singing by the papal choir of the first strophe of 
the hymn Veni Creator, the cardinals ascend in procession to the Pauline 
Chapel in the Vatican palace, where the dean recites aloud before the altar 
the prayer Deus qui corda fidelium, and afterwards addresses his brethren on 
the great business which they are about to engage in, exhorting them to lay 
aside all human motives and perform their duty without fear or favor of any 
man. All the persons who are to remain in conclave, as the prelates, cus- 
todians, conclavists or attendants on the cardinals, physicians, barbers, ser- 
vants, are passed in review, and take an oath not to speak even among thenm- 
selves of matters concerning the election. Every avenue leading into the 
conclave, except the eight loop-holes or windows mentioned above, are care- 
fully closed by masons ; one door, however, is left standing to admit any 
late-coming cardinal, or let out any one expelled from, or for whatever cause 

* Roman bibliophilists anxious to possess—what is rare indeed— a complete set (una 
biblioteca, as the Italians say) of the funeral orations pronounced over the popes, and of 
the hortatory discourses addressed to the Sacred College about to enter conclave, eagerly 
contend at book-sales for these pamphlets, which are always in the choicest Latin of 
the age, and sometimes have a sentimental value on account of the subsequent fortunes, 
or misfortunes, of their authors. They are much more than mere literary curiosities 
for book-worms to feed upon, The form of the title-page, excepting of course in proper 
names and dates, ix about the same in all; for instance, Oratio habita ad Collegium Car- 
dinalinn in funere Innocenti NL, Pout, Mae, vic Id. Januarii, 1692: Romie, 1592, in 4to: 
by Father Giustiniani, a famous Jesuit; and Oratio habita in Basilica SS. A postolorum 
Petri ct Pauli pridie Kalend, Aprilis, 1721, ad Emos, ct Rmos, cardinales conclave inqressuror 
pro Sinunmo Poutifice cligenda : Rome, ex Typographia Vaticana, 1721, in 4to: by Camillo 
de’ Mari, Bishop of Aria. 
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obliged to leave, the conclave. It is locked on the outside by the prince- 
marshal, and on the inside by the cardinal-chamberlain, each one retaining 
the key of his own side. The lock is so combined that it requires both keys 
to open the door. On the following day the cardinal-dean says a votive 
Mass de Spiritu Sancto, at which all the cardinals in stoles receive Holy 
Communion from his hands, . . . And now fervet opus. . . . AS 
soon as the cardinal upon whom the requisite two-thirds of all the votes cast 
have centred consents to his election, he becomes Pope. This consent is 
absolutely necessary, and, although the Sacred College threatened Innocent 
II. (Papareschi, 1130-1143) with excommunication if he did not accept, * it 
is since admitted that no one can be constrained to take upon himself such a 
burden as the Sovereign Pontificate. 


“THE BENEDICTION OF A SMILE.”’ 
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Thirty-eight Popes, from St. Cornelius in 254 to Benedict XIII. in 1724, 
are recorded in history as having positively refused to accept the election, 
although they were afterwards induced by various motives, however much 
against their own inclinations, to ratify it. As soon as the elect has answered 
in the affirmative to the question of the cardinal-dean, proposed in the fol- 
lowing very ancient formula: Acceptasne electionem de te canonice factam in 
Summum Pontificem ? the first master of ceremonies, turning to certain persons 


* Arnulfus of Seez apud Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Secriptores, tom. iii. p. 429, says that 
on this occasion the cardinals told the elect of their choice : Si ucquiescis, echibemus 
obsequium ; si recusas, exigimus de inobedientia panam; and on his still hesitating, para- 
bant excommunicationis praferre sententiam. 
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around him, calls upon them in an audible voice to bear witness to the fact. * 
The new Pope then retires and is dressed in the ordinary or domestic costume 
of the Holy Father, three suits of which, of different sizes, are ready made, 
and disposed in the dressing-room for the elect to choose from. It consists 
of white stockings, cassock and sash with gold tassels, white collar and skull- 
cap, red mozzetta, stole, and shoes. He then takes his seat on a throne and 
receives the first homage—adoratio prima—of the cardinals, who, kneeling 
before him, kiss his foot and afterwards his hand, and, standing, receive from 
him the kiss of peace on the cheek. We see, from the ceremonial composed 
in the thirteenth century by Cardinal Savelli, that the present custom is not 
very different from the medieval one; for, speaking of the Pope’s election, 
he says: Quo facto ab epixcopix cardinalibus ad sedem ducitur post altare, et in ea, 
ut dignum est, collocatur ; in qua dum sedet electus recipit omnes episcopos cardi- 
nales, et quos sibi placuerit, ad pedes, postmodum ad osculum pacis. The custom 
of kissing the Pope’s foot is so ancient that no certain date can be assigned 
for its introduction. It very probably began in the time of St. Peter himself, 
to whom the faithful gave this mark of profound reverence, which they have 
continued towards all his successors—always, however, having been instructed 
to do so with an eye to God, of whom the Pope is vicar. In which connec- 
tion most beautiful was the answer of Leo X. to Francis I. of France, who, 
as Rinaldi relates (Annal. Ercles. an. 1487, num. 30), having gone to Bologna, 
humbly knelt before him and kissed his foot, se letizsimum dicens, quod rideret 
facie ad faciem Pontificem Vicarium Christi Jesu. ‘Thanks,’ said Leo, ‘but 
refer all this to God himself ’’—Omnia hie in Deum transferens, et omnia Deo 
tribuens, To make this relatire worship more apparent a cross has always 
been embroidered on the shoes since the pontificate of that most humble 
Pope, St. Gregory the Great, in the year 590. It is curious to read of the 
objection made to this custom by Basil, Tzar of Muscovy, to Father An- 
thony Possevinus, 8. J., who was sent to Russia on a religious and diplo- 
matic mission by Gregory XIII. in the sixteenth century. His eloquent 
defence of the custom, appealing, too, to prophecy,f is found in the printed 
account of his embassy (Moxcoria, Cologne, 1587, in fol. ). ; 

When the Pope is dressed in the pontifical costume he receives on his finger 
a new Fisherman’s ring, which he immediately removes and hands to one of 


*This notarial function which the first master of ceremonies here performs is the 
reason why he is always an apostolic prothonotary ; but his title to this prelatic rank 
rests entirely on custom, since he is not appointed by papal brief, as others are. It is by 
a similar analogy, although in matters theological, that the master of the Sacred Palace, 
who is always a Dominican, ranks with the auditors of the Rota. 

¢ ‘Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nurses: they shall worship 
thee with their face toward the earth, and they shall lick up the dust of thy feet ’’— 
Isaias xlix. 23, which St. Jerome interprets of the apostles ; but in Peter’s successors 
all honors and prerogatives continue. A very learned writer of the last century, 
Gaetano Cenni, has gone profoundly into the historical and antiquarian part of this 
singular and most venerable custom, in his dissertation Sid Bacio De’ Piedi Del Romano 
Pontefier, which is the thirty-fourth of the third volume of Zaccaria’s great collection of 
dissertations on subjects of ecclesiastical history—Raccolta Di Dissertazioni Di Storia 
Evelesiastica, . . . Per cura Di Francesco Antonio Zaccaria, etc. Seconda edizione. 
Four vols. Rome, 1841. 
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the masters of ceremonies to have engraved upon it the name which he has 
assumed. The popes have three special rings for their use. The first is 
generally a rather plain gold one with an intaglio or a cameo ornament ; this 
is called the papal ring. The second one, called the pontifical ring, because 
used only when the Pope pontificates or officiates at grand ceremonies, is an 
exceedingly precious one. The one worn on these occasions by Pius IX. was 
made during the reign of Pius VII., whose name is cut on the inside. It is 
of the purest gold, of remarkably fine workmanship, set with a very large 
oblong diamond. It cost thirty thousand francs (about $6,000), and has 
a contrivance on the inside by which it can be made larger or smaller to fit 
the wearer’s finger. (Barraud, Des Bagues @ toutes les Epoques. Paris, 1864.) 
The Fisherman’s ring, which is so called because it has a figure of St. Peter 
in a bark throwing his net into the sea (Matthew iv. 18, 19), is a plain gold 
ring with an oval face, bearing the name of the reigning Pope engraved around 
and above the figure of the apostle, thus: Leo XJII., Pont. Maz. On the 
inside are cut the names of the engraver and of the majordomo. The ring 
weighs an ounce and a half. It is the official seal of the popes, but, although 
the first among the rings, it is only the second in the class of seals, since it 
serves as the privy seal or papal signet for apostolic briefs and matters of les- 
ser consequence, whereas the great seal of the Holy See is used to stamp the 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul in lead, and sometimes, but rarely, in gold, on 
papal bulls. This ring was at first a private and not an official one, as we 
learn from a letter written at Perugia on March 7, 1265, by Clement IV. to 
his nephew Peter Le Gros, in which he says that he writes to him and to his 
other relatives, not sub bulla, sed sub piscatoris sigillo, quo Romani Pontifices in 
suis secretis utuntur. From this it would appear that such a ring was already 
in well-known use, but it cannot be determined at what period it was intro- 
duced, or precisely when it became official, although it is certain that it was 
given this character in the fifteenth century ; but another hundred years 
passed before it became customary to mention its use in every document on 
which the seal was impressed by the now familiar expression, ‘‘ Given 
under the Fisherman’s ring,’’ which is first met with in the manner of a 
curial formula in a brief given by Nicholas V. on the 15th of April, 1448: 
Datum Romwx, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub anniulo Piscatorix, die rv, Aprilis, 
MCCCCXLVIL, pontificatus nostri [.* 

Briefs are no more sealed with the original ring, which is always in the 
keeping of the Pope’s grand chamberlain, who, as we have said, delivers it to 
the cardinal-camerlengo on the Pope’s decease, to be broken in the first gen- 
eral congregation preliminary to the conclave, according to a custom dating 
from the death of Leo X. A fac-simile is preserved in the Secretaria de’ 
Brevi which serves in its stead; but since June, 1842, red sealing-wax, be- 
cause too brittle and effaceable, is no longer used, but in its place a thick red 
ink or pigment is employed. Briefs are pontifical writs or diplomas written 
on thin, soft parchment and more abbreviated than bulls, and treating of mat- 

*The celebrated antiquarian Cancellieri has written with his usual diffuseness and 
erudition on this matter in a little work, Nofizie sopra U Origine e Cuso del? Anello Pesea- 
turio, etc., published at Rome in 1823. 
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ters of less importance, requiring, therefore, briefer consideration—whence, 
perhaps, they derive their distinctive name, although it-+has been suggested 
that the word comes from the German Brief, a letter, and was introduced 
into Rome from the imperial court during the Middle Ages. They are signed 
by the cardinal secretary of briefs, and differ from bulls in their manner of 
dating and their forms of beginning and ending. Their heading always con- 
tains the name of the reigning Pope and the venerable formula, Salutem ct 
apostolicam benedictionem, which was first used by Pope John V. in the year 685. 
When the Pope sends a brief to a person who is not baptized he substitutes 
for this form the other one, Lumen dirinw gratizv. Both briefs and bulls are 
always dated from the basilica nearest to which the Pope resides at the time ; 
thus, we understand why the brief erecting the diocese of Baltimore was dated 
‘(6th of November, 1789) from St, Mary Major's, although Pious VI. was 
then living at the Quirinal palace. Another of the very ancient and vener- 
able forms used by the popes is Servus serrvorwn Dei—Servant of the servants 
of God. It is a title first assumed by St. Gregory the Great in the sixth cen- 
tury as a hint to the arrogant patriarch of Constantinople, John the Faster, 
who had taken the designation of Universal Bishop, which belongs only to the 
Roman Pontiff: ‘‘ Whoever will be first among you shall be servant of all’’ 
(Mark x. 44). 

As soon as the cardinal who has been elected gives his assent to the elec- 
tion, the cardinal-dean asks him what name he would wish to take. This 
custom of assuming a new name is very old, and has been much disputed 
about by writers on papal matters. The great Baronius has expressed the 
opinion in his Erelesiastical Annals that John XIL., who was previously called 
Octavian, was the first to make the change, which he did probably out of 
regard for his uncle, who was Pope John XI. Cardinal Borgia has observed 
in this connection, as showing that the change of name was yet a singularity, 
that the Pope used to sign himself Octarian in matters relating to his tem- 
poral, and Joka in those relating to his spiritual, government. Martinus 
Polonus started a fable that Sergius IT., elected in 844, was the one who 
first changed his name, because known by the inelegant appellation of Pig- 
snout— Bocca di Poreo ; but the truth is, as Muratori says in one of his dis- 
sertations on Italian antiquities (Antiguitatem Italic., tom. iii. dissert. xli. p. 
764), that Sergius IV. (1009-1012), and not Sergius IL, had this only for a 
surname or sobriquet, as was commonly given in that age at Rome, but was 
baptized Peter. He changed his name, indeed, according to the custom then 
becoming established as a rule, but, as Baronius observes, not ob turpitudinem 
nominis (Ox pore’), sed rererentin causa: com cuim ille Petrus vocaretur, indig- 
nun pitarit. eodem se rocari nouine, quo Christus prinum ejus sedis Pontificem, 
Principe Apostolornm, ce Simone Petrum nominacerat. It has long been usual 
for the new Pontiff to take the name of the Pope who made him cardinal, 
but there have been several exceptions even in these later times. In some 
special cases, as in the signature to the originals of bulls and other eccle- 
siastical! documents of great importance, the Pope retains his Christian 
name but, like all sovereigns, omits his family name. Thus Leo XIII, 
now happily reigning, would sign himself by the form, ‘‘Placet Joachim.” 
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There have been exceptions to this change, and both Adrian VI. and Mar- 
cellus II. kept their own names—the only two, however, who have done so in 
over eight hundred years. The Romans have an idea that it is unlucky to 
depart from the custom, and cite the very short pontificates of these popes as 
cases in point, the former having reigned less than two years and the latter 
less than one month. 

The word pope—in Latin Papa, and by initials ? P.—was once common 
to all bishops, and even to simple priests and clerics ; but when certain schis- 
matics of the eleventh century began to use it in a sense opposed to the 
supreme fatherhood of the Roman Pontiffs over all the faithful, clergy as well 
as people, it was reserved as a title of honor to the bishops of Rome exclu- 
sively. Cardinal Baronius says, in a note to the Roman Martyrology, that 
St. Gregory VIT. held a synod in Rome against the schismatics in the year 
1073, in which it was decreed ‘‘ inter alia plura, ut PAPA Nomen unicum esset 
in universo orbe Christiano, nee liceret alicui seipsum, vel alium co nomine appel- 
lare.’’ Another singularity about one of the Pope’s titles deserves to be 
noted: The word Dominus in Latin—Lord—was originally used only of 
Almighty God, and a contracted form—Domnus—was employed in speaking 
of saints, bishops, and persons of consideration; but in course of time, 
although a vestige of the once universal custom still lingers in the Jube Domne 
benedicere of the Office recited in choir, the term Domnus came to be specially 
reserved to the Roman Pontiff, for whom we pray in the litany as Domnum 
Apostolicum. Cancellieri, who, as usual, has sought out an abstruse subject, 
gives everything that can be said upon the matter in his Lettera sopra 0 Origine 
Delle Parole Dominus e Domnus e Del Titolo Don che Suol Darsi ai Sacerdoti ai 
Monaci ed a Molti Regolari. In Roma, MDCCCVIII. 

The late Cardinal Wiseman has an interesting chapter on the mode of elect- 
ing a Sovereign Pontiff in his Recollections of the Last Four Popes. 
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AT THE WAKING O’ THE 
YEAR. 
By Marrua McCuLiocH WILLIAMS. 


Nor Easter bells nor bloom they 
knew— 
The coifed maids austere ! 
Yet white for them love-lilies blew 
At the waking o’ the year. 


In 


rythmie time to chant and 
chime 

The silken maids so dear 
Full softly go through lily-blow 
At the waking o’ the vear. 


And still in time to chant and « 
chime— 
Ali! soft. Ah, silver-clear ! 
And sweet and low !—love-lilies 
blow 
At the waking o’ the year. 


Wittiom Laneean Hyavon. 
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AGA. 


By GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 


‘¢ (NHRISTOS a inviat’’—‘ Christ has risen ’’ —is the 
C greeting of high and low, young and old, on 
Easter Sunday; and you reply with piety, 
‘* Adevarat a inviat ’?—‘‘ He has risen indeed.”’ 
To answer in any other way would stamp one as the 
most sacrilegious of heretics. 


They are a religious people, indeed, these Roumanians, in their little land, 
full of quaint and interesting traditions, brought down intact through many 
centuries. To prepare them for Easter their Church rituals impose a long 
and severe period of purification of soul and body, so that their mental par- 
ticipation in the Saviour’s sufferings and the joy over His resurrection may 


ROUMANIAN NATIONAL COSTUME. 


be pure. 

For seven weeks the 
pious Roumanian will 
not touch any kind of 
meat; neither will he 
partake of milk, eggs, 
nor will he even use 
dishes which have been 
contaminated by them. 
‘All this time he lives on 
fish and vegetables, and 
in the last week before 
Easter Sunday it is even 
considered sinful to eat 
fish. What wonder that 
on Sunday morning, 
when the bells announce 
Christ’s resurrection, the 
people should run home 
as fast as they can, and 
devour with avidity the 
good things which have 
been prepared for the 
long-awaited feast ! 

As descendants of Tra- 
jan’s legions, who con- 
quered the land, ancient 
Dacia, in the year 103, 


4 


the Roumanians of to-day speak one of the 
most Latin languages, and naturally have 
many of the Latin characteristics. They 
are very proud of being Latins. Neverthe- 
less, they are not Catholics, like all the 


other Latin nations, but belong to the Greek > 


Orthodox Church of the Orient. 

The Orthodox Church originated with the 
great schism of the year 1054, when Pope 
Leo IX. of Rome sent his excommunica- 
tion to Constantinople, then the capital of 
the Eastern Roman Empire. 

Ever since a sharply defined antagonism 
has existed between the two churches. 

Unlike the Roman Catholic, the Orthodox 
Church, among many other rituals, pre- 
scribes triple baptism, long fastings and 
other external formalities, which are rigidly 
enforced. It dismisses the doctrine of Hades, 
the confirmation, confessionals, ete., and 
permits the priests to marry. It sanctions 
mural paintings in the church, but banishes 
all sculptural images from it. There is 
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“BRAGA |” 


no universal Church language like the Latin with the Roman Catholics, 


TURKISH DELIGHTS, 


neither have they adopted the Gre- 
gorian calendar, so that in their 
reckonings they are twelve days 
behind us. In other words, like 
the Greeks and Russians, they 
adhere to the old Julian system. 

With the beginning of the seven 
weeks’ fastings, every night, at 
seven o'clock, the tolling of the 
hells calls the people to a dreary 
and monotonous church service. 
No organ or orchestral music is 
permitted, but a scanty choir of 
schoolboys sing in unison hymns 
of the Eastern Church. 

The priest—popa—performs his 
functions in a nasal tone, half 
speaking, half singing, and there 
are no sermons to relieve the mon- 
otony of the service. 

The chureh cdifices are of typi- 
cally Byzantine architecture. They 
are not heated, nor are there any 
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seats, and as the service lasts for several hours many of the worshipers, 
especially old people, have to sit on the cold, damp stone floors—a_ practice 
which brings many to an untimely grave. With tiny wax candles burning in 


WORSHIPERS KNEELING ON THE STONE FLOOR OF THE CHURCH. 
Drawn by John Huybers. 


front of them they sit in religious contemplation, murmuring their prayers, 
and apparently without paying any attention to the officiating priests. 
These flickering little lights and the wax candles on the altar afford the 
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only illumination, and their dense 
smoke, combined with that of the 
ever-burning incense, makes the church 
a most sinister-looking place. It re- 
minds one of the descriptions we have 
of the early Christians’ services in the 
catacombs. 

There is no sham about these peo- 
ple, who night after night make their 
pilgrimage to worship or who listen to 
the popa’s hardly intelligible reading 
of Christ’s life from old manuscript 
folios of the Church. It is faith pure 
and simple. 

With the beginning of the Holy 
Week the service is increased to five 
and six hours’ duration, and the strain 
becomes such that many of the old 
and feeble have to remain at home and 
take to their beds. But at last the Sat- 
urday before the Resurrection arrives. 
All day the people make great prepara- 


ROUMANIAN GIRL. 
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AN EASTER BRIDE, 


tion for the coming feast. Their little 
savings, accumulated by long priva- 
tions and econgmy, are now spent to 
lay in provisions, as for the coming 
three or four days all the stores are 
closed and nothing can be had for 
love or money. 

On this Saturday service begins 
at 7 p. M. and lasts until three o’ clock 
in the morning, when the Archbishop 
‘declares that Christ has risen. At 
once the people, carrying their lighted 
candles, pour out of the church amid 
the booming of cannons and martial 
music of the military bands. 

All is joy and brotherly love. The 
high dignitaries exchange Easter eggs 
with the people, houses are wide 
open, and tables laid for every one, 
be he friend or stranger. Neighbors 
call on each other with baskets full 
of red-tinted, hard-boiled eggs, pies 
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and other delicacies. Then, when hunger and thirst are somewhat appeased, 
old and young hasten to the market place or other improvised pleasure 
grounds, where swings, merry-go-rounds, open-air bowling alleys and a hun- 
dred other amusements await them. 

There is music of every description and everywhere—pipers, gypsy bands, 
military bands, street organs, shrieking clarionets, all contribute to making 
merry. 

The gypsies, who are the real interpreters, and, we might say, the creators 
of all the national music, now reap their fattest harvest of the year. People 
make up parties of relatives and friends, and when they get through feasting 
at home they start out ina body. With the gypsy band playing and leading 
the procession they march to the pleasure grounds or go to the woods or 
_ groves previously arranged for their reception, where they continue the feast 
with music, dances, eating and drinking until late at night. All this merry- 
making lasts fully three days, and some carry it on for a whole week. 

These Easter celebrations in Roumania are the most picturesque affairs one 
can imagine. 

Besides the highly religious significance, Easter is also a festival of nature’s 
resurrection from her wintry sleep. All the houses are decorated with bud- 
ding branches of the weeping willow, and flowers are in profusion every- 
where. The national dresses of both sexes, mostly white and cream-colored, 
all embroidered with bright silk and gold laces, fringes and tassels, the soldiers 
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GYPSY BAND LEADING A FESTIVAL PROCESSION, 


with their showy uniforms, make a picture of kaleidoscopic variety. In this 
turmoil of color, sound and motion one meets with peculiarly interesting 
sights. For instance, their way of making popcorn, doughnuts, sausages 
and other Roumanian delicacies is quite different from ours. 

Popcorn, which they consume in most incredible quantities, is prepared in 
a rather primitive way. 

To begin with, the venders, who are all women, start their preparations by 
digging a hole in the ground, in which they kindle a lively fire. Above it 
they suspend a good-sized iron kettle, partly filled with cooking salt. When 
this selt is sufficiently heated they throw in handfuls of yellow corn, which 
soon begins to pop and jump. In a few minutes it is taken out and piled 
up on a cheap rug or bedshect in front of the kettle. There it is ready to be 
sold at about two quarts for one cent. 

Sometimes there are ten to fifteen of these venders in a row, and the ap- 
pearance of these white pyramids of popcorn, with a picturesquely dressed 
woman, kettle, fire and smoke for a background, presents a pleasing sight. 
Exactly the same arrangements are made for the production of doughnuts, 
except that, instead of salt, the kettle is filled with a sort of linseed oil, in 
which the doughnuts are cooked. The smell of this boiling oil seems rather 
questionable to our civilized nostrils, but these people enjoy it immensely 
nevertheless, 

Among the many other dainties offered for sale on that occasion are a great 
variety of Turkish candy, oranges, ice-cream, and a very popular. soft drink 
ealled braga, which would be the delight of our temperance people. This: 
braga, which is of Turkish origin, is made of fermented millet, and is a very 
palatable and nutritious beverage. It looks very much like our coffee with 
milk, and is served cold out of a sprinkling can by real Turks clad in their 
native dresses. 
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Very little beer is consumed in Roumania, and the lower classes will not 
touch it at all. They drink, however, a kind of sour wine in considerable 
quantities ; but even on such occasions, when excesses would seem natural, 
there is very little disorder to be seen. Asa rule, when the Roumanian hap- 
pens to get under the influence of liquor he does not become riotous, but 
sentimental. , 

There is something inexpressibly solemn in the approach of Easter in Rou- 
mania, and it is quite impossible to convey an accurate idea of the depth of 
religious atmosphere which pervades the country at that time. Neither is it 
possible to describe the intensity of joy and exultation over the ending of our 
Saviour’s long sufferings. With their perfect faith and vivid imagination, 
they really feel as if the resurrection had taken place right before their very 
eyes. Little wonder, then, that, with their overwrought imagination, they 
should hate and despise the Jews, whom they openly reproach with the cru- 
cifixion with as much intensity of feeling as if it had happened yesterday. 
However, the Roumanians are no fanatics ; but in their naive way of seeing 
things, all non-orthodox people, whether Catholics or Protestants, seem to 
them a sort of heretics, beyond redemption, whom they pity and avoid. 

Just now Roumania is in a complex phase of evolution from the medieval 
to an up-to-date civilization. On the other hand, its political existence seems 
somewhat threatened, and there are strong probabilities that in the near 
future that country may become the bone of contention between Russia and 
Austria. 

Perhaps in some way events may avert such a calamity, and the people 
will continue to adhere to their old and quaint traditions, so interesting to the 
stranger and such a source of happiness to themselves. 

At all events, it is to be hoped that they will preserve their religious devo- 
tions for many centuries to come, and will greet you on Easter Sunday with 
their pious ‘‘ Christos a inviat !’’ 
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THE BATH COMEDY.* 
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SCENE NIII. 


¥ivg HERE must have been a curious magic in the words, ‘“ My 
future wife !’’ for no sooner had he pronounced them than 
Lord Verney became several inches taller, a distinct span broader 
and quite unreasonably older. In fact, from boyhood he had 
stepped to man’s estate. He looked down protectingly at the 
little woman hanging on his arm. The seriousness of responsi- 
bility settled upon his brow. 

‘Ah, Verney !? quoth Mr. Stafford, flicking a hot brow, as 
he dashed in out of the sunshine, powdered with white dust 
from his walk and still bubbling with laughter. ‘‘ Ah, Verney, 
playing butterfly in the golden hours while other fellows toil in 
the sweat of their brow! Jingo! lad, but you’ ve lit on the very 
rose of the garden.—Mistress Kitty Bellairs, I kiss your hand.”’ 

At this Mistress Kitty felt her future lord’s arm press her 
fingers to his ribs, while he straightened his youthful back. 

“«Mr. Stafford,’’ began he, in solemn tones, ‘‘ this lady a 

But she, knowing what was coming, interrupted ruthlessly. 

‘And pray, Mr. Stafford,’’ quoth she, cocking her head at him with those 
birdlike airs and graces that were as natural to her as to any mincing dove 
—Mistress Kitty being of those that begin by making eyes in their nurse’s 
arms, before they can speak, and end in a modish lace nightcap for the hene- 
fit of the doctor —‘‘and whence may vou come so late, and thus heated ?”’ 

‘“ Whence ?”’ cried Mr. Stafford, and overcome by the humor of his recol- 
lections, roused the solemn echoes of the Pump Room by his jovial laugh. 
‘“ Ah, you may well ask ! from the merriest meeting it has ever been my fate 
to attend. Oh, the face of him in his chair, between his gout and his tem- 
per! And fire-eating Jasper all for bullets ; and old Foulks’s teeth ready to 
drop out of his head at the indecorousness of it all !—Spicer, man, aha! hold 
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me up.—Oh, madam,”’ cried 
Mr. Stafford, wiping tears of 
ecstasy from his eyes and 
leaning as unceremoniously 
against Spicer as if the lat- 
ter’s lank figure were a pil- 
aster specially intended for 
his support —‘‘ oh, madam, 
I could make you laugh had 
I the breath left for it.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ cried Mistress 
Kitty, plunging in again, as 
it became evident to her that 
Lord Verney, with the gentle 
obstinacy that was part of 
his character, was once more 
preparing to make his nup- 
tial statement. ‘‘ Mr. Staf- 
ford, please speak then, for 
in sooth it seems to me a 
vastly long time since I have 
laughed.’’ 

‘Gad ! you actually make 
me curious,’’ put in Mr. Staf- 
ford’s prop. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!’’ 
sighed Mr. Stafford, ina fresh 
fit, ‘‘ha, ha! By the way, 
Verney, weren’t you also to 
have walked with the jealous 
husband this morning?— Ah, 
by the same token, and you 
too, Spicer? Gad, I’m glad 
you didn’t, for if either of 
you had put lead in him I'd 
have missed the best joke of 
the season. Gad, I may say 
so. He, he, aha-ha, ho, 
ho !” 

‘‘Mr. Stafford,’’ said my 
Lord Verney, as solemn as 
any owl, while Mistress Kit- 
ty, caught by the infection 
of the genial Stafford’s mirth, 
tittered, upon his arm, ‘‘I 
have deeper reason than 
you think of to rejoice that 


“sie LL MARRY HIM, SHE’LL MARRY HIM !’ CRIED 
SPICER WITH BILIOUS VINDICTIVENESS, LOOKING 
OVER HIS SHOULDER AT THE COUPLE.”’ 
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viearel up betweer sir Jasper and myself 


Ceried Mistress Belair-. with loud impa- 


tienes, and stamped 


“Ob. roy fair Bellaire.” gasped Mr. Staterd. had yeu tut been there to 


Tbe lady gueth [ord Verney. 

© Powien indeed Dhad been 07 cried she. Andon very truth she did. 

* Mistre-- Peilairs.” -aid the determined lever, -has consentel to make 
me the happiest of men.” 

En eriel Mr. Stafford. ard stopped on the dae of another guffaw. 

Mistress Kitty cast down her evelids. She felt she baked demure and 
alricst bashful, and she hated herself in this charicter. 

Mr. staford was one of the thirty-seven Jovers of whom the lady had 
spoken so confidently. and as such was far from realizing the solemn mean- 
ing of Lord Verney = announcement, 

© Ah, madam.” cried he, reproachfuliy, ‘ist net enough to keep me for 
ever in Hades, vou must needs add to my torture by showing me another in 
Paradise? But, my little Verney,’” he went on. turning good-naturedly to his 
young rival, ‘it is but fair to warn you that you will-be wise to pause before 
getting vourself measured for your halo: the Paradise of this lady's favor is 
(alack, do [ not know it?) of ost precarious tenure.” 

“This lady, gir,’’ said Lord Verney, with rigid lips, ‘‘has promised to be 
my wife.”? 

It was fortunate that Mr. Stafford had a prop—under the shock he stag- 
gered, Man of the world as he was, the most guileless astonishment was 
stamped on his countenance. 

Oh, how demure looked Mistress Kitty ! 

Spicer, a trifle vellow, became effusive in congratulations—congratulations 
which were but coldly received by his patron. 

“ Ah, Kitty,’ whispered Mr. Stafford in Mistress Bellairs’s shell-like ear, 
“do you like them so tender-green? Why, my dear, the lad’s chin is as 
smooth as your own, What pleasantry is this?” 

Kitty scraped her little foot and hung her head. Mistress Kitty coy ! And 
yon poor innocent with his air of proprietorship—'twas a most humorous 
spectacle ! 

“© P'ny sure, Verney,”’ cried Mr. Stafford, ‘I wish you joy, ha, ha! with 
all my heart! And you, madam, he, he—forgive me, friends—the thought 
of Sir Jasper’s duel is still too much for me. Ha, ha! Support me, 
Spicer.” 

“She'll marry him, she'll marry him,”’ cried Spicer with bilious vindic- 
tiveness, looking over his shoulder at the couple, as they moved away. 

“Marry him !—never she!’ cried Stafford.‘ Kitty’s no fool. Why, 
man, the little demon wouldn't have me! She loves her liberty and her 
pleasure too well, Did you not see? She could not look up for fear of 
showing the devilment in her eye. Cheerily, cheerily, my gallant captain !”” 
cried the spark, and struck the reedy shoulders that had buttressed him, in 
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contemptuous good-natured valediction. 
a new greenhorn to subsist upon.”’ 

Mistress Kitty, glancing up at her Calf, found, something to her astonish- 
ment and further displeasure, a new expression in his eyes. Ardor had been 
superseded by an unseasonable gravity. 

‘‘The creature is a complete menagerie !’’ she thought to herself indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I vow he looks like nothing but an owl in the twilight !”’ 

They wandered together from the Pump Room on to the Abbey Flags, 
and so, slowly, into the cool and shady Orange Grove ; and in a sequestered 
spot they sat them down on a stone bench. : 

‘*Whenaman,”’ said he, ‘‘ has been, as 
I have, brought face to face, within the 
space of one short morning, with the great 
events of existence, Death and Love, how 
hollow and how unworthy do the 
mock joys and griefs of society 
appear to him !”’ 

“Oh, la!?? said she. ‘* You 
alarm me. And when did you 
see Death, my lord?”’ 

‘“Why,’’ said he, with his 
innocent gravity, ‘‘had you 
not intervened, my dearest 
dear, between Sir Jasper and 
me, this morning, who knows 
what might have happened ?”’ 
‘*Oh, that !’’ said she, and 
her lip curled. 

“* Ay,” said he, ‘‘ where 
should I be now, Kitty ? 
The thought haunts me 
in the midst of my great 
happiness. Had I killed 
Sir Jasper, could I have 
looked upon myself other 
than as a murderer?”’ 

‘‘Oh, fie, fie,’’ inter- 
polated his mistress impatiently ; 
““who ever thinks of such things in 
little matters of honor ?”’ 


‘“You need not yet cast about for 


‘* SHE SIGHED 


AND CLOSED 


HER EYES. THE 
DELICATE FACE LAY 
BUT A SPAN FROM 


HIS Lips.’”’ 
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In her heart she told herself that 
the young man showed a prodigious 
want of savoir-vivre. In all candor 
he proceeded to display a still 
greater lack of that convenient 
quality. 

“¢On the other hand, had J fallen, 
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and that, indeed, was the more likely contingency, it being my first affair of 
the kind, I tremble to think in what state my soul would have appeared 
before its Maker.’’ His voice quivered a moment. 

‘““My Lord Verney,’”’ cried Kitty, turning upon him a most distressed 
countenance, ‘‘ you have no idea how you shock me !”’ 

And indeed he had not. 

He took her distress for the sweetest womanly sympathy, and was embold- 
ened to further confidence. 

‘‘T blush to tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘ that since I came to this gay society of 
Bath my life has not been all my conscience could approve of. The pious 
practices, the earnest principles of life so sedulously inculcated in me by my 
dear mother, have been but too easily cast aside.’’ 

‘‘Oh dear!” cried Kitty in accents of still greater pain. 

‘When we are married, my dear love,’? pursued Lord Verney, quietly 
encircling his mistress’s little waist with his arm as he spoke, but, absorbed 
as he was in his virtuous reflections, omitting to infuse any ardor into his 
embrace, ‘‘ we shall not seek the brilliant world. We shall find all our hap- 
piness with each other, shall we not? Oh, how welcome my dear mother 
will make you at Verney Hall! It has always been her dream that I should 
marry early and settle on the estate.” 

Little shivers ran down Kitty’s spine. 

‘‘TIs it your intention to live with your mother when you are married ! a 
she faltered, and leaned weakly against the inert arm. 

Enthusiastically he cried that the best of mothers and he could never be 
parted long. 

“Oh, how you will love her!’’ he said, looking fondly at the Kitty of his 
imagination. 

‘From your tenderest years she sedulously inculcated in you earnest prin- 
ciples and pious practices, did she not ?’’ murmured the Kitty of reality with 
what was almost a moan. 

«She did indeed,”’ cried the youth. 

Mistress Kitty closed her eyes and let her head droop upon his shoulder. 

‘*T fear I am going to have the vapors,’’ said she. 

“Tis, maybe, the spring heats,’’ said he, and made as if he would rise. 

‘‘Maybe,’’ said Mistress Kitty, becoming so limp all at once that he was 
forced to tighten his clasp. He glanced at her now in some alarm. She half 
opened her bright eyes and glimmered a languid little smile at him. 

“At least,’? thought the widow, ‘‘if we must part (and part we must, my 
Calf and 1) we shall part on a sweet moment. What, in a bower, every scent, 
every secret bird and leaf and sunbeam of which calls on thought of love, and 
I by his side, he to prate of his mother! And at least he not bleat of my 
beauty again, my name is not Kitty ! 

She sighed and closed her eyes. The delicate face lay but a span from 
his lips. 

‘‘T fear indeed you are faint,’’ said he with solicitude. ‘ My mother has 
a sovereign cordial against such weakness.”? 

Mistress Bellairs sat up very energetically for a fainting lady. 
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“‘Your mother ’? she began with a flash of her eye, then checked her- 
self abruptly. ‘‘Adieu, Verney,’’ said she, and stretched out her hand to him. 

‘* Adieu !”’ he repeated, all bewilderment. 

‘*Ay,’’ said she, ‘‘there chimes the Abbey its silly old air. -How long 
have I been with you, sir, alone? Fie, fie, and must I not think of my 
reputation ?”’ 

“Surely, as my future wife——”’ said he. 

‘Why, then the more reason,’’ she said, cutting him short. ‘‘ Must I not 
show myself duly discreet? Think of your lady mother! Come, sir, take 
your leave.”’ 

A moment she was taunting ; a moment all delicious smiles. 

““ Pll make him bleat !’’ she thought, and stamped her foot upon it. 

‘* As far as your door?”’ said he. 

“Not a step !’’ she vowed. ‘Come, sir, adieu.”’ 

He took her hand, bent, and kissed her sedately. 

“*T will,’’ said he, ‘‘go write the news to my mother.”’ 

“Oh, go!’’ said she, and turned on her heel with a flounce and was out of 
his sight, round the corner of an alley, with a whisk and flutter of tempestuous 
petticoats, before his slow boy’s wits had time to claim the moment for the 
next meeting. 

There were actually tears in Mistress Kitty’s eyes as she struck the gravel 
with her cane. She rubbed her cherry lips where the kiss had rested with a 
furious hand. 

‘“?Twas positively matrimonial !’’ she cried within herself with angry, 
double-threaded reminiscence. ‘‘The Calf! Did ever woman spend a more 
ridiculous hour? And, in Heaven's name, what’s to be done?” 


SCENE XIV. 

Dents O’ Hara appropriately lived in Gay street. As all the world knows, 
Gay street runs steeply from the green exclusiveness of Qucen Square to the 
lofty elegance, the columnal solemnity of the King’s Circus. Being a locality 
of the most fashionable, Gay street was apt to be deserted enough at those 
hours when Fashion, according to the unwritten laws of Bath, foregathered in 
other quarters. 

Toward eight o'clock of the evening of the day after his duel with Sir 
Jasper, Mr. Denis O’ Hara, seated at his open window, disconsolate in a very 
gorgeous dressing-gown and a slight fever fit, found it indeed so damnably 
deserted that the sight of a sedan chair and two toiling chairmen coming up 
the incline became quite an oDject of interest to him. 

‘‘To be sure,’”? thought he, ‘‘don’t I know it’s only some old hen being 
Joggled home to roost after losing sixpence and her temper at piquet? But, 
sure, what’s to prevent me beguiling myself for a bit by dreaming of some 
lovely young female coming to visit me in me misfortune? Sure, it’s the rats 
those fellows are that not one of them would keep me company to-night ! 
There’s nobody like your dear friends for smelling out an empty purse. 
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Musha!’’ said Mr. O'Hara, putting his head out of the window, ‘‘if the 
blessed ould chair isn’t stopping at me own door !”’ 

A bell pealing through the house confirmed his observation. 

“Tt’s a woman! By the powers, it’s a woman! Tim, Tim, ye divil!” 
roared Mr. O’ Hara, ‘‘come to me this minute, or Pll brain ye !”’ 

Conscious of his invalid negligé, he rose in his chair; but, curiosity proving 
stronger than decorum, was unable to tear himself from his post of vantage at 
the window. 

“‘Oh! the doaty little foot !’’ he cried in rapture, as an arched pink-silk in- 
step and a brocade slipper of daintiest proportion emerged, in a little cloud of 
lace, from the dim recesses of the chair, upon his delighted vision. 

He turned for a moment to bellow again into the room : 

‘‘Tim, you limb of Satan, where are you at all? Sure, I’m not fit to be 
seen by any lady, let alone such a foot as that !”’ 

When he popped his head once more through the window only the chair- 
men occupied the street. 

‘‘Tt’s for the ground floor, of course; for the French marquis,’ said 
O’ Hara, and sat down, feeling as flat as a pancake. 

The next instant a knock at the door sent the quick blood flying to the red 
head. The ‘“‘limb of Satan,’? more generally known as Tim Mahoney, an 
ingratiating, untidy fellow, with a cunning leer and a coaxing manner, stood 
ogling his master on the threshold ; then he jerked his thumb several times 
over his shoulder, and grinned with exquisite enjoyment. 

‘What is it ?’’ said O’ Hara fiercely. 

Tim winked, and jerked his thumb once more. 

“Speak, ye ugly divil, or by heavens Pll spoil your beauty for you !’ 

“¢Your sisther !? cried Tim, with a rumbling subterrancous laugh. 

“Me sisther, man?” 

‘Ay, ver honor,’’ said the scamp, who, as O° Hara’s foster-brother, was 
well aware that his master boasted no such gentle tie. ‘Sure she’s heard 

your honor’s wounded, and she’s come to visit you. ‘I’m Misther O’ Hara’s 
sister,” says she——” 

“And am T not?’ cried a sweet voice behind him, ‘or, if not, at least a 
very, very dear cousin, and, in any case, Tmust see Mr. O'Hara at once, and 
Alone? 

“To be sure,’ cried O’ Hara, eagerly rising in every way to the situation, 
and leaping forward. ‘Show in the lady, vou villain !—Oh, my darling?’ 
eried the Irishman, opening generous arms, ‘S but Iam glad to sce ye !—Tim, 
you scoundrel, shut the door behind you !” 

The visitor was much enveloped, besides being masked. But there was 
not a moment's hesitation in the ardor of Mr. 0’ Hara’s weleome. 

“Sir, sir!? cried a faint voice from behind the folds of lace, ‘‘ what con- 
duct is this?” 

“Oh, sisther darling, sure, me heart's been hungering for vou! Another 
kiss, me dear, dear cousin? 

“Mr O Hara !? cried Mistress Bellairs, in tones of unmistakable indigna- 
tion ; tore off her mask, and stood with panting bosom and fiery eye. 
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‘Tare and ages !?? exclaimed the ingenuous Irishman. ‘If it isn’t me 
lovely Kitty !”’ 

‘Mistress Bellairs, if you please, Mr. O’Hara,’’ said the lady with great 
dignity. ‘I am glad to see, sir, that that other passion of which I have 
heard so much has not interfered with the strength of your family affections.”’ 
She sat down, and fanned herself with her mask, and, looking haughtily 
round the room, finally fixed her gaze, with much interest, upon the left 
branch of the chandelier. 

For a second, Mr. O’Hara’s glib tongue seemed at a loss ; but it was only 
for a second. With a graceful movement he gathered the skirts of his fine- 
flowered damask dressing-gown more closely over the puce satin small clothes, 
which, he was sadly conscious, were not in their first freshness, besides bear- 
ing the trace of one over-gencrous bumber of what he was fond of calling the 
ruby wine. Then, sinking on one knee, he began to pour a tender tale into 
the widow’s averted ear. 

‘And it’s the fine ninny ye must think me, Kitty darling—I beg your 
pardon, darling ; ma’am it shall be, though I vow to see ye toss your little 
head like that, and set all those elegant little curls dancing, is enough to 
make any one want to start you at it again. Oh, sure, it’s the divine little 
ear you have, but, be jabers, Kitty, if it’s the hack of your neck you want to 
turn on me—there, now, if I was to he shot for it, I couldn’t help it—with 
the little place there just inviting my lips.”’ 

“Keep your kisses for your sister, sir, or your cousin !”’ 

“What in the world— And d’ve think I didn’t know you ?”’ 

‘*A likely tale !”’ 

“May Idie this minute if [I didi’t know you before ever you were out. of 
the ould chair !”’ 

“Pray, sir’? with an angry titter, “how will even your fertile wits prove 
that ?” 

“Sure, didn’t I see the little pink foot of you step out, and didn’t T know 
it before ever it reached the ground ?”’ 

‘Lord forgive you!’ said Mistress Kitty gravely. But a dimple peeped. 

He had now possessed himself of her hand, which he was caressing with 
the touch of the tentative lover, tenderer than a woman’s, full of mute cajol- 
ing Inquiry. ; 

“T hope the Lord may forgive me for setting up and worshipping an idol, 
I believe there’s something against that in the commandments, darling, but 
sure, maybe, old Moses wouldn't have been so hard on those Israclites if 
they’d had the gumption to raise a pretty woman in the midst of them, 
instead of an old gilt calf.’’ 

At this word Mistress Kitty gave a perceptible start. 

“Oh, dear,’’ said she, ‘never, never speak to me of that dreadful animal 
again! Oh, Denis,’’ she said, turning upon him for the first time her full 
eyes, as melting and as pathetic just then as it was in their composition to 
look, ‘I am in sad, sad trouble, and I don’t know what to do!’ 

Here she produced a delicate handkerchief, and applied it to her eyelashes, 
which she almost believed herself had become quite moist. 


? 
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‘“Me jewel!’ cried Mr. O’Hara, preparing to administer the first form of 
consolation that- occurred to him. 

‘Be quiet,’’ said Mistress Kitty testily. ‘‘Get up, sir! I have to con- 
sult you. There, there, sit down. Oh, I am in earnest, and this is truly 
serious. ’” 

Mr. O'Hara, though with some reluctance, obeyed. He drew his chair as 
near to the widow’s as she would permit him, and pursed his lips into 
gravity. 

* You know my Lord Verney,’’ began the fascinating widow. 

**T do,” interrupted the irrepressible Irishman, ‘‘and a decent quiet lad 
he is, though, devil take him, he makes so many bones about losing a few 
guineas at cards that one would think they grew on his skin !’ 

“Hush,” said she. ‘J can’t abide him 1” 

Mr. O’ Hara half started from his arm-chair. 

“Say but the word,” said he, ‘and PI run him through the ribs as neat 


as ” 


**Oh, be quiet,’’ cried the lady, in much exasperation. ‘‘ How can you 
talk like that when all the world knows he is to be my husband !’’ 

“Your husband!’ Mr. O’Hara turned an angry crimson to the roots of 
his crisp red hair. Then he stopped, suffocating. 

**But I don’t want to marry him, you gaby,’’ cried Mistress Kitty, with a 
charming smile. ; 

Her lover turned white, and leaned back against the wing of his great chair. 
The physician had blooded him that morning by way of mending him for his 
loss of the previous night, and he felt just a little shaky and swimming. 
Mistress Kitty’s eye became ever more kindly as it marked these flattering 
signs of emotion. 

‘*The novdle,’’ said she vindictively, ‘‘ mistook the purport of some merely 
civil words, and forthwith went about bleating to all Bath that he and I were 
to be wed.” 

‘*T'll soon stop his mouth for him,’? muttered Mr. O’ Hara, moved to less 
refinement of diction than he usually affected. ‘‘Oh, Kitty,’’ said he, and 
wiped his pale brow, ‘‘ sure, it’s the terrible fright you’ ve given me !’’ 

Here Mistress Bellairs became suddenly and inexplicably agitated. 

“You don’t understand,’ said she, and stamped her foot. ‘‘Oh, how can 
T explain? How are people so stupid! I was obliged to go to his rooms 
this morning—a pure matter of friendship, sir, on behalf of my Lady Stand- 
ish. Who would have conceived that the calf would take it for himself and 
think it was for A/s sake I interfered between him and that madman, Sir Jas- 
per! ?Tis very hard,’”’ cried Mistress Kitty, ‘for a lone woman to escape 
calumny, and now there is my Lord Verney. after braying it to the whole of 
Bath, this moment writing to his insufferable old mother. And there is that 
cockatoo aunt of his looking out her most ancient sets of garnets and strass 
for a wedding gift. And, oh dear, oh dear! what an I to do?” 

She turned over the back of her chair, to hide her face in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Ina twinkling O’ Hara was again at her feet. 

“Soul of my soul, pulse of my heart!" cried he. ‘Sure, don’t ery, Kitty 
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darling ; I'll clear that 
little fellow out of your 
way before you know 
where you are.”’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ she 
said, flashing round 
upon him with a glance 
surprisingly bright, 
considering her woe. 
‘* And is that how you 
would save my repu- 
tation? No, I see 
there’s nothing for it,”’ 
said Mistress Kitty, 
with sudden compos- 
ure, folding . up her 
handkerchief deliberately, 
and gazing up again at the 
chandelier with the air of ‘ 
an early martyr, ‘‘there’s noth- 
ing for it but to pay the penalty 
of my good nature and go live at 
Verney Hall between my virtuous 
Lord Verney and that paragon of 
female excellence and domestic piety 
his mother.”’ 

“Now, by Saint Peter,’’ cried 
O’Hara, springing to his feet, ‘‘if I 
have to whip you from under his nose at the 
very altar, and carry you away myself, I’ll save 
you from that, me darling !”’ 

‘‘Say you so?” cried the lady with alacrity. 
‘‘Then, indeed, sir,’’ she proceeded with sweet- 
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est coyness, and pointed her dimple at him, ISN’T STOPPING AT ME OWN 
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“Pll not deny but what I thought you could — P00 ; 
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help me, when I sought you to-night. There 
was a letter, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ which yester morning I received. ’Twas signed 
by a lock of hair ie 

‘¢Ah, Kitty !’ cried the enraptured and adoring Irishman, once more ex- 
tending wide his arms. 

“*Softly, sir,’? said she, eluding him. ‘‘ Let us to business.”’ 

* * * * * * 


SCENE XV. 
‘*But you must understand,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ that you carry me off against 
my will.” 
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To be sure,” said he. ‘Isnt poor Denis O’ Hara to run away with vou 
merely to save your reputation ?”’ 

“So if I sercam, sir, and give vou a scratch or two, you will bear me no 
malice ?”’ 

‘‘Bear you malice, is it?’ said he, stopping to kiss each finger-tip of the 
hand which he contrived somehow should never be long out of his clasp. 
“Me darling, sure, won’t T love to feel your little pearls of nails on my 
cheek ?”’ , ; 

** And spare no expense upon chaise or horses,’’ said she. 

“Eh?” cried Mr. O’ Hara, while a certain vagueness crept into his-gaze. 
‘Me dear love, the best that money can produce—that money can produce,’’ 
said Mr. O’ Hara, and his eye rolled under the stress and strain of an inward 
calculation : (‘‘There’s iny grandfather’s watch; I’m afeard the works are 
not up to the gold case, but it might run to four guineas. And there’s my 
jeweled snuff-box that the Chevalier gave my father —no, dash it, that’s gone ! 
There’s my silver-hilted sword—I could exchange it for a black one and per- 
haps five guineas. And there’s my three sets of Mechlin.’’) 

While he cogitated, the lady smiled upon him with gentle raillery ; then 
she popped her hand in her pocket and drew forth a well-filled case. 

** And did you think,’’ said she, laying the ease on the table, ‘ that I would 
have the face to ask a rich lover to elope with me?’ 

‘Faith,’ said he, pursuing now aloud his silent addition, ‘‘there’s the 
gold punch-bowl, too! I vow'd as long as Pd a drop to mix in it Pd never 
part with the thing ; but, sure, I little guessed what was in store for me— 
that will make twenty guineas or more. Put up your money, Kitty ; Pl 
not consent to be paid for carrying vou off, except,’ said he, “by your 
sweet lips.” 

‘Now listen, sir’? she cried, lifting up her finger, ‘¢vouw’re a poor man.”’ 

“Tam that,’ said he. ; 

“And T,”’ said she, “am a rich woman.” 

“Oh!” cried he, ‘ Nitty, my darling, and sure that’s the last thing in the 
world I'd ever be thinking of now. When I laid my heart at your feet, my 
dear, ’twas for your own sweet sake, with never a thought of the lucre. 
What’s money to me?” said he, snapping his fingers, ‘not that, Kitty 
darling! I despise it. Why,’ he went on with his charming infectious 
smile, ‘¢T never had a gold piece in my pocket yet but it burned a hole in it.” 

She listened to him with a curious expression, half contemptuous, half 
tender. Then she nodded. 

*T well believe you,” said she. “Come, come, Denis, don’t be a fool. 
Since the money is there, and we know for what purpose, what matters it be- 
tween you and me who puts it down.” 

‘Ah,’ he cried, with a sort of shame, abandoning his light tone for one of 
very real emotion, ‘‘you’re an angel! Vim not worthy of you, but Pl try, 
Kitty, Pll try.” 

The lady looked slightly embarrassed. 

‘*T protest, sir; I cannot have you going on vour knees again,’ 
sharply, ‘Sand it’s getting late, and the business is scttled, I think.’’ 


” 


’ she cried 
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“Leave it to me,” said he: “sure, I could do it blindfold.” 

‘Have the post-chay at the corner of Bond Street and Quiet Street ; ’tis 
the darkest in Bath, I think.’’ 

‘‘ Ay; and the relay at Devizes, for we'll have to push the first stage.” 

‘And after?” said she, looking at him doubtingly. 

‘¢ And after that—London. And sure I know an old boy in Covent Gar- 
den that will marry us in a twinkle.”’ 

She nibbled her little finger. The rapture evoked on his countenance by 
this last prospect was not reflected upon hers. 

“ But you forget,”? said she, ‘‘that T am to be abducted against my will, 
and what will people say if I marry vou at the end of the journey without 
more ado?” 

‘Oh, faith,” said he, without a shade of uneasiness, ‘‘shouldn’t Tobe a 
poor fellow if I didn’t contrive to persuade vou on the way? And then, 
what would the world say if vou did not marry me after traveling all night 
with such a wild Irish devil? Sure,’”. said he, with a wink, ‘‘ what else 
could a poor woman do to save her reputation ?”’ 

‘Truc,’’ said she, musingly, and tapped her teeth. 

She ticd on her mask once more and drew up her hood, passive, in her 
mood of deep reflection, to his exuberant demonstrations. At the door she 
paused and looked back at him, her eyes strangely alluring through the black 
velyet peep-hole, her red lips full of mysterious promise beneath the black 
lace fall. 

‘And I never asked,’ said she, in a melting tone, 
Does it hurt you? 
row night?” 

‘ Ah, I have but one complaint, Kitty,’’? he cried, ‘‘and that’s my mortal 
passion for you. And when a man’s weak with love,’”’ he said, “sure it’s 
then he’s the strength of twenty.”’ 

“Not a step further,’ said she, *‘than this door. 
and Bath gossip. Good-night.”’ 

(To be continued, ) 
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after your wound ? 
Will you be able, think you, to face the fatigues to-mor- 
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In the darkness and the doubt, 
And cternities of yearning 
Brought his heart’s desire about ; 
Tf the Angel turned and beckoned, 
And the mortal knew Its will, 
And the Great Account was reckoned, 
Would the world stand still ? 


| a mortal loved an Angel 


If an Angel loved a mortal, 
And the musie of the spheres 
Fell with melody cestatic 

On the listening dreamer’s cars ; 
If the mortal heard Its pleading 
And his soul absorbed the sound 
And he followed at Its leading, 
Would the world turn ‘round ? 


’ 


MOONLIGHT ON THE SNOW. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE town of War-post had an evil name for three hundred miles in every 
direction. It radiated like the shine from some stupendous light. The 
citizens of the place had been for years grotesquely proud of their 

fame as a collection of hard-shooting gentlemen who invariably ‘‘got’’ the 
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men who came up against 
them. When a citizen went 
abroad in the land he said, 
“Pm f'm War-post.’? And 
it was as if he had said, ‘‘I 
am the devil himself.”’ 

But ultimately it became 
known to War-post that the 
serene-browed angel of peace 
was in the vicinity. The 
ange. was full of projects for 
taking comparatively useless 
bits of prairie and sawing 
them up into town lots, and 
making chaste and beautiful 
maps of his handiwork which 
shook the souls of people who 
had never been in the West. 
He commonly traveled here 
and there in a light wagon, 
from the tail-board of which 
he made orations which 
soared into the empyrean re- 
gions of true hydrogen gas. 
Towns far and near listened 
to his voice and followed 
him singing, until in all that 
territory you couldn’t throw 
a stone at a jack-rabbit with- 
out hitting the site of a pro- 
jected mammoth hotel ; esti- 
mated cost, $15,000. |The 
stern and lonely buttes were 
given titles, like grim veterans 
awarded tawdry patents of 
nobility —Cedar Mountain, 
Red Cliffs, Lookout Peak. 
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And from the East came both the sane and the insane, with hope, with courage, 
with hoarded savings, with cold decks, with Bibles, with knives in boots, 
with humility and fear, with bland impudence. Most came with their own 
money ; some came with money gained during a moment of inattention on 
the part of somebody in the East. And high in the air was the serene- 
browed angel of peace, with his endless gabble and his pretty maps. It was 
curious to walk out of an evening to the edge of a vast silent sea of prairie, 
and to reflect that the angel had parceled this infinity into building lots. 

But no change had come to War-post. War-post sat with her reputation 
for bloodshed pressed proudly to her bosom and saw her mean neighbors 
leap into being as cities. She saw drunken old reprobates selling acres of 
red-hot dust and becoming wealthy men of affairs, who congratulated them- 
selves on their shrewdness in holding land which, before the boom, they 
would have sold for enough to buy a treat all round in the Straight Flush 
Saloon—only nobody would have given it. 

War-post saw dollars rolling into the coffers of a lot of contemptible men 
who couldn’t shoot straight. She was amazed and indignant. She saw her 
standard of excellence, her creed, her reason for being great, all tumbling 
about her ears, and, after the preliminary gasps, she sat down to think it out. 

The first man to voice a conclusion was Bob Hether, the popular barkeeper 
in Stevenson’s Crystal Palace. ‘‘It’s this here gun-fighter business,’’ he 
said, leaning on his bar, and, with the gentle, serious eyes of a child, sur- 
veying a group of prominent citizens who had come in to drink at the ex- 
pense of Tom Larpent, a gambler. They solemnly nodded assent. They 
stood in silence, holding their glasses and thinking. 

Larpent was a chief factor in the life of the town. His gambling-house 
was the biggest institution in War-post. Moreover, he had been educated 
somewhere, and his slow speech had a certain mordant quality which was 
apt to puzzle War-post, and men heeded him for the reason that they were 
not always certain as to what he was saying. ‘‘ Yes, Bob,’’ he drawled, 
“T think you are right. The value of human life has to be established be- 
fore there can be theaters, water-works, street cars, women and babies.”’ 

The other men were rather aghast at this cryptic speech, but somebody 
managed to snigger appreciatively and the tension was cased. 

Smith Hanham, who whirled roulette for Larpent, then gave his opinion. 

‘* Well, when all this here coin is floatin’ ’round, it pears to me we orter git 
our hooks on some of it. Them little tin horns over at Crowdgers Corner 
are up to their necks in it, an’ we ain’t yit seen a centavo. Not a centavetto. 
That ain’t right. It’s all well enough to sit ’round takin’ money away from 
innercent cow-punchers s’long’s ther’s nothin’ better; but when these here 
speculators come ’long flashin’ rolls as big as water-buckets, it’s up to us to 
whirl in an’ git some of it.” 

This became the view of the town, and, since the main stipulation was 
virtue, War-post resolved to be virtuous. A great meeting was held, at 
which it was decreed that no man should kill another man under penalty of 
being at once hanged by the populace. All the influential citizens were 
present, and asserted their determination to deal out a swift punishment 
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which would take no note of an acquaintance or friendship with the guilty 
man. Bob Hether made a loud, long speech, in which he declared that he 
for one would help hang his ‘‘own brother’? if his ‘‘own brother’ trans- 
gressed this law, which now, for the good of the community, must be forever 
held sacred. Everybody was enthusiastic save a few Mexicans, who did not 
quite understand ; but as they were more than likely to be the victims of 
any affray in which they were engaged, their silence was not considered 
ominous. 

At half-past ten on the next morning Larpent shot and killed a man who 
had accused him of cheating ata game. Larpent had then taken a chair by 
the window. 


CHAPTER II. 

Larpent grew tired of sitting in the chair by the window. He went to his 
bedroom, which opened off the gambling hall. On the table was a bottle of 
rye whiskey, of a brand which he specially and secretly imported from the 
East. He took a long drink ; he changed his coat after laving his hands and 
brushing his hair. He sat down to read, his hand falling farniliarly upon an 
old copy of Scott’s ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth. c 

In time he heard the slow trample of many men coming up the stairs. 
The sound certainly did not indicate haste ; in fact, it declared all kinds of 
hesitation. The crowd poured into the gambling hall; there was low talk ; 
a silence; more low talk. Ultimately somebody rapped diffidently on the 
door of the bedroom. ‘‘Come in,”’ said Larpent. The door swung back 
and disclosed War-post with a delegation of its best men in the front, and at 
the rear men who stood on their toes and craned their necks. ‘There was no 
noise. Larpent looked up casually into the eyes of Bob Hether. 

‘“So you’ve come up to the scratch all right, eh, Bobby ?”’ he asked kindly. 
“T was wondering if vou would weaken on the blood-curdling speech you 
made yesterday.’ 

Hether first turned deadly pale and then flushed beet red. His six-shooter 
was in his hand, and it appeared for a moment as if his weak fingers would 
drop it to the floor. ‘Oh, never mind,’’ said Larpent in the same tone of 
kindly patronage. ‘The comry ‘ity must and shall hold this law forever 
sacred ; and your own brother 1 s in Conneeticut, doesn’t he?’’? He laid 
down his book and arose. He wu, ouckled his revolver belt and tossed it on 
the bed. A look of impatience .,ad come suddenly upon his face. ‘‘ Well, 
you don’t want me to be master 4f ceremonies at my own hanging, do you? 
w hy don’t somebody .ay something or do something? You stand around 
like a lot of bottles. Where’ s your tree, for instance? You know there 
isn’t a tree between here and the river. 1D d little jack-rabbit town 
hasn't even got a tree for its hanging. Hello, Coats, vou live in Cowdgers Cor- 
ners, don’t you? Well, you keep out of this thing, then. The Corners has 
had its boom, and this is a speculation in real estate which is the business 
solely of the citizens of War-post.’* 

The behavior of the crowd became extraordinary, Men began to back 
away 5 eye did not mect eve; they were victims of an inexplicable influence ; 
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it was as if they had heard sinister’ . iter from a gloom. ‘‘I know,’’ said 
Larpent considerately, ‘that thi: vas if you were going to hang a com- 
parative stranger. In a sensc, .11s is an intimate affair. I know full well 
you could go out and jerk a comparative stranger into kingdom come and 
make a sort of festal occasion of it. But when it comes to performing the 
same office for an old friend, even the ferocious Bobby Hether stands around 
on one leg like a d d white-livered coward. In short, my milk-fed pa- 
triots, you seem fat-headed enough to believe that I am going to hang myself 
if you wait long enough ; but, unfortunately, I am going to allow you to con- 


duct your own real-estate speculations. It seems to me there should be 
39 
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enough men here who understand the value of corner lots in a safe and godly 
town, and hence should be anxious to hurry this business.” 

The icy tones had ceased, and the crowd breathed a great sigh, as if it had 
been freed of a physical pain. But still no one seemed to know where to 
reach for the scruff of this weird situation. Finally, there was some jostling 
on the outskirts of the crowd, and some men were seen to be pushing old 
Billie Simpson forward amid some protests. Simpson was, on occasion, the 
voice of the town. Somewhere in his past he had been a Baptist preacher. 
He had fallen far, very far, and the only remnant of his former dignity was 
a fatal facility of speech when half drunk. War-post used him on those state 
occasions when it became bitten with.a desire to ‘‘do the thing up in style.”’ 
So the citizens pushed the blear-eyed old ruffian forward until he stood, hem- 
ming and hawing, in front of Larpent. It was evident at once that he was 
brutally sober, and hence wholly unfitted for whatever task had been planned 
for him. A dozen times he croaked like a frog, meanwhile wiping the back 
of his hand rapidly across his mouth. At last he managed to stammer, 
‘Mr. Larpent ou 

In some indescribable manner Larpent made his attitude of respectful 
attention to be grossly contemptuous and insulting. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Simpson !” 

‘*Er—now—Mr. Larpent,’’ began the old man hoarsely, ‘‘ we wanted to 
know—” Then, obviously feeling that there was a detail which he had for- 
gotten, he turned to the crowd and whispered, ‘‘ Where is it?’ Many men 
precipitately cleared themselves out of the way, and down this lane Larpent 
had an unobstructed view of the body of the man he had slain. Old Simp- 
son again began to croak like a frog, ‘‘ Mr. Larpent.’’ 

**Yes, Mr. Simpson.”’ 

** Do you—er—do you admit as 

“Oh, certainly,’ said the gambler good-humoredly. ‘There can be no 
doubt of it, Mr. Simpson, although, with your well-known ability to fog 
things, you may later possibly prove that you did it yourself. I shot him 
heeause he was too officious. Not quite enough men are shot on that account, 
Mr. Simpson. As one fitted in every way by nature to be consummately 
officious, I hope you will agree with me, Mr. Simpson.’’ 

Men were plucking old Simpson by the sleeve and giving him directions. 
One could hear him say, ‘‘What?? ‘Yes, “All right,’ “ What??? ‘All 
right.” In the end he turned hurriedly upon Larpent and blurted out, 
“Well, T guess we're goin’ to hang you.” 

Larpent bowed. ‘Thad a suspicion that you would,”’ he said in a pleas- 
ant voice. “There has been an air of determination about the entire pro- 
eceding, Mr. Simpson.” 

There was an awkward moment. —‘‘ Well—well—well, come ahead.’’ 

Larpent courteously relieved a general embarrassment. ‘‘ Why, of course 
we must be moving. Clergy first, Mr. Simpson. T'll take my old friend, 
Bobby Tether, on my right hand, and we'll march soberly to the business, 
thus lending a certain dignity to this outing of real-estate speculators.”’ 

‘Tom,’ quavered Bob Hether, ‘for Gawd’s sake, keep your mout’ shut.” 

‘He invokes the deity,’? remarked Larnent placidly. ‘‘ But, no; my last 
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few minutes I am resolved to 
devote to inquiries as to the 
welfare of my friends. Now, 
you, for instance, my dear Bob- 
by, present to-day the lament- 
able appearance of a rattlesnake 
that has been four times killed 
and then left in the 
suntorot. Itis the 
effect of friendship 
upon a highly deli- 
cate system. You 
suffer? Itis cruel. - 
Never mind; you 
will feel better pres- 
ently.”’ 


CHAPTER ILI. 

Wak-post had 
always risen supe- 
rior to her lack of a 
tree by making use 
of a fixed wooden 
crane which — ap- 
peared over a sec- 
ond-story window 
on the front of Pig- 
rim’s: general store. ©. @yce 0 45. ace ; ; is 

. 8O YOU VE COME UP TO THE SCRATCH ALL RIGHT, Eli, BOBBY ¢ 
This crane had a HE ASKED KINDLY.”’ 
long tackle always Drawn by F. P. Kliv. 
ready for hoisting merchandise to the store’s loft. Larpent, coming in the 
midst of a slow-moving throng, cocked a bright, bird-like eye at this crane. 

‘* Mim—yes,’’ he said. 

Men began to work frantically. They called each to each in voices strenu- 
ous but low. They were in a panic to have the thing finished. Larpent’s 
cold, ironical survey drove them :nad, and it entered the minds of some that 
it would be felicitous to hang him before he could talk more. But he oceu- 
pied the time in pleasant discourse. ‘I see that Smith Hanham is not here. 
Perhaps some undue tenderness of sentiment keeps him away. Such feel- 
ings are entirely unnecessary. Don’t you think so, Bobby ? Note the fever- 
ish industry with which the renegade parson works at the rope. You will 
be shot for fooling too near a petticoat which doesn’t belong to you—the same 
old habit which got you flung out of the Church, you red-eyed old satyr. Ah, 
the Cross Trail stage coach approaches. What asituation !’ The crowd turned 
uneasily to follow his glance, and saw, truly enough, the dusty, ricketty old 
vehicle coming at the gallop of four lean horses, Ike Boston was driving the 
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coach, and far away he had seen and defined the throng in front of Pigrim’s 
store. First calling out excited information to his passengers, who were all 
inside, he began to lash his horses and yell. Asa result he rattled wildly 
up to the scene just as they were arranging the rope around Larpent’s 
neck. 

‘“Whoa !’”’ said he to his horses. 

The inhabitants of War-post pecred at the windows of the coach and saw 
therein six pale, horror-stricken faces. The men at the rope stood hesitating. 
Larpent smiled blandly. There was a silence. 

At last a broken voice cried from the coach: ‘Driver! Driver! What is 
it? What is it?” : 

Ike Boston spat between the wheel horses and mumbled that he s’ posed 
anybody could see, less’n they were blind. The door of the coach opened 
and out stepped a beautiful young lady. She was followed by two little 
girls hand clasped in hand, and a white-haired old gentleman with a vener- 
able and peaceful face. And the rough West stood in naked immorality 
before the eyes of the gentle East. The leather-faced men of War-post had 
never imagined such perfection of feminine charm, such radiance; and as 
the illumined eyes of the girl wandered doubtfully, fearfully, toward the man 
with the rope around his neck, a certain majority of the practiced ruffians 
tried to look as if they were having nothing to do with the proceedings. 

“(Oh,”’ she said, in a low voice, ‘‘ what are you going to do?”’ 

At first none made reply ; but ultimately a hero managed to break the 
harrowing stillness by stammering out, ‘‘ Nothin’! And then, as if aghast 
at his own prominence, he shied behind the shoulders of a big neighbor. 

‘Oh, I know,”’ she said, ‘but it’s wicked. Don’t you see how wicked it 
is? Papa, do say something to them.”’ 

The clear, deliberate tones of Jack Larpent suddenly made every one stif- 
fen. During the carly part of the interruption he had seated himself upon 
the steps of Pigrim’s store, in which position he had maintained a slightly 
bored air. He now was standing with the rope around his neck and bowing. 
He looked handsome and distinguished and—a devil. A devil as cold as 
moonlight upon the ice. ‘‘ You are quite right, miss. They are going to 
hang me, but I can give you my word that the affair is perfectly regular. I 
killed a man this morning, and, you see, these people here, who look like a 
fine collection of premier scoundrels, are really engaged in forcing a real-estate 
boom. In short, they are speculators, land barons, and not the children of 
infamy which you, no doubt, took them for at first.”’ 

“*O—oh !” she said, and shuddered. 

Her father now spoke haughtily : ‘‘ What has this man done?) Why do 
you hang him without a trial, even if you have fair proofs?” 

The crowd had been afraid to speak to the young lady, but a dozen voices 
answered her father: “Why, he admits it.’ ‘Didn’t ye hear?’ ‘‘ There 
ain’t no doubt about it’? ‘! No?" “He sez he did.” 

The old man looked at the smiling gambler. ‘Do you admit that you 
committed murder?’ 

Larpent answered slowly : ‘‘ For the first question in a temporary acquaint- 
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ance, that is a fairly strong beginning. Do you wish me to speak as man to 
man, or to one who has some kind of official authority to meddle in a thing 
that is none of his affair ?’’ 

‘‘T_ah—I,”’ stuttered the other. ‘‘ Ah—man to man.”’ 

‘‘Then,’”’ said Larpent, ‘‘I have to inform you that this morning, at about 
10:30, a man was shot and killed in my gambling house. He was engaged in 
the exciting business of trying to grab some money out of which he claimed 
I had swindled him. The details are not interesting.” 

The old gentleman waved his arm in a gesture of terror and despair and 
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tottered toward the coach ; the young lady fainted ; the two little girls wailed. 
Larpent sat on the steps with the rope around his neck. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The chief function. of War-post was to prey upon the bands of cowboys, 
who, when they had been paid, rode gayly into town to look for sin. To 
this end there were in War-post many thugs and thieves. There was treach- 
ery and obscenity and merciless greed in every direction. Even Mexico was 
levied upon to furnish a kind of ruffian which appears infrequently in the 
northern races. War-post was not good ; it was not tender; it was not chiv- 
alrous ; but 

But 

There was a quality to the situation in front of Pigrim’s store which made 
War-post wish to stampede. There were tlie two children, their angelic faces 
turned toward the sky, weeping in the last anguish of fear; there was the 
beautiful form of the young lady prostrate in the dust of the road, with her 
trembling father bending over her; on the steps sat Larpent, waiting, with a 
derisive smile, while from time to time he turned his head in the rope to 
make a forked-tongued remark as to the character and bearing of some acquaint- 
ance. All the simplicity of a mere lynching was gone from this thing. 
Through some bewildering inner power of its own it had carried out of the 
hands of its inatigurators and was marching along like a great drama and 
they were only spectators. To them it was ungovernable ; they could do no 
more than stand on one foot and wonder. 

Some were heartily sick of everything and wished to run away. Some 
were so interested in the new aspect that they had forgotten why they had 
originally come to the front of Pigrim’s store. These were the poets. A 
large, practical class wished to establish at once the identity of the new comers. 
Who were they? Where did they come from? Where were they going to? 
It was truthfully argued that they were the parson for the new church at 
Crowdger’s Corners, with his family. 

And a fourth class—a dark-browed, muttering class—wished to go at once 
to the root of all disturbance by killing Ike Boston for trundling up his old 
omnibus and dumping out upon their ordinary Ivnching party such a load of 
tears and inexperience and sentimental argument. In low tones they ad- 
dressed vitriolic reproaches. 

“But how'd I know?” he protested, almost with tears.‘ How'd T know 
ther’d be all this kick up?” 

But Larpent suddenly created a great stir. He stood up, and his face was 
inspired with a new, strong resolution. ‘Look here, boys,’’ he said decis- 
ively, ‘you hang me to-morrow. Or, anyhow, later on to-day. We can’t 
keep frightening the young lady and these two poor babies out of their wits. 

fase off on the repe, Simpson, you blackguard! Frightening women and 
children is your game, but ?m not going to stand it. Ike Boston, take your 
passengers on to Crowdger’s Corners, and tell the young lady that, owing to 
her influence, the boys changed their minds about making me swing. Some- 


“THERE WAS A QUALITY TO TIE SITUATION IN FRONT OF PIGRIM’S STORE WHICIL MADE 
WAR-POST WISH TO STAMPEDE.”’ 
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body lift the rope where it’s caught under my ear, will you? Boys, when 
you want me you'll find me in the Crystal Palace.” 

His tone was so authoritative that some obeyed him at once involuntarily ; 
hut, as a matter of fact, his plan met with general approval. War-post 
heaved a great sigh of relief. Why had nobody thought earlier of so easy a 
way out of all these here tears? 


CHAPTER V. 

Larpent went to the Crystal Palace, where he took his comfort like a gen- 
tleman, conversing with his friends and drinking. At nightfall two men rode 
into town, flung their bridles over a convenient post and clanked into the 
Crystal Palace. War-post knew them in a glance. Talk ceased and there 
was a watchful squaring back. 

The foremost was Jack Potter, a famous town marshal of Yellow Sky, but 
now sheriff of the county ; the other was Scratchy Wilson, once a no less 
famous desperado. They were both two-handed men of terrific prowess and 
courage, but War-post could hardly believe her cyes at view of this daring 
invasion. Jt was unprecedented. 

Potter went straight to the bar, behind which frowned Bobby Hether. 

‘You know a man by the name of Larpent ?” 

‘‘Supposin’ I do?’ said Bobby sourly. 

‘Well, I want him. Is he in the saloon ?”’ 

‘Maybe he is and maybe he isn’t,’’ said Bobby. 

Potter went back among the glinting eyes of the citizens. ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
want aman named Larpent. Is he here?’ 

War-post was sullen, but Larpent answered Jazily for himself: ‘‘ Why, you 
must mean me. My name is Larpent. What do you want?” 

“Pye got a warrant for your arrest.’’ 

There was a movement all over the room as if a puff of wind had come. 
The swing of a hand would have brought on a murderous mélée. But, after 
an instant, the rigidity was broken by Larpent’s laughter. 

‘Why, vou’re sold, sheriff !’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ve got a previous engagement. 
The boys are going to hang me to-night.”’ 

If Potter was surprised he betrayed nothing. 

‘«The boys won’t hang you to-night, Larpent,’’ he said calmly, ‘ because 
I'm going to take you in to Yellow Sky.”’ 

Larpent was looking at the warrant. 

‘Only grand larceny,’’ he observed. ‘‘ But still, you know, I’ve prom- 
ised these people to appear at their performance ?”’ 

“You're goin’ in with me,’’ said the impassive sheriff. 

“©You bet he is, sheriff!’ cried an enthusiastic voice, and it belonged to 
Bobby Hether. The barkeeper moved down inside his rail, and, inspired 
like a prophet, he began a harangue to the citizens of War-post : ‘ Now, look 
here, boys, that’s jest what we want, ain’t it? Here we were going to hang 
Tom Larpent jest for the reputation of the town, like. ’ Long comes Sheriff 
Potter, the reg-u-lerly cons-ti-tuted officer of the law, an’ he says, ‘No; the 
man’s mine.’ Now, we want to make the reputation of the town as a law- 
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abidin’ place, so what do 
we say to Sheriff Potter? 
We says, ‘A-a-ll right, 
sheriff ; you’re regular ; 
we ain’t; he’s your man.’ 
But supposin’ we go to 
fightin’ over it? Then 
what becomes of the re- 
putation of the town 
which we was goin’ to 
swing Tom Larpent for?”’ 

The immediate oppo- 
sition to these views came 
from a. source which a 
stranger might have dif- 
ficulty in imagining. 
Men’s foreheads grew 
thick with lines of obsti- 
nacy and disapproval. 
They were perfectly will- 
ing to hang Larpent yes- 
terday, to-day, or to- 
morrow as a detail in a 
set of circumstances at 
War-yost; but when 
some outsider from the 
alien town of Yellow Sky 
came into the sacred pre- 
cincts of War-post and 


proclaimed the intention 

: ay THE LAST THING SEEN BY THE MEN IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
of extracting n citizen for WAS THE BRONZE COUNTENANCE OF JACK POTTER AS HE 
cause, any citizen for any BACKED FROM THE PLACE.”? 


cause, the stomach of Drawn by FP, Ruz 

War-post was fed with a clan’s blood, and her children gathered under one 
invisible banner, prepared to fight as few people in few ages were enabled to 
fight for their—points of view. There was a guttural murmuring. 

‘*No; hold on!’ screamed Bobby, flinging up his hands. ‘‘ He’ll come 
clear all right. Tom,’’ he appealed wildly to Larpent, ‘‘ you never commit- 
ted no low-down grand larceny ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Larpent coldly. 

‘* But how was it? Can’t you tell us how it was?” 

Larpent answered with plain reluctance. He waved his hand to indicate 
that it was all of little consequence. ‘‘ Well, he was a tenderfoot, and he 
played poker with me, and he couldn’t play quite good enough. But he 
thought he could ; he could play extremely well, he thought. So he lost his 
money. I thought he’d squeal.’’ 

‘“Boys,’’ begged Bobby, ‘‘let the sheriff take him,” 
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Some answered at once, ‘‘ Yes!’ Others continued to mutter. The sheriff 
had held his hand because, like all quiet and honest men, he did not wish to 
perturb any progress toward a peaceful solution ; but now he decided to take 
the scene by the nose and make it obey him. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said formally, ‘‘this man is comin’ with me. Larpent, 
get up and come along.”’ 

This might have been the beginning, but it was practically the end. The 
two opinions in the minds of War-post fought in the air, and, like a snow- 
squall, discouraged all action. Amid general confusion Jack Potter and 
Scratchy Wilson moved to the door with their prisoner. The last thing seen 
hy the men in the Crystal Palace was the bronze countenance of Jack Potter 
as he hacked from the place. 

Aman filled with belated thought suddenly cried out, ‘* Well, they'll hang 
him fer this here shootin’ game, anyhow.”’ 

Bobby Hether looked disdain upon the speaker. 

“Will they! And where’ll they get their witnesses? From here, do 
y’think? No; notasingle one. All he’s up against is a case of grand lar- 
ceny ; and—even supposin’ he done it—what in h docs grand larceny 
amount to?” 


KING SNOW. 


By ELotsk O. RICHBERG, 


Cheerily her keys she jingled ; rudely March winds blow ; 
But those tinkling trifles swinging from her dainty belt 

Will unlock all frozen portals ; barriers bold will melt 

Under winsome glances; armed guards will flee away: 

“Life, come forth!’ she softly whispered. ‘Sing your roundelay.”’ 


Gc came laughing up the valley, chasing poor old Snow ; 


Pale. faced mothers, from their pillows, hearkened to the voice : 
Welcomed her inspiring message, ‘‘ Waken, hope, rejoice !”’ 
Gayly she unlocked the fetters, calling Beauty forth ; 

Pardoned out the panting waters of a cruel North ; 

Set. her seal of ‘* Freedom” boldly on the imprisoned flower ; 
Checked the rude blast ere it coldly wrecked my lady’s bower ; 


Tapped so gently at the window—till it open flew ; 

Rustled o’er the sleeping meadows, and they bloomed anew 
Gently reused the yawning farm lad, who must surely know 
Some one is barred out of heaven by that plaintive low. 
Cockadoodle, sorry-feathered, from his dungeon keep, 

Leads his people forth to battle ; from their winter's sleep, 
Underneath the dead leaves hidden, violets peep out, 
Laugh, to find a friendly robin hopping near about. 


Snow has clambered up the hillside, but he cannot. stay 

She will, with her rain and sunshine, hurry him away. 

Over yonder, in a sheltered nook, he’s hiding now. 

Think not to escape, Old Graybeard! to her will you'll bow. 
Long enough you've held the scepter, now your reign is o’er. 
Bend the knee! Time hath ordained it: Earth is free once more. 


SERMONS IN BONES. 


By Joaquin MILLER. 
PART 1. 


EN do not play cards here in the Klondyke 
as in the olden days of California, nor do 
they go to town as of old—too cold; and 

then, truth to tell, the men here seem to be more in 
earnest. They are not better or braver than the old 
Argonauts, but may be of a more solid and contented 
sort, as a rule, and taken in a body; and then the 
world has moved in fifty years. But, for what- 
sever reason, they are not nearly so thoughtless, 
and it may be of interest as well as of profit to know 
what they talk about. And what a little knot of 
smart men may talk about, when grouped together 
in one of their comfortable cabins over tea and 
pipes, is quite another thing from what a lone man may think about in his 
bunk as the long, long nights creep past, and a silence as of the grave is 
about him. . 

Of course there are jests, airy nothings, the froth and bubbles of the 
boiling pot; but we will leave them alone and get at the meat and bone. 
The first things naturally talked of are the ‘‘stampedes,’’? the news in a 
general way, the right and the wrong of a thing, the wisdom or the folly ; 
for the gold miner is, has always been and always will be a sort of magistrate 
or judge, and will always have an opinion and will give it, like a judge. And 
I may as well say here as anywhere that these letters, good or bad, are not 
always, not even half the time, entirely my own, so far as opinions go, or 
any forecast of what is coming or what is going on—a digest of the doings 
that transpire about us; but rather a concensus of opinions, verdicts, judg- 
ments and the like of others. The one exhaustless theme here, and upon 
which no verdict has yet been reached, is how the gold deposits, so unlike 
anything down in California, Idaho and Montana, were made, and where? 

The next most important solid subject is this intense cold, this boundless 
and bottomless area of ice. When and how did the ice age begin here? And 
when and how did the great herds of mastodons, clephants and mountain 
bison and other great beasts, whose bones in places literally block the beds of 
streams, live here? When and how did these huge beasts perish ? 

The men here have not as much light as the British Museum might give 
on some subjects to go by in making up a verdict, but they have some light, 
a great deal more than some of the most learned men can have who are at 
home and build up theories. I reckon from what I have read that a learned 
man of great discernment may built up an entire beast from a single bone, 
but I doubt if he can come to as clear a conclusion as these gold-hunters 
have as to how and when these animals whose bones strew the earth have 
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perished, even though he had all the bones at hand that these Klondyke 
waters could pile up. 

For instance: If you should find a whole field of bones tumbled together 
in an ice-drift, or drift of any sort, you might, if quite learned, be able to sit 
in London and pick out and name any beast represented there, and even 
every bone of every beast ; but you would not know how or by what element 
a beast perished. You would hardly know whether it died naturally or from 
accident, heat, cold or deluge. But the miner who comes upon these bones 
in his claim year after year or day after day, forms conclusions, comes to a 
verdict finally, and is able to tell pretty clearly from good evidence what has 
happened and how it all happened. At least it seems to me he comes much 
nearer to it than the man with many books and his one bone in his pleasant 
study far away from under the long-drawn shadow of the North Pole. 

I had seen many bones of monster size along the banks of the Yukon, and 
had seen more than one skeleton protruding a few bleached bones from some 
newly broken bank where the ground had given way from the waters rushing 
underneath, and was curious to know when and how those beasts died there, 
and why. You may also notice on either high alluvial bank, as you sweep 
by in your boat down the Yukon, a continuous line of white, as distinct as a 
chalk line on a blackboard, running along about a foot below the present 
surface. It is from one to six inches in thickness. It is formed of ashes, 
exactly such ashes and little bits of pumice-stone as the ashes that covered 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. This streak is the same as you see in railroad 
cuts and in some of the broken banks of lava near Naples. It is the same 
sort of thing, put here by the same force ; and, as far as I could make out 
from the looks of things, at about the same period. It is to be seen all the 
way from the head to the Arctic circle. But this is not important. 

I concluded, after seeing this streak on either hand for days and days, that 
this shower of ashes had once been laid over and upon the whole land. But 
as it does not appear on the tributaries of the Yukon, this conclusion must 
be abandoned. I now think that this stratum of ashes was deposited on the 
high upper floor of the Yukon, almost fifty feet above its present bed, by 
water, and that the ashes probably came from what is now Crater Lake, the 
head lake of the river. At the same time I was quite certain that, by what- 
ever means the ashes may hare come there, the great beasts, whose bones lie 
in such numbers in places along the Yukon, and especially at the newly 
washed mouths of turbulent tributaries, perished as the inhabitants of Pom- 
peii perished, under a rain of ashes. But this I now know is not the case. 

One hot day last August, while walking directly down the zigzag bed of 
Sulphur Creek, a gold stream of fifty and sixty miles distance to the south of 
Tawson, I came suddenly upon what had been a dam or obstruction of dead 
animals. The bed of this stream is a solid glacier nine months of the year, 
although the stream runs right against the noonday sun, is as warm as a New 
York alley, and the perpendicular black muck and ice banks are as solid as 
stone for miles, thirty and forty feet high. The water had in the course of 
ages cut through this dam of dead beasts. The black muck banks are hung 
from above with moss on either hand, Icaving only room for the little stream 
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to pass three months in the year. The moss leans and hangs down from the 
high rim ; hundreds of little spruce trees lie across the chasm, and the black 
walls of ice and moss and muck that had once been a rich and loose alluvial 
soil are as solemn and gloomy as the walls of an ancient prison. But the 
bones were not black, nor were they broken, nor were they in any confusion. 
In the bed of the stream, over which the clear water rippled pleasantly, I 
could clearly make out the head, one large horn, spine and one shoulder- 
blade of what the miners on the creek call the musk-ox. It is, I think, the 
mammoth bison or buffalo, specimens of which, of lesser size, are still found 
in the region of Great Slave Lake, in the Athabaskan portion of Canada. 
From either side, and in great numbers, great bones protrude from the banks, 
and you could clearly see that these bones had not been washed or banked 
there singly as bones, but from the way in which they lay, apart and in or- 
der, as high up as you could reach, you knew, if you cared enough about the 
happy chance that you may not meet with but once in a lifetime, that here, 
before the ice came, was once a pretty little stream, that yonder rolling hills 
on either hand were pasture lands. 

Mr. Hunter, a Montana miner, whose claims lie a few miles below this 
dam of bones, told me that he had found bones in his claim, so numerous 
and so new, that he was almost afraid to use the Sulphur Creek water; that 
he was quite certain that some of the bones at least still retained animal mat- 
ter, as he could distinctly detect an animal odor. A mile or so below Mr. 
Hunter’s claims is to be seen, or last summer was to be seen, a tusk, in thc 
form of a new moon, that measures eight feet and four inches. The bones 
here, where this ivory tusk is, are also numerous and suggestively new. 

J. A. Campbell—now of El Dorado, but for a dozen previous years of 
Forty Mile River, a stream that empties into the Yukon fifty-three miles be- 
low Dawson—tells me that he dug out bones about a hundred miles up the 
Forty Mile, from the frozen earth of his mine, so fresh that his dogs gnawed 
at the ends of them. When I had written down what I thought he had said, 
for I know the man to be most truthful, he corrected me and said : ‘‘ No, not 
an Indian dog, but my own well-fed outside dog; and he gnawed a bone so 
badly when I was away at my work, that I could not send it to the Smith- 
sonian as I intended.’’ This is in line with the Russian account of the fresh 
condition in which the great beast of the Lena River was found. 

This man Campbell brought me on his dog-sled, this past week, the skull 
and left horn of what he calls a small cow of the monster bison family. The 
skull is inches in thickness, the brain cavity piteously small, and everything 
about it shows the animal to have been a sort of amphibious marsh beast, 
like the moose of the present day, only of a very low grade of development, 
and not unlike the ugly beasts of the Pontine marshes in Italy. The shell of 
the horn is mostly preserved. The pith of the horn measures sixteen inches 
in #fameter near the skull, and the horn, a pretty crescent in form, is twenty- 
five inches long. This was taken from No. 33 A, El Dorado; was found 
on the rock under five feet of gravel, with seventeen feet of muck or black ice 
on top of the gravel. Some particles of gold still cling to the skull and lie 
in crevices of the horn, as it was found in the pay streak. 


BR ILERS. 


THE MEN, AND THE MACHINES, THAT MAKE A 
BIG OCEAN RACER COVER SIX HUNDRED 
MILES A DAY. 


By Fritz Morris. 


ROBABLY most of our readers have seen one 
Ba of the great floating passenger-carrying ocean 
steamships of the transatlantic lines, and many 

of them fancy that they know all about her. But 
they are mistaken ; for, as a matter of fact, they know very little beyond 
what their eyes have seen, or what has been written about her monster decks, 
her sumptuously furnished saloons and staterooms, her magnificent dining 
saloon, and that she is an ‘‘ocean greyhound.’’ How many know, or know- 


THE GREAT TRIPLE EXPANSION ENGINE 
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ing it can realize, that if it were possible to stand her on her stern her little 
bow flag would almost seem to be hidden in the clouds? She would reach 
twice as high as the twenty-five-story St. Paul’s building—one of New York’s 
famous sky-scrapers—and one hundred feet higher than the Washington 


IN THE BOILER ROOM—UNDER WAY. 


Drawn by Margaret F. Eaton. 
Monument; the top of the spire of Trinity Church, and the Bartholdi Statue 
of Liberty resting on the dome of the Capitol at Washington would not 
come up to her first smokestack. 
It is not generally known that the Emperor William, having heard of the 
wonderful speed of the biggest German liner, and always desirous of seeing 


° 
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things for himself, expressed his wish to go to sea on her. The trip took place 
on the 25th and 26th of March, 1898, and the Emperor was accompanied by 
one of the most brilliant staffs of officers he had ever brought together. It 
was a grand opportunity for him to see his grandfather's namesake on her 
best behavior, for the North Sea was at its nastiest. It was awful weather— 
a heavy sea with unusually severe squalls of snow, sleet, and rain, and on the 
morning of the 26th she ran into a thick snowstorm, but the Emperor re- 
mained on the bridge through it all. She made 22 knots, over 26 miles an 
hour, for the entire trip, and the Emperor was delighted and congratulated 
her builders, her owners, her captain and his officers, and her crew, while to 
‘the men below”’ he sent a signed letter praising their work. 

Twenty-five years ago The Engineer of London, the recognized authority 
on all matters pertaining to steamship navigation, made the prediction that 
the crossing of the Atlantic Ocean, by a steamship, at the speed of 25 miles 
an hour, was one 
of the things 
im possible of ac- 
com plishment. 
At that time the 
Atlantic had 
never been 
crossed by a 
screw steamer at 
as high a speed 
as 15 miles an 
hour; the Cu- 
narder Scotia, 
the last of the 
big sidewheel- 
ers, never doing 
better than en 
average of 14} 
knots. There- 
fore the proph- 
ecy of The En- 
gineer was not at 
all a wild one. 
But to-day there 
are steamers 
that have reach- 
ed the speed of 
25 miles an 
hour, and others 
are in course of 
construction 
which are ex- 
IN THE BOILER ROOM—IN PORT. pected to sur- 
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pass it. The fastest liner of to-day has done more than an average of 25 
miles. Her enormous engines and her powerful propellers, mighty powers of 
propulsion, have forced her through the roughest waters of the Atlantic at an 
average speed of 21 knots, which is a fraction over 26 miles in the hour. 
The distance of the Southampton-New York route is 3,060 miles, which she 
covers, on the average, in 5 days and 17 hours, considerably over 25 miles an 
hour for the entire trip; her mighty engines—that throbbing, thumping, 
heart down below—revolve about 80 times per minute, or about 672,000 revo- 
lutions to cross the Atlantic. 

Have our readers any idea of what it means, and how it is done, to make 
this maritime marvel cover 3,060 miles, overcoming all natural resistances, 
and reach her dock hours before she is due, or even expected? The steamer’s 
dimensions are: extreme length, 647 feet ; breadth, 66 feet ; depth, 43 feet ; 
tonnage, 14,000, and displacement, 20,000. She was built to develop great 
speed, and her yacht-like lines, with her four enormous smokestacks slanting 
at a rakish angle, demonstrate its attainment. Her indicated force is 32,000 
horse-power, and the motive power necessary to develop this lies in two triple- 
expansion engines, each working on four cranks with four steam cylinders, 
one behind the other, and constructed by the German ship building company 
of Stettin that built the hull. Their diameter is: high pressure cylinder, 52 
inches ; intermediate cylinder, 89? inches ; two low pressure cylinders, 964 
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inches. The two engines are separated by a water-tight longitudinal bulk- 
head. The two three-bladed propellers measure 22 feet 3} inches in diameter, 
with a pitch of 32 feet 10 inches. They are constructed of bronze, and each 
weighs 26 tons. The crank shafts and the screw shafts, which measure 24 
inches in diameter, were made by Krupp, of Essen, and are of the best nickel 
steel. The length of the shafting is 198 feet. The two condensers have a 
cooling surface of 35,522 square feet, and the tubes in the condensers are 
11,060 in number, comprising a length of thirty-five miles. 

But these are technicalities, so I will put the facts in plainer English. I said 
the steamship had an indicated force of 32,000 horsepower. A distinguished 
Englishman recently compared a steamer propelled by such engines with the 
ancient galleys propelled by oars and manual labor. ‘‘ Take her length at 
being some 600 feet and assume that place could be found for as many as 400 
oars on each side, each are worked by three men, or 2,400 men in all; allow 
that six men, under these conditions, could develop work equal to one horse- 
power, we should have 400 horse-power as the result of the work of the 
2,400.’ Double the number and we should have 800 horse-power with 4,800 
men at work, and we should need forty times 4,800 men to attain the neces- 
sary horse-power to propel the steamer at her customary rate of progress, and 
double that number in reserve if the journey is to be carried on continuously. 

; = Now, that you have an idea of the 
: propulsion, and the propelling pow- 
er, come downstairs with me. I 
don’t mean into the saloon, but 
down below the decks, below the 
machinery, below the boilers. I 
think you will be interested and 
surprised, I know you will be nerv- 
ous and get very, very grimy, oily, 
and sooty. Down a little iron stair- 
way almost perpendicular and ex- 
tremely slippery, and you are in 
the main engine room. It isa bright 
and cheerful looking apartment, and 
every bit of machinery glistens and 
shines like brightly polished silver. 
For the various purposes needed on 
the vessel the machinery in the «n- 
gine and boiler rooms comprises a 
number of pumps and auxiliary en- 
gines, 47 in all, among them four 
large dynamos, two air pumps, four 
large centrifugal pumps, and one 
rng cnier ann Tefrigerator pump. The total num- 

ASSISTANT EN- ber is 68, with 124 steam cylinders, 

tee poe we and for the purpose of ridding the 
THEIRDOMAIN. vessel of water four centrifugal 
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UNDER THE BILGE KEELS, IN DRY DOCK. 


pumps, two engine pumps and six duplex pumps are available, which alto- 
gether can throw 3,600 tons of water per hour. The boiler room is ventilated 
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cating parts and to the bringing of 
the cranks working opposite each 
other as nearly together as possi- 
ble. The chief engineer explains 
to us that this method of balancing, 
known as the Yarrow-Schlick- 

Tweedy system, is now being ex- 
in| tensively adopted, but that the Ger- 

| 

| 


mans have the credit for its first use 
in a high-speed Atlantic liner. The 
—. portand starboard engines 
are at 19 feet 84 inches 
centres, the propellers are 
21 feet 8 inches apart, 
and they overlap one an- 
other to the extent of 8 


(ORO v ‘ : AN f inches, the port propeller 


being three feet ahead. The 
engines themselves are beautiful 
to look at; one piston valve is 
fitted to the high-pressure eyl- 


HIGH NOON—ON DECK. 
Drawn by Margaret F. Eaton. 
by natural means and 
artificially through six- 
teen ventilating engines. 
The four smoke-stacks 
measure 12 feet 2 inches 
in diameter, and are am- 
ply wide enough for a 


Broadway cable car to go 
through. 

The ship’s perform- 
ance is the best praise of 
the design, while the ab- 
sence of vibration is in 
marked contrast to the 
engines of most of the 
:0-cailed Ocean gray- 
hounds. This, of course, 
is due to the perteet 
balancing of the recipro- REVIGLEATING MACHINERY, 
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Captain Engelbaart. The Emperor. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM, OF GERMANY, ON BOARD A GERMAN LINER—FROM A SNAPSHOT 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


inder, two piston valves to the inter mediate cylinder, while the two low- 
pressure cylinders have cach a double ported sl'de valve. Nickel steel has 
been used for the crank and propeller shafting, the bearings of the crankpin 
and connecting-rod pins being of cast steel. 

Come down another flight of stairs into the boiler room, where things are 
not so pleasant, and where you must stoop, almost bend double, to move 
about at all. In that position you must pass between hot boilers not quite 
three feet apart, with paint and oil dripping from above, and with an uncom- 
fortable and unsure carpet of loose soft coal beneath. The boilers are arranged 
in four separate water-tight compartments, and there are twelve double-ended 
boilers, arranged in four groups athwart the ship, while at the after end of 
the after boiler room are two single-ended boilers for special harbor use, but 
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THE CRANK SHAFT, 


these are also used at sea for propelling purposes. Any of the generators 
can be thrown out of action, while all the boilers can be used for either set of 
engines. The stop valves are arranged on a platform over the engines. There 
are two fans in every stokehold, of which there are eight, and these fans are 
driven by separate electric motors ; they exhaust into upcast shafts below the 
stokehold floor, discharging direct into the ashpit, and the supply can be regu- 
lated by valves. The height from the grate to the top of the smokestack is 
over 105 feet, which is exceptionally great, so that there is always a good 
draught independent of the fans. The boilers are all 16 feet 10% inches in 
diameter, and the double-ended generators are 20 feet 52 inches long, and 
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those with fur- 
naces at one end 
are 11 feet 52 
inches long. The 
former have eight 
furnaces, the lat- 
ter four, each 
being 47.2 inches 
in diameter, and 
the shell plates 
are 14 inches 
thick. There are 
674 tubes of 3.27 
inches outside 
diameter in each 
double - ended 
and 337 in each 
single - ended 
boiler, while the 
number of stay 


rlE GIANT SMOKE-STACKS, 


MONTHLY. 


THE ASH EJECTOR, 


tubes is 197 in the former 
and 97 in the latter. 
There is a little railway 
on tracks for bringing the 
fuel from the immense 
bunkers of the ship, of 
which there are 16, with 
a capacity of 4,396 tons, 
and ash ejectors are fitted 
in each stokehole, with 
pumps for use also for 
fire, sanitary, and other 
purposes. 

The engineer’s force is 
divided into 1 superin- 
tendent chief engineer, 1 
chief engineer, 2 second 
engineers, 7 third engin- 
eers, 6 fourth engineers, 
12 assistant engineers, 3 
electricians and 3 oilers. 
The stokers’ force com- 
prises 1 chief boiler- 
maker, 2 foremen, 12 
chief firemen, 78 stokers 
and 87coalshovers. And, 
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though they work very hard, these firemen, stokers and coal shovers, 
they have by no means a bad billet. They are fairly well paid, and 
while they are in port, which equals the time they are at sea, they have little 
todo. They get three good, substantial meals a day, and coffee before they 
go below. The engineering officers are accommodated in the vicinity of the 
engines, while the stokers have their rooms and bunks on the next two levels. 
Thus they pass to a large wash-house fitted with hot and cold baths. and 
thence to the mess-room, the head stokers messing separately. The bunks of 
the stokers are di- 
vided into three 
compartments, and 
it is so arranged that 
all in the same 
watch shall sleep in 
the same compart- 
ment, so that they 
are not disturbed by 
the others when off 
duty. It might be 
thought that the 
work of a stoker on 
board this ocean 
leviathan would be 
anything but 
healthy; but the fact 
is that, provided the 
men are steady in 
their habits, they 
suffer scarcely at all 
from their arduous 
labors. A stoker 
works for four hours 
at a stretch, and 
during that time the 
temperature of his 
surroundings varies 
from 120 to 160 de- STARTING AND REVERSING GEAR. 


grees Fahrenheit. The force is divided into three watches, and each watch 
has 4 hours on duty and 8 hours off, so that each stoker works 8 hours 
and is free 16 hours every day; it is estimated that each stoker lifts 105 
shovelfuls of coal, weighing 18 pounds each, every hour while at work, or 
7,560 pounds during his 4 hours in front of the furnace. While feeding one 
furnace a stoker has to be extremely careful or his arm will be burnt by the 
furnace behind him. As a rule a man is occupied for about three minutes at 
each furnace, and directly he has finished he rushes to the air-pipe and waits 
till his turn comes round again. It has been found that the work is least in- 
juriovs to the.men who are regularly employed at it. 
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Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. N., an interesting writer about 
ships and tales of the sea, presents a most graphic and picturesque description 
of the stokehole of a great Atlantic liner. He says: ‘‘ Under the splintering 
silver of the electric lamps cones of light illuminate great spaces garishly 
and leave others in unbroken masses of shadow. Through bulkhead 
doors the red and gold of the furnaces checker the reeking floor, and the 
tremulous roar of the caged fires dominates the sibilant splutter of the steam. 
Figures nearly naked, gritty and black with coal, pasty with ashes and soaked 
with sweat, come and go in the blazing light and in the half-gloom, and seem like 
nightmares from fantastic tales of demonology. When the furnace doors are 
open thirsty tongues of fire gush out, blue spirals of gas spin and reel over the 
bubbling miass of fuel, and great sheets of flame suck half-burned carbon over 
the quivering firewall into the flues. With averted heads and smoking bodies 
the stokérs shoot their slice-bars through the melting hillocks and twist and 
turn then until they undulate like serpents. The iron tools blister their hands, 
the roaring furnaces sear their bodies, their chests heave like those of spent 
sWimmers, and their eyes tingle in parched sockets, but work they must ; there 
isaio escape, no holiday in this maddening limbo. Steam must be kept up, 
and perhaps a cruel record lowered. Facing the furnaces, the hollow upscoop- 

; ing of the stoker’s 
shovel echoes strid- 
ently on the iron 
floor, and these speed 
makers pile coal on 
coal until the fire 
fairly riots and, half 
blinded, they stagger 
backward for a cool- 
ing respite. But it 
is only a moment at 
the best, for their 
taskmasters watch 
and drive them. 
The noise and up- 
roar are deafening ; 
coal trimmers trun- 
dle their barrows un- 
ceasingly from bunk- 
er to stokehole or, if 
the ship’s motion be 
too great for the 
wheels, carry it in 
baskets ; and, during 
the four long hours, 
there is no rest for 


those who labor 
CENTRIFUGATION MACHINERY, here.’’ 
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But to return to the 
machinery. Each 
propeller has three 
blades of Vulcan 
bronze which is made 
up of copper, zine, 
and a little of alumi- 
num and of tin—the 
company does _ not 
care to publish the 
exact proportions. 
The ship has the 
usual space left in 
single-screw ships, as 
well as being bossed 
out, and thus there is no part of the 
shafting carried overboard. The stern 
framing has been made of special de- 
sign and particularly strong. Each of 
the two main engines is equipped with 
a small turning engine and the neces- 
sary arrangement for 
rendering possible a 
rotation of the main 
shafting and the 
crank mechanism. 
These engines have 
two cylinders and the 
distribution of steam 
is effected by two pis- 
ton valves and one 
eccentric which re- 
volves on the shaft, 
and they can run 
either backwards or 
forwards. 

Now, let us go up- 
stairs again. What is the excitement, why the crowd around the frame 
at the foot of the main stairway where one of the junior officers is putting 
up a notice? Listen to the cheering! Hurrah, hurrah! Bravo! Fein! 
Famos! Ausgezeichnet! Bully! What does it all mean? It means that 
the steamship can put another broom at her masthead—that she has 
beaten her own record during the past twenty-four hours, that she has 
far outrun the ‘‘best-on-record’’ of any other steamer that crosses the 
Atlantic, and has actually put behind her 585 knots, which is more than six hun- 
dred miles, and completely shattering The Engineer’s prophecy. If you have 
never been on board an ocean racer when a record has been smashed to 
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smithereens you have 
missed one of the most 
exciting experiences of 
transatlantic — traveling. 
It is always a red letter 
day, the captain and 
chief engineer come in 
formany congratulations, 
the passengers and officers 
indulge in exultations, 
and many extra corks are 
popped, and cigars are 
sent downstairs to the 
engineers and to ‘‘the 
men below the boilers,’’ 
the firemen and stokers. 

The great ocean flyer 
is abundantly and effi- 
ciently supplied with 
every known means and 
modern device for the 
safety of the vessel and 
all on board. The cap- 
tain and navigating offic- 
ers on the bridge have 
very thorough control of IN PORT—MAKING REPAIRS. 
the ship by telegraphs, telephones, electric signals, ete. Loud-speaking 
telephones take the place of the speaking tubes heretofore used. 

There is only one function which ‘‘the men below’’ have to perform on 
deck, and that is when the alarm bell rings the danger signal. Three contin- 
uous rings from the bridge means ‘‘ All hands on deck—stand by the boats !”’ 
In a moment everything is dropped and all hands hurry to the bridge deck, 
every man to his assigned post at one of the boats. The 500 men are divided 
among the 18 lifeboats and the seven collapsable lifeboats, each one where he 
belongs, and there awaits further orders from the bridge. 


all 
ck Teal 


T was nearly midnight, but Mrs. Bur- 
dick still sat at her desk writing. It 
was very quiet in the library save for 

the sound of her pen, which went scratch- 
ing briskly across the page. Outside the 
wind shrilled about the corners of the 
house, and occasionally there came fierce, 
sudden gusts of rain against the window- 
pane, but the suggestion of storm and 
discomfort without only made the warmth 
and luxuriousness of the room the more 
pronounced. <A cat slumbered peacefully 
before the grate fire, and the soft light, 
filtered through the red gas globes, gave the apartment an appearance of 
comfort and good cheer. 

At last, with a sigh of relief, Mrs. Burdick threw down her pen and pushed 
her paper aside. Her article for the Woman’s Club to-morrow was finished. 

** An hour before John will be in,’’ she sighed impatiently, glancing at the 
clock. ‘* That is what it means to be the wife of a traveling man. Waiting 
until all hours of the night for him to come home !”’ 

The air of the room was heavy with the perfume of some hyacinths near 
by, and she was thoroughly tired. A delicious sense of drowsiness, born of 
the sense of a duty well discharged, began to steal over her. The clock softly 
chimed the hour, the cat aroused itself, purred gently for a moment, then re- 
lapsed into slumber again, and all was still. 

Suddenly Mrs. Burdick became vaguely conscious of a change in the con- 
ditions surrounding her. She had, in the midst of her half dreams, one of 
those premonitions of danger which come to all of us sometimes from no tes- 
timony of the senses, but rather from some mysterious source within. She 
knew instinctively that an element of evil had entered into this peaceful scene, 
and she became at once wide awake. 

Then there came to her ears a sound other than that of the storm without. 
It was that of stealthy fuotsteps on the bare floor of the adjoining room. 
They came nearer, then paused a moment, and a cautious hand was laid upon 
the knob of the door behind her. 

Mrs. Burdick was not a particularly courageous woman, and a cold perspi- 
ration started out upon her body. It seemed to her as if all the blood had 
rushed to her head and was trickling out at the roots of her hair. She had 
sometimes wondered what she would do if she were to find a burglar in the 
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house. She had supposed that she would probably scream and faint away, 
according to conventional procedure. She experienced a sense of surprise to 
find herself doing nothing of the sort, but turning her chair swiftly about to 
face the intruder. 

In the doorway stood a man. He was tall, slight and youngish-looking, 
with a drooping yellow mustache which did not hide the lines of a sneering 
smile upon his lips. He wore a shabby overcoat, buttoned tightly over his 
narrow chest, and a brown derby hat, also somewhat the worse for wear, 
drawn well down over his eyes. In his hand he held a revolver; the shining 
length of which he was pointing directly at her, while he fastened upon her a 
cruel, triumphant gaze. 

Mrs. Burdick tried to think what an up-to-date woman like herself should 
do under such circumstances, but she could remember no precedent by which 
to be guided. She reminded herself, however, that none of her ancestors had 
faltered in the Revolution, so she took a firm grip upon her failing senses and 
sought for her voice, which seemed to have descended somewhere into her 
shoes. 

“ Good-evening,’’? she remarked at length pleasantly, and looking the in- 
terloper squarely in the eyes. 

The man appeared to be somewhat surprised at this unexpected greeting ; 
but in a moment he showed a line of even, white teeth in a broader smile, 
and responded, ‘* Good-evening,”’ at the same time allowing the hand hold- 
ing the revolver to drop by his side. 

* T suppose you have called to see my husband ?”’ she said as calinly as if 
it were a common occurrence for strange men to appear unannounced in her 
library at midnight. ‘‘T am sorry he is not in. Tam expecting him in a 
short time, however, on the Fast Mail. Perhaps vou will be seated and wait 
until he arrives.”’ 

The man laughed aloud.‘ Well, you are a game one,’’ he said, ‘‘ and no 
mistake, But that’s too thin. You don't expect him at all to-night. I 
took pains to make sure that he wouldn't leave New York until to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“Oh, very well,” said she quietly, although her heart was thumping 
wildly. ** Perhaps you are better posted as to his whereabouts than I am, 
but I certainly received a Ietter from him this morning, telling me to expect 
him to-night. Tfowever, since you didn’t call to see him, perhaps you 
wouldn't mind telling me what és vour business here ?”’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said the man. Pm after vour diamonds and your silver. 
1 know you've got 7em both. Pye scen you wear the diamonds, and I found 
out how much silver you've got from the cook that left here last week. Dl 
thank vou to show me where they are—the quicker the better—and then Pll 
skip out before the night watchman comes along this way.”’ 

‘* And if Prefuse ?? she asked steadily. 

The man tapped his revolver significantly. -‘It would be better for vou 
not to,’ he said. 

Mrs. Burdick made no further remark, but sat leaning back in her chair, 
looking curiously at the man, who stood now quite near her. 
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‘*Well,’’ he said at length, with a surly frown, ‘‘why don’t you start? 
What’s the matter with you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing,’”’ said she. ‘‘TI was only looking at you, and I must say I 
am surprised.’’ 

“Why ?”” 

‘‘Why! Because you don’t look at all as I expected you to.”’ 

‘‘Expected me to! What do you mean? Why did you expect me to 
look like anything? You never even heard of me!’ 

“No; but I suppose Well, you really are a burglar, aren’t you?’ 

**You bet Iam, and I’m a good one, too. I can show you several tricks 
of my trade if you don’t show up those sparklers pretty quick. Hurry up, 
will you?” 

The lady made no movement to rise. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said at length reflect- 
ively, ‘‘ I’ve looked for you under the bed every night for a good many years, 
and I always thought you would be a sort of villainous-looking fellow, with 
matted black hair and dirty hands. But you Why, you look almost 
like a gentleman !’ 

A wave of hot color swept over the man’s sallow face. ‘‘How do you 
know but what I have been one and am one yet?’ he asked sarcastically, 
laying the revolver upon her desk, against which he leaned with folded arms. 

‘Maybe you’ve been one, but you’re not one now. Gentlemen,’’ said 
Mrs. Burdick haughtily, ‘don’t wear their hats in the presence of ladies, nor 
bring mud into their houses on their feet,’’ she added, glancing with indigna- 
tion at his dirt-inerusted soles. 


Ir 
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The burglar removed his hat and laid it on the desk, after which he lifted 
first one foot and then the other and gazed critically at them. 

‘*Ten thousand pardons !’’ he exclaimed, as he carefully gathered up sev- 
eral pieces of mud and threw them in the grate. ‘‘ There wasn’t any door 
mat at the window where I came in, and I was in a hurry.” 

‘* Besides,’’ she continued, her rising wrath sweeping away her fear, ‘‘no 
gentleman would come in my house at midnight, demanding my private 
property. How dare you do such a thing, sir! You've no business to have 
my things !’ 

‘*T have got just as good a right to have nice things as you have, only I 
haven’t been so lucky as to get them the way I’d like to. ’Tisn’t my fault 
that I have to get things this way. The world owes me a living, and I’in 
going to have my share,”’ he continued doggedly. 

“It seems to me that a smaller share got in a safe and respectable way 
would be more satisfactory than a fortune gained in such a risky—er—pro- 
fession as yours.”’ 

“It may be risky, but it isn’t any worse than the Board of Trade,’’ said 
the burglar meaningly, ‘‘and it’s just about as honest, too. That’s where 
your father got the money he gave you to build this house with.” 

Mrs. Burdick flushed angrily and opened her mouth for an indignant re- 
sponse, but she thought better of it. The next moment she laughed good- 
naturedly, and said: *‘ Well, you seem to know all about my private affairs, 
and are as plain-spoken as I am myself. We'll not try to discuss the mat- 
ter, please. Do you know, I was just thinking about your wife. I should 
think it would be quite unpleasant for her to have you away so much at 
night and never know whether you are going to come home with your full 
share or be landed in the police station.” 

“*My wife!’ said the burglar. ‘‘Oh, she don’t mind. She’s in the same 
business herself.’’ 

‘‘Dear me! And go she is a burglar, too ?”’ 

‘*Well—not exactly. She’s—well—she’s a shoplifter.’’ 

“Oh, Isee! And have you any family ?” 

‘‘One. Boy just past four.”’ 

‘* And is he a burglar, too?’ 

‘* Well, I should say not !’’ said the man with indignation. ‘‘ You ought 
to see the kid. I tell you, he’s as high-toned a little chap as anybody’s. He 
goes to kindergarten, and we keep him dressed up nice all the time, and, you 
bet, he don’t train with everybody’s young ones either. We're bringing him 
up straight, we are, and after a while we’re going to quit and live different 
and take him in good society.”’ 

‘That will be nice,’’ said she, nodding her head approvingly. ‘‘I’m glad 
to hear you talk that way. It shows you have the right feeling for your 
child, even if you are a burglar. We all want our children to have some- 
thing better than we have ourselves. I’m always interested in people with 
children. We have a boy, too, and that’s the way we feel about him. He’s 
not as old as yours nearly, but he is such a darling! You ought to see 
my baby! He’s the handsomest little fellow, and unusually bright for 
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his age. He’s only ten months old, and he has six teeth, and says ‘ Papa’ 
already.”’ 

‘Td like tosee him,’’ said the burglar, with interest. ‘I’m awful fond 
of children, but I guess you'd better not disturb him.”’ 

‘“‘No; I think I won’t. He’s afraid of strangers, too. Do you drink tea?’ 
she asked suddenly. 

“When I can’t get anything stronger.”’ 

“Well, I think Ill make some. Ive been writing a paper on ‘Food as a 
Moral Agent’ for our Woman’s Club, and I’m rather faint. I always have a 
cup for Mr. Burdick when he comes in, and a sandwich, too; but since you 
say he’s not coming to-night, we'll not wait. If you will have a seat, I shall 
be pleased to serve you,’’ she added politely. 

She arose from her chair and went over to the pretty wicker tea table with 
its handsome service, and drew it out in front of the grate. The burglar 
watched her suspiciously for a moment or two, and his hand stole toward his 
revolver ; but finding that she set herself to making the tea with evidently no 
other intention, he sat down close to the little table. The fire sputtered mer- 
rily in the grate, and the handsome white cat came and rubbed in a friendly 
fashion against his legs. He drew a sigh of comfort, and Jeaned back in the 
depths of Mr. Burdick’s 6wn luxurious easy-chair, while he watched his host- 
.es3 With as much composure as if he had all his life been accustomed to tak- 
ing tea at midnight in ladies’ parlors. And, indeed, watching Mrs. Burdick 
making tea was a sight which any man would enjoy, for she was an extremely 
pretty and graceful young woman. She wore a handsome gown of scarlet 
silk, trimmed with quantities of white lace, and her hands, which moved 
deftly amongst the tea things, were white, and adorned with several choice 
gems. Her guest viewed the jewels with interest and the air of a connoisseur. 

She glanced demurely at him from under her long eyelashes, and said 
smilingly, as she held the sugar tongs poised above the dainty Sevres cup, 
‘€One lump, or two, Mr. ees 

“Smith,’’ responded the burglar, after a few moments’ hesitation. ‘+ Two, 
if you please, but no eream.’’ 

She handed the cup to him with all the grace and courtesy with which she 
would have served a prince. Then she took a cup herself and sat down with 
it in her revolving desk chair. Both sipped their tea in silence. The burglar 
gazed thoughtfully into the grate, and the lady watched him curiously. How 
thin he was, poor fellow, and how sad and tired his eves were! Her heart 
quite warmed to him when she remembered how proudly he had spoken of 
the kid. 

‘*No man that loves his child so tenderly can be wholly bad,’’ she thought. 
Once he looked at his silver spoon critically and weighed it upon his finger. 

‘: T'1l never see that again,”’ she said to herself. But he laid it back on his 
saucer, and, taking a last draught, turned toward her. 

“ Another cup ?” she asked hospitably. ‘‘No? Perhaps you will smoke?” 
pushing toward him Mr. Burdick’s generously filled cigar-holder. 

‘Thanks,’ he responded gravely and with an air of reproach.‘ Gentle- 
men never smoke in the presence of ladies.”’ 
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‘Fairly caught?’ exclaimed she, laughing gayly. ‘‘ Well, then, if you will 
not smoke, or drink any mure tea, please tell me how you came to be a bur- 
glar?” 

It’s a long story, and it isn’t a very pretty one; but if you want to know, 
I'll tell you. Once,”’ said the burglar, “I expected to have a home like 
this.’ 

Mrs. Burdick nodded sympathetically. 

‘Of course, we didn’t begin at the top, like you have ; but we lived decent, 
Lizzie and I. We had a little cottage, with vines growing over it, and we 
were as happy as a king and queen, ’specially after the kid came.  Lizzie’s 
father kept the main store in the little town where we lived. He wasn’t rich, 
but he was comfortable, and I worked for him. ’Twould have, been all right 
if ’'d been willing to wait. I suppose if I'd been square I'd have been his 
partner some day, and had it all, for Lizzie was an only child. But the sal- 
ary was small, the old man was close, and J wanted to sce Lizzie and the kid 
have things that other folks had. So I fixed up the books in a way so as I 
could take out something once in a while from the cash drawer. 

‘°’'Twasn’t hard, for he trusted me with everything, and I done it regular 
for two years. Sometimes I thought I’d stop and save up so as I could pay 
it back. But Lizzie, she was so tickled when I brought her home a new dress 
or a gewgaw for the kid. So I kept ou, getting in deeper and deeper. 

‘“Well, of course it couldn’t end but one way. ’Twas all found out in the 
end. My, but wasn’t the old man crazy! Nothing was too mean for him to 
do or say ; and Lizzie, she sided right in with him. He took her and the kid 
right home, and told me to go—somewhere, and never show my face around 
them again. He wouldn’t prosecute on account of the disgrace to the family ; 
but, Lord! he might as well! Everybody in town knew about it, and I 
couldn’t have got a job of whitewashing. Lizzie got a divorce from me, and I 
skipped out for the city, and started on the road to the place he sent me to. 
It didn’t seem like I cared what became of me after that. What's the use of 
keeping straight when nobody cares anything about you? So I kept going 
lower and lower, and took to drinking hard to forget it. 

‘‘One day I took a notion to go back to the old town. When I got there 
[ found that Lizzie’s folks hadn’t prospered either. Her father had failed in 
business, and that and his daughter's trouble had worried the old gent so he 
went off in a stroke one day. So there was Lizzie and the kid without any- 
hody or anything. 

“It didn’t make much difference to her though, poor girl! She was always 
delicate, and when I got there she was dying of consumption.’’ 

“Oh! So it isn’t Lizzie that’s a shoplifter?” said Mrs. Burdick, with a 
sigh of relief. 

** Bless you, no!” said the burglar. ‘‘T should say not! ’Twasn’t likely 
Pd kept very choice company all the time I'd been away—the company [Pd 
kept was like the life P?'d led. The gang I trained with wasn’t high-toned 
ladies and gents, by a jugful!) But I'm married again—one of my own kind. 
She isn’t bad-hearted if she does steal for a living, and she’s mighty good to 
the kid. You see,’?? he explained, ‘after Lizzie died I brought the kid back 
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“€€GooD EVENING, JOHN,’ SAID HIS WIFE, IN A VOICE WHICH SOUNDED HIGH AND 
HYSTERICAL,”” 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
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here. Lizzie asked me to, not knowing what a tough I'd got to be. He’s a 
cute little fellow. He looks like Lizzie, and we’re going to raise him like 
she’d want to have him—Sue and I are. He’s smart, too, and she’s saved up 
all the sewing cards and things he’s done at the kindergarten. She’s awful 
proud of him. Some day we’re going to buy a house in the suburbs, and 
have a garden, and after a while maybe the kid’ ll go to college.”’ 

The burglar was silent and gazed thoughtfully into the fire. He seemed to 
have forgotten the reason of his being there in this handsome house and the 
presence of his touched and interested listener. Perhaps he saw in the fire- 
light’s dull glow visions of future happiness and respectability for the kid, 
which, somehow or other, hé himself had missed. 

Suddenly a sharp, trilling whistle was heard outside, directly under the 
window. He started to his feet and looked at Mrs. Burdick. 

‘That is my husband,’”’ she said quietly.‘ He always whistles that way 
to let me know that he is here. You see, you were mistaken and I was right 
about his coming.”’ 

The revolver lay upon the desk within her reach. He made a rush for it, 
but she was too quick for him. She had taken it and was holding it behind 
her. She held up the other hand warningly. 

“You can take it from me, of course, if you try,’”’ she said, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t 
if I were you. Mr. Burdick is always armed when he’s out late at night. 
He’s quick-tempered, too, and somebody might get hurt. I’m fond of him, 
and I should feel badly if he should be the one ; and you—well, you know, 
you have the kid.’’ 

There was a jingle of keys even while she spoke, and in another moment 
the door opened and Mr. Burdick came into the room. The words of greet- 
ing died upon his lips as his eyes fell upon the unexpected sight of his wife 
in company with this seedy-looking stranger, with his threatening, scowling 
face. He looked from one to the other inquiringly. 

“*Good-evening, John,’’ said his wife in a voice which sounded somewhat 
high and hysterical. ‘1m glad vow ve come. It’s been a long evening, 
but I haven’t been lonely. Pve had a friend with me. This is Mr. Smith. 
My husband, Mr. Burdick, Mr. Smith. He’s just going, John. You must 
thank him for helping me to spend a pleasant hour. Will you show him to 
the door, my dear? Good-night, Mr. Smith. Remember me to the kid.’’ 

Mr. Burdick, marvelling much, did as his wife requested. When he and 
the burglar had exchanged the civilities of parting, and he had closed and 
locked the door after him, he turned to his wife for an explanation of this 
curious happening. But where she had stood there was only a scarlet heap 
upon the floor, Mrs. Burdick had fainted at last. 
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SKAGUAY STATION—FIRST PASSENGER COACH IN ALASKA. 


A RAILROAD TO THE YUKON. 
By W, A. Crorrur, 


F all the industrial auxiliaries which the closing century has seen set up 
on the American continent the railroad just finished from Alaskan tide- 
water into the valley of the great Yukon is the boldest and most diffi- 

cult, and promises to be the most useful. A year ago the gold-besprinkled 
Yukon water-shed was accessible only to the hardy mountaineer and at the 
cost of much money, immense labor and serious peril. Of all those who ven- 
tured up the Pacific through the Alexandria archipelago and Lynn Canal as 
far as Skaguay and Dyea at least a quarter turned back intimidated and dis- 
heartened, for in front of them loomed the precipitous coast range, with the 
terrible Dead Horse Trail, on the one hand, and on the other, only five 
miles north, the Chilkoot Trail from Dyea, even more terrible, with its dreaded 
avalanches and its cemeteries of numerous dead at Sheep Camp. 

To cross the divide was at the risk of limb and life, for it involved hitching 
along a narrow and insecure shelf through a dark defile over a turbulent river 
and climbing rocky walls that defied almost any creature not armed with 
claws. In Chilkoot Pass, back of Dyea, several scores of adventurous Argo- 
nauts had been buried beneath the tremendous slides of ice and rock from 
the summit, and the Indian trail from Skaguay over White Pass was popu- 
lous with buzzards feasting on the carcases of a thousand horses which per- 
ished there in a single autumn. 

The narrow vale through which flows down to Lynn Canal the stream 
known as the Skaguay is one of the most humid portions of the earth’s sur- 
face. It is carpeted with heavy moss, and the thick-set evergreens and tangle 
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of dead trees are saturated with water and veiled with lichens of gigantic size 
and motley coloring, kept wet by tremendous storms of rain and by an inces- 
sant downflow of melted snow from the summits of mountains where winter 
makes its perpetual home. The climate of the sea coast and adjacent islands 
is equable and mild, the winters being scarcely as cold as those at Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; but the valley of the Yukon is cold and forbidding, constituting 
a strange contrast. 

To men impelled by gold hunger the coast range was only a temporary 
bugbear. American enterprise did not long remain idle in presence of this 
menacing obstruction. Chilkoot Pass is nearly a thousand feet higher than 
White Pass, on account of which important fact the great stream of eager 
transit turned in the spring of 1898 from the former into the latter. But 
even here the Thlinkit Trail was so terrible that, while thousands of the 
hardier succeeded in getting over and setting their frail boats afloat on the 
Upper Yukon at Lake Bennett, a hundred every week turned back, appalled 
and disheartened. 

One of the visitors to Skaguay in the fall of 1897 strolled up the Indian 
path which had even thus early accumulated so many of the carcases of horses 
falling from the sloping rocks that it had borrowed from that circumstance 
the grewsome name of ‘f Dead Horse Trail.’’? He was a man of mature years, 
shrewd, strong, alert, fearless, and not unacquainted with personal exposure 
in Indian wars and hazardous enterprises—Mr. George A. Brackett, one of 
the early pioneers of Minnesota. He climbed the trail to the summit of 
White Pass, and concluded that, though almost inaccessible to horses and 
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GEORGE A. BRACKETT, CHIEF PROJECTOR OF THE YUKON RAILWAY. 


dogs, it was practicable to build a wagon road through the dark defiles and 
up the frowning acclivities. From his tour of inspection he returned to Ska- 
guay, where a company was formed for the purpose of building and cutting 
a road through the lowest pass of the coast range to Lake Bennett, the pro- 
jectors to reimburse themsclves by charging a small toll to travelers. 

Mr. Brackett was made superintendent and general manager of the pro- 
ject. The members of the company agreed to put in $50 apiece, to begin 
the work immediately and to raise $125,000 more at once to continue and 
complete it. This large promise was doomed to scant fulfillment. Some 
$500 or $600 were raised, according to the terms of organization ; but one 
member of the firm took $200 of it for drawing the papers, and another, 
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FIRST CAMP AT SKAGUAY. 
equally thrifty, accepted $350 for alleged services as an engineer, while the 
treasurer decamped with the balance of the money, and his whereabouts has 
not yet been discovered by his associates. 
On November 8th, 1897, Mr. Brackett began work without a dollar of 
money excepting $3,500 of his own, which he had with him. He walked 
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over the pass and back, found that no practical survey had been made, laid 
down approximately the lines of the proposed road, hired several hundred 
men and established camps between Skaguay and the summit. He every 
day expected to receive money from his theoretical partners in the enterprise. 
They had gone down to the States for the alleged purpose of obtaining it, and 
most of them never returned. By the 20th of December his money was 
gone, no more was in sight and the payment of his men for the week was 
overdue. Discovering that he had apparently been abandoned, he called a 
meeting of his workmen and took them wholly into his confidence. The 
next morning he started for Seattle, to raise funds in some way. He laid 
the project before the business men of that growing city, but failed to elicit 
from them any expression of interest or any money. 


IN THE ROUGH. 


He was very anxious and depressed over the situation, and prepared to 
start back to Skaguay. Friends warned him not to do so, as the men whom 
he owed on the trail would be sure to make his return dangerous. He re- 
plied that they had treated him squarely and frankly, and he should without 
hesitation go back and face them and tell them the exact situation. On that 
dark morning a friend whom he met on the Pacific slope offered to mortgage 
his home and lend him $5,000 without security till he could go east and get 
some money. Mr. Brackett accepted the offer, took the money, sent it to his 
agent at Skaguay and started east for more. 

Within a week he had borrowed $15,000 in Minneapolis and $10,000 in 
New York. He immediately returned to Skaguay and again pushed the 
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work, hoping that the men associated with him would come to his relief. 
The hope was vain; they did not come. He had at that time 400 men in 
his employ along the trail ; the unskilled laborers were receiving $2.50 a day ; , 
the experienced rock men, blasters, ete., $3, and the carpenters, $3.50. The 
enterprise proved far more expensive than was anticipated. Work was going 
forward all along the line, with scores of men in every camp, and to get sup- 
plies to the remoter camps near the summit cost the promoter 20 cents a 
pound. Tents, tools and provisions were thus transported up the pathless 
rocks, for it had been deemed wise to begin the road at the summit and work 
back toward the sea, so that the most difficult section might be finished be- 
fore the total freeze-up of fall should intervene. Not less than 400 tons of 
dynamite were required to blast through the spurs of the mountain range, 
and some of it cost $600 a ton before it was unloaded from men’s backs at 
the point where it was to be used. 

Compelled to resort to such expensive methods, Mr. Brackett’s money was 
spent again in a short time, and he started for the States for more, for wages 
were $10,000 behind and the workmen were anxious. He was fortunate in 
obtaining assistance. A friend in Canada forwarded him $7,500, and a man 
whom he met on the cars got interested in the project and lent him $8,500 
more. Before spring came he had paid this out and was $30,000 behind 
with his men; but they were loyal to his interests, and he walked from 
camp to camp and assured them that he would get the money and stand by 
them to the last. 

He went to Seattle, and there by appointment met some gentlemen from 
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ANCHORING ROAD TO MOUNTAIN-SIDE, 


Boston who had heard of the project, and, though they were perfect strangers 
to Mr. Brackett, not one of them having ever seen him before, they lent him 
$30,000 on the spot, taking his simple promise to pay. He returned to Ska- 
guay, pushed the work as rapidly as possible, hired more men, ran in debt 
to the merchants of Skaguay and Seattle for subsistence and equipments, and 
before summer time came was again far behind in his payments. Again he 
went to the States for more money, was successful in obtaining it, and be- 
lieved himself at last in sight of the end for which he had struggled. 

A large portion of the road was now finished and ready for business, espe- 
cially the worst part at the upper end, which had hitherto been almost im- 
passable by man. At the same time the charter which had heen promised 
him at Washington was held up in the Senate, and the on-rushing crowd for 
the Yukon took violent possession of the road. On refusing to pay toll they 
were stopped by the men in charge, but they broke down the gates again and 
again and rushed forward over the summit. Colonel Anderson, commanding 
the United States troops at Skaguay, at last quelled the disorder and gave Mr. 
Brackett once more possession of his property. 

His troubles had now fairly begun. Some of the men who had nominally 
associated themselves with him in the first place, and agreed to raise the 
necessary funds, now made their reappearance at this juncture, and, seeing 
that the project was already a success, and that freight was being carried over 
the summit at greatly reduced cost, they straightway and boldly came to the 
front and demanded their share of the road! One of these, who had invested 
neither money nor labor, neither ingenuity nor counsel, demanded stock in 
the road to the amount of $60,000! Before the road was finished Mr. Brackett 
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had put into it not less than $185,000, and the men who had nothing in it 
but violated promises claimed to own it. Some of them bought up unpaid 
claims against Mr. Brackett to the amount of $3,000, and secured from the 
court at Sitka the appointment of a temporary receiver, and, subsequently, 
an order for his arrest for refusing to obey its mandate. 

Mr. Brackett had seven sons, active and intelligent men, averaging more 
than six feet tall, and he now sent for them to reinforce him in his singular 
battle with dishonesty and cupidity. Again and again parties desiring to 
harass him and defeat his project bought up the time-checks of his men and 
applied to have a receiver take his road ; again and again he went to Sitka, 
redeemed the checks, and defeated the conspirators. He was put in the 
hands of a receiver several times and was very much discouraged, when his 
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workmen, whose pay was far behind, drew up and unanimously signed and 
carried a petition to the judge at Sitka not to permit him to be further perse- 
cuted, and declaring that they would sell no more time-checks to anybody. 
He was annoved, however, by several other similar claimants, one of whom 
followed him to Seattle and brought suit for one-quarter of the entire stock 
of the road, desisting only after his case had been twice thrown out of court. 

The completed road was promptly opened for business, and proved to be 
as great a benefit as had been anticipated. The employés had all been paid 
off to the last dollar, and hundreds of them had joined the on-rushing thou- 
sands up the range and over the divide. The terrors of the trail had van- 
ished. White Pass was now easily surmounted by men and women, dog 
teams and wagons. The toll-taker was kept very busy, and tolls were paid 
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STARTING FROM SKAGUAY,. 


with willingness. Packers who had the year before obtained 50 or 60 cents 
a pound, and sometimes even more, were now content with 10 or 12. The 
isolation of Alaska was at an end. 

But another candidate had already appeared to contest with Brackett’s 
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wagon-road the commerce of White Pass. The ‘‘ White Pass & Yukon Rail- 
road Company ’”’ had been organized. Some adventurous promoters from the 
east, visiting Skaguay, had walked over the wagon-road, paid their 25 cents 
toll to the summit and back, and concluded that a narrow-gauge steam rail- 
road was practicable. If it was practicable, of course it must be built. They 
raised the necessary funds and invited Mr. Brackett to a conference. They 
needed his right of way. He saw that his large investment would be greatly 
diminished in value by the realization of this new plan ; but he also saw that 
it was feasible, and that it would be a great public benefit in making Alaska 
more accessible. He bowed to the inevitable, and made with the new-comers 
the best terms he could. 

Among the chief promoters of the new railroad who now appeared upon 
the ground were Mr. I. C. Hawkins, of Denver, and a well-known English 
engineer, Sir Thomas Tankford. They obtained a charter from the British 
Yukon Company, and rapidly completed arrangements to build the line from 
Lake Bennett, on the Yukon, in British territory, over White Pass and down 
to Skaguay. The only eligible line was that already occupied by the wagon- 
road, and this fact compelled a compromise with Mr. Brackett. 

The conference thus resulted to the advantage of both parties, making the 
railroad feasible while saving the large amount that had already been invested 
in the wagon-road. Abundant funds for the railroad were forthcoming. The 
wagon-road was utilized for the transportation necessary. ~ Before winter came 
again the railroad company had spent more than $2,000,000, and had com- 
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pleted 20 miles of substantial track, well ballasted, 3-foot gauge, 56-pound 
rail, and put on rolling stock before New Year’s Day. During the first 
month of 1899 a train of elegant cars was making regular trips from Skaguay 
to the summit of White Pass, and the company was pushing forward the 
road-bed down the eastern slope of the range into the valley of the Yukon. 
By the middle of the summer the road was completed to Lake Bennett, and 
it is being continued down the Yukon to Selkirk, 150 miles further north. 
The completed road rises 2,900 feet from Skaguay to the summit, and 
descends 450 feet in reaching Lake Bennett and the waters of the Upper 
Yukon. , 

The visitor to Central Alaska no longer encounters any serious risk in mak- 
ing the trip. He can reach Lake Bennett next summer in a luxurious Pull- 
man coach, and in a few months more he may visit with similarly com- 
fortable environments Fort Selkirk, far toward the north, and the Atlin gold 
region, which has recently attained such celebrity, 100 miles eastward, over 
the Upper Yukon. 

When Brackett began his wagon-road the Indian packers charged 50 to 75 
cents a pound for carrying goods from Skaguay over the summit. When the 
wagon-road was finished the rate, including toll, was 12 cents a pound. 
Now the railroad rate to the summit of White Pass for miners’ supplies is 2 
cents a pound and for other merchandise 2? cents a pound; and it is 
only 4 cents a pound to Lake Bennett since the road is completed to that 


point, and the same price to the mines of the Atlin district. 
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WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XVII. 


By Joanna R. NicHOLLS KYLE. 

NCIENT tradition—which, unfortunately, we have no means of verifying 
—ranks woman pre-eminently as an inventor, and the Chinese. still 
continue to worship Si-ling-chi, the goddess of silk-worms, in com- 

memoration of the discovery of silk by one of their empresses 4,000 years 
before the Christian cra. In India there is a temple, known as the Light of 
the World, dedicated to Nourmahal, the gifted princess who first gave to the 

world cashmere 


EMILY E. TASSEY. shawls and the 

APPARATUS FOR RAISING SUNKEN VESSELS. perfume attar of 

Mo. 180,286. Patented Jaly 26.1876. = roses. It is also 
alleged that gauze 


was first invented 
by Pamphili, a 
woman of Cos, in 
the time of the 
Roman Empire, 
and that (of more 
® recent date) Ma- 
dame Bessani, a 
working - woman 
of Italy, received 
a patent for the 
first Venetian 
point lace. The 
Peruvians also 
maintain that the 
mother of Incas 
discovered cotton 
and taught them 
how to manufac- 
ture it. The first 
English woman's 
invention on rec- 
ord is patent No. 
87, granted to 
Sarah Jerom in 
1635 for ‘‘an en- 
gine to cut tim- 
ber into thin 
pieces for making 
band boxes,’’ 
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elapsed before F. C. BATCHELLER. 
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cant, viz., No. 
182, issued to 
Rebecca Crox- 
ton in 1675 for 
weaving point 
lace. 

When ex- 
Senator J. J. 
Ingalls visited 
the World’s 
Fair he express- wtiedaes 
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ed himself as opks 
very much sur- Frank : 

prised and dis- es UW ettewd. Hemey Lo /Baleiedlar: 
appointed that 

the building 
devoted to woman’s exhibit had so little to show for her boasted achievements. 
Woman’s progress is the theme of the hour; much is claimed by her in every 
department of life, and an endless controversy seems to have been aroused to 
ineet those claims; but. a visit to the United States Patent Office will give defi- 
nite and incontrovertible information concerning the advance made in industrial 
arts by female inventors, for ever since this great institution had a history a 
faithful record has been kept of all manner of contrivances to ease labor or 
add to the comfort and convenience of humanity that have been discovered 
both in this country and abroad. From this authentic record it appears that 
the first invention ever made by a woman in the United States was a method 
of weaving silk with straw, devised by Mary Kies in 1809, and that six years 
had passed before a second Mary (bearing the surname Brush) produced a 
corset, in 1815. Four years later Sophia Usher claimed the honor of making 
a new carbonated liquid cream of tartar, and, after another quaternion inter- 
val, Julia Planton broke the silence by asserting her invention of a foot for a 
stove. These were the pioneers among feminine claimants in the realm of 
invention. Following them through the first three decades which exhibit 
their new talent woman produced twelve other more or less useful novelties, 
viz.: a method of weaving grass for hats, a method: of accelerating spinning- 
wheel heads, a mode of manufacturing moccasins, a shect-iron shovel, a 
method of whitening leghorn straw, a globe for teaching geography; a cook 
stove, a bellows, a balsam Javender, a calash balloon for ladies, a method of 
cutting straw and fodder, and a mode of manufacturing external fibers ¢f 
axclepias syriacea, 

These first intimations of inventive genius are prophetic of her future career 
under its guidance. The earliest American patent taken out by a woman was 
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one for shedding (a way of dividing the warp threads in a loom to allow the 
passage of the shuttle), by Eliza B. Judkins in 1834, and was numbered 
1,075, the office having reached that figure in its register of patents granted 
to men. Eve was late in plucking fruit from this tree of knowledge. Adam 
was more than a thousand points ahead of her in the arena of competition, 
many of the patents being for those marvels of ingenuity before which the 
world bows in homage. 

Glancing down the list of women inventors it will be seen that during ten 
of the first years that they presented themselves as applicants before the Patent 
Office, viz., 1839 to 1849, only fourteen patents were issued to them, the last 
of this number being bestowed upon Agdalena 8. Goodman, of Florida, the 
only native-born American woman so far to become the holder of this kind of 
monopoly—her discovery being ‘‘an improvement in broom brushes.’’ The 
official series of numcration had at that time reached 6,423. 

In the vear 1860 five patents were issued to female applicants, these being 
an egg cup, an invalid chair, a’shoe sole, a butter worker, and an alleged ini- 
provement in reaping and mowing machines ; but in 1868, while the Civil 
War was raging, as many as twenty-six feminine claimants had their applica- 
tions granted, five of these patents being improvements in corsets and skirt 
supporters, the rest consisting of a 
floor warmer, three improvements 
in ruffles, two lamp shades, a case 
for packing bottles, hair crimpers, 
stocking supporters, an improve- 
ment in ambulances, a mechanism 
for starting the sewing-machine, 
three liniments, a burner for coal- 
oil lamps, a fastening for studs, a 
new style of military caps, and 
an apparatus for reducing hemp, 
flax, ete., to a fibrous condition. 
While husbands, brothers, and 
sweethearts were at the front of 
war battling to preserve the in- 
tegrity of their country, woman 
seems to have pressed into those 
avenues of civil occupation which 
threatened to be deserted, and her 
mental powers were quickened into 
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Montgomery of an ‘ improved war 
vessel’? which would make the con- 
structors of our modern type of bat- 
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The natural drift of woman’s 
mind is indicated by the exam- 
ples of her inventions already 
mentioned. Her principal sphere 
being the home, it is in domestic C 
articles that she seeks scope for 
improvements. In matters of 
dress and personal adornment she 
has made many changes ; but she 
appears to confine her attention 
to her own habiliments, for, al- / 
though numerous systems for cut- ff 
ting ladies’ garments have been / 
invented by men, it is very sel- 
dom that ‘‘an apparatus for shap- 
ing pantaloons’’ or ‘tan im- 
proved shirt front’’ is contrib- 
uted to gentlemen’s clothing by a 
woman. But the numbers of cor- 
sets, skirt supporters and bustles 
that she has invented cannot be 
estimated. 

To the dairy she has added oc- 
casionally a new churn or butter 
worker, and she has embellished 
the shelves of her pantry with 
novelties in the form of fruit jars 
well filled with preserves pre- 
pared from improved recipes. 

It is noteworthy that most of 
her inventions consist of improve- 
ments in already existing articles ; 
but there is one striking excep- 
tion to this rule in the case of 
Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, the originator of the first ice-cream refrigerator in 
this country in 1843. Prior to her invention of a crank to turn the cream, 
it was manipulated by the slow process of stirring with a spoon. This 
gifted lady died at her residence in Washington city at ninety-five years of 
age, having many years before sold her right of patent for $1,500. 

In the kitchen department woman has substituted new dish-washing ma- 
chines, clothes boilers, wringers and irons for the older ones in use, among 
which may be counted, to the honor of the negro race, a wringer, invented by 
a colored woman, Ellen Eglin, in 1888, and sold by her to an agent for $18 
because she feared that white ladies would discriminate against its universal 
introduction into their households. In the hands of the agent it became 
quite a financial success. But, despite the assertion of Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson that the cook stove is the idol to which womanhood is daily sacri- 
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ficed, it is a singular fact that not one of the feminine victims has ever made 
a decided improvement in the configuration of this domestic Moloch. There 
are a few ovens, stoves and heating attachments for gas-burners accredited to 
female ingenuity, and a few cooking utensils, hut the question remains for 
optimists and pessimists to decide why it is that man has always been the 
prime creator in the culinary department. Is it because he thinks more 
about eating, and hence devises new methods for facilitating the preparation 
of food and rendering it more palatable? or have his efforts in this direction 
been stimulated by an affectionate solicitude to lessen his helpmate’s labors ? 
However this may be, the mistress of the household seems to have waited for 
her husband to make cooking easier, while at times, even in the early years 
of the century, she surprised her neighbors by such incongruous inventions 
as a sub-marine lamp and telescope—a device produced by Sarah P. Mather 
in 1845, which has proved of great advantage in deep-sea work. In fact, 
Lieutenant Hobson might have materially lightened his difficulties in raising 
the Maria Theresa had he first consulted the archives of the Patent Office and 
used for his purpose the ‘‘ apparatus for raising sunken vessels ’’ invented’ by 
Emily E. Tassey, of Pennsylvania, as far back as 1876. That her plan is a 
very simple conception will be seen from the accompanying drawing. An 
air-pump, operated by a steam-engine, is connected with an air-tight tube, 
which is fitted into the deck of the sunken ship, all the hatches and other 
openings being carefully closed. Another air-tight tube extends from the 
bottom of the hull up to the surface of the water, and then curves down to 
the same level, or below the hull. When set in action a screw propeller at or 
near the surface drives the water from the hull and discharges it through the 
curved tube, while the air-pump simultaneously fills the vacant hull with 
condensed air. Thus the sunken body becomes buoyant, and the work of 
raising it is easily accomplished. ‘*Too primitive a device!’ is the brief 
comment of our modern wrecking companies, so Miss Tassey’s ingenuity is 
commemorated only by a few sheets of paper filed away on the Patent-Office 
shelves and never opened except by some delver after curiosities. 

In medical appliances woman has invented a number of more or less useful 
abdominal bandages, several kinds of spectacles, an electrical head clamp for 
relieving pain, etc., but in surgery she has accomplished some very funny 
devices. Her instincts tending ever toward the preservation of beauty, we 
find on record a ‘ device for restoring facial svmmetry,’’ patented by Fanny 
(. Batcheller, of Boston, in 1881, ‘‘to be used by persons whose faces have 
from any cause, either natural or artificial, become misshapen.’’ The inven- 
tion consists of a spring which, when attached to the individual's teeth, acts 
so as to press the deformed feature into normal shape, and ‘‘is especially 
adapted for restoring the mouth lines to their proper position,’’ as illustrated 
in the drawing accompanying the specifications. Another invention, which 
has its use from an wsthetic point of view, is a “ finger compress,’? which pro- 
poses to make the hands more shapely by giving them pretty, tapering fingers, 
especially in cases where the tips have become flattened or enlarged by con- 
stant practice on the piano or some other musical instrument. 

It isa singular fact that in the nursery its rightful queen has devised so 
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few amusements for her little sub- 
jects. Apart from dolls and doll 
patterns women have invented very 
few toys, though several novel baby 
jumpers and walkers and children’s 
chairs and beds have been added 
to the furniture of the Liliputian [| 
apartment. Neither is this attrib- 
utable to the fact that in recent 
years women devote more time to 
the bicycle and less to their chil- 
dren ; for, apart from the ungrace- 
ful garments which, because of 
their comfort, many sec fit to don fF 
when they mount the metal steed, ~ 
female riders have contributed little 
or nothing toward the evolution of Za 2. 
the bicycle, unless we may men- 
tion a pneumatic tire invented by 
Dell M. Hawes, of Minnesota, and 
a bicycle lock constructed by Kate 
Parke, of Ilinois. 

In furniture woman’s ingenuity 
tends principally toward making 
combination articles. She has pat- 
ented a large number of convert- 
ible chairs, wardrobe bedsteads, 
folding beds, and such quaint 
combinations as a bath-tub and 
travelling bag, a combined trunk 
and couch, a school desk and organ, ‘© 4 MEANS OF DETECTING THE OPENING OF 
a combined stove, table and cab- SEALED ENVELOPES. 
inet, a child’s carriage and cradle, a clothes washer and churn combined, 
a work table and basket, and, most important of the list, a window-cleaning 
chair, which can be converted into a ladder as readily as a seat. It is a curi- 
ous fact that in building appurtenances it is the windows which gain her 
absorbed attention. She makes new sash and shutter fasteners, curtain 
rings, ventilators, sliding- windows, a device for raising and lowering win- 
dows, and a portable window balcony for flowers. Since 1892 there has 
been a noticeable increase in the number of agricultural implements supplied 
by woman to the farmer, who will give them a trial. 

Several years ago a certain Mississippi lady invented a hand cotton-picker, 
somewhat resembling in shape a pair of tongs, for which she was offered 
$30,000 ; but, being infatuated with her creation, she rejected this sum and took 
out her patent in 1883, She has since realized nothing from her inyention. 

Perhaps one of the most important inventions ever made by a woman is 
the baling press, which an Illinois lady, Sarah W. Trabue, has helped to per- 
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fect, the details of which would be too lengthy and wearisome for the perusal 
of any one but a mechanic. It is also of interest to know that a woman, 
Maria E. Beasley, is joint patentee with the two men who created the great 
barrel-making plant at Philadelphia. - 

Another machine, whose complicated mechanism has attracted attention 
both in Europe and America, and supplies a long-felt need by manufacturing 
satchel-hottom paper bags, was invented by Miss Maggie Knight, who also 
superintended the erection at Amherst, Mass., of her machine to fold bags, 
an invention which, it is alleged, does the work of thirty persons. 

A funny invention, which has been patented both in Great Britain and in 
the United States by an English woman, Eleanor C. Whitlock, is a device for 
preventing purses from being stolen from the pocket, which proposes to keep 
the owner informed of the safety of her property by means of a cord securely 
fastened to a suitable clasp on the purse, which, passing around the neck of 
the wearer, is hooked into a button-hole of her dress. Another odd contriv- 
ance, evidently evolved by a lady who was jealous of the contents of her let- 
ters being pried into, is ‘‘a means of detecting the opening of sealed enve- 
lopes,”? invented by Leonie P. Callmeyer, of New Jersey, in 1892, which 
suggests that a star or some other figure be stamped on the under side of the 
flap of the envelope in ink or any other composition that when dry is stable, 
but spreads rapidly when it becomes moist. If any one attempts to open 
the envelope by steaming it the dishonorable act will at once discover itself, 
as the inky star will spread and run down into the paper. Such are some of 
the vagaries in which the female mind indulges when she tries to give sub- 
stantial form to her imaginings instead of selecting a more practicable object. 


AN EASTER REGRET. 


N Easter Day, with saintly face, 
She kneels beside the altar rail, 
And as she kneels with gentle grace 
I see a tear-drop through her veil. 


Dear girl! How earnest ! how sincere ! 

How pure and sweet! how free from pride! 
Til ask the cause of that one tear 

As soon as we are safe outside! 


x % * * * * * 


I did. [ asked her, and she said, 
With something like a smothered groan, 
“T wept because that girl in red 


wy 


Had on a hat just like my own! 


~-Ltu kana W. SHELDON. 
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